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"HER  SUN  IS  GONE  DOWN  WHILE  IT  WAS  YET  DAY." 

No.  VI. 


P 


Continued  from  the  Patriarch. 


The  hour  was  late.  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  little  study.  The 
aper  on  which  I  had  been  writing  lay  spread  out  before  me.  My 
pen  rested  between  my  thumb  and  finger,  and  I  attempted  to  carry 
through  the  train  of  thought  with  which  I  had  been  occupied.  The 
attempt  was  fruitless ;  the  wearied  mind  was  unbent,  and  wandering 
thoughts  chased  each  other  across  the  brain,  till  almost  perfect 
chaos  reigned  within.  To  revive  the  exhausted  powers  and  recall 
the  wayward  thoughts,  I  turned  to  the  window  and  looked  out  on 
the  night.  It  was  autumn.  The  moon  rode  in  meridian  beauty 
in  the  sky,  on  whose  clear  blue  expanse  not  a  cloud  floated.  The 
prospect  opening  to  my  eye  calmed  and  soothed  my  weary  mind. 
The  long  lines  of  overshadowing  elms  adorning  the  highway  were 
bathed  in  the  gorgeous  moonlight;  their  leaves,  "just  turning  from 
summer  verdure  to  autumn  gray,"  were  motionless,  as  if  spell-bound 
by  night's  heavy  slumber.  The  neighboring  church  shot  its  snowy 
spire  toward  heaven,  and  on  the  distant  hills  and  elevations  were 
scattered  the  cottages  and  dwellings  composing  the  village.  All 
was  silent ;  not  a  murmur  of  human  voice  was  heard ;  not  a  leaf 
rustled  on  the  bough ;  the  rippling  of  a  distant  water-fall  alone 
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reached  the  ear.    I  gazed  till  I  forgot  my  weariness,  and  the  heart 
was  moved  to  harmony  with  the  scene. 

At  length  I  turned  back  to  my  unfinished  task,  but  the  page  was 
dim  ;  the  train  of  thought  had  passed  away.  Almost  unconscious- 
ly I  revolved  the  pages  of  a  manuscript  record  lying  on  my  table  : 
it  was  my  parochial  register.  My  eye  fell  upon  the  record  of 
deaths  and  funerals.  A  name  dear  to  the  heart  arrested  my  care- 
less gaze,  and  by  the  mighty  though  mysterious  power  of  associa- 
tion the  scenes  and  events  of  by-gone  days  rose  up  before  the 
mind.  There  was  something  in  the  hour,  something  in  the  state  of 
the  mind,  and  more  than  all,  in  the  view  from  my  window  at  which 
I  had  been  gazing,  that  touched  and  waked  the  memories  of  the 
heart.  I  yielded  to  the  emotion,  and  the  history  I  am  about  to 
sketch  was  seen,  as  when  in  real  life,  fleeting  before  my  eye. 

The  name  on  that  record  was  that  of  a  young  lady  fondly  loved 
and  deeply  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 
When  I  first  saw  her,  in  the  earliest  years  of  my  ministry,  she 
was  just  bursting  into  womanhood.  She  still  retained  in  every 
lineament  the  sweet  grace  and  expression  of  child-like  innocence, 
though  her  form  and  features  were  rounding  into  the  more  mature 
loveliness  of  woman.  She  was  as  a  bud  half-blown,  delicate  and- 
beautiful,  whose  charms  promise  yet  fuller  expansion.  Her  history 
was  not  without  interest.  She  was  the  daughter  of  wealthy  pa- 
rents— one  of  a  large  family,  and  had  received  every  attention  they 
could  give.  But  in  early  life  she  was  visited  with  lingering  dis- 
ease :  it  was  of  the  most  painful  and  excruciating  kind,  affecting 
one  of  her  limbs  so  that  for  a  long  season  she  could  not  put  her 
foot  to  the  ground.  In  the  very  spring-time  of  life,  it  shut  her  up 
from  the  glad  air,  the  springing  flowers,  the  gay  companions,  and 
all  the  innocent  hilarities  of  youth.  Yet  she  had  borne  it  patiently. 
The  force  of  the  disease  had  abated,  though  its  seeds  still  remained 
in  her  frame.  She  had  so  far  recovered  that  she  was  again  ming- 
ling in  the  scenes  adapted  to  her  age  and  taste.  Her  youthful  spirit 
had  not  been  broken  under  her  confinement;  and,  full  of  buoyant 
animation,  she  was  the  life,  the  idol  of  the  household.  Her  early 
sickness  and  meek  submission  had  enlisted  the  sympathies  and 
affections  of  every  one  on  her  behalf;  and  when  restored  to  health, 
her  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  riveted  these  affections  more  strong- 
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ly  upon  her.  Thus  she  became  the  universal  favorite ;  happy  her- 
self, and  diffusing  happiness  round  her:  like  the  beautiful  rose 
which  opens  to  the  sunshine,  and  sheds  its  fragrance  on  the  air. 

Her  health  became  so  far  established  that  she  left  home  for 
school.  While  there,  she  found  new  friends,  whose  affections  she 
won  as  she  had  those  of  the  companions  of  earlier  days.  Her 
family  hoped  she  would  outgrow  all  tendencies  to  the  disease  from 
which  she  had  already  suffered  so  much.  This  hope  was  strength- 
ened on  her  return  home,  after  some  months'  absence,  when  her 
health  was  good,  and  promised  to  remain  so. 

The  parents  of  this  young  lady  were  pious ;  and  she  had  been 
religiously  educated.  What  her  feelings  were  during  her  first  ill- 
ness I  do  not  know;  but  she  evidently  had  that  respect  for  religion, 
and  that  general  belief  in  its  necessity  and  importance  which  are 
usually  seen  in  children  placed  from  early  years  under  religious 
influence.  She  had  however  no  abiding  impressions  of  eternal 
things  till  after  her  return  from  school.  I  had  been  called  away 
from  my  labors,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  another  land,  in  conse- 
quence. pMie  prostration  of  my  strength.  During  this  painful  and 
so mewha't'  protracted  absence,  God  favored  my  little  flock  with  a 
season  of  spiritual  refreshing.  At  this  time  her  mind  was  affected. 
Her  views  of  sin  were  clear  and  strong,  and  her  impressions  of 
truth  deep  and  lasting.  But  her  views  of  a  Savior's  love  and 
power  were  not  as  clear  and  bright;  and  she  hardly  dared  indulge 
the  hope  that  she  had  received  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  passed 
from  death  to  life.  In  this  state  of  darkness  and  perplexity  I  found 
her  on  my  return  to  my  field  of  labor.  She  could  never  speak  of 
herself  without  tears.  A  cloud,  not  altogether  dark,  but  yet  suffi- 
cient to  obscure  the  light,  seemed  to  dim  her  vision.  Yet  to  her 
friends  she  was  changed,  greatly  changed.  She  had  lost  her  love 
of  the  gay  world,  had  become  constant  in  the  private  duties  of  reli- 
gion, gave  very  marked  evidence  of  a  tender  conscience,  and  ear- 
nestly sought,  as  the  great  object  of  desire,  for  witness  of  a  real 
union  with  Christ.  Long  and  tenderly  her  friends  labored  with  her; 
but  her  mind  was  dark ;  she  was  fearful  of  self-deception.  She 
seemed,  however,  slowly  to  emerge  from  the  cloud,  when  she 
removed  from  my  parochial  charge,  and  took  up  her  residence  in 
another  town. 
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During  her  absence  at  school  she  became  acquainted  with  a 
young  man  who  won  her  affections,  and  whose  offer  of  marriage, 
with  the  consent  of  her  friends,  she  accepted.  The  course  of  their 
love  ran  smooth.  They  were  well  adapted  to  each  other.  Her 
gentle  spirit,  and  timid,  quiet  disposition  formed  a  delightful  con- 
trast to  his  more  active  and  fearless  temperament.  He  watched 
her  as  the  gardener  watches  the  tenderest  and  choicest  flower 
of  his  parterre,  that  the  sun  may  not  scorch,  nor  the  rain  drown  it. 
The  months  rolled  happily  on,  till  the  day  of  their  nuptials  came. 
I  never  shall  forget  that  scene.  It  is  present  now.  The  youthful 
grace  of  the  bride ;  so  delicate  in  her  form,  so  child-like  in  her 
features,  as  she  stood  before  me  that  morning  to  plight  her  troth  to 
the  man  of  her  choice.  Every  prospect  was  fair.  It  was  life's  sun- 
niest dream  that  opened  before  her.  A  father's  blessing;  a  mother's 
warm  prayer ;  a  sister's  fond  kiss  ;  a  brother's  cordial  greeting — 
all  were  hers.  And  the  hand  she  pressed  clasped  hers  in  true 
faith  ;  and  the  vows  she  spake  were  answered  by  vows  sincere  as 
her  own.  There  was  no  darkness  in  her  sky.  It  was  a  morning 
without  clouds;  and  her  face,  though  an  anxious  line  might  be 
faintly  traced  as  she  bade  farewell  to  the  home  of  her  youth,  told 
that  hope  was  whispering  peace  to  her  soul.  Never  did  I  utter  a 
warmer  prayer  than  when  I  sought  the  divine  blessing  on  that  fair 
young  bride.  And  yet  there  was  a  shade  of  sadness  on  my  heart ; 
a  secret,  unbidden,  unwelcome  thought  that  these  bright  prospects 
were  deceitful — these  fair  hopes  delusive. 

I  saw  her  afterwards  in  her  new  home.  She  was  happy  there. 
Her  mind  had  been  relieved  of  its  shades  and  gloom,  so  that  she 
had  united  with  the  visible  church  of  Christ.  The  lurking  disease 
in  her  frame  showed  its  existence  there;  and  several  times,  for 
weeks  together,  she  was  confined  to  her  chamber.  Her  constitution 
at  length  sank  under  these  repeated  trials.  During  the  last  winter 
she  kept  house,  an  aged  relative  of  her  husband  was  an  inmate  of 
the  family.  He  had  been  a  minister,  and  was  a  spiritual,  godly 
man.  Under  the  infirmities  of  age  and  lingering  disease  he  gra- 
dually failed  till  the  time  of  his  departure  came.  In  all  his  sick- 
ness, and  in  the  last  struggles,  faith  and  hope  were  strong,  and  "his 
end  was  peace."  During  his  protracted  sufferings  she  had  watch- 
ed over  him  with  unwearied  kindness;  but  the  exhausting  labor 
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was  too  much  for  her  feeble  frame,  and  soon  after  his  death  her 
husband  took  her  on  a  long  journey.  They  travelled  among  the 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  In  the  midst  of  this  pure  air  and 
beautiful  scenery  her  health  and  strength  returned,  and  he  hoped  all 
would  be  well.  But  suddenly  her  old  complaint  seized  her,  and  she 

was  obliged  to  stop  at  a  public-house  in  the  little  village  of  L , 

where  she  remained,  suffering  most  excruciating  pain  for  several 
months.  The  village  is  beautiful  and  retired,  and  the  kind-hearted 
people  there  did  every  thing  in  their  power  for  the  young  stranger. 
Her  husband  remained  with  her;  and  her  mother,  at  her  earnest 
entreaty,  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  spent  several  of  the  last  weeks 
with  her.  As  soon  as  she  could  be  removed,  her  husband  carried 
her  to  her  father's  house,  who,  since  her  marriage,  had  removed  to 

the  city  of  B . 

I  did  not  see  her  for  several  months.  The  family  returned  to 
the  old  mansion,  and  she  came  with  them.  She  was  feeble  and 
emaciated ;  beautiful,  indeed,  but  not  as  on  the  morn  of  her  nup- 
tials. The  glow  of  health  was  fled,  and  every  line  of  her  counte- 
nance told  of  severe  and  protracted  suffering.  Her  mind  was  still 
often  under  a  cloud.  Many  doubts  as  to  her  spiritual  state  agitated 
her ;  and  rarely  did  she  speak  of  herself  without  tears ;  but  not  a 
murmuring  word  fell  from  her  lips.  She  meekly  bowed  to  the  rod, 
and  submissively  drank  of  the  cup  her  Father  gave  her.  At  times, 
she  apparently  revived.  Her  disorder,  like  all  chronic  diseases, 
assumed  deceitful  aspects ;  and  with  something  of  her  former  ani- 
mation she  mingled  in  the  family  circle.  In  one  of  these  favored 
seasons  her  husband  carried  her  to  a  neighboring  village  to  see  an 
aged  relative,  and  to  enjoy  a  little  change  of  scene  and  air.  The 
ride  apparently  revived  her  spirits,  and  she  appeared  so  much  bet- 
ter, and  so  happy  in  the  change  of  place,  that  her  husband  decided 
to  leave  her  there  a  few  weeks,  while  he  attended  to  some  busi- 
ness in  a  distant  State.  Soon,  however,  the  deceitful  symptoms 
changed  into  the  indications  of  speedy  death.  I  was  summoned  to 
her  dying  bed.  It  was  a  solemn  scene :  there  were  many  trying 
circumstances ;  her  husband  and  father  were  both  absent,  and  she 
was  from  home.  Yet  she  uttered  no  complaint ;  she  desired  only 
to  bear  patiently  all  God's  allotments ;  and  prayed  only  that  he 
would  give  her  clear  evidence  of  his  presence  in  the  hour  of  need. 
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I  bowed  by  her  bed  in  prayer,  and  she  herself  responded  to  the  pe- 
tition. The  dark  cloud  was  not  wholly  removed  from  her  mind,  yet 
she  did  not  fear.  She  trusted,  but  desired  more  evidence  that  her 
trust  was  not  in  vain.  After  she  had  lost  the  power  of  articulating 
distinctly,  save  in  broken  sentences,  she  looked  up  to  me,  with  an 
expression  I  can  never  forget,  and  whispered,  "  Did  you  say  any 
thing?"  I  answered,  "No,  I  did  not  speak."  "But  I  thought,"  re- 
plied she,  "I  heard  some  one  say,  the  way  is  sure,  the  way  is 
sure."  "  O  yes,"  said  I,  "  Christ  is  the  way,  sure  and  tried."  She 
fell  into  a  drowse,  when  again  she  started,  with  the  same  bright 
expression  on  her  pale,  emaciated  features.  "I  hear  some  one 
saying,  '  able,  able.7  "  "  O  yes,"  said  I,  "  Christ  is  able,  and  he 
is  assuring  you  of  his  power  over  the  great  enemy."  After  a  time 
she  desired  to  be  raised  up.  I  sat  at  the  head  of  the  bed  and  sup- 
ported her  on  my  arm.  The  last  struggle  came ;  a  dark  and  fear- 
ful struggle.  A  change  overspread  all  her  face.  Her  eye  was  up- 
turned with  an  expression  of  deepest  agony.  Every  line  of  her 
emaciated  and  pallid  countenance  was  expressive  of  fear  and  prayer : 
and  her  clasped  hands  were  raised,  as  if  in  earnest  supplication. 
Suddenly  her  hands  fell  slowly  and  quietly  on  her  bosom;  her 
eyes  closed  in  peace ;  her  whole  countenance  was  calm ;  and  as 
a  wearied  child,  she  fell  asleep.  I  could  not  but  read  in  these 
tokens  her  spiritual  conflict.  She  was  passing  the  dark  valley : 
heart  and  flesh  failed  :  in  fear  and  agony  she  lifted  her  eye  and 
hand  in  prayer :  the  dying  breath  of  supplication  was  heard,  and 
the  end  was  peace.  The  mourners  had  stood  hushed  amid  the 
agonies  of  that  last  moment ;  but  now  one  whispered  to  another, 
she  is  dead,  and  they  wept  aloud. 

There  was  one  last  hope  which  we  cherished  :  it  was  that  her 
husband  might  at  least  take  one  farewell  look  of  her  face  before 
the  grave  hid  it  from  his  eye.  The  steam-boat  was  hourly  expected, 
and  we  fondly  hoped  he  might  come.  I  left  the  bed  of  death  and 
passed  out  of  the  house  to  watch  the  approaching  boat.  It  was  one 
of  the  loveliest  days  of  summer.  The  house  was  beautifully  situa- 
ted on  an  elevated  slope,  with  a  fine  lawn  in  front,  which  gradu- 
ally descended  to  the  water.  An  amphitheatre  of  mountains  in  the 
rear  seemed  to  hem  in  the  little  village,  while  before  the  house  the 
broad  bay,  dotted  with  countless  islands  and  whitened  by  canvass, 
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lay  like  a  sheet  of  silver  inlaid  with  emerald  and  pearl,  its  sunny 
waters  hardly  ruffled  by  the  summer  zephyr  that  played  across  its 
surface.  I  thought  how  strange,  that,  amid  so  much  beauty,  death 
should  be  universal  lord,  and  sorrow  the  common  heritage.  And  as 
I  thought  of  the  loved  one,  whose  spirit  had  just  parted  from  us, 
with  a  most  soothing  power  rushed  into  my  mind  the  words  of 
another  departed  saint,  "  If  earth  be  so  beautiful,  what  must 
heaven  be." 

The  column  of  smoke,  rising  above  the  islands,  told  the  boat's 
approach,  and  soon  she  rounded  the  point  and  landed  her  passen- 
gers at  the  wharf.     I  saw  one  leave  the  shore  and   pass  rapidly 

toward  the  house.  I  was  almost  ready  to  exclaim,   "  It  is  Mr. ." 

His  person  and  gait,  to  my  anxious  mind,  resembled  those  of  the 
husband,  whose  coming  I  so  earnestly  desired.  I  even  went  down 
to  meet  him,  as  he  came  upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  But 
it  was  a  stranger — and  passing  through  the  stile,  he  turned  towards 
the  village  and  disappeared. 

Our  last  hope  was  crushed,  and  with  a  sad  heart  we  prepared 
for  the  last  offices  to  the  dead.  The  corpse  was  carried  to  her 
native  village,  and,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  and  father,  we 
consigned  her  to  the  grave.  Men  were  mourners  there,  and  we 
mourned  for  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead. 

Should  the  traveller,  who  passes  through  our  village,  pause  by 
the  old  deserted  sanctuary  at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  street, 
and  enter  the  rude  burying-ground,  his  eye  will  fall  on  a  large  white 
marble  tablet  a  few  steps  beyond  the  gate.  A  female  figure,  repre- 
senting Hope  leaning  on  an  anchor,  is  carved  at  the  top.  Beneath 
may  be  read  the  name  and  age  of  her  whose  history  I  have  thus 
briefly  sketched,  with  the  date  of  her  death ;  and  below,  an  epitome 
of  her  life,  in  the  brief  and  touching  lamentation  of  the  prophet, 
"  Her  sun  is  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day." 
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For  the  Mother's  Magazine. 

In  a  former  number  we 'inserted  the  "  Introduction  "  to  a  little  volume  entitled 
Put  Off  and  Put  On."     Here  is  a  Chapter  from  this  same  volume,  on 


FRETFULNESS. 

Here  is  another  piece  of  apparel  for  us  to  look  at.  Fretful ness, 
strictly  speaking,  is  a  kind  of  anger,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  ;  just  as  one's  skirt  is  a  part  of  his  coat.  Anger  is  the 
artillery,  fretfulness  the  small  arms. 

We  will  look  at  cases.  The  door  was  shut  with  alarming 
violence.  A  gust  of  wind  perhaps.  No  ;  there  was  no  wind  to 
do  it.  It  was  a  calm  day  in  summer.  Soon  after,  I  heard 
words,  which  seemed  to  have  been  uttered  by  halves  and  quar- 
ters. They  had  a  kind  of  grumbling  sound,  very  strikingly  in 
contrast  with  the  ordinary  tones  of  the  human  voice.  Soon  I 
had  a  view  of  the  face  of  a  lad  ten  years  old,  or  so.  And  there 
was  no  smoothness  or  good  nature  about  it.  It  was  ruffled  as 
the  water  struck  by  a  gust  of  wind.  You  could  have  seen  he 
was  not  happy.  He  had  been  sent  by  his  father  to  catch  the 
horse,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  go.  He  dared  not  disobey  ;  but 
he  went  growling — slamming  the  door — overturning  a  chair — ■ 
thrashing  with  the  halter  every  thing  he  passed  ;  and  the  horse 
too,  poor  fellow,  was  none  the  better  used  for  the  ill-nature  of 
the  boy.  It  was  a  sad  case.  I  forget  about  his  clothes,  but  I 
think  you  will  say  with  me,  his  heart  was  not  very  well  dressed. 

There  is  Susan  by  the  window  with  her  mother's  scissors. 
She  has  already  made  many  holes  in  the  sash,  and  picked  off 
some  of  the  wood-work  with  the  point.  You  can  see  the  damage 
half  across  the  room.  "  Well,  I  don't  care.  I  wanted  to  go  with 
the  rest  of  the  girls  after  berries,  and  mother  wouldn't  let  me 
go.  It's  just  like  her.  She  never  lets  me  go  when  I  want  to. 
I  don't  care  if  I  do  hurt  the  sash  and  break  the  scissors.  She 
might  let  me  go  then."  I  do  not  know  but  she  was  dressed  in 
silks ;  but  she  had  on  one  very  unbecoming  piece  of  raiment, 
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that  I  know;   and  one  that  looked  bad  enough  for  a ,  no, 

it  was  too  bad  for  a  beggar-girl  to  wear ! 

Suppose  you  should  see  fifty  boys  and  girls  like  those  I  have 
just  described;  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  pleasant  sight? 
And  suppose  they  should  all  scold  and  fret  together  just  as  they 
did  when  they  were  alone,  what  kind  of  music  would  you  call 
that?  Do  you  think  they  would  like  to  hear  each  other's 
voices,  or  see  each  other's  faces?  Could  they  take  any  satisfac- 
tion in  each  other's  society?  There  would  be  no  cheerfulness, 
no  cordiality,  no  pleasure  whatever.  They  would  have  to  put 
off  the  garment  of  fretfulness  before  there  could  be  any  hap- 
piness among  them. 

But  this  kind  of  apparel  does  not  look  any  better  on  those 
who  are  not  children.  Sometimes  a  coat  that  would  ill  become 
a  boy,  well  becomes  a  man.  But  this  is  not  a  coat  of  this 
kind.  It  never  looked  well  on  any  rational  being,  high  or  low, 
young  or  old.  I  was  struck  the  other  day  with  the  appearance 
of  a  man.  A  laborer  in  his  employment  had  accidently  injured 
an  article  of  some  value.  There  was  tinder  about  him  and 
here  was  a  spark.  There  was  not  boisterous  passion,  but  a 
spirit  of  fretfulness.  "  You  careless,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  just 
see  what  you  have  done.  You  are  as  stupid  as  a  Hottentot. 
You  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  any  thing."  So  the  stream 
hissed  away  at  this  rate  for  some  time. 

"  But  we  must  fret  at  the  carelessness  of  others  ;  who  can  help 
it?"  Must  !  But  this  man  ceased  the  moment  his  eyes  met  a 
pious  friend,  who  had  not  before  been  observed.  The  lowering 
sky  was  cloudless  in  a  moment.  The  scowl  hurried  off  that 
countenance,  like  light  vapor  in  a  gale.  The  dashing  waves 
were  quiet  in  an  instant.  Yes,  and  there  ought  not  to  have  been 
any  such  waves,  but  a  "  meek  and  quiet  spirit." 

But  farther.  I  have  heard  an  accomplished  lady's  voice  set 
to  the  same  tune.  The  table  was  laid  for  dinner  ;  footsteps  of  the 
servant  were  heard ;  but  suddenly  there  was  a  crash  !  an  un- 
lucky accident  laid  two  beautiful  dishes  in  scattered  ruins  on 
the  floor.  "You — you — you  !"  No  matter  for  the  rest.  I  have 
heard  of  a  "continual  dropping"  in  connection  with  a  female 
voice ;  but  now  there  was  a  shower,  and  the  drops  were  scald- 
ing hot.    "  But  she  could  not  help  it."    But  she  did  help  it. 
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For  no  sooner  had  she  discovered  that  a  door  had  been  partly 
open,  and  several  distinguished  guests  had  heard  the  whole, 
than  all  was  quief  as  a  summer's  eve.  You  would  have  thought, 
from  her  appearance,  there  had  not  been  a  ripple  on  that  sea 
for  a  twelvemonth.  She  could  help  it.  She  was  no  more 
obliged  to  put  on  such  a  robe  of  fretful ness,  than  she  was  to 
meet  her  guests  in  a  coat  of  mail,  or  in  a  garment  of  sackcloth. 
She  could  help  it;  else  there  never  would  have  been  in  the 
Scriptures  any  injunction  of  "forbearing  one  another  in  love," 
or  any  thing  about  a  "quiet  spirit." 

Have  you  never  heard  of  Nabal  ?  Well,  he  was  a  full  grown 
fretter.  I  should  think,  from  what  is  said  respecting  him  in 
1  Sam.  25  :  17,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men 
of  his  day  in  this  kind  of  business,  for  he  was  "  such  a  son  of 
Belial  that  a  man  cannot  speak  to  him." 

And  there  are  some  Nabals  in  our  days ;  persons  whom  you 
must  manage  as  carefully  as  a  sailor  his  ship's  sails,  when  the  wind 
is  baffling  or  the  weather  squally.  They  cannot  bear  a  disappoint- 
ment of  the  slightest  kind.  Every  little  gust  of  adversity  fans 
some  hidden  spark.  You  cannot  see  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  vexation  making  that  way,  but  you  may  expect  to  hear  from 
it ;  jnst  as  when  you  see  a  lighted  match  approaching  a  loaded 
cannon,  you  presume  on  an  explosion. 

But  it  cannot  be  helped,  you  think.  Suppose  every  fretful 
word  from  that  gentleman's  lips  were  to  dash  out  a  pane  of  the 
glass  in  his  windows,  and  every  such  word  from  his  lady 
were  to  lay  an  article  of  her  crockery  in  pieces  on  the  floor  ; 
you  might  hear  a  terrible  rattling  for  a  while,  but  it  would 
hold  up  ere  long,  like  an  April  shower. 

And  just  listen  now  to  another  supposition.  Suppose  that 
fretful  boy  were  to  have  a  black  spot  come  out  on  his  face  every 
time  he  got  out  of  humor  for  a  week.  How  do  you  think  he 
would  look  by  Saturday  night?  Or  suppose  he  should  lose  a 
piece  of  his  jacket  as  big  as  your  hand,  do  you  not  think  he 
would  soon  need  a  new  one  ?  And  would  not  the  prospect  to 
either  of  these  boys  of  such  a  result  effectually  restrain  them  ? 

I  think,  my  young  friends,  that  fretfulness  is  a  garment  that 
ought  to  be  put  off.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  thrown  into  that 
heap  of  "  filthy  rags,"  where  we  have  been  throwing  all  those 
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other  garments  which  I  have  been  describing.  It  is  a  detesta- 
ble apparel,  see  it  where  you  may.  None  but  Satan,  and  those 
that  are  like  him,  can  love  to  see  it  on  any  rational  being. 
They  who  wear  it  are  always  "  hateful,  and  hating  one  another." 
Well,  let  them  wear  it,  and  every  piece  of  it  they  can  find.  Let 
them  take  ours,  and  never  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  any 
thing  like  it  on  us  again. 


FAMILY    WORSHIP. 

Mr.  Howard  the  philanthropist  never  neglected  the  duty  of 
family  prayer,  even  though  there  was  but  one,  and  that  one  his 
domestic,  to  join  him  in  it,  always  declaring,  that  where  he  had 
a  tent  God  should  have  an  altar.  This  was  the  case,  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  every  part  of  Europe  which  they  visited  to- 
gether ;  it  being  his  invariable  practice,  wherever  and  with 
whomsoever  he  might  be,  to  tell  Thomasson  to  come  to  him  at 
a  certain  hour,  at  which,  well  knowing  what  the  direction 
meant,  he  would  be  sure  to  find  him  in  his  room,  the  doors  of 
which  he  would  order  him  to  fasten ;  when,  let  who  would 
come,  nobody  was  admitted  till  this  devotional  exercise  was 
over.  "  Very  few,"  says  the  humble  narrator,  "  knew  the  good- 
ness of  this  man's  heart." 


For  the  Mother's  Magazine. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  MATERNAL  FAITHFULNESS  AND 
CONFIDENCE  IN  GOD. 

Where  is  the  christian  mother  whose  heart,  as  she  looks 
upon  the  beloved  nursling  in  her  arms,  does  not  involuntarily 
utter  the  prayer — "Oh  that  this  child  might  live  before  God  ! 
That  this  heart,  so  unconscious  of  sin  and  its  attendant  misery, 
might  even  now  be  new  created  by  the  blessed  Spirit,  and  this 
infant  voice  learn  to  lisp  the  praises  of  the  Redeemer,  while  yet 
earthly  joys  and  sorrows  are  a  sound  unknown  !"  Can  a  mo- 
ther's love,  in  all  its  depth  and  intensity,  be  content  on  behalf  of 
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her  child,  with  any  boon  short  of  the  salvation  of  his  sonl? 
Can  she  rest  satisfied,  while  pouring  out  the  heart's  richest  and 
purest  affections  over  the  precious  gift,  without  an  ardent  de- 
sire that  it  may  be  improved  to  the  glory  of  the  great  Giver? 
Surely  not,  if  she  remembers  the  ten  thousand  claims  of  her 
Redeemer  to  the  undivided  love  and  service  of  the  creatures 
he  has  made ;  surely  not,  if  she  remembers  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  and  the  possibility  that  death  may  untwine  those  clasping 
fingers  from  her  neck,  and  shroud  her  beloved  one  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  sepulchre. 

He  who  well  knew  a  mother's  love,  has  made  ample  provi- 
sion in  the  promises  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  utmost  desires.  The 
blessing  of  Abraham  has  come  on  the  Gentiles  through  faith, 
and  it  secures  to  faithful,  believing  parents,  the  everlasting  in- 
terests of  those  who  are  dearer  to  them  than  life.  Resting-  with 
unshaken  confidence  on  the  word  of  Him  who  cannot  lie,  the 
pious  mother  may  sow  the  seed  of  divine  grace  in  the  youthful 
heart,  water  it  with  her  prayers  and  tears,  and  then,  in  the  as- 
surance of  hope,  wait  the  blessed  issue.  Her  head  may  be 
whitened  with  the  frosts  of  age,  or  it  may  be  resting  on  its  last 
cold  pillow  before  those  prayers  shall  be  answered  ;  but  if  there 
is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  repenting  sinner,  surely  that  sainted 
mother  who  is  bowing  near  the  throne,  will  not  be  ignorant 
that  it  is  the  son  of  her  love,  he  for  whom  she  suffered,  and  wept, 
and  prayed  while  on  earth,  whose  conversion  has  sent  a  thrill 
of  rapture  through  all  the  bright  ranks  of  the  redeemed.  Amid 
myriads  of  sympathizing  and  rejoicing  spirits,  she  shall  confess 
that  He  is  faithful  who  hath  promised,  for  this  her  son  was  dead 
and  is  alive  again,  he  was  lost  and  is  found  ! 

But  there  is  a  christian  mother  whose  heart,  as  it  yearns  over 
her  distant  "  sailor  boy,"  and  remembers  all  the  perils  and  temp- 
tations with  which  he  is  surrounded,  almost  refuses  to  be  com- 
forted. He  who,  in  childhood  and  youth,  was  so  tenderly 
watched  and  nurtured — whose  infant  prayer  was  lisped  at  her 
knee,  and  in  whom  her  heart  was  so  bound  up  that  the  very 
thought  of  separation  seemed  to  chill  the  current  of  life  within 
it — he  is  now  far  from  her,  exposed  to  hardships  and  dangers 
which  she  shudders  to  contemplate. 

"  His  path  is  on  the  mountain  wave; 
"His  home  is  on  the  deep.'* 
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And  among  all  the  associates  with  whom  he  comes  in  daily- 
contact,  who  shall  care  for  his  soul  ?  Who,  like  a  mother,  shall 
guard  him  from  the  approaches  of  evil,  strengthen  him  in  the 
hour  of  temptation,  or  seek  to  lead  him  to  the  Lamb  of  God, 
who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world?  Can  faith  rely  cheer- 
fully on  the  promises,  under  circumstances  such  as  these?  An 
incident  which  occurred  a  (c\v  years  since  may,  perhaps,  answer 
this  question. 

The  husband  of  the  writer  was  at  that  time  settled  in  the 
ministry,  in  a  seaport  town  in  New  England.  Vessels  from  va- 
rious quarters  of  the  globe  were  constantly  in  the  harbor,  and 
his  sympathies  were  strongly  excited  in  behalf  of  that  interest- 
ing class  "  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  do  business  on 
the  great  waters."  Little  comparatively  was  then  felt  or  done 
for  their   salvation  by  the  American  churches,  and  many  of 

them  were  hardened  and  degraded  in  the  extreme,  but  Mr. 

soon  found  one  avenue  to  the  heart  through  which  he  could 
always  approach  the  most  abandoned.  The  simple  question — 
"Have  you  a  mother — a  praying-  mother?"  never  failed  to 
touch  a  chord  which  vibrated  through  every  nerve,  and 
brought  down  the  scoffing  unbeliever,  in  the  tearful  simplicity 
of  childhood,  a  willing  listener  to  the  voice  of  kindness  and 
instruction. 

On  one  occasion,  at  an  evening  meeting  in  the  vestry,  a 
sailor  came  forward,  and  after  a  thrilling  exhortation  to  those 
present  who  were  impenitent,  related  his  story,  which  was  sub- 
stantially as  follows.    He  was  a  native  of  the  adjoining  town  of 

T ,  and  had  a  pious  mother  who  dedicated  him  to  God  in 

infancy,  and  endeavored  faithfully  to  train  him  up  for  heaven. 
In  early  youth  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  this  best  of  earthly 
friends,  but  on  her  dying  bed  she  warned,  instructed,  and  prayed 
for  him,  and  before  her  death  exacted  from  him  a  solemn 
pledge  that  he  would  seek  her  covenant  God,  and  prepare  to 
meet  her  before  his  throne.  He  became  soon  after  a  sailor  boy, 
and  in  that  school  of  depravity  forgot  the  lessons  of  his  child- 
hood, and  learned  the  language  and  habits  of  the  enemies  of 
Jesus.  As  a  good  seaman,  however,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  first  mate,  and  in  this  capacity  was  one  beautiful  even- 
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ing  keeping  his  watch  on  deck  alone,  when,  as  he  was  gazing 
upon  the  stars  which  glittered  above  him,  thoughts  of  his  ne- 
glected God,  of  his  childhood's  promise,  and  more  than  all,  of 
his  beloved  mother,  came  suddenly  into  his  soul,  until  it  was 
overpowered  with  strong  emotion.  His  lips  involuntarily  ut- 
tered the  inquiry — "  Where  is  my  mother?"  and  an  answer- 
ing voice  from  those  bright  stars  seemed  to  reproach  him 
with  his  broken  vow,  as  memory  brought  up  from  her  secret 
cell  the  whole  scene  of  that  mother's  last  illness  and  death. 
Conviction  fastened  upon  him,  his  sins  were  set  in  order  before 
him,  and  in  the  agony  of  his  spirit,  he  fell  on  the  deck  and  cried 
aloud  for  mercy.  The  captain  supposing  him  deranged,  sent 
another  to  supply  his  place,  and  had  him  removed  to  the  cabin  ; 
but  as  his  distresses  continued  to  increase,  they  made  the  nearest 
harbor,  and  sent  immediately  for  a  physician.  He  could  not 
"minister  to  a  mind  diseased,"  and  advised  the  captain  to  call 
in  a  clergyman.  This  was  accordingly  done;  and  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  F.  entered  the  cabin,  he  was  accosted  by  the  trembling  pe- 
nitent with  the  eager  inquiry,  "Are  you  a  minister  of  Christ? 
Can  you  pray  ?"  The  conversation  was  deeply  interesting,  and 
at  its  close  the  sailor  promised  to  accompany  Mr.  F.  to  a  prayer- 
meeting  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  neighborhood  that  even- 
ing. While  there,  the  Savior  of  sinners  was  revealed  to  his  soul, 
his  burden  taken  off,  and  a  new  song  of  praise  put  into  his 
mouth.  He  left  the  vessel  and  started  at  once  for  home,  that  he 
might  proclaim  to  his  old  friends  and  neighbors  the  wonderful 
love  of  God  to  his  soul.  The  mother,  who  had  prayed  so  often 
for  his  conversion  and  had  died  without  the  sight,  was  low  in 
the  dust,  but  who  can  doubt  that  as  the  joyful  tidings  of  another 
repenting  sinner  readied  the  heavenly  host,  her  harp  was  loud- 
est in  its  notes  of  praise  ! 

The  above  is  not  an  isolated  case.  If  all  the  instances  in 
which  God,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  has  answered  prayer  and 
honored  maternal  faith  were  recorded,  the  unbelief  of  christian 
parents  would  be  rebuked :  but  of  the  hundreds  who  are  the 
recipients  of  his  mercy,  very  few  give  him  the  glory.  Enough  is 
known,  however,  to  warrant  us  in  asserting,  not  only  from  the 
word}  but  from  the  providences  of  Jehovah,  that  the  provisions 
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for  the  salvation  of  our  children  are  as  broad  and  ample  as  for 
our  own  souls,  and  that  it  is  our  privilege  to  train  them  up  for 
God,  with  the  full  assurance  that  He  will  accept  the  offering, 
and  in  his  own  way  bring  them  into  his  family,  and  make  them 
"  heirs  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  underlled,  and  thatfadeth 
not  away."  S.  T.  Martyn. 


For  the  Mother's  Magazine. 

OBITUARY  NOTICE  OF  MRS.  HULDAH  WILLARD,  RELICT  OF  THE 
LATE  REV.  JOHN   WILLARD,  OF  LUNENBURG,  VT. 

The  subject  of  this  obituary  notice  was  born  in  Berlin,  Conn, 
(Kensington  parish,)  Nov.  18,  1762.  Her  parents,  Jonathan  Lang- 
don,  Esq.  and  Elisabeth  Edwards,  were  immediate  descendants  of 
the  pilgrim  fathers,  and  sedulously  instructed  their  children  in  those 
moral  precepts  and  religious  tenets  which  distinguished  their  ances- 
tors. Mrs.  Willard's  mind  was  vigorous,  possessed  of  much  vi- 
vacity— a  glowing  imagination — ardent  feelings  and  affections ;  in 
mature  years  she  ever  felt  under  vast  obligations  to  those  worthy 
parents  for  that  judicious  training  in  youth,  which  diciplined  all  her 
mental  faculties,  and  made  them  subservient  to  her  own  true  hap- 
piness in  after-life,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
Though  the  facilities  for  female  education  were  extremely  limited 
in  the  country  during  that  early  period,  yet  eight  years  of  instruc- 
tion under  one  classical  teacher,  a  student  of  Yale  College,  and 
her  introduction,  by  marriage,  to  an  intercourse  with  the  clergy  of 
Connecticut  and  other  literary  society,  were  circumstances  which 
contributed  to  that  cultivation  of  intellect  and  polish  of  manners 
which  rendered  her,  to  the  last  year  of  her  existence,  an  interesting 
and  instructive  companion  to  all  within  her  sphere.  In  January, 
1788,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  Rev.  John  Willard, 
then  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Society  of  Meriden,  Conn. 
Though  her  convictions  of  sin  had  been  pungent  from  her  child- 
hood, it  was  about  two  years  after  this  period  before  she  felt  a 
confidence  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  atonement  sufficient  to  as- 
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sume  a  covenant  relation  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  she  ever 
afterward  maintained  with  exemplary  fidelity.  In  1802  the  con- 
nection between  her  husband  and  his  Society  in  Meriden  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  following  year  he  was  installed  over  the  Church 
and  Society  in  Lunenburg,  Vt.  The  grief  which  Mrs.  W.  felt  on 
leaving  her  relatives  and  youthful  acquaintance  in  her  native  State, 
amounted  almost  to  anguish,  as  in  an  infirm  state  of  health  she 
journeyed  into  the  rough  forests  of  Vermont;  but  when  in  subse- 
quent time  her  husband  realized  the  fruit  of  his  ministerial  labors, 
and  through  his  missionary  efforts  the  Rose  of  Sharon  blossomed 
in  the  infant  settlements  around  him,  she  was  heard  to  say,  "  Now 
I  am  satisfied  ;  heaven  has  chastised  me  by  this  removal  from  for- 
mer friends,  but  many  souls  have  been  gathered  to  Christ,  and  I 
rejoice  that  I  was  afflicted  that  others  might  live." 

By  the  death  of  her  consort  in  1826,  she  became  a  solitary 
widow,  but  ever  evinced  much  gratitude  for  the  deep,  affectionate 
interest  manifested  for  her  by  his  Society  after  that  afflicting  event, 
and  during  the  absence  of  all  her  children  for  several  years. 
When  invited  to  remove  to  a  distance  and  settle  with  one  of  them, 
she  replied  in  the  negative  with  much  emphasis :  "  Your  Father's 
people  are  all  my  children."  And  her  confidence  in  them  was  not 
misplaced,  for  they  continued  to  regard  this  venerable  relict  of 
their  former  pastor  with  sympathetic  kindness  to  the  last  hour  of 
her  life. 

Mrs.  Willard  was  a  deep  student  in  Theology.  She  had  a  clear, 
distinct  view  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  ;  and  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  whence  she  derived  her  faith,  was  her  daily  delightful 
employment ;  these  were  meat  and  drink  to  her  hungering,  thirst- 
ing spirit.  And  I  cannot  forbear  here  to  mention  one  habit  of  hers 
for  the  imitation  of  other  Christians  :  she  never  allowed  herself  to 
take  up  a  paper  or  book  to  read,  until  she  had  previously  that  day 
perused  a  page  or  more  of  the  sacred  volume.  Her  views  of  the 
requirements  of  God's  holy  law,  of  the  deformity  of  sin  and  entire 
sovereignty  of  the  Creator,  were  very  impressive;  and  these  in- 
duced correspondent  conformity  to  the  Gospel  precepts.  Her  con- 
stant deportment  and  conversation  were  marked  with  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  truth,  integrity,  and  that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil. 
She  regarded  the  Sabbath  with  profound  reverence7  and  always  en- 
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deavored  to  make  it  for  herself  and  family  a  holy  day  of  refresh- 
ment for  soul  and  body,  a  day  of  rest  to  her  domestics  also,  for 
whose  religious  advantages  and  spiritual  welfare  she  felt  her  own 
responsibility. 

By  her  invitation,  the  first  female  prayer-meeting  was  convened 
at  her  house,  and  sustained,  as  far  as  her  influence  and  presence 
could  do  it,  for  twenty-five  years.  She  was  seventy-two  years  of 
age  when  the  first  Maternal  Association  was  organized  in  her 
neighborhood  ;  but  she  had  been  a  faithful  mother,  and  her  inter- 
est in  all  that  concerned  a  mother's  duties  evidently  had  not  declined. 
Though  at  that  time  all  her  children  and  grand-children  were  set- 
tled in  New- York  or  Illinois,  she  solicited  the  privilege  of  becoming 
a  member  of  that  Association,  had  the  names  of  all  her  children 
placed  on  the  list  with  others,  and  greatly  encouraged  the  younger 
mothers  by  her  counsels  and  prayers. 

Owing  to  a  peculiar  physical  constitution,  as  we  believe,  and  to 
some  terrific  impressions  early  imbibed,  often  during  her  long  life 
she  was  brought  under  bondage  to  the  fear  of  death.  As  the  king 
of  terrors  approached  however,  it  pleased  a  kind  Providence  to 
blunt  his  weapons.  About  a  year  before  her  decease,  a  paralytic 
shock  prostrated  her  mental  and  corporeal  powers  for  several  days  ; 
when  partially  recovered,  she  observed  to  those  around  her :  "  You 
appear  to  think  me  dangerously  ill ;  but  if  this  is  the  gate  of  death, 
how  easy  it  seems  to  slide  into  the  eternal  world ;  why  do  you  wish 
me  to  recover  V  It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  notwithstanding  her 
faculties  appeared  more  or  less  confused  on  all  other  subjects,  she 
remained  as  bright  and  consistent  as  ever  in  her  religious  exercises 
and  conversation.  Though  dead  to  the  world,  she  appeared  alive 
indeed  unto  God.  Her  treasures  of  spiritual  knowledge  seemed 
more  than  ever  abundant.  Often  then,  with  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  would  she  speak  of  the  early  instructions  she 
had  received  from  her  parents.  Once  when  alluding  to  it,  she 
said  :  "Ah,  they  did  not  know  how  much  they  were  doing  for  me ; 
I  was  taught  the  '  Assembly's  Catechism  '  till  it  was  as  familiar  to 
me  as  the  alphabet ;  I  thought  it  irksome  to  be  obliged  to  repeat  it 
every  week  for  years  after  it  was  thoroughly  learned  or  committed  ; 
but  now  I  love  them  for  it.  When  wearisome  nights  are  appointed 
unto  me,  I  often  repeat  it  through,  by  which  some  sweet  passage  of 
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Scripture  is  brought  to  mind,  proving  an  antidote  for  my  agitated 
spirits."  It  was  strikingly  apparent  to  all,  that  her  outward  afflic- 
tion, by  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  Spirit,  was  producing  a  sanctify- 
ing influence  on  her  heart.  Her  soul  seemed  indeed  putting  on  its 
holy  garments.  Though  her  conflicts  at  times  were  great,  yet  at 
others  her  peace  in  God  was  as  a  river,  and  her  joy  abundant. 
The  suitableness,  the  preciousness  of  the  Gospel  were  her  absorbing 
themes.  It  was  often  remarked  by  ministers  and  other  christian 
friends  who  visited  her,  that  "  Mrs.  Willard  was  not  long  to  sojourn 
here,  she  was  too  spiritual  for  earth." 

At  the  expiration  of  thirteen  months  a  second  paralytic  affection 
occurred,  which  soon  terminated  her  life.  It  wholly  deprived  her 
limbs  of  motion,  and  nearly  destroyed  her  speech ;  still  she  was 
conscious,  and  when  asked  if  she  was  happy  in  view  of  death,  she 
whispered,  "Most  happy."  At  another  time,  "Have  you  any  fear 
of  death  ?"  "  No."  By  another  friend  the  inquiry  was  made  :  "  Are 
you  quite  ready?"  "Yes  yes,  ready;"  accompanied  by  a  sweet 
smile,  she  added,  "I  shall  be  happy"  and  this  was  the  last  sentence 
she  ever  uttered.  Thus  expired  this  venerable  disciple  of  Christ  on 
May  9th,  1842,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age.  "Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 


For  the  Mother's  Magazine. 

A   REMINISCENCE. 

On  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  not  far  from  the  home  of  my 
childhood,  stands  a  humble  and  time-worn  dwelling,  once  the 
abode  of  peace  and  content,  but  now  deserted  and  lone,  or  occu- 
pied by  strangers.  Walk  with  me  thither  in  this  twilight  hour, 
and  let  me  speak  to  you  of  days  gone  by,  in  which  this  was  my 
favorite  resort,  and  when  I  was  welcomed  with  smiles  of  sincere 
joy  by  those  who  now  sleep  in  death.  It  is  a  quiet  spot.  The  stran- 
ger would  pass  it  without  notice,  and  the  great  ones  of  earth 
would  deem  life  spent  in  such  a  place  an  insupportable  burden. 
Yet,  here  have  lived  and  died  those  whose  hearts  throbbed  with 
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kindness  to  all  about  them ;  who,  though  they  had  no  distinc- 
tion of  wealth  or  talent,  passed  through  the  world  fulfilling-  their 
allotted  task  with  cheerfulness  and  went  down  to  the  grave 
cheered  by  the  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality.    Enter  this  little 
gate  with  me ;  it  leads  to  the  garden.    Here  once  you  might 
have  found  the  choicest  flowers  growing  in  rich  profusion,  but 
now  no  hand  removes  the  noxious  weeds,  and  desolation  reigns 
where  all  was  beauty.    Sit  with  me  on  these  stone  steps  which 
lead  down  to  the  water.    How  many  hours  have  I  spent  here 
gazing  upon  its  smooth  surface,  scarce  disturbed  by  the  slightest 
motion  save  when  the  circling  eddies  told  of  some  pebble  thrown 
by  my  own  almost  unconscious  hand.    Here,  under  the  super- 
vision of  that  master-builder  Imagination,  how  many  edifices 
have  risen  noiselessly,  surpassing  in  magnificence  and  beauty 
the  most  splendid  palaces  of  earth,  and  tenanted  by  those  who 
were  enshrined  in  deep  recesses  of  the  soul's  most  ardent  affec- 
tions.   How  swiftly  passed  the  hours  as  I  sat  thus  gazing  and 
indulging  in  reverie,  and  how  reluctantly  did  I  yield  to  the  kind 
solicitude  which  warned  me  of  the  damps  of  evening.     But 
leaving  these  solitary  steps,  come  with  me  to  the  house.    This 
white  door,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  dark  hue  of  the  building, 
in  accordance  with  the  hospitable  custom  of  our  fathers,  told 
the  benighted  traveller  of  a  habitation  near,  and  assured  him  of 
a  welcome  if  he  would  enter.    How  many  thrilling  scenes  have 
passed  beneath  this  roof !    Here  true  hearts  have  lived  and  loved. 
Here  death  has  entered  and  borne  away  the  delights  of  fond  pa- 
rents, the  choicest  treasures  of  paternal  love.    They  who  dwelt 
here  knew  nothing  of  earthly  grandeur,  and  little  of  the  happi- 
ness which  fills  the  cup  of  earth's  votaries.   Disappointment  and 
sorrow  were  the  constant  attendants  of  their  path,  and  affliction 
laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  them.    Yet  contented,  and  resigned, 
and  ever  cheerful  were  the  hearts  that  clustered  round  the  board, 
and  the  fire-side  was  encircled  by  those  who  gathered  the  peace- 
able fruits  of  righteousness  from  the  thorny  plants  of  tribulation. 
One  there  was  (the  mother  of  this  household)  whose  image  is 
associated  with  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.    Time  had 
bleached  her  locks  and  care  had  furrowed  her  cheek,  long  before 
I  looked  up  to  her  as  an  example  of  patience  and  cheerfulness, 
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and  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  she  seemed  fast  descending  to 
her  last  home.  Her  life  had  been  one  of  peculiar  trials,  and  often 
as  I  noticed  the  sad,  yet  subdued  expression  of  her  countenance, 
I  wondered  that  one  frail  form  could  have  endured  so  much. 
Of  her  childhood  I  know  nothing,  but  in  early  life  she  had 
placed  her  affections  on  one  who,  in  the  estimation  of  her  friends, 
was  not  worthy  of  her  love,  and  notwithstanding  their  disap- 
probation, stood  by  his  side  at  the  altar  and  exchanged  with  him 
vows  of  lasting  kindness.  Alas !  that  affection  so  pure,  so  self- 
sacrificing,  even  though  misguided  and  misplaced,  should  be  so 
requited  !  He  was  indeed  unworthy,  and  only  a  few  years  had 
rolled  away  before  she  was  forced  to  bring  home  the  unwel- 
come truth  to  her  inmost  soul  !  Sorrowful  indeed  were  the  days 
in  which  she  first  felt  herself  alone,  for  she  was  alone  even  though 
he  sat  by  her  side,  for  no  sympathy  with  her  abode  in  his  heart. 
He  sought  not  to  cheer  her  amid  her  toil,  and  when,  one  by  one, 
her  children  were  laid  in  the  grave,  she  could  not  look  to  him 
for  consolation.  But  she  uttered  no  complaint ;  no  reproach,  in 
word,  or  deed,  or  look,  told  how  little  in  return  she  received  for 
having  yielded  to  him  not  only  her  heart's  deep  treasures,  but 
the  love  and  kindness  of  her  friends.  None  ever  heard  a  mur- 
muring word  from  her  lips,  or  saw  the  frown  of  discontent  upon 
her  brow.  She  had  learned  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly, 
and  drank  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  his  dying  prayer,  "Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Yet  darker  and 
darker  days  were  before  her.  It  was  sad,  how  sad  only  a  moth- 
er's heart  can  feel  or  tell,  to  close  the  eyes  of  her  loved  ones, 
when  first  they  had  learned  to  lisp  her  name,  and  follow  them 
to  their  narrow  home.  But  more  bitter  were  the  dregs  of  her 
cup,  when  the  Destroyer  laid  his  unsparing  hand  upon  those 
who  had  grown  up  around  her,  and  upon  whom  she  leaned  for 
support  in  her  declining  years.  She  watched  their  fading  bloom, 
she  ministered  to  their  wants,  she  closed  their  eyes  in  death,  and 
one  after  another  they  were  carried  from  her  sight,  until  jive 
daughters,  taken  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  slept  side  by  side  in 
yonder  church-yard.  Her  husband  followed,  and  when  she  re- 
turned to  her  desolate  home,  all  looked  to  see  her  sink  in  de- 
spondency and  gloom  beneath  these  repeated  strokes.    But  still 
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she  sang  of  mercy,  and  still  the  smile  of  resignation  lighted  up 
her  wan  features.  She  "  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible," 
and  they  who  sat  with  her  by  her  now  almost  solitary  hearth, 
and  heard  her  speak  of  the  never-failing  £Oodness  of  her  heaven- 
ly Father  in  sparing  some  of  her  children  to  her  still,  could  not 
fail  to  acknowledge  that  in  truth  "  there  is  no  sorrow  that  heaven 
cannot  heal." 

At  this  time  I  left  my  home,  and  for  several  years  I  saw  very 
little  of  her,  until  at  length  I  went,  at  her  own  request,  to  stand 
by  her  dying  bed.  My  tears  fell  fast  as  I  gazed  upon  the  sunken 
eye,  and  stooped  to  catch  the  scarcely  audible  parting  words. 
"  No,  nothing  more  can  be  done  for  me,"  said  she  in  answer  to 
my  inquiries;  "  a  few  days  will  find  me  laid  beside  those  who 
are  gone  before  ;  you  will  not  see  me  long."  I  whispered  in  her 
ear  of  the  meeting  before  our  Father's  throne,  and  the  earnest  eye 
and  faint  smile  told  that  her  hopes  all  centered  there.  More 
than  eighty  winters  had  scattered  their  chilling  snows  upon  her, 
but  the  kindly  warmth  of  a  soul  which  had  long  sat  beneath 
the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  still  remained.  My  tears 
dried  as  I  heard  her  speak  of  Him  in  whom  she  had  believed, 
for  I  thought  of  the  long-prisoned  soul  bursting  its  chain  and 
exulting  as  it  laid  aside  its  mortal  clog,  conscious  of  entire  free- 
dom from  imperfection  and  frailty  and  sin,  and  rejoicing  in  his 
glorious  image  for  ever  impressed  upon  its  own  noble  and  now- 
unfettered  powers.  I  could  not  weep  in  view  of  such  an  hour,  for 
I  knew  that  in  the  joy,  the  exceeding  rapture  of  that  change, 
would  vanish  all  painful  recollection  of  past  suffering.  She  now 
sleeps  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley,  and  full  well  I  believe 
that  the  long  years  of  trial  on  earth  are  to  her  as  a  painful 
dream  giving  place  to  a  joyous  waking. 

I  will  not  extract  the  moral  from  my  tale  of  truth,  nor  will  I 
apologize  for  the  sad  strain  in  which  I  have  written.  I  sought 
to  "  live  my  childhood  o'er  again,"  and  to  pay  a  slight  tribute  of 
respect  to  one  in  whose  steps  I  would  tread,  and  of  whom  I 
would  learn  to  bear  with  cheerfulness  the  trials  of  life,  thus 
honoring  Him  who  is  the  stay  and  support  of  the  sorrowing. 

S. 
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NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 


An  aged  divine  at  the  funeral  of  a  child,  said  that  "our  children 
are  not  our  own,  but  are  loaned  to  us  by  the  Lord,  and  the  love  he 
feels  for  them  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  fondest  parent  can  pos- 
sibly feel  or  comprehend."  This  remark  struck  me  with  peculiar 
force,  and  excited  in  my  mind  a  train  of  reflections  which  I  trust  I 
shall  never  forget.  It  is  a  thought  full  of  rapture  to  the  pious  pa- 
rent ;  dearly  as  I  love  my  babes,  anxiously  as  I  watch  each  devel- 
opement  of  character,  and  fervently  as  I  pray  for  their  salvation,  yet 
there  is  a  Being  who  loves  them  infinitely  better  than  I  do ;  whose 
eye  marks  the  forming  character  with  deeper  solicitude  than  the 
most  devoted  mother  possibly  can.  This  Being  is  omnipotent,  and 
"in  his  hands  are  the  issues  of  life."  Then  with  what  confidence, 
with  what  unwavering  faith  can  I  implore  Heaven's  choicest  bles- 
sings to  rest  upon  my  children,  praying  that  his  Holy  Spirit  may 
breathe  upon  them,  that  his  love  may  occupy  the  first  place  in 
their  young  hearts,  and  that,  living  or  dying,  they  may  be  his  for 
ever. 

But  there  is  one  thought  connected  with  this  doctrine  of  startling 
interest.  I  have  been  so  situated  as  to  be  compelled  to  place  my 
infant  in  the  arms  of  a  nurse  that  she  might  supply  to  it  the  place 
of  a  mother,  and  with  a  mother's  tenderness  attend  to  all  its  wants. 
Now  if  this  nurse  had  treated  with  harshness  or  severity  the  babe 
I  committed  to  her  care  ;  or  if  through  mistaken  or  pretended  love 
she  had  gratified  all  its  desires ;  if,  instead  of  giving  it  wholesome 
food  suited  to  its  constitution,  she  had  indulged  it  in  eating  only 
sweetmeats,  thereby  endangering  its  health  and  life,  would  not  my 
anger  be  kindled  \  Though  she  had  entreated  me  with  tears  to 
permit  her  to  retain  the  object  of  her  charge,  I  would  have  snatch^ 
ed  my  darling  from  her  arms  as  from  a  devouring  beast,  to  place  it 
in  more  prudent  keeping. 
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The  Lord  has  intrusted  me  with  two  dear  children ;  but  they  are 
not  properly  my  own — they  are  only  committed  to  my  care  by  their 
heavenly  Father,  who  feels  for  them  more  than  maternal  love.    He 
has  required  me  to  be  their  nurse,  guardian,  and  teacher — he  has 
given  me  instructions  in  his  holy  word  how  he  would  have  them 
trained ;  and  his  will  therein  revealed  is  to  be  my  guide  in  all  my 
conduct  towards  them.    I  am  not  at  liberty  to  treat  them  as  my 
caprice  might  dictate,  as  their  wishes  might  demand,  or  as  impe- 
rious fashion  might  require.     Their  heavenly  Father  cannot  be  de- 
ceived,  but  marks  with   a  jealous  eye   all  my  dealings  towards 
them.    If,  in  attempting  to  correct  the  faults  or  allay  the  fretfulness 
of  childish  humor,  I  should  reprove  and  correct  with  angry  tongue 
and  cruel  hand,  and  continue  in  such  a  course,  so  as  to  blunt  all  the 
finer  sensibilities  of  their  nature,  blast  in  the  bud  every  tender  affec- 
tion, and  crush  every  gentle  virtue,  would  I  not  by  such  a  course  incur 
the  just  displeasure  of  the  Holy  One  ?  or  if,  through  mistaken  tender- 
ness, I  indulge  them  in  unbridled  liberty — suffer  them  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  depraved  nature,  without  endeavoring  to  eradicate  from 
their  young  hearts  each  plant  of  noxious  growth — neglecting  to  use 
my  exertions  to  train  them  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  to  water  and 
cultivate  every  grace ;  in  short,  should  I  fail  to  employ  every  reasona- 
ble means  in  my  power  to  train  them  for  usefulness  here  and  happi- 
ness hereafter ;  for  such  neglect  of  duty  will  not  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  be  kindled  against  me?  and  might  I  not  justly  fear  his  judg- 
ments would  be  inflicted  on  me,  either  in  my  own  person  or  in  the 
persons  of  my  children  1  I  think  it  probable  that  the  Divine  Being  has 
permitted  thousands  of  children  to  be  torn  from  the  arms  of  their 
agonized  parents  by  resistless  death,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
those  parents  were  recreant  in  their  duty  towards  their  children. 
The  Lord,  out  of  compassion  and  love  for  his  innocent  ones,  re- 
moves them  from  under  the  protection  and  influence   of  parents, 
where,  to  remain,  would  be  ruinous  to  their  souls.     O  for  wisdom 
to  direct,  for  ability  to  perform,  and  for  perseverance  to  accomplish 
the  pleasing,  the  fearful  task  of  training  young  immortals  for  heaven, 

Cynthia. 

Ladies''  Repository, 


THE    INFANT    feMILE* 


PUNCTUALITY. 


Method  is  the  very  hinge  of  business  ;  and  there  is  no  me- 
thod without  punctuality. 

Punctuality  is  important,  because  it  subserves  the  peace  and 
good  temper  of  a  family  ;  the  want  of  it  not  only  infringes  on 
necessary  duty,  but  sometimes  excludes  this  duty. 

The  calmness  of  mind  which  it  produces  is  another  advan- 
tage of  punctuality.  A  disorderly  man  is  always  in  a  hurry  ; 
he  has  no  time  to  speak  to  you,  because  he  is  going  elsewhere, 
and  when  he  gets  there  he  is  too  late  for  his  business,  or  he 
must  hurry  away  before  he  can  finish  it. 

Punctuality  gives  weight  to  character.  "  Such  a  man  has 
made  an  appointment — then  I  know  he  will  keep  it."  And  this 
generates  punctuality  in  you  ;  for,  like  other  virtues,  it  propa- 
gates itself. 

Servants  and  children  must  be  punctual  where  their  leader 
is  so  ;  appointments,  indeed,  become  debts.  I  owe  you  punctu- 
ality, if  I  have  made  an  appointment  with  you ;  and  I  have  no 
right  to  throw  away  your  time  if  I  do  my  own. 


THE   INFANT   SMILE. 


Of  purity  and  bliss  supreme 

That  once  in  Eden  bloomed ; 
Ere  bright  perfection  fled  from  earth. 
And  sin  and  sorrow  marked  our  birth, 

Or  death  his  power  assumed. 

If  thou  should  hasten  to  the  tomb, 
Sweet  innocent!  who'd  dare  to  doom 

Thy  soul  to  endless  wo ; 
When  Christ  declares,  in  words  of  love, 
"  Of  such  consists  the  world  above," 

Enough  for  us  to  know. 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  part 

With  thee,  sweet  treasure  of  my  heart ! 

To  me  so  kindly  given ; 
Yet,  if  that  smile  in  death  should  sleep, 
I  would  not  in  despondence  weep ; 

It  must  awake  in  heaven ! 

Ladies  Repository. 
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For  the  Mother's  Magazine. 

MORAL  POISONS.  ] 

Few  pious  parents  can  be  found  who  do  not  admit  that  they 
are  solemnly  bound  to  train  up  their  offspring  for  God.  With 
nearly  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name  it  is  an  axiom,  that  they 
are  to  watch  over  the  spiritual  interests  of  their  children,  to  af- 
ford them  the  benefit  of  healthful  moral  influences,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  their  salvation.  But  some  who  give  evidence 
of  piety,  and  are  certainly  interested  in  the  spiritual  well-being 
of  their  families,  seem  to  be  lamentably  in  error  as  to  what  are 
proper  influences  to  be  exerted  upon  the  young  mind ;  and  in 
no  one  respect,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  is  this  error  more  common 
than  in  the  selection  of  books  and  periodicals  to  be  read  in  the 
family. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  literary  taste  is  formed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  reading.  The  particular  class  of  literature  to  which  a 
young  person  has  access,  will  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  leave 
its  impress  on  the  mind.  Hence  the  necessity,  if  we  would  have 
the  minds  of  our  children  properly  developed,  so  far  as  a  cor- 
rect literary  taste  is  concerned,  that  we  place  within  their  reach 
such  specimens  of  taste,  and  generally  such  only  as  are  good 
models.    But  is  it  not  equally  true,  that  the  moral  taste  is  im- 
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proved  or  vitiated,  in  some  degree  at  least,  by  the  moral  tone  of 
our  literature  ?  Is  it  safe  to  admit  books  and  periodicals  inio 
our  libraries,  and  encourage  our  children  to  read  them,  the 
moral  tendency  of  which  is  at  least  questionable,  if  not  positive- 
ly and  decidedly  pernicious? 

I  was  led  to  these  remarks  by  this  circumstance : — A  few 
evenings  since  I  entered  the  parlor  of  a  very  respectable,  refined 
and  intelligent  friend,  who,  with  his  wife,  is  a  member  of  an 
evangelical  church.  The  parents  were  both  present,  and  they 
with  their  family,  consisting  of  a  son  and  three  daughters,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  were  seated  around  a  table, 
some  reading,  and  some  at  work.  I  took  a  seat  near  the  table, 
where  the  books,  which  were  closed  at  my  entrance,  were  lying. 
While  sitting  there  I  discovered  that  one  of  the  books  which 
had  just  been  laid  aside  was  Bulwer's  "  Zanoni,"  and  another 
the  "  complete  works  of  Byron."  The  latter  was  bound  in  beau- 
tiful morocco,  and  was  richly  gilt.  I  was  surprised  and  grieved. 
I  could  hardly  credit  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses.  I  took 
up  the  copy  of  Byron  to  see  if  I  was  not  deceived.  I  glanced  at 
the  title-page,  it  only  increased  my  surprise  and  grief.  "The 
works  of  Lord  Byron,  including  the  suppressed  poems  /"  And 
this  is  the  book  which  a  refined  and  polished  young  lady  was 
reading,  open  and  unblushingly !  This  is  the  author  which 
these  parents  would  have  dressed  so  elegantly,  and  placed  on 
the  centre  table,  to  be  a  companion  for  their  daughters  !  These 
are  the  influences,  Byron  and  Buhver,  which  these  godly  pa- 
rents would  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  their 
children,  to  assist  them  in  forming  a  correct  moral  taste. 

I  remonstrated  with  those  youths  affectionately  and  earnestly, 
and  besought  them  to  shun  such  literature,  as  poison  to  the  mind. 
But  I  fear  my  admonitions  were  thrown  away — so  omnipotent 
almost  is  parental  influence.  The  father  had  not  discovered 
any  thing  immoral  in  Byron,  and  as  to  this  novel  of  Bulwer's, 
he  had  not  read  it,  though  he  thought  the  tendency  of  those  he 
had  read  was  far  from  injurious.  The  mother  allowed  there 
were  a  few  things  in  the  writings  of  both  these  authors  which 
were  to  be  regretted ;  but  she  could  not  throw  away  all  the 
ofood  in  them  on  account  of  a  little  dross.    She  declared  she 
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would  not  contribute  to  the  moral  injury  of  a  child  for  the 
world,  and  she  was  sure  such  reading  would  have  no  such  effect. 

Oh  !  what  would  become  of  the  rising  generation,  if  all  our 
pious  parents  thought  and  acted  like  these !  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  minds  of  our  youth  are  so  often  and  in  many  in 
stances  so  fatally  poisoned,  when  those  who  sustain  the  parental 
relation  introduce  such  literature  into  the  family  circle,  and 
countenance  and  encourage  their  children  in  reading  it?  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  works  of  the  imagination  exert  a  more 
powerful  influence,  not  unfrequently,  for  good  or  for  evil,  than 
those  of  a  graver  character.  How  important  is  it  then  that  they 
should  be  free  from  any  moral  taint.  How  desirable  that  they 
should  breathe  nothing  but  virtue  and  purity.  And  can  it  be 
necessary  at  this  late  day  to  prove  to  the  parent,  the  affection- 
ate, the  devoted,  the  Christian  parent,  that  Byron  and  Bulwer, 
and  writers  of  their  school  of  morals,  are  unfit  companions  for  his 
children?  Does  it  need  a  labored  argument  to  convince  Chris- 
tians that  authors  of  this  stamp  exhale  in  the  family  circle  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  the  elements  of  disease  and  death  ? 

It  is  not  denied  that  something  may  have  emanated  from  the 
minds  of  these  men  suitable  to  be  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  purity. 
It  may  be  admitted,  even,  that  they  have  written  some  things, 
which,  regarded  as  specimens  of  literary  taste,  are  valuable.  But 
both  these  authors  wrote  under  the  influence  and  in  accordance 
with  the  promptings  of  a  heart  blackened  with  vice,  impurity 
and  debauchery. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  their  writings  generally  should  be 
free  from  the  bias  of  the  mind  which  gave  birth  to  them  ;  and 
an  examination  of  their  works  shows  them  to  be  just  what  might 
be  expected.  Few  indeed  are  the  poems  of  the  one  or  the  ro- 
mances of  the  other,  which  are  not  more  or  less  contaminated 
with  immorality;  and  some  of  the  productions  of  both  are  as 
vile  and  loathsome  as  anything  in  the  shape  of  literature 
which  Satan  ever  instigated  his  disciples  to  compose  to 
subserve  his  purposes.  Some  works  there  are,  it  is  true, 
in  which  immorality,  and  infidelity,  and  vice  more  frequently 
and  openly  exhibit  themselves.  There  are  some  who  take 
no  pains  to  dress  up  impurity.    They  present  it  in  all  its  na- 
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kedness  and  deformity ;  tliey  call  it  by  its  own  name.  But 
these  works  have  not  the  power  to  accomplish  evil  that  the 
brilliant,  and  beautiful,  and  splendid  creatures  of  fancy  possess, 
upon  which  we  have  been  commenting.  Who  does  not  see  that 
vice,  when  clothed  in  an  attractive  garb,  is  more  dangerous 
than  if  its  front,  leprous  with  disease,  were  exhibited? 

Christian  parents !  would  you  save  your  children  from  the 
contagion  of  vice,  would  you  keep  them  from  the  jaws  of  the 
destroyer,  would  you  lead  them  to  the  Lamb  of  God?  Then 
banish  these  books  and  such  as  these  from  the  family  circle. 
Give  your  children  a  sanctified  literature,  a  literature  that 
owes  its  origin  to  a  sanctified  heart  as  well  as  a  cultivated  mind  ; 
which  gathers  the  flowers  watered  by  the  dews  of 

"  Silva's  fount,  that  flows 
"  Fast  by  the  oracie  of  God."  F.  C.  W. 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  MR.  GOODELL. 

Constantinople,  April  17,  1841. 

My  Dear  and  Honored  Father, 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  we  have  been  visited  with  afflic- 
tion, and  Constantino  Washington,  our  fourth  child  and  second 
son,  has  been  taken  from  time  and  probation  at  the  age  of 
nine  years  and  seven  months.  His  disease  was  the  gastric 
typhoid  fever,  which  has  been  very  prevalent  here  this  spring, 
and  which,  though  it  has  not  generally  proved  mortal,  yet 
in  his  case  set  at  defiance  all  medical  skill.  Within  the  space 
of  three  weeks  he  was  bled  seven  times,  leeched  five  times, 
and  had  on  ten  blisters  ;  but  the  inflammation  was  still  unsub- 
dued, and  the  fever  went  on.  Day  after  day  the  physicians 
came  and  looked  upon  him,  and  declared  his  case  hopeless.  On 
the  27th  ult.  which  was  the  24th  day  of  his  illness,  and  while 
his  life  was  hardly  expected  from  one  hour  to  another,  Mrs„ 
Goodell  had  a  violent  attack  of  the  same  fever,  and  was  im- 
mediately removed  to  another  apartment  of  the  house,  where 
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she  has  been  confined  ever  since.  That  night  we  had  our 
dear  boy's  grave  clothes  lying  ready  in  the  chamber  ;  but  that 
night  there  was  a  little  change  for  the  better,  which  during 
several  succeeding  days  gradually  increased,  and  gave  pleas- 
ing indications  of  a  recovery.  But  the  inflammation  had  con- 
tinued so  long,  that,  quite  unexpectedly  to  us,  ulcers  or  gan- 
grene suddenly  finished  the  work  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
inst.  after  35  days  of  intense  suffering. 

For  several  days  I  had  forgotten  to  pray  for  his  life,  un- 
less when  praying  by  his  bedside ;  nor  did  I  always  remem- 
ber it  then.  Whether  he  were  to  be  removed  from  us  by 
that  disease,  or  to  be  lent  to  us  a  little  longer,  seemed  of  com- 
paratively little  consequence.  And  the  idea  of  having  my  fa- 
mily broken  in  upon  in  that  way,  was  as  nothing.  I  had  for 
many  years  been  looking  for  it,  and  endeavoring  from  day  to 
day  to  live  in  reference  to  it.  Temporal  life  seemed  a  trifle 
in  comparison.  Eternal  life — O  that  was  every  thing.  It 
was  this  which  occupied  ah  my  thoughts,  and  called  forth 
all  my  prayers.  In  regard  to  the  other,  my  language  and  my 
feelings  were  just  these,  "If  Thou  seest  it  will  be  best  for  the 
child,  and  best  for  the  family,  and  best  for  thy  cause,  that  he 
live  still  longer  on  earth,  restore  him  in  thine  own  good  time ; 
if  otherwise,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  ;  L  thy  will  be  done.'7'' 
But  for  the  blessings  of  salvation  I  felt  that  I  might  be  im- 
portunate, and  that  I  might  take  right  hold  on  everlasting 
strength,  and  say,  "  1  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless 
me."  I  took  him  up,  and  carried  him  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
placed  him  in  his  hands  and  said,  "  He  is  no  longer  my  child, 
but  he  is  thine.  I  can  no  longer  provide  for  him  and  take 
care  of  him,  but  Thou  canst.  He  will  no  longer  remain  in 
my  family ;  receive  him  into  thine,  and  let  him  belong  to  thy 
blessed  household.  Wash  him,  cleanse  him,  make  him  whiter 
than  snow,  and  fit  him  for  thy  holy  presence  for  ever."  I 
then  turned  to  the  child  and  said,  "  You  can  no  longer  live 
with  me ;  will  you  live  in  the  blessed  family  of  Christ?  Will 
you  honor  and  obey  him  ?  Will  you  conform  yourself  to  the 
rules  of  his  house  ?  Will  you  now  give  him  your  hand,  and 
let   him  lead  you,  and   guide  you,  and  provide  for  you  for 
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ever  ?"  He  answered  with  great  composure,  "  Yes,  papa."  I  felt 
a  good  degree  of  confidence  that  I  had  placed  and  left  our  dear 
boy  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  felt  assured  that  He 
would  not  refuse  to  take  what  was  thus  given  to  Him,  nor 
throw  from  his  arms  what  was  thus  confided  to  them.  But 
would  the  child  be  willing  to  stay  with  him?  Would  he 
have  confidence  in  him?  Would  he  go  with  him? — I  then 
remembered  for  my  encouragement,  that  Christ  himself  makes 
his  people  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power;  that  it  is  his 
work  also  to  inspire  .with  confidence, — faith  being  his  own 
gift ;  and  that  repentance,  too,  as  well  as  forgiveness.  He  is 
exalted  as  a  Prince  and  a  Savior  to  give.  This  then  formed 
a  new  subject  of  prayer,  and  I  laid  hold  of  it,  and  used  it 
accordingly  with  very  great  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  my- 
self; for  here  was  every  thing  I  had  occasion  for. 

In  the  former  part  of  his  sickness  I  had  asked  him  if  he 
thought  of  God ;  and  he  replied,  "  Yes,  papa,  and  I  pray  to 
him."  When  I  told  him,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  could  not 
live,  but  must  soon  die,  he  very  composedly  closed  his  eyes 
for  a  few  moments.  On  his  opening  them  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  praying,  and  he  said,  "Yes,  papa."  This  way  of 
closing  his  eyes  was  striking,  and  he  did  it  frequently  when 
addressed  on  serious  subjects  during  his  illness.  When  after- 
wards I  repeatedly  asked  him  about  his  dear  mamma,  if  he 
knew  she  was  ill,  if  he  wished  to  see  her,  &c.  he  always  closed 
his  eyes  in  the  same  composed  manner,  but  never  answering  a 
word ;  as  though  he  felt  more  than,  through  great  weakness, 
he  was  able  to  express,  and  therefore  chose  to  be  silent.  One 
morning  I  began  to  repeat  one  of  his  hymns,  which  I  thought 
suitable  to  his  state,  when  he  took  it  out  of  my  mouth  and  went 
on  with  it  two  lines,  but  was  too  much  exhausted  to  proceed, 
and  I  finished  it  for  him.  Mrs.  Goodell  had  previously  re- 
peated to  him  a  very  appropriate  hymn,  with  which  he  was 
unacquainted.  He  lay  a  few  minutes  in  apparent  thought,  and 
then  said,  "Mamma,  what  was  that  hymn?"  And  she  repeated 
it  to  him  again.  Dr.  Gerstmann,  a  Jewish  missionary,  who 
was  much  interested  in  him,  and  had  previously  given  him  les- 
sons in  Hebrew,  kindly  watched  with  him  several  nights.     On 
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one  of  those  occasions  he  said  to  him,  "  You  know  the  Lord 
Jesus  loves  little  children?"  "Yes."  "Do  you  love  to  have 
the  Lord  take  care  of  you  ?"  "  Yes."  On  his  offering  up  va- 
rious short  petitions  for  him,  the  child  always  added  u  Amen" 
at  the  close.  For  prayer  he  always  seemed  ready,  and  fre- 
quently I  offered  prayer  by  his  bedside  eight  and  ten  times  a 
day  ;  I  frequently  also  repeated  passages  of  Scripture  to  him, 
or  let  fall  some  remark  of  a  spiritual  nature,  when  I  gave  him 
drink,  or  ministered  in  any  way  to  his  wants. 

Some  days  after  the  change  for  the  better,  and  when,  though 
exceedingly  reduced,  he  appeared  to  be  returning  to  dwell 
among  the  living,  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  my  telling 
him  that  he  could  not  live ;  and  he  answered,  "  Yes,  papa." 
As  he  was  so  very  low  I  said  no  more ;  but  I  anticipated  great 
pleasure  in  recurring  to  these  scenes,  as  returning  health  and 
strength  should  enable  him  to  bear  it.  Two  days  before  his 
death  he  repeatedly  asked  me  for  David  Brainerd's  life,  that  he 
might  read  it.  I  finally  carried  it  to  him,  and  suffered  him  to 
pass  his  eye  over  a  sentence  or  two  of  that  good  man's  experi- 
ence, promising  him  a  perusal  of  the  work,  as  God  should  give 
him  strength.  I  however  put  into  his  hands  some  Scripture 
cards,  which  he  looked  at  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  laid 
aside  for  ever.  During  that  day  his  little  strength  became  still 
less ;  but  as  I  attributed  it  to  some  evacuations  which  the  phy- 
sician had  endeavored  to  promote,  I  felt  but  little  alarm.  An 
unexpected  repetition  of  the  same  the  next  day  reduced  him 
yet  lower ;  but  I  still  thought  that  it  was  only  weakness,  and 
that  time  and  patience,  with  God's  blessing,  would  restore  him. 

But  on  the  following  morning  the  watchers  spoke  to  me  a 
little  after  4  o'clock,  and  said  there  was  a  change  for  the  worse. 
I  arose,  and  found  his  eyes  fixed.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  he  gave 
me  no  answer.  I  took  his  hand,  but  he  returned  no  sign  of 
recognition.  We  succeeded  in  giving  him  what  seemed  best 
suited  to  restore  him,  but  he  was  evidently  sinking  fast.  I  offer- 
ed a  prayer  by  his  bedside,  and  then  hastened  to  the  sick  cham- 
ber of  my  dear  partner,  to  inform  her  that  if  she  had  any  more 
petitions  to  offer  for  the  beloved  child,  she  must  do  it  without 
delay.     I  prayed  with  lier ;  and  then,  calling  up  the  children, 
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I  returned  and  offered  prayers  at  short  intervals  by  the  dying 
child.  Mr.  Dwight's  family  was  sent  for ;  and  he  and  I,  by 
turns,  prayed  at  short  intervals,  till  the  dear  object  of  so  much 
intense  interest  was  no  longer  a  subject  of  prayer.  As  the  last 
breath  was  quivering  on  his  lips,  I  committed  his  departing 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it.  We  placed  him  in 
the  faithful  hands  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  we  left  him  there. 
For  the  last  hour  my  hands  had  been  upon  his  eyes ;  and,  as 
I  closed  them  on  all  things  below  the  sun,  I  prayed  that  he 
might  open  them  on  an  eternal  day.  I  arose,  kissed  his  yet 
warm  forehead,  and  was  retiring,  when  Isabella  Homes,  who 
stood  weeping  by,  ran  to  me  and  said,  "  Is  it  all  done,  papa  V 
"  Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  all  done."  She  clung  to  me  and  sobbed, 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  I  said,  "  Will  you  go  and  kiss 
your  beloved  brother  once  more  ?"  u  Yes,  papa."  She  did  so, 
and  was  quieted.  The  other  children  did  the  same ;  and  I 
then  immediately  assembled  them  around  the  couch  of  their 
mother,  and  we  all  bowed  down  together  before  Him,  who  is 
alike  good  when  he  giveth,  and  when  he  taketh  away.  It  was 
Thursday,  and  the  very  day  when  Constantine  has  for  several 
years  been  particularly  remembered  in  the  daily  concert  for  the 
children  of  our  families, — it  coming  round  to  him  in  turn  once 
a  fortnight.  This  was  his  day,  and  it  was  God's  day  ;  and  he 
died  just  about  the  very  time  when  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
hold  the  concert,  viz.  at  7  o'clock.  Blessed  day  !  and,  as  I  would 
hope,  an  infinitely  better  to  him  than  the  day  of  his  birth  ! 

During  all  that  day  I  was  enabled  to  view  the  dispensation 
as  coming  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  I  felt  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  done.  At  3  o'clock  P.  M.  our  friends  and  neighbors 
assembled,  and  we  sung, 

"Friend  after  friend  departs, 
"Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend?" 

Mr.  Dwight  made  some  remarks,  and  prayed,  and  I  added  a 
few  remarks  myself.  At  4  o'clock  Dr.  Bennet,  the  English 
chaplain,  came,  and  we  "  took  up  the  body,  and  buried  it,  and 
went  and  told  Jesus." 

But  the  next  day  I  wilted  down,  and  I  could  not  join  my 
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children  in  singing  at  family  worship.  The  thought  would 
come  over  me,  now  and  then,  with  such  power  as  almost  to 
make  me  faint,  "Perhaps  the  dear  boy  went  alone  into  eter- 
nity. His  probation  is  ended ;  his  day  of  grace  is  over ;  and 
perhaps  the  great  work  of  preparation  for  eternity  was  not 
done."  But  I  recollected  that  my  concern  was  not  with  the 
dead,  but  with  the  living;  that  God  had  done  infinitely  right 
in  removing  the  child  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  he  did ; 
that  I  had  left  him  in  his  blessed  hands,  and  had  no  right  to 
interfere,  and  that  1  should  be  guilty  of  undervaluing  his  mer- 
cies, did  I  not  bless  him  for  all  his  kindness  to  him,  and  for 
whatever  reason  there  was  to  indulge  hope  respecting  him.  I 
felt,  too,  that  I  had  asked  for  him  all  the  blessings  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant ;  that,  if  the  Lord  should  give  me  another 
day  to  intercede  for  him,  and  should  say  to  me,  "  Ask  what  I 
shall  do  for  him,"  I  could  not  ask  for  any  greater  or  other  bless- 
ings than  I  had  already  asked  for  him,  nor  pray  with  more  fer- 
vency than  I  had  already  for  several  years  prayed  for  him  ;  nor 
could  I  think  of  any  thing  I  wished  to  tell  him,  which  I  had 
not  already  told  him.  I  thought  this  also,  had  he  recovered? 
we  should  one  and  all  have  said  that  it  was  certainly  in  answer 
to  prayer.  But  we  prayed  for  far  more,  for  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  than  we  did  for  his  restoration  to  health.  And  our  hea- 
venly Father  is  infinitely  more  ready  to  hear  us  for  spiritual 
blessings  than  he  is  for  temporal  blessings. 

Perhaps  so  many  prayers  have  never  been  offered  in  the 
same  space  of  time  in  Constantinople  for  one  individual,  as 
were  now  offered  for  him ; — prayers  in  public  and  in  private, 
sometimes  also  in  social  circles  appointed  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose,— prayers  offered  by  Greeks,  Armenians,  Germans,  Eng- 
lish and  Americans.  Most  of  those  who  assisted  in  attending 
upon  him,  or  watching  with  him,  were  persons  of  prayer.  Spe- 
cial prayers  were  also  offered  for  him  by  our  friends  at  Smyr- 
na, Broosa  and  Trebizond.  And,  when  he  lay  a  dying,  I  said, 
"  Perhaps  some  of  the  children  would  like  to  offer  up  one  prayer 
more  for  their  dying  brother ;  let  us  all  bow  our  heads  and 
offer  up  each  a  silent  petition  for  him."  We  did  so.  But  the 
last  prayer  is  now  offered. 
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That  Constantine  had  for  many  months  been  conscientious 
in  observing  his  own  seasons  of  devotion,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve. I  often  questioned  him  about  them,  as  I  did  also  the  other 
children,  and  I  seldom  found  him  a  delinquent.  At  the  con- 
cert for  all  the  missionary  children  on  Sabbath  evenings,  he 
frequently  retired  with  his  elder  sisters  to  join  with  them  in 
prayer. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  that  he  was  very  affectionate  to  his 
sisters,— often  sitting  with  them — bringing  them  flowers  when 
he  walked  out — and  considering  it  a  great  treat  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  chamber  with  them  to  read  some  good  book. 
During  his  sickness,  whenever  his  little  brother  Henry  Hill 
was  brought  into  the  room,  even  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  he 
always  beckoned  to  have  him  come  and  receive  a  kiss. 

He  was  a  child  of  truth.  If  I  so  much  as  hinted  my  fears 
that  he  had  not  told  me  the  whole  truth  in  any  instance,  he 
would  often  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

On  the  Sabbath  we  very  seldom  had  occasion  to  tell  him  to 
take  a  book.  He  was  generally  reading  through  the  whole  day, 
when  not  attending  any  public  service.  And  frequently,  if  he 
found  something  that  pleased  him,  or  with  which  he  thought 
we  should  be  pleased,  he  would  ask  if  he  might  read  it  to  us. 
Frequently  also  would  he  rise  from  his  seat  and  come  and  sit 
on  my  knee,  when  I  have  been  addressing  the  children  on 
Sabbath  evenings. 

He  was  a  child  of  great  simplicity  and  good  nature,  readily 
accommodating  himself  to  the  wishes  of  others  in  play,  and 
yielding  in  case  of  any  dispute. 

His  was  a  fine  form.  He  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  well 
proportioned  ;  and  to  see  him  play,  or  throw  off  his  clothes  and 
work,  you  would  think  his  flesh  was  of  brass.     But  he  is  dead. 

He  was  a  good  scholar — learnt  with  facility — and,  consider- 
ing his  advantages,  had  made  very  satisfactory  progress  in  his 
various  studies.  He  had  also  committed  to  memory  from  70  to 
100  hymns,  the  Child's  Daily  Food,  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism, all  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  as 
far  as  to  the  middle  of  the  10th  chapter. 

He  always  told  me  that  he  would  preach  the  Gospel  of 
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Christ.  Bat  he  can  preach  only  by  his  death.  And  Oh  !  that 
his  early  death  might  be  the  means  of  life  to  all  his  young 
friends,  as  indeed  we  hope  it  has  been  to  some  of  them ! 

During  his  sickness  he  never  appeared  in  the  least  degree 
agitated  with  the  fear  of  dying,  nor  elated  with  the  hope  of 
living.  His  frame  of  mind  was  composed,  and  I  would  hope 
resigned.  What  money  he  had,  amounting  to  more  than  two 
dollars,  mostly  given  him  at  different  times  by  friends,  he,  at 
my  suggestion,  requested  me  to  put  into  the  missionary  box  at 
the  monthly  concert. 

His  sufferings  were  great,  very  great;  but  his  patience  was 
remarkable.  I  often  turned  away  to  weep  at  beholding  it.  His 
principal  physician  repeatedly  said  that  he  had  never  seen 
such  patience ;  and  that,  as  for  himself,  he  was  sure  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  exercise  so  much  of  it.  I  saw  no  reason 
to  doubt  then,  nor  in  looking  back  do  I  see  any  reason  to  doubt 
now,  that  he  was  by  the  grace  of  God  conscientiously  patient. 
One  of  my  missionary  brethren,  who  had  enjoyed  some  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  it,  has  since  written  me,  "I  only  pray, 
that  if  ever  I  am  called  to  suffer  what  he  suffered,  I  may  have 
grace  given  me  to  endure  it  as  patiently  as  he  did."  Sweet 
sufferer  !  And  He,  in  whose  kind  care  we  left  thee,  did  suffer 
every  thing  for  thee. 

I  have  many  more  similar  reminiscences  of  the  beloved 
child,  which  are  very,  very  precious  to  me,  and  on  which  me- 
mory dwells  with  great  fondness.  He  was  always  obedient; 
and  he  was  i: obedient  even  unto  death" — submitting  to  what- 
ever his  physicians  prescribed,  however  unpleasant  or  nauseous 
it  might  be,  if  I  told  him  it  was  necessary. 

Not  long  before  he  was  taken  sick,  I  told  the  children  one 
Sabbath  evening,  that,  if  they  had  any  hymn  which  particu- 
larly pleased  them,  they  might  read  it  to  me.  He  said  at  once, 
he  knew  what  he  should  read  ;  and  he  immediately  turned  to 
it  and  marked  it,  till  it  should  come  his  turn  to  read.  He 
then  immediately  turned  to  another  in  another  book,  which 
he  told  Isabella  was  a  good  one  for  her.    His  own  hymn  was : 

"  Lo  !  at  noon  'tis  sudden  night ! 
"  Darkness  covers  all  the  day  ! 
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"Rocks  are- rending  at  the  sight ! 

"  Children,  can  you  tell  me  why  ?"  &c. 

The  one  he  selected  for  his  sister  was  : 

"  Behold  the  Savior  at  the  door  ! 
"  He  gently  knocks,  has  knock'd  before ; 
"  Has  waited  long,  is  waiting  still : 
"You  treat  no  other  friend  so  ill."  &c. 

The  whole  of  this  beautiful  hymn  I  have  found,  since  his 
death,  he  had  copied  it  into  his  scrap-book.  The  following, 
which  I  also  found  copied  by  him  into  his  scrap-book,  I  have 
ordered  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tombstone : 

"  Time  was,  is  past ;  thou  canst  not  it  recall  ; 
"Time  is,  thou  hast;  improve  the  portion  small ; 
"  Time  future  is  not,  and  may  never  be  ; 
"  Time  present  is  the  only  time  for  thee." 

But  perhaps  even  my  own  father  will  feel  that  I  have  already 
said  too  much  respecting  the  child.  Had  he  left  more  decisive 
evidence  of  love  to  Christ,  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  our 
feelings  beyond  what  tongue  can  utter  or  pen  describe.  Instead 
of  sorrow,  our  •"  joy  would  have  been  full?  But  of  such  joy 
we  are  unworthy ;  and  I  fear,  too,  that  in  that  case  we  should 
not  have  been  so  careful  to  improve  the  dispensation. 

But  "  God  maketh  my  heart  soft.'5  He  is  come  nigh  to  us. 
He  is  visiting  us.  He  is  speaking  to  us.  He  is  touching  us 
where  he  knows  we  shall  feel  his  hand.  He  is,  so  to  speak, 
taking  special  pains  with  us  for  our  benefit.  And  we  beg  your 
prayers,  that  we  may  not  receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain,  nor 
remain  un profited  by  his  paternal  corrections. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powers  came  into  my  family  last  au- 
tumn, I  never  expected  she  would  leave  it  till  she  should  be 
carried  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living.  And  the  idea 
of  her  coming  to  spend  her  last  hours  with  us  was  to  me  a 
pleasant  thought,  as  I  hoped  it  might  be  a  blessing  to  the  fa- 
mily. But  God's  thoughts  are  not  like  ours.  He  permits  her  to 
depart  for  her  native  country,  and  takes  my  own  child  away 
instead  of  her  ;  as  though  he  would  teach  me  not  to  expect  to 
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be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  to  be  willing  to  bear 
the  expense  myself. 

When  this  beloved  brother  and  sister  left  us,  a  few  days  be- 
fore Constantine  was  taken  ill,  we  prayed  that  that  blessed  Sa- 
vior, who,  we  felt  assured,  had  dwelt  with  them  in  their  upper 
room,  might  not  leave  the  house,  but  would  now  come  down  to 
oitr  apartments,  and  take  up  his  abode  with  us.  Little  did  we 
think  He  would  come  in  this  manner.  But  we  would  cherish  his 
visits,  however  made.  We  would  welcome  his  presence,  though 
he  come  to  us  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  storm.  Let  us  but 
see  his  steps,  though  it  be  on  the  highest  billows;  and  let  us 
but  hear  his  voice,  saying,  "  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid,"  though  it 
proceed  from  the  raging  tempest,  and  we  will  gladly  receive 
him.  Though  he  slay  us,  yet  will  we  trust  in  him.  God's 
blessed  word  has  seemed  to  us  like  the  Rock  of  Ages,  on  which 
one  might  stand  unmoved  amidst  the  howlings  of  the  storm  and 
the  roaring  and  dashing  of  the  billows. 

Mrs.  Goodell  is  now  able  to  sit  up  an  hour  at  a  time  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  but  E.  who  has  had  much  to 
do  in  nursing,  has  now  the  same  fever.  Henry  Hill,  then  our 
youngest  child,  subsequently  had  the  same  fever.  Commending 
ourselves  to  your  prayers,  I  remain  your  ever  affectionate  son, 

W.  Goodell. 


For  the  Mother's  Magazine. 

THE  CALLS  OF  PROVIDENCE  UNHEEDED. 

When  will  the  mothers  of  New  England  learn  to  imitate  the 
noble  example  of  Mrs.  Thurston,  that  when  they  have  educa- 
ted and  prepared  their  children  for  usefulness,  to  "  leave  them 
''free  as  air"1  to  choose  their  pathway  in  life." 

I  have  often  been  pained  to  see  the  paralyzing  effects  of  inju- 
dicious letters  from  parents  and  friends  upon  our  western 
emigrants.  "  Facts,"  it  is  said,  "  are  stubborn  things  ;"  let  us  hear 
them  speak.  A  clergyman  spent  several  months  in  one  of  our 
churches  ;  the  Lord  blessed  his  labors :  a  mutual  and  very  strong 
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attachment  was  formed  between  him  and  his  people ;  business 
of  a  peremptory  nature  called  him  to  leave  us  for  a  short  time, 
and  he  left  with  assurance  of  a  speedy  return.  For  months  the 
little  band  waited  anxiously  and  prayed  ardently  for  his  return. 
A  letter  came :  he  had  "  married  a  wife  and  could  not  come  ;"  to 
secure  the  consent  of  the  father,  he  had  pledged  himself  to  re- 
main in  the  vicinity  of  his  newly  married  wife.  "  I  wish  you 
to  return  as  soon  as  possible,  I  cannot  think  of  your  spending 
your  days  in  the  West,"  wrote  a  very  worthy  mother  to  her  son, 
who  had  been  carefully  educated  and  prepared  for  labor  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  and  who  had  evidently  been  directed  by  the 
leadings  of  Providence  to  his  newly  appropriate  field.  The  un- 
settled habit,  the  wavering  purpose,  the  sudden  departure,  truly 
and  mournfully  evinced  the  weakening,  deadening  influences 
of  her  fond,  repeated,  yet  most  injudicious  solicitations.  "The 
friends  and  parents  of  my  wife  are  opposed  to  her  removal  West, 
to  endure  the  privations  incident  to  a  frontier  residence  ;  she  has 
been  delicately  raised,  ever  accustomed  to  good  society  ;  it  would 
be  burying  her  alive  to  take  her  to  the  Western  wilds,"  replies  an- 
other, in  answer  to  a  call  from  a  church  of  Christ  to  come  and 
break  to  them  the  "  bread  of  life." 

Facts  of  this  kind  are  innumerable.  But  could  friends  and 
parents  see  the  deleterious  consequences  of  this  course  upon 
the  borders  of  Zion,  could  they  see  the  instability  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  character  it  imparts  to  their  children,  did  they  but  re- 
flect that  the  field  of  labor  here  is  a  crucible  in  which  their 
powers,  energies,  and  talents  will  be  tested  in  a  most  trying 
manner.  Ah,  could  they  see  how  many  characters,  how 
many  professors,  are  weighed  in  the  balance  of  God's  prov- 
idence, and  found  wanting,  and  consequently  removed  from  his 
vineyard,  that  they  may  not  weaken  the  hands  of  the  faithful, 
they  would  not  only  cease  their  injudicious  pleas,  but  they 
would  at  once  become  alarmed  and  exceedingly  anxious,  and 
use  every  exertion,  by  their  prayers,  their  encouragements,  and 
if  need  be,  their  commands,  to  keep  them  in  the  path  and  at  the 
post  of  duty,  and  by  every  means  to  induce  them  to  endure  with 
patience  and  perseverance,  if  they  would  see  them  the  honored 
instruments  in  God's  hands  of  building  the  walls  and  beautify- 
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ing  the  palaces  of  His  beloved  Zion  on  earth,  and  "shine  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

"  God  is  not  mocked,"  and  if  he  converts  a  child  by  his  grace, 
prepares  and  removes  him  to  his  appointed  place  of  labor,  can 
the  parents,  who  are  called  to  sacrifice  that  child  upon  the 
Lord's  altar,  expect  the  offering  to  be  accepted  at  the  court  of 
heaven,  when  they  withhold  the  incense,  by  requiring  that 
child  to  bestow  his  heart's  best  affection  upon  them?  by  re- 
taining in  their  hands  the  ill-assumed  right  of  guiding  and  di- 
recting his  movements?  Most  truly  is  it  time,  ye  parents  of 
New  England,  to  let  your  "  children  go  free  as  air."  These  are 
fearful  times,  God  has  need  of  them,  and  if  you  will  not  let 
them  go  free,  alas !  you  withhold  them  at  your  own  peril,  and 
your  account  is  with  your  Maker. 

We  admire  the  filial  piety  of  Joseph  which  induced  him  to 
hasten  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  father,  but  who  would  have 
applauded  Nehemiah  if  he  had  left  the  unfinished  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem and  gone  down  into  the  plains  of  Ano,  either  to  refute 
cavils,  visit  friends,  or  travel  for  pleasure  ?  Could  that  mother 
who  wrote  to  her  son  engaged  in  the  ministry,  *•  I  was  very 
much  disappointed  in  not  seeing  you  this  spring,  but  if  the  Lord 
blesses  your  labors,  remain  at  your  post  by  all  means,  and  we 
will  always  remember  you  in  our  female  prayer-meeting," 
have  seen  that  son  when,  with  tears  of  gratitude  in  his  eyes,  he 
remarked,  "  this  assurance  and  kind  admonition  strengthens  me 
more  than  all  the  support  I  shall  receive  from  the  H.  M.  So- 
ciety," she  would  have  been  repaid  for  her  sacrifice.  And  O 
that  that  father  could  see  the  cheerfulness  and  happy  spirit 
with  which  his  beloved  daughter  engaged  in  all  the  duties  of 
her  trying  station,  conscious  of  the  heart-felt  approbation  of  her 
aged  parent,  who,  when  she  left  his  dear  loved  mansion,  gave 
her  his  parting  blessing  in  these  words,  "  Go,  my  daughter, 
wherever  God  in  his  providence  may  call  you.  I  gave  you  to 
God  in  baptism ;  I  have  endeavored  to  train  and  qualify  you 
for  his  work ;  at  the  longest,  you  have  but  a  few  days  to  labor. 
Be  '  faithful,  and  you  shall  receive  a  crown  of  life.'  Should  he 
bring  you  again  to  your  father's  house,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see 
you  once  more ;  but  unless  the  way  is  clear  and  the  path  of  duty 
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plain,  do  not  think  you  must  come ;  come  not,  I  charge  you,  but 
with  the  blessing  of  God.  And  remember,  my  child,  I  have 
given  and  you  have  chosen  another ;  you  can  visit  me  again, 
but  while  your  husband  lives,  his  heart,  his  house,  and,  if  need 
be,  his  lonely  cabin  must  be  your  HOME  ;  peril  not  your  happi- 
ness by  seeking  it  elsewhere.  Trials,  sorrows,  sickness  and  death 
are  ever  to  be  your  companions  in  this  pilgrimage,  your  path- 
way to  heaven  must  be  through  the  bitter  waters  of  affliction ; 
seek  not  to  avoid  them,  but  enter  fearlessly,  and  drink,  each  bit- 
ter cup  cheerfully  as  soon  as  it  is  applied  to  your  lips  by  your 
heavenly  Father.  I  have  but  one  absorbing  wish  for  you,  may 
you  glorify  God,  be  a  true  witness  for  him  in  that  land  of  delu- 
sion and  wickedness  ;  reflect  his  light  and  his  image  in  the  midst 
of  sinful  darkness  ;  prove  worthy  of  his  name,  and  labor,  endure 
the  trial  with  patience  and  fortitude  all  the  days  and  sorrows  of 
your  appointed  time  on  earth,  and  be  triumphantly  crowned  a 
victor  in  Christ's  kingdom  in  heaven." 

As  it  regards  want  and  privation,  the  lion  so  much  in  the 
way  here,  I  rejoice  to  say  that  there  is  one  fully  competent  to 
answer  all  inquiries  upon  this  point,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rodger,  who 
is  now  making  the  Western  tour.  If  his  eye  falls  upon  these 
lines,  he  will  recollect  the  eminence  upon  which  he  stood,  and 
took  a  hasty  glance  at  the  Roman  capital. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  others  in  this  respect,  for 
myself  I  can  truly  say,  I  thank  my  heavenly  Father  that  he  con- 
sidered me  worthy  to  be  the  tried  companion  of  one  of  the  little 
band  who  first  raised  his  standard  upon  the  beautiful  plains  of 
Iowa.  For  several  eventful  years  we  have  stood  at  our  post ; 
wave  upon  wave  has  rolled  over  ;  darkness  and  thick  clouds 
gathered  around  us ;  the  doubtful,  halting,  faithless  and  fault- 
finding have  been  removed ;  and  to  preserve  our  standard  we 
have  taken  our  banner  and  carried  it  in  our  bosom,  sorrowing, 
praying  and  waiting  for  our  Gideon,  whom  we  firmly  believed 
would,  and  at  last  did  come. 

Age  has  come  and  whitened  our  locks,  sickness  has  been  here 
and  faded  our  cheeks,  death  has  been  here  and  laid  our  loved 
ones  in  the  dust,  yet  to-day  we  feel  that  we  are  just  entering 
the  "deep  waters."    All  that  is  past  seems  but  to  add  impor- 
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tance  to  the  present  moment.  God  has  kindly  taught  us  that 
he  is  not  restricted  to  the  use  of  means  to  provide  bread  for 
his  children  in  the  wilderness  ;  he  can  give  the  manna  of  his 
table,  either  in  the  dreams  of  the  night,  the  vision  of  the  morn- 
ing, a  carelessly  laid  book,  or  by  granting  his  Spirit  in  answer 
to  prayer,  and  opening  our  hearts  "  to  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures." But  the  Jordan  must  be  passed,  and  in  the  spiritual 
sense  the  current  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  tide  of  emigration 
flowing  in  upon  all  sides,  the  prospects  of  to-day  may  be  cloud- 
ed and  frustrated  by  events  to-morrow;  with  us  moments  are 
days,  and  months  years  in  history ;  events  alarming  and  impor- 
tant are  thickening,  words  momentous,  decisions  hasty,  though 
awfully  and  fearfully  important ! 

To  those  who  see  the  Ark  of  God  in  his  own  keeping,  all  is 
safe ;  though  "  he  leads  the  blind  by  a  way  they  know  not,"  yet 
all  seems  balancing  upon  a  point ;  the  crisis  will  soon  be  past ; 
it  will  soon  be  decided  whether  our  far-famed  Iowa,  the  land  of 
luxuriance  and  beauty,  of  minerals  and  flowers,  shall  be  veiled 
in  the  dark  pall  of  popish  delusion,  a  prey  to  the  clamors  of  in- 
fidelity and  atheism  with  their  scoffing  train,  or  whether  it 
shall  become  the  Hepzibah  and  Beulah  of  the  Lord. 

And  to  those  who  ask  us  "  what  of  the  night,"  we  can  only 
say,  "  it  has  been  long,  dark  and  stormy ;  yet  we  ardently  hope 
that  the  '  morning  cometh.'  It  is  because  he  has  said  'fear  not, 
little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdom,'  that  we  believe  that  his  chariots  are  coming,  and 
that  he  will  roll  them  on  victoriously,  crushing  every  thing 
which  opposes  his  progress  or  falls  out  by  the  way." 

And  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  see  "  the  house  of  the  Lord 
built  according  to  my  heart's  desire,"  I  will,  like  David,  provide 
all  the  means  in  my  power  and  prepare  the  living  jewels 
committed  to  my  care  to  be  built  into  God's  spiritual  temple 
on  earth,  and  to  be  made  pillars  in  the  temple  of  God  in  the 
New- Jerusalem. 

Iowa,  1842. 
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For  the  Mother's  Magazine. 
THE  CUP  OF  COLD  WATER. 

There  lives  in  this  village  a  poor,  yet  pious  colored  woman, 
who  labors  for  her  daily  bread.  There  also  resides  in  the  same 
town,  but  at  its  farther  extremity,  a  respectable  young  man,  en- 
gaged in  farming,  but  whose  heart  is  at  the  same  time  occupied 
in  the  work  of  his  blessed  Master.  He  is  happy  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  given  himself  to  Jesus,  and  that  he  is  accepted 
of  him;  and  the  poor  colored  woman  holds  a  high  place  in  his 
estimation ;  he  loves  her  as  a  sister  in  Christ.  When  she  is 
sick,  he  visits  her  ;  when  he  meets  her  in  the  house  or  by  the 
way,  his  hand  is  proffered  in  friendly  greeting;  and  although, 
like  all  christians,  she  has  her  inconsistencies,  yet  none  can 
persuade  him  that  she  is  not  a  true  christian  ;  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  drove  his  father's  cows 
night  and  morning  to  and  from  the  pasture,  like  many  other 
little  boys,  he  felt  himself  a  sinner.  He  was  under  deep  convic- 
tion on  account  of  his  wickedness,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  re- 
veal it.  On  his  daily  errand,  he  used  to  pass  by  the  colored 
woman's  house,  and  as  he  walked  along  one  morning,  he 
thought  he  would  tell  her  how  he  felt.  He  did  so,  and  she  took 
him  into  her  room  and  prayed  with  him.  Years  after,  he  be- 
came a  christian  and  professed  Christ ;  and  is  it  strange  that 
he  now  loves  the  colored  woman  ?  He  cannot,  he  never  will 
forget  the  cup  of  cold  water  which  she  gave  to  one  of  Christ's 
little  ones.  Neither  will  Jesus  forget  it  in  the  great  day  of  re- 
ward. O  !  ye  daughters  of  affluence,  ye  christian  females,  who 
live  in  luxury,  and  find  it  hard  enough,  as  ye  think,  to  save 
your  own  souls,  take  lesson  hereby,  and  learn  to  care  for  the 
souls  of  your  neighbor  and  your  neighbor's  children. 
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For  the  Mother's  Magazine. 

LITTLE  SUSAN,  THE  BLIND  GIRL;  OR  PATIENCE  AND 
IMPATIENCE. 

"And  you  cannot  see  at  all?"  asked  Harriet  Ford,  as  she 
stood  beside  a  little  girl  who  was  contentedly  singing  while 
she  plaited  straw  for  her  mats,  and  seemed  as  happy  as  though 
she  enjoyed  the  light  of  the  sun  as  well  as  its  warmth,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  as  well  as  their  fragrance.  And  Har- 
riet could  not  understand  how  a  person  entirely  blind  could  be 
so  quiet  and  satisfied.  Little  Susan  smiled  as  she  raised  her 
sightless  eyes  to  her  visiter.  "  No,  ma'am,  I  cannot — but  God 
has  left  me  the  use  of  my  hands,  and  I  can  still  amuse  myself." 

"  And  do  you  never  feel  sorry  for  your  blindness,  Susan  ?" 
asked  Harriet  again — yet  wondering  at  her  cheerfulness. 

"I  have,  ma'am — but  not  since  Miss  Vernon  told  me  it  was 
sinful — and  that  we  should  thank  God  for  leaving  us  any 
blessings.  We  deserve  nothing  from  him.  I  can  walk  to  school 
and  to  church,  for  my  feet  are  spared.  I  can  hear  the  sweet 
sounds  of  my  fellow-creatures'  voices  and  the  singing  of  the 
birds — I  can  taste  the  thousand  things  he  provides  for  my  sup- 
port— I  can  speak  his  praises,  and  converse  with  my  friends — 
Oh,  Miss  Harriet !  these  are  mercies  indeed." 

"  They  are,  Susan ;  but  I  think  I  could  not  enjoy  them,  if  I 
had  not  my  sight.  There  are  so  many  beautiful  objects  around 
us  to  attract  our  attention  and  please  us  !" 

"  Yes,  but  remember  I  have  never  seen  them,  and  therefore 
do  not  miss  this  gratification.  Yet  I  know  from  the  fragrance  of 
some,  the  softness  of  others,  and  the  pleasantness  of  many, 
that  they  must  possess  what  you  call  beauty." 

"  Explain  to  me  what  you  mean,"  said  Harriet,  seating  her- 
self on  the  cottage-step  beside  her  young  companion,  for  whom 
she  felt  an  increased  interest. 

"  With  pleasure — for  instance,  when  I  hold  a  flower,  I  enjoy 
its  sweetness — and  it  always  reminds  me  of  the  Maker's  mercy ; 
then  when  I  feel  the  leaves,  and  the  stems,  and  the  buds,  [  am 
thinking  of  God's  greatness,  who  can  form  so  delicate  a  thing 
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as  a  flower  with  skill,  and  yet  made  us  and  our  world.  And 
when  I  hear  the  birds  sing,  or  any  pleasant  sound,  I  think  of 
his  goodness,  who  provides  so  many  modes  of  enjoyment  for  the 
blind — or  when  I  taste  agreeable  food,  I  recollect  his  kindness 
which  bestows  such  a  variety  to  please  the  appetite.  Ah  !  Miss 
Harriet,  some  of  us  sufficiently  remember  his  abundant  mer- 
cies. He  might  have  given  us  what  was  necessary,  without 
considering  our  pleasure  in  all  his  gifts.  I  do  not  regret  being 
blind  now — for  Miss  Vernon,  our  dear  teacher,  has  convinced 
me  that  I  have  many  advantages  from  being  so." 

"  Advantages  !"  exclaimed  Harriet,  in  astonishment.  "  How 
can  it  be  an  advantage  to  be  deprived  of  sight  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  little  girl,  as  she  pursued  her  work. 
"  Those  who  see,  are  diverted  often  from  reflection  by  the  ob- 
jects around  them.  Now,  unless  sound  disturbs  me,  I  may  me- 
ditate uninterruptedly  for  hours.  Then  when  I  feel  the  want  of 
sight,  it  leads  me  to  prize  the  remaining  blessings  of  God, 
Added  to  this,  the  sympathy  which  every  one  expresses  for  me 
is  a  great  consolation.  I  think  those  who  speak  kindly  must  be 
what  you  call  beautiful,  which  means  to  my  mind  agreeable 
and  pleasant.  I  have  not  any  distinct  idea  of  what  beauty  is. 

"  Miss  Vernon  says  there  are  many  blind  children,  who  are 
also  deaf  and  dumb.  This  must  be  very  dreadful.  I  think  if  I 
was  obliged  to  choose  between  being  blind,  or  deaf  and  dumb, 
I  should  prefer  being  as  I  am." 

11  Why  so  ?"  asked  Harriet,  anxious  to  hear  all  her  senti- 
ments— for  she  felt  reproved  by  the  meek  gratitude  and  good 
sense  of  this  girl  she  had  always  deemed  unfortunate. 

"  Because,  if  I  was  deaf,  I  would  lose  the  delight  of  hearing 
the  word  of  God  preached,  and  the  instructions  of  my  teacher ; 
besides  all  the  pleasant  sounds  I  have  told  you  about :  and  if  I 
was  dumb,  I  could  not  express  to  others  my  thankfulness  to 
God,  nor  my  feelings  to  them ;  besides,  I  could  not  converse 
with  my  mother,  who  is  so  affectionate,  and  so  dull  when  I 
am  out." 

"  I  have  learned  a  lesson  this  day,  my  dear  Susan,  which  I 
hope  I  shall  not  forget  in  a  hurry.  I  must  come  often  to  sit 
with  you  and  amuse  your  solitary  moments  ;  for  yon,  of  course, 
have  many.' 
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"  Not  one,  my  dear  Miss  Harriet — not  one.  When  mother  is 
engaged  about  her  business,  I  sit  and  think  of  all  these  subjects 
on  which  we  have  been  talking,  and  strive  to  improve  the  mind 
and  senses  God  has  given  me  to  think  of  them.  Then  I  can  do 
a  number  of  things  to  help  mother  about  the  house.  In  the 
morning  I  go  to  school,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  amuse  myself 
with  plaiting,  which  affords  me  interest  and  profit.  When  the 
mats  are  sold,  we  get  some  comforts,  which  we  would  have  to 
do  without,  unless  I  earned  them.  Miss  Vernon  comes  three 
times  a  week,  and  sits  an  hour  to  teach  me  my  Sabbath  lessons 
and  talk  of  instructive  things ;  besides  many  companions  who 
are  considerate  enough  to  spend  part  of  their  leisure  here.  Oh  ! 
it  is  sweet  indeed  to  have  affectionate  friends,  and  the  blessing 
it  is  to  be  loved  by  a  kind  teacher.  Miss  Vernon  will  never 
know,  till  we  meet  at  the  bar  of  judgment,  what  she  has  done 
for  my  soul !" 

"  She  is  a  devoted  christian,"  said  Harriet  Ford,  "and  does 
her  duty  strictly  by  us,  I  am  sure.  If  we  are  deficient  in  per- 
forming it,  the  fault  is  altogether  our  own." 

"  I  hear  her  footstep  now,"  said  Susan ;  her  countenance 
lighting-  up  with  joy — "  I  never  mistake  it." 

"  There  is  no  one  in  sight,"  said  Harriet,  smiling.  "  Your 
fancy  has  run  away  with  reality — I  expect  your  wishes,  in  this 
case,  have  made  you  dream." 

"  Not  at  all,  Miss  Harriet.  Do  you  not  know  that  God  has  so 
ordained  it,  that  those  who  are  without  one  faculty  are  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  another  ?  I  hear  a  sound  long,  long 
before  others — and  often  astonish  mother  by  telling  her  of  it3 
ere  she  perceives  it  herself — then  a  common  shrub,  which 
passes  another's  notice,  is  fragrant  to  me.  This  teaches  us  that 
our  Father  is  unjust  to  none — if  we  are  deprived  of  advantages 
that  others  enjoy,  he  supplies  us  with  many  they  never  possess." 

In  a  few  moments  Miss  Vernon  appeared,  and  Susan  was  de- 
lighted. She  got  up  to  meet  her — and  the  kind  kiss  she  gave 
the  sweet  brow  of  her  favorite  scholar  was  a  treasure  to  her. 
"  And  how  do  you  come  on  with  your  work,  Susan?"  affection- 
ately asked  she.  "  I  see  you  have  been  very  industrious — I  hope 
Harriet  has  been  learning  to  plait  too," 
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"  No,  ma'am — but  I  have  been  learning  something  better," 
said  Harriet. 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Miss  Vernon — "though  Susan  can 
teach  a  variety  of  ingenious  things,  what  has  she  been  at, 
Harriet  W 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Vernon,  she  has  been  teaching  me  patience  and 
resignation,  and  gratitude  to  God — I  could  not  believe  it  possi- 
ble that  one  born  blind  would  enjoy  so  much,  and  be  so  sub- 
missive." 

"  It  is  a  lesson  we  should  all  study,  my  dear  Harriet — for 
few  of  us  appreciate  or  understand  the  immense  goodness  of  our 
God.  We  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  receiving  his  gifts  of 
mercy,  that  we  forget  the  hand  that  bestows  them.  It  is  well, 
sometimes,  to  visit  those  to  whom  he  gives  less,  and  see  his  be- 
nevolence to  ourselves.  We  never  know  till  then  our  advanta- 
ges. I  rejoice  to  see  Susan  so  pious  and  so  contented— and  I 
trust  she  will  continue  to  set  an  example  to  her  companions, 
and  to  please  God  by  her  submission." 

"It  is  you,  my  dear  Miss  Vernon,"  said  little  Susan,  as  the 
tears  started  to  her  eyes.  "  Oh  !  it  is  you  I  must  thank  for  my 
present  feelings.  Before  I  went  to  your  Sabbath-school  I  was 
dissatisfied  and  often  murmured  at  my  loss  of  sight — but  you 
taught  me  it  was  sinful,  and  led  my  mind  to  new  enjoyment, 
by  encouraging  me  to  think  and  reflect,  when  I  am  alone,  on 
the  vast  goodness  of  God  to  me."  She  took  her  teacher's  hand 
and  respectfully  kissed  it.  Miss  Vernon  was  affected,  and  said 
she  must  thank  God  for  putting  it  into  her  heart  to  instruct 
her  thus— and  into  Susan's  soul  the  desire  of  improving  by  her 
lessons.  "  We  may  do  all  in  our  power,"  continued  she  ;  "but 
unless  we  pray  to  him  for  a  blessing  on  our  labor,  it  is  nse- 
less — and  without  an  effort  on  your  part  to  practice  our  pre- 
cepts, exertion  is  vain." 

The  afternoon  was  passed  in  conversation  on  improving  sub- 
jects, and  then  Miss  Vernon  read  a  story  from  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Manor,"  and  remarked  upon  it,  to  the  attentive  girls.  Susan's 
mother  came  in,  and  they  all  joined  in  singing  the  hymn  appoint- 
ed for  the  next  day's  services — and  after  a  short  prayer  by  Miss 
Vernon  she  arose  to  depart.   Harriet  begged  leave  to  accompany 
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her,  as  she  was  going  home  herself.  They  took  leave  of  their 
humble  companions,  and  Harriet  promised  she  would  return 
as  often  as  she  could,  to  read  or  talk  to  Susan.  The  blind  girl 
thanked  her,  and  said  she  would  be  glad  to  see  her  at  all  times. 

As  Miss  Vernon  walked  home  with  Harriet,  they  spoke  much 
of  Susan  and  her  situation.  Miss  Vernon  remarked  that  some- 
times, when  she  met  with  the  harsh  and  ungrateful  spirits  that 
too  often  cross  our  path  through  life,  utterly  forgetful  of  what 
they  owe  to  God  and  their  neighbor — whose  quarrelsome  dis- 
positions and  discontented  minds  made  every  one  around  them 
as  uncomfortable  as  themselves,  she  thought  Susan's  blindness 
a  mercy — for  it  had  taught  her  so  much  gentleness  and  grati- 
tude, that  none  could  be  otherwise  than  pleased  with  her,  and 
improved  by  her  society.  "  I  frequently  go  there,"  said  she, 
"  when  I  have  been  disappointed  and  almost  vexed  at  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  are  in  the  possession  of  every  temporal  bless- 
ing, without  one  single  evidence  of  thankfulness  either  in  their 
hearts  or  on  their  lips — and  I  have  been  soothed  and  cheered 
by  her  calmness  and  piety — and  turned  away  from  the  cottage 
door,  satisfied  that  one  of  God's  creatures  at  least  repaid  his 
beneficence  with  the  proper  and  acceptable  offering  of  grate- 
ful love." 

"  I  have  been  deeply  interested,  my  dear  Miss  Vernon,"  said 
Harriet  Ford — "  I  all  along  felt  pity  for  Susan,  when  I  saw  her 
sitting  at  her  door,  and  coming  to  our  class  in  church,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  some  one  who  guided  her — but  this  afternoon 
I  stopped  to  talk  awhile,  when  I  had  finished  my  errand, 
which  was  to  engage  for  mamma  some  of  her  mats.  I  really 
felt  reproved  by  her  resignation  and  just  appreciation  of  her 
blessings.  I  am  often  discontented  and  displeased  about  tri- 
fles, though  I  enjoy  thousands  of  mercies." 

"Yes — we  all  require  these  examples,  my  dear  Harriet — and 
I  wish  all  my  class  would  imitate  Susan's  conduct.  Such  scho- 
lars are  treasures  to  an  affectionate  teacher — for  we  may  safely 
hope  they  will  be  received  into  that  holy  place  where  we  desire 
to  go — and  it  is  our  cherished  desire  to  lead  you  there  in  peace, 
Cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  sweet  girl ;  you 
will  never  find  time  misspent,  either  by  gaining  instruction  or 
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imparting  it  yoursel/.  I  have  known  her  since  she  was  eight 
years  old ;  and  now  that  she  is  almost  too  much  grown  for  a 
Sabbath-scholar,  I  still  take  delight  in  improving  her — and 
often  return  from  the  cottage  better  and  happier  than  I  went. 
May  you  do  the  same,  Harriet.  We  part  here  ;  good-by  until 
to-morrow  at  church." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  the  Mother's  Magazine. 

"  Thou  art  my  hiding-place." — Psalm  119:114 

While  through  life's  thorny  maze  I  roam, 
A  wandering  stranger,  far  from  home, 
0  keep  my  heart  in  perfect  peace ! 
Be  thou,  O  God !  my  hiding-place  ! 

In  deep  distress,  when  troubles  roll 
Like  mighty  billows  o'er  my  soul, 
Help  me  to  trust  thy  promised  grace — 
Be  thou,  0  God !  my  hiding-place ! 

When  dark  temptations,  fierce  and  wild, 
Threaten  my  footsteps  to  beguile, 
Do  thou  direct  their  onward  pace, 
Be  thou,  0  God !  my  hiding-place ! 

May  I  not  lean  on  earthly  props, 
But  on  thine  arm  rest  all  my  hopes ; — 
Let  me  by  faith  behold  thy  face — 
Be  thou,  0  God !  my  hiding-place  ! 

And  when  pale  death  approaches  near, 
Wilt  thou  preserve  me  from  all  fear  ? 
Thou  art  my  strength  and  righteousness, 
Be  thou,  0  God !  my  hiding-place ! 

My  shield  art  thou,  to  guard  my  head 
From  Sinai's  thunders  loud  and  dread ! 
So  death  will  prove  a  sweet  release, 
And  thou  my  soul's  sure  hiding-place. 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Rhoads, 

Richmond,   Vt. 
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THOUGHTS  IN  A  NIGHT  OF  SORROW. 

For  our  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a'moinent,  work  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory." 

c'  These  light  afflictions !"  must  I  then  resign 
The  name  of  mighty  wo  for  grief  like  mine  ? 
I  paused  a  moment,  for  my  anxious  heart 
Seemed  from  its  long-worn  burden  loath  to  part. 
Then  I  remembered  days  and  nights  of  woe, 
Whose  secret  bitterness  no  friend  might  know. 
I  thought  of  fond  affections  vainly  nurst, 
Of  hopes  that  rose  and  glittered  but  to  burst ; 
Of  secret  struggles  with  unconquered  sin ; 
Of  all  the  mighty  warfare  yet  within  ! 
"  But  for  a  moment !"  sorrow  seemed  to  stay, 
Through  many  a  weary  hour  and  live-long  day: 
Each  opening  month  renewed  the  secret  tear, 
And  memory  claimed  it  each  revolving  year. 
rrBut  for  a  moment!"  could  I  read  aright? 
And  must  I  reckon  these  afflictions  "light?" 
I  looked  again,  and  lo!  before  my  sight 
There  lay,  in  vision  stretched,  the  land  of  light  f 
There  Avere  the  living  streams!  I  heard  them  roll, 
.And  softest  gladness  gushed  across  my  soul; 
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I  heard  the  ransomed  wake  their  golden  lyres, 

And  living  music  breathed  from  all  their  wires. 

I  would  have  learned  their  praise,  but  'tis  not  given 

To  mortal  ear  to  catch  the  notes  of  heaven. 

High  on  those  hills  I  saw  the  rainbow  zone 

That  girds  with  circling  light  the  golden  throne. 

I  gazed  intently,  but  my  feeble  sight 

Was  dimmed  and  dazzled  by  such  cloudless  light : 

For  I  am  weak,  and  may  not  vainly  dare 

That  far  exceeding  weight  of  joy  to  share. 

0  'twas  not  fleeting  bliss ! — no  changeful  day 
Marked  how  those  blessed  periods  stole  away. 
The  love,  the  joy,  the  praise  could  never  cease. 
Where  every  echo  hymned  eternal  peace  ! 
Then  I  returned  to  weigh  my  griefs  again 
With  that  unbounded  glory — 0  'twere  vain, 

1  might  compare  a  bubble  with  a  sphere, 
A  heaving  ocean  with  a  trembling  tear. 
Yes !  I  can  reckon  earthly  things  like  this, 
But  not  my  fleeting  wo  with  endless  bliss  ! 
Yet,  rt  crushed  before  the  moth,"  I  seek  relief 
Beneath  the  mighty  load  of  present  grief. 

My  pitying  Savior !  sympathy  like  thine 
Distils  its  healing  balm  with  power  divine  ; 
The  depths  of  human  wo  to  Thee  are  known. 
And  Thou  canst  pity — tears  were  once  thy  own, 
0  leave  me  not  to  sink  in  faithless  fear — 
Let  me  thy  gentle  voice  in  whispers  hear  ; 
Those  hills  of  light  are  now  thy  own  abode, 
Thy  faithful  band  has  marked  the  upward  road. 
Lead  me,  and  when  my  thankful  voice  shall  raise 
Its  first  glad  anthem  of  unfaltering  praise, 
I'll  own  the  love  that  could  such  plans  employ. 
And  work  from  "  light  afflictions "  endless  joy, 
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LITTLE  SUSAN,  THE  BLIND  GIRL ;  OR  PATIENCE  AND 
IMPATIENCE. 

(Concluded  from  last  number.) 

Harriet  pursued  her  way  homewards  thoughtfully.  How 
much  she  had  seen  that  evening  of  the  beauty  of  the  mind  and 
heart !  How  far  superior  it  was  to  that  of  form  or  feature  !  How 
humble  she  felt  at  her  weak  faith  and  cold  return  to  her  Hea- 
venly Father  for  his  mercies  !  How  many  resolutions  she  made 
to  be  more  sensible  of  them!  We  have  no  doubt  her  frequent 
visits  to  Susan  induced  her  to  put  them  into  practice.  She  took 
great  pleasure  in  going  over  and  reading  to  the  little  girl,  and 
always  found  she  preferred  serious  books,  and  expressed  her 
opinion  that  every  thing  we  do,  or  read,  or  think,  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  increase  our  own  religious  feelings  and 
advance  the  glory  of  God.  What  an  example  !  May  all  Sab- 
bath-scholars, and  other  children  who  read  this  tale,  follow  it 
and  receive  His  blessing  ! 

On  Harriet's  going  home  one  day,  she  saw  the  contrast  of 
Susan's  behavior  in  the  petulance  and  impatience  of  her  sis- 
ter, who,  for  a  trivial  disappointment,  was  out  of  humor  with 
the  whole  family,  and  declared  she  was  miserable  and  wretch- 
ed— in  fact,  spoke  sinfully.  Harriet  remonstrated  with  her  to  no 
purpose — and  she  determined  to  let  Susan's  conduct  speak  a 
reproof — as  Jane  declared  she  had  no  comfort  at  all  in  this 
life — she  was  deprived  of  every  thing  in  the  world. 

That  afternoon  Harriet  invited  her  to  take  a  walk  with  her ; 
and,  without  telling  her  where  she  was  going,  led  her  to  the 
cottage,  where  they  found  Susan,  as  usual,  seated  on  the  door- 
way, twisting  her  straw  and  singing  a  hymn,  while  her  face 
glowed  with  devout  feeling, 

"  I  have  come  to  see  if  the  mats  are  ready  for  mother,  Susan," 
said  Harriet,  ';  I  thought  I  would  call  and  save  you  the  trouble 
of  sending  them,  and  here  is  my  youngest  sister  I  have  brought 
to  learn  how  to  plait  straw." 
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Susan  shook  hands  with  them,  and  begged  they  would  be 
seated.  Harriet  soon  drew  her  into  conversation,  and  purposely 
dwelt  upon  the  subject  of  her  resigned  feeling  under  affliction. 
Jane  was  astonished,  and  could  not  help  condemning  herself 
for  her  very  different  behavior.  As  they  returned  home,  she  re- 
marked to  Harriet  that  she  felt  ashamed  to  think  how  calm 
and  contented  Susan  was,  while  she,  who  had  every  comfort 
and  blessing  around  her,  acted  so  wickedly. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  visit  Jane  was  taken  sick,  and  she 
forgot  her  admiration  of  Susan  and  her  own  remorse.  Fretful 
and  impatient,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  put  up  with  her  hu- 
mors— and  it  was  a  task  to  attend  upon  her  at  all.  Every  one 
was  wearied  with  her  incessant  murmuring.  Nothing  pleased  — 
nothing  soothed — nothing  satisfied  her.  She  repined  because 
she  was  too  weak  to  walk  out,  yet  she  had  thousands  of  bless- 
ings left.  She  could  see  to  read  and  amuse  herself,  or  gaze  at 
the  bright  landscape  before  her — and  could  hear  the  voices  of 
her  kind  friends,  who  strove  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  her 
confinement  by  every  attention ;  but  Jane  was  not  thankful, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  she  was  not  patient !  A  thankful 
spirit  makes  us  see  mercy  in  every  thing — and  we  realize  the 
goodness  of  God  as  well  in  sickness  as  in  health.  He  might 
send  sickness,  without  allowing  us  to  have  attached  relatives 
anxious  to  lessen  every  pain  and  relieve  every  uneasiness.  He 
might  send  us  health,  without  permitting  us  to  enjoy  it  from 
poverty  and  want.  He  might  send  us  illness  with  deformity — 
and  with  no  means  to  procure  either  medicines  or  those  luxu- 
ries which  the  rich  are  accustomed  to  have  beside  them.  Ah  ! 
there  are  an  hundred  ways  in  which  our  sufferings  or  necessi- 
ties might  be  aggravated — but  God  spares  us,  and  yet  we  are 
not  grateful.  Jane  was  not;  and  why?  She  had  no  heart  to 
improve  the  privileges  she  enjoyed.  Her  Sabbath-school  she 
did  not  value.  Her  teacher's  precepts  she  would  not  attend  to — 
but  Miss  Vernon  was  not  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  such  a 
scholar.  She  belonged  to  a  class  of  younger  children.  She  loved 
her  ease  and'pleasure — took  no  interest  in  her  studies,  and  in- 
dulged in  petulance  and  impatience  on  every  slight  occasion. 
The  servants  did  not  exert  themselves  to  please  her,  for  she 
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was  always  finding  fault — her  sister  did  not  relish  her  society, 
she  was  so  unreasonable  and  unamiable — her  schoolmates 
dreaded  to  have  any  dealings  with  her,  she  was  so  cross — and 
in  fact  every  where  she  was  disliked.  Not  all  the  advice  her 
friends  gave  her  could  avail,  and  at  the  most  trifling  indisposi- 
tion she  would  complain,  as  if  she  was  in  extreme  torture.  How 
her  conduct  jarred  on  the  feelings  of  Harriet,  especially  after  a 
visit  to  the  meek  and  patient  Susan,  who  was  also  sick,  but 
whose  pious  conversation  was  delightful,  and  whose  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  even  the  least  kindness  were  gratifying. 
Both  the  girls  recovered,  and  the  little  mat-maker  resumed  her 
employment.  Miss  Vernon  had  furnished  her  with  the  comforts 
her  illness  needed — and  she  was  happy  at  the  idea  of  her  dear 
mother's  wants  being  supplied  by  her  teacher  and  Harriet,  who 
would  not  let  the  loss  of  time  she  necessarily  encountered  while 
watching  her  child  deprive  her  of  her  usual  support. 

When  Susan  recovered,  it  was  Harriet's  chief  satisfaction  to 
sit  with  and  read  to  her,  and  on  Sunday  to  call  and  conduct 
her  to  church.  She  always  gave  her  the  coolest  seat  in  sum- 
mer, and  chose  the  warmest  corner  for  her  in  winter — and. 
seemed  anxious  to  render  her  affliction  as  light  as  possible. 
Miss  Vernon  was  much  pleased,  to  see  such  feelings  between 
her  scholars.  "  This  is  the  way,"  she  used  to  say,  "  for  those 
to  live,  who  expect  to  meet  hereafter.  If  you  do  not  love  each 
other  here,  and  act  like  brethren,  how  will  you  be  fit  for  that 
intimate  union  in  the  world  above,  which  God's  children 
enjoy  V 

The  whole  class  loved  Susan — and  her  little  room  at  the  cot- 
tage had  many  memorials  of  the  attachment  of  her  companions. 
Presents  of  clothes,  and  books,  and  other  things  which  she 
could  not  afford  to  buy  herself,  were  sent,  and  she  often  wept 
to  think  she  had  no  way  of  returning  their  kindness. 

"  God  is  good — very  good  to  me,"  said  she  to  Harriet  one 
day,  as  she  brought  her  a  basket  of  fine  peaches.  "  Oh,  Miss 
Harriet,  God  is  good  !  He  it  is  who  puts  it  into  your  hearts  to 
be  kind  to  me — and  he  will  reward  your  tenderness  and  com- 
passion to  a  poor  blind  girl." 

"  We  are  rewarded  already,  dear  Susan,  by  your  gratitude  ; 
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and  we  only  do  our  duty  when  sharing  with  others  the  abun- 
dance God  gives  us.  We  have  no  right  to  use  all  his  bounty 
ourselves.  Don't  you  remember  our  Savior's  condemnation  of 
those  who  saw  him  hungry,  and  poor,  and  sick,  and  in  prison, 
and  visited  him  not?" 

"Yes,  yes,  Miss  Harriet,  '  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy.'  You  will  meet  your  reward,  though  I  can 
do  nothing  for  you." 

Time  went  on,  and  the  girls  grew  up.  Harriet  married,  and 
went  to  her  own  house.  She  still  continued  to  visit  Susan  and 
bestow  her  charity  upon  her.  At  length  she  persuaded  her  mo- 
ther and  herself  to  come  and  live  with  her,  and  said  she  could 
employ  them.  The  old  lady  took  charge  of  her  dairy — and 
Susan  played  with  the  children  and  assisted  Harriet  in  a  great 
many  ways.  She  never  felt  the  least  apprehension  about  leav- 
ing home,  when  Susan  was  there,  for  she  knew  her  little  girls 
were  as  well  attended  to  as  if  she  was  with  them  herself — and 
in  several  severe  fits  of  illness  Susan's  care  and  devotion,  under 
Providence,  saved  their  lives  ;  and  Harriet  often  said  she  was 
more  than  repaid  for  the  few  kind  offices  she  had  once  rendered 
her.  Susan's  mother  died,  and  felt  no  fear  for  her  helpless 
daughter ;  she  knew  Harriet  would  provide  a  home  and  take 
charge  of  her  ;  indeed  she  was  not  viewed  as  a  servant  at  all ; 
but  from  her  intelligence  as  well  as  her  affectionate  interest  and 
genteel  manners,  was  considered  and  treated  as  one  of  the  fa- 
mily. In  a  few  years  Harriet  expired  in  the  arms  of,  her  devo- 
ted friend — leaving  her  children  in  her  care ;  and  requesting 
her  husband,  if  he  ever  supplied  her  place  to  them,  to  make 
choice  of  Susan  for  his  wife.  Her  blindness  was  nothing;  she 
had  done  almost  as  well  without  as  with  sight  from  long  habit — 
and  her  attachment  to  the  whole  household  deserved  a  recom- 
pense. He  made  no  promise ;  but  in  two  years  afterwards  he 
married  her,  and  never  found  cause  to  regret  it.  On  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  Susan  and  his  three  daughters  went  to  live 
at  his  sister's.  She  gave  a  pleased  consent  to  his  uniting  him- 
self to  one  who  had  been  so  kind  to  his  motherless  children. 

Thus  you  see  virtue  is  always  exalted  ;  and  those  who  de- 
sire to  be  the  happiest  in  this  world  must  try  to  be  the  best. 
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It  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  be  able  to  set  an  example  to  others, 
and  to  secure  by  our  own  good  conduct  the  interest  and  affec- 
tion of  our  fellow-beings. 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the  impatient  Jane.  She  was  a 
warning-  to  all,  not  an  example  to  be  imitated.  No  one  wished 
her  to  live  with  them.  The  same  petulance  and  fretfulness 
which  had  made  her  disagreeable  in  youth,  rendered  her  so 
still ;  and  if  she  visited  her  sister,  no  one  was  gratified  by 
her  presence,  but  rather  rejoiced  when  she  left  them.  She 
could  not  live  happily  with  any  body,  however  amiable ;  and 
she  passed  her  time  in  wandering  from  place  to  place,  try- 
ing to  find,  in  change  of  scene,  that  peace  which  is  never 
to  be  obtained  by  the  irreligious.  She  did  not  search  in  the 
right  place  for  her  malady ;  if  she  had  looked  into  her  heart 
and  conduct  she  would  have  discovered  that  until  her  temper 
was  corrected  she  would  never  be  at  rest ! 

Surely  if  it  is  only  to  secure  tranquillity  in  this  world,  it  is 
wise  to  cultivate  a  gentle  and  pleasing  disposition :  but  when 
we  consider  it  pleases  God  to  see  us  pious,  and  patient,  and 
mild,  nothing  should  prevent  our  immediately  reforming  our 
faults,  and  more  diligently  encouraging  the  growth  of  every 
feeling  likely  to  make  us  live  "in  favor  with  God  and  man." 

This  is  a  faithful  picture,  in  which  my  readers  may  trace 
their  own  resemblance.  I  am  endeavoring  to  hold  up  a  "  mirror  " 
in  which  they  may  "reflect  themselves;"  and  by  its  aid  they 
may  discover  the  loveliness  of  virtue  and. the  deformity  oivice, 
and  choose  for  themselves  ! 


For  the  Mother's  Magazine. 

MOTHER    CONQUERED    ME. 

A  pious  and  excellent  mother,  who  has  blended  great  firm- 
ness with  much  affection  in  the  training  of  her  children,  rela- 
ted to  me  the  following  anecdote  of  one  of  her  sons.  Her  com- 
rnand  had  gone  forth  on  one  Sabbath  evening,  that  all  her 
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household  should  accompany  her  to  the  temple  ;  one  wayward 
boy  refused  to  comply  with  her  request.  After  admonishing 
him  on  the  subject,  and  finding  him  resolved  to  disobey,  she 
told  him  the  door  of  the  house  would  be  locked,  and  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  inside.  At  length  the  hour  of  worship 
arrived,  and  the  sullen  lad,  unbending  in  his  purpose  to  forsake 
the  house  of  God,  was  made  to  pass  out  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  but  hurried  from  them  to  pursue  his  own  way.  The 
pious  mother's  heart  was  very  sad  while  joining  in  the  services 
of  her  God  that  evening,  for  she  knew  not  where  her  prodigal 
might  be  wandering. 

On  the  family  returning  from  the  sacred  assembly,  the  cul- 
prit contrived  to  slip  in  at  the  door  of  the  house  with  the  other 
boys ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproving  eye  of  that  firm 
mother,  he  retired  to  his  bed.  This  place,  however,  was  not  one 
of  comfort  to  him — for  soon  his  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
his  praying  mother's  footfall.  She  entered  his  room ;  stood  by 
his  bed  ;  and,  after  talking  to  him  of  his  sin  in  a  pious  mother's 
heart-stirring  language,  she  spared  not  the  rod  lest  he  should 
"  bring  her  to  shame."  The  spirit  of  her  boy  was  humbled,  and 
he  promised  never  again  to  grieve  her  in  the  same  way.  As 
soon  as  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  calling  to  one  of  his  brothers 
who  slept  in  the  same  room,  he  said,  "John,  Mother  con- 
quered me  last  night!"  O  yes,  he  found  his  mother  revered 
the  commands  of  her  Lord  too  much  to  allow  her  child  to  pur- 
sue that  downward  course  which  would  end  in  darkness  and  a 
second  death,  without  using  every  means  in  her  power  to  bring 
him  to  the  cross. 

Most  of  her  children  (to  say  the  least)  love  the  Gospel,  and 
some  are  doers  of  the  word.  We  believe  they  will  all  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed,  when  she  is  passed  into  the  skies.  She 
always  seems  to  have  in  view  the  meeting  before  the  great 
white  throne.  Ann  Jane, 

London,  Oct.  1842, 
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For  the  Mother's  Magazine. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FALMOUTH  MATERNAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  well  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  to  pause 
awhile  and  consider.  Individuals  do  this,  and  with  how  much 
benefit  to  ourselves  personally,  at  different  periods  in  life,  it  has 
been  done,  we  all  know. 

The  Maternal  Association  of  this  place  have  judged  it  best 
thus  to  pause  on  the  present  occasion,  and  the  wish  has  been 
expressed  that  your  Secretary,  looking  back  to  the  commence- 
ment of  our  history,  should  notice  briefly  some  of  the  dealings 
of  Providence  with  this  little  band. 

There  are  some  present  who  remember  our  first  Meeting.  I 
doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  forgotten  by  one  of  that  little  circle, 
which,  five  years  ago,  met  for  the  first  time  to  engage  in  this 
blessed  enterprise.  We  were  then  but  seven,  a  timid,  anxious 
few.  Now  we  number  seventy,  and  under  our  influence  we 
have  gathered  294  children. 

As  it  respects  numbers  surely,  our  prosperity  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted.    But  we  will  look  at  the  Divine  dealings. 

We  passed  on  for  more  than  half  a  year,  and  without  any 
change  but  the  pleasing  one  of  a  gradual  increase  to  our  num- 
bers, and  a  growing  satisfaction  in  our  plans  of  effort.  Union 
and  love  were  stamped  upon  our  proceedings,  and  the  smile  of 
Heaven  seemed  to  rest  upon  us.  Perhaps  in  our  prosperity  we 
might  have  thought  we  should  never  be  moved. 

It  was  a  chilly  day  in  the  month  of  March,  and  the  chilling 
hand  of  sorrow  was  pressing  heavily  on  many  hearts.  On  that 
day  a  larger  number  than  usual  were  seen  bending  their  steps 
to  the  place  of  Meeting.  It  was  a  solemn  occasion.  The  mourn- 
ing garb,  the  weeping  eye,  and  the  deep  silence  which  none 
seemed  willing  to  break,  whispered  a  tale  that  even  the  stranger 
might  have  understood.  We  had  assembled  to  weep  and  pray 
over  our  first  bereavement.  Never  before  had  we  met  under 
such  circumstances.    There  was  missing  one  whom  we  had 


■ 
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never  failed  to  greet,  one  who  was  among  the  earliest,  and  not 
the  least  beloved  of  our  little  company.  "  Her  sun  had  gone 
down  while  it  was  yet  day,"  and  in  an  hour  we  thought  not, 
our  sister  had  been  called  to  the  presence  of  the  Savior.  Her 
last  meeting  with  the  people  of  God  was  at  the  Maternal  Asso- 
ciation. Her  dying  message  to  us,  that  day  communicated,  we 
trust  will  never  be  effaced.  Painful,  yet  impressive,  was  the 
lesson  taught  us  by  that  providence,  that,  while  the  day  lasts, 
we  must  do  with  our  might  what  our  hand  flndeth  to  do,  for 
the  night  cometh  in  which  we  cannot  work. 

But  God  had  spoken  twice  in  that  eventful  month.  He  had 
taught  us  that  our  offspring  are  frail  and  fleeting  like  ourselves, 
and  that  what  we  do  for  them  must  be  done  quickly,  ere  the  de- 
stroyer remove  them  from  our  care.  A  little  daughter  of  another 
of  our  earliest  members  had  been  cut  down  suddenly,  while 
yet  the  bloom  was  fresh  upon  her  cheek ;  and  the  tale  of  her 
death  still  remained  to  be  told,  when  the  little  form  had  found 
repose  in  its  last  quiet  resting-place.  It  was  sad  to  think  of  such 
breaches  in  our  little  number.  Yet  we  could  not  doubt  that 
Heavenly  mansions  had  received  what  we  had  lost ;  and  as  we 
separated  on  that  sad  and  tearful  occasion,  it  was  with  the  con- 
soling thought  that  these  first  offerings  of  our  dear  Maternal 
Association,  which  the  Heavenly  Shepherd  had  required,  were 
ready  to  be  gathered  into  his  fold  above. 

We  pass  on  a  few  months.  A  little  group  are  seen  presenting 
themselves  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  to  take  upon  themselves 
his  holy  covenant.  We  notice  among  them  one  of  our  little 
band,  herself  a  chastened  one,  and  the  surviving  companion  of 
our  departed  sister.  We  seem,  on  this  occasion,  to  hear  the  lan- 
guage of  Jehovah  :  "In  their  affliction  they  will  seek  me  early." 

More  than  a  year  has  elapsed,  and  we  find  ourselves  assem- 
bled as  each  month  we  are  wont  to  do.  Two  are  with  us,  who, 
with  sorrowing  hearts,  have  brought  up  their  request  to  this 
social  altar.  They  entreat  us,  in  impassioned  language  and 
with  many  tears,  to  remember  their  impenitent  husbands.  A 
prayer-hearing  God  has  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  hand- 
maids; he  has  attended  to  the  voice  of  their  cry ;  and  these 
heads  of  families  now  indulge  the  christian  hope. 
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A  little  farther  on — and  we  find  a  mother  perusing  a  letter 
from  her  long-absent  sons.  It  is  a  reply  to  one  she  had  herself 
written,  informing-  them  of  the  existence  and  design  of  the  Ma- 
ternal Association,  and  specifying  the  time  of  our  meetings.  It 
was  gratifying  to  that  mother  to  have  those  wanderers  on  the 
ocean  express,  as  they  did,  great  interest  in  an  object  so  dear  to 
her  own  heart,  and  more,  to  know,  that  the  afternoon  on  which 
we  assemble  is  an  occasion  which  they  never  fail  to  remember. 
These  sons  are  not  professedly  pious  ;  yet,  in  referring  to  a  sea- 
son of  great  peril,  it  was  affecting  to  us  to  have  them  notice  the 
fact,  that  the  time  of  their  rescue  was  not  far  from  the  hour  on 
which,  as  they  afterwards  learned,  mothers  at  home  were  assem- 
bled to  pray  for  their  beloved  children. 

The  husband  of  one  of  our  members  was  about  leaving  home 
for  a  season.  In  his  trunk  was  placed  by  his  companion  one  of 
the  bound  volumes  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  In  a  far-off- 
land,  as  a  result  of  her  fidelity,  "he  thought  on  his  ways,"  and 
turned  his  feet  unto  the  testimonies  of  the  Lord.  Our  sister  was 
not  then  one  with  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  but  has  since  indulged 
hope,  and  now,  we  trust,  "walks  the  ways  of  God."  Remem- 
brance of  his  own  early  religious  training,  doubtless,  led  this 
father  earnestly  to  desire  that  the  mother  of  his  children  should 
be  connected  with  the  Maternal  Association.  And  who  shall 
say,  that,  through  this  favored  channel,  good  has  not  come  to 
them  both. 

In  all,  eight  mothers  have  been  found  willing  to  join  them- 
selves with  the  people  of  God  since  their  connection  with  us, 
and  seven  of  our  number  have  had  the  joy  of  bidding  welcome 
to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  the  chosen  companions  of  their  life. 
In  four  cases  the  united  heads  of  the  family  are  indulging  recent 
hopes  in  the  Redeemer's  mercy.  Twelve  children  also  have 
been  found  willing  to  subscribe  with  their  own  hands  unto  the 
Lord.  Other  parents  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  children  ex- 
prefs  hope  in  the  mercy  of  Christ,  who  are  not  yet  ready  to 
confess  him  before  men. 

Eight  mothers  and  twenty-five  fathers  still  remain  unrecon- 
ciled to  God ;  an  appeal  to  our  hearts  which  will  not  pass 
unheeded. 
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Your  Secretary  mast  be  allowed  to  pause  a  moment  here  to 
impress  on  these  sisters  the  importance  of  drawing  to  our  fel- 
lowship mothers  not  hopefully  pious,  and  of  using  every  means 
in  our  power  to  interest  such  in  the  great  salvation.  You  are 
aware,  that  for  a  time  many  were  deterred  from  joining  us, 
through  conscientious  scruples  concerning  that  article  of  our 
Constitution  which  requires  daily  prayer  for  our  children.  Pos- 
sibly all  may  not  know,  that,  to  meet  this  exigency,  an  amend- 
ment was  made,  excusing  such  from  giving  assent  to  this  arti- 
cle who  do  not  regard  themselves  as  praying  mothers,  while 
the  obligation  of  those  who  have  access  to  the  Throne  of  Grace 
not  only  remains  binding,  but  we  feel  is  greatly  enhanced. 

In  consequence  of  new  hopes  and  recent  professions  on  the 
part  of  parents,  we  have  been  permitted  to  witness  seven  cases 
of  household  baptism.  Still,  as  an  Association,  we  do  not  all  be- 
lieve in  the  necessity  or  the  importance  of  infant  consecration, 
Several  of  our  members,  dearly  beloved  and  exceedingly  valua- 
ble to  its  prosperity,  have  not,  like  the  majority  of  their  sisters, 
been  ready  to  place  their  beloved  children  under  the  broad 
wings  of  that  blessed  covenant  in  which  Jehovah  promises  not 
only  to  be  our  God,  but  the  God  of  our  seed  also.  This  differ- 
ence of  sentiment,  however,  has  presented  no  barrier  to  our  fel- 
lowship and  love  ;  and  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  abounding  we 
see  how  easy  it  is  for  those  to  harmonize,  who  differ  widely  on 
essential  points  of  christian  doctrine. 

As  our  eye  runs  over  the  list  of  those  dear  ones  who  have 
been  induced  to  sit  with  us  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  we  find 
them  all  to  be  consecrated  children.  Some  of  them  we  have 
ourselves  beheld  presented  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord  by  pa- 
rental faith  and  piety  ;  and  these  have  testified  to  the  good  im- 
pression of  the  service  upon  their  own  minds,  leading  them 
eventually  to  take  upon  themselves  the  vows  made  on  their  ac- 
count by  christian  parents.  This  fact  cannot  surely  escape  our 
serious  reflection.  It  speaks  encouragement  to  the  pious  mother. 
It  presents  a  powerful  motive  to  our  dear,  impenitent  sisters,  to 
give  first  themselves  unto  the  Lord,  and  then  "  the  children 
which  he  has  given  them." 

During  the  five  years  now  under  review,  nine  children  have 
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been  called  into  the  world  of  spirits.  We  notice  among  them 
the  infant  of  days  and  the  lisping  prattler ;  the  youth  in  the 
spring  time  of  his  being,  and  the  young  man  of  matured  mind 
and  of  fixed  character,  the  comfort  and  support  of  the  lonely 
widowed  heart.  One  of  them,  a  youthful  disciple,  and  herself 
a  mother,  was  called  suddenly  to  the  trial  of  her  hope.  It  failed 
not  in  the  dying  hour.  It  rather  grew  brighter  to  the  last.  It 
shines  now,  we  trust,  in  the  brightness  of  heaven.  The  little 
child  remains,  an  adopted  member  of  this  institution,  of  which, 
had  the  mother  lived,  she  would,  doubtless,  have  been  herself 
a  valued  member. 

Six  of  these  beloved  ones  rest  among  the  ashes  of  their  fa- 
thers. The  remaining  three  exchanged  worlds,  when  far  from 
home  and  the  kind  sympathies  of  maternal  love.  One  of  them 
sleeps  among  the  pearls  and  corals  of  the  ocean. 

With  four  of  our  number,  during  this  time,  have  we  been 
called  to  shed  the  tear  of  sympathy  on  account  of  the  sorrows 
of  recent  widowhood.  Two  of  these  sisters  were  allowed  to  fol- 
low the  dust  of  their  friends  to  the  place  of  sepulchres.  The 
others  lie  buried  in  a  land  of  strangers. 

More  than  four  years  have  elapsed  since  a  breach  has  been 
made  in  this  little  band  of  mothers.  Indeed,  but  one  has  ever 
been  called  to  quit  our  ranks.  With  grateful  hearts  to  our  kind 
Preserver  will  we  record  this  fact.  But  let  us  not  exult.  We 
cannot  hope  always  to  be  thus  exempt.  Against  whose  name 
will  next  be  affixed  the  signature  of  death,  we  know  not.  May 
each  of  us  be  ready  when  "  the  Master  cometh  and  calleth 
for  us." 

The  above  paragraph  was  just  finished,  and  your  Secretary 
was  about  to  add  only  a  closing  remark,  when  the  startling  re- 
port was  received  that  one  of  our  number  was  lying  danger- 
ously ill.  A  few  hours  of  intense  and  painful  interest,  and  it 
was  announced  that  she  had  fled  to  the  world  of  spirits.  Thus, 
what  at  noonday  was  to  most  of  us  unexpected,  to  all  uncertain; 
before  midnight  was  a  sad  reality. 

Reference  has  been  made  before  in  this  Report  to  this  now 
departed,  but  then  living  sister.    It  was  said  of  her,  "We  trust 
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she  walks  the  ways  cf  God."  Little  did  your  Secretary  think, 
while  penning  these  words,  that  her  feet  were  even  then  stand- 
ing on  the  crumbling  verge  of  time,  and  that  before  this  Annual 
Meeting  she  would  be  treading  the  golden  streets  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  This  anniversary,  which  on  many  accounts  we 
have  been  anticipating  as  a  prosperous  and  joyful  one,  has 
dawned  on  us  in  gloom.  We  met  under  circumstances  of  sad- 
ness. Having  just  followed  to. the  grave  the  remains  of  our  sis- 
ter, it  is  fitting  that  we  should  repair  hither,  to  mingle  our  tears, 
our  prayers,  and  our  sympathies,  and  why  may  we  not  add, 
our  joys? 

A  little  while,  if  faithful,  and  we  shall  join  their  number, 
and  mingle  in  their  song.  Ah  !  if  faithful. 

Suffer,  then,  dear  sisters,  the  word  of  exhortation.  Will  we 
not  heed  the  words  of  the  dying  one?  Shall  we  forget  or  ne- 
glect that  message,  sent  back  to  us  as  her  trembling  bark  was 
just  launching  forth  on  eternity's  vast  ocean?  "Tell  them," 
said  she,  "  to  prepare  to  die."  "  I  have  much  to  say,  could  I 
say  it."  "  The  meetings  have  been  precious  meetings  to  me." 
"  Tell  them  to  be  faithful  until  death." 

Here  let  our  Report  close.  When  the  dying  and  the  dead 
speak,  well  may  the  living  keep  silence. 

In  behalf  of  the  Association, 


V 


Falmouth,  (Mass.)  August  31,  1842. 


7 

Secretary, 


For  the  Mother's  Magazine. 

BRIEF  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 

Art  thou  gone,  my  child  ?  Yes,  thy  toys  thy  cradle  speak  in 
language  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  Such  silence  is  truly  elo- 
quent. But  thou  canst  not  die  again — death  has  no  more  power 
over  thee.  Thy  fond  mother  will  no  more  agonize  at  thy  part- 
ing sigh.  O  glorious  immortality  ! 

Thou  hast  not  lost  thy  way,  my  little  one ;  for  prophets  and 
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apostles,  and  even  Christ  himself  has  passed  through  the  tomb 
before  thee. 

Thou  hast  now  entered  the  school  of  Christ  in  heaven.  He 
himself  shall  be  thy  Teacher,  and  there  shalt  thou  study  the 
volumes  of  eternity.  The  map  of  God's  universe  shall  not  only 
be  thy  chart,  but  thou  hast  also  the  telescope  of  heaven  to 
assist  thy  unclouded  vision.  The  rays  that  emanate  from  the 
uncreated  One  shall  for  ever  illumine  thy  pathway.  Thou  shalt 
no  more  need  the  light  of  the  sun,  nor  moon,  for  God  is  thy 
sun  and  shield.  From  Seraphim  and  Cherubim  shalt  thou  learn 
the  notes  of  heaven,  while  Gabriel  leads  the  choir.  Yes,  my 
child,  Christ  died  for  such  as  thou  art.  He  that  cannot  lie  hath 
said,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Thy  mother  saw 
but  the  feeble  dawn  of  thy  being,  for  thou  wast  blighted  in 
the  very  bud  of  thine  earthly  existence.  Still  thy  capacities 
and  powers  of  improvement  shall  continue  to  expand,  and 
thou  shalt  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  for 
ever  and  for  ever,  and  no  future  blight  or  sorrow  shall  retard 
thy  progress, — but  thou  shalt  experience  one  eternal,  happy, 
glorious  march  of  mind. 

Live  on  then,  my  sweet  child  ;  live  in  the  society  of  the 
pure  and  holy;  live  where  sin  cannot  annoy  thee;  tune  thy 
golden  harp    and  bless  God   and  the  Lamb  for  immortality. 

Yes,  when  empires  and  kingdoms  shall  have  passed  away ; 
when  sun,  moon  and  stars  shall  be  blotted  out,  thy  eternity 
has  but  just  begun. 

Thou  hast  not  forgotten  thy  mother — no,  love  dies  not  in 
heaven — but  thou  shalt  be  the  first,  on  angel  wing,  to  wel- 
come her  to  the  abodes  of  bliss. 

Farewell,  then,  my  child ;  thy  mother  will  weep  no  more 
for  thee ;  she  will  no  more  sigh  for  thy  return,  for  our  sepa- 
ration will  be  but  momentary.  Time  is  short,  and  soon  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  vast  ocean  of  eternity. 

Soon  the  dawn  of  a  never-ending  day  shall  be  ushered  in. 
Soon  we  shall  mingle  our  songs  with  the  innumerable  mul- 
titude who  unceasingly  cry,  "Holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

d.  c. 

Cincinnati,  June  20,  1842. 
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TENDERNESS  OF  THE  HEART  A  MARK  OF  YOUTHFUL  PIETY. 

Written  for  the  Mother's  Magazine,  by  Harvey  Newcomb,  Pastor  of  the  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tional Church  iu  West  Needham,  Mass. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  discharge  of 
parental  duty,  is  to  judge  of  the  piety  of  children.  On  the  one 
hand,  parental  partiality,  and  the  desire  to  see  our  children 
walking  in  "  wisdom's  ways,"  are  in  danger  of  leading  us  to 
form  too  favorable  an  opinion  of  encouraging  appearances,  and 
to  hope  that  they  have  become  new  creatures,  while  we  have 
nothing  to  found  that  hope  upon  but  vague  and  indifferent  se- 
riousness. To  form  such  an  opinion,  and  treat  them  as  chris- 
tians, in  such  circumstances,  especially  if  they  are  of  a  forward 
turn  and  inclined  to  self-confidence,  will  be  highly  disastrous. 
It  will  injure  their  characters,  if  it  does  not  destroy  their  souls. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  in  danger  of  looking  for  a  maturity 
and  perfection  of  christian  character  in  children  and  youth, 
which,  as  a  general  thing,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  when 
they  are  truly  pious.  If  children  are  pious,  we  are  to  expect 
that  their  piety  will  be  childish,  and  that  it  will  manifest  itself 
in  childish  things ;  and  so,  likewise,  if  youth  are  pious,  their 
piety  will  be  youthful.  We  are  not  to  expect  that  a  child,  on  be- 
coming pious,  will  lose  all  relish  for  childish  things,  and  im- 
mediately become  a  man ;  neither  are  we  to  expect  that  piety 
will  change  the  buoyancy  of  youth  to  the  gravity  of  age.  But  we 
are  to  expect  that  the  child,  in  his  childish  conduct,  and  in  his 
sports  and  plays,  will  be  influenced  by  religious  feeling  and 
principle ;  and  that  the  pious  youth  will  carry  out  his  piety  in 
those  scenes  and  circumstances  which  are  peculiar  to  youth, 
avoiding,  of  course,  all  sinful  pleasures.  We  are  not,  however, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  to  expect  that  the  piety  of  children 
and  youth  will  be  as  free  from  blemishes  as  that  of  persons  in 
riper  years.  They  possess  less  wisdom  and  prudence  than 
the  mature  christian ;  and  hence  indiscretions,  and  even  some 
glaring  defects  of  character  may  consist  with  true  piety. 

What  is  needed  by  the  parent,  in  order  to  judge  rightly  of 
the  evidence  which  his  children  give  of  piety,  is  to  have  fixed 
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in  his  mind  some  of  the  most  decisive  marks  of  piety,  and  such 
especially  as  will  be  most  prominent  in  childhood  and  youth, 
and  to  form  his  opinion  in  view  of  these  ;  and  if  he  finds  them 
he  may  have  good  evidence  of  christian  character,  though  it 
may  be  accompanied  with  many  serious  defects.  I  have  select- 
ed one  of  these  marks,  with  a  view  of  holding  it  up  before 
parents,  as  a  help  in  determining  this  difficult  question  ;  and  I 
hope,  also,  that  it  may  be  read  by  some  children,  with  self-ap- 
plication, in  order  to  determine  this  question  for  themselves. 
When  the  young  King  Josiah  became  acquainted  with  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  saw  by  the  light  of  it  how  greatly  his  people  had 
sinned,  he  humbled  himself  before  the  Lord,  and  sent  to  the  pro- 
phetess to  inquire  of  Him  concerning  the  words  of  the  book ; 
and  the  Lord  assured  him  that,  because  his  heart  was  tender, 
and  he  had  humbled  himself  before  the  Lord,  the  judgements 
threatened  in  the  law  should  not  come  in  his  day.  This  shows 
that  the  Lord  regarded  his  tenderness  of  heart  as  a  mark  of 
piety.  The  same  appears,  also,  from  the  prophecy  concerning 
the  new  covenant,  in  which  the  Lord  promises  to  take  away 
from  his  people  the  stony  heart,  and  give  them  a  heart  of 
flesh — the  proud,  unhumbled  state  ol  the  unconverted  soul 
being  compared  to  a  heart  of  stone,  on  which  no  impression 
can  be  made  ;  while  the  humble,  contrite  state  of  the  renewed 
soul  is  compared  to  a  heart  of  flesh,  which  is  sensible  to  the 
slightest  touch,  and  easily  affected. 

In  distinguishing  between  a  hard  and  a  tender  heart  in  chil- 
dren and  youth,  we  have  to  look  to  their  conduct  in  two  differ- 
ent directions  to  discover  the  manifestation  of  their  feelings 
with  respect  to  God  and  in  the  several  relations  of  this  life.  In 
regard  to  the  first,  the  tender  heart  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  hard  heart  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  affected  by  thoughts 
of  God;  by  conversation  respecting  spiritual  things;  by  public 
worship;  in  familiar  prayer ;  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
secret  prayer.  Thoughts  of  God  are  not  pleasing  to  the  hard 
heart,  which  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  not  disposed  to  submit 
to  God  or  his  law  ;  and  the  preaching  of  God's  word  produces 
very  little  effect  upon  it,  or  excites  only  alarm,  terror,  or  oppo- 
sition. Often  it  rebounds,  as  the  hammer  from  the  stone,  without 
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producing  any  effect  at  all.  The  hard  heart  takes  little  interest 
in  the  prayers  and  praises  of  God's  house,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  vacant,  wandering  eye  and  apparent  unconcern.  The  same 
also  is  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to  family  worship ;  and  if  secret 
prayer  is  performed  at  all,  it  is  only  as  a  kind  of  task.  The 
Sabbath,  also,  is  an  object  of  indifference  to  the  hard  heart : 
and  often  its  hours  seem  to  hang  heavily,  and  its  restraints  to 
be  irksome.  Religious  conversation  likewise  is  not  pleasant  to  the 
hard  heart,  especially,  if  it  be  close,  pungent,  and  personal.  Yet, 
in  cases  where  the  individual  cherishes  the  hope  that  he  is  a 
christian,  his  hardness  of  heart  will  manifest  itself  in  a  different 
form.  He  will  seem  to  be  interested  in  all  these  things,  but  there 
will  be  a  levity,  a  lightness  of  mind  attending  his  apparent  affec- 
tions, which  discovers  that  the  heart  is  not  truly  and  tenderly 
affected  ;  and  when  he  speaks  of  his  own  experience,  it  will  be 
in  such  a  way  as  to  gratify  pride  and  self-complacency.  There 
will  be  an  absence  of  tenderness  and  solemnity. 

But  upon  the  tender  heart,  thoughts  of  God  make  a  tender, 
solemn  impression,  stirring  np  feelings  of  devotion,  and  calling 
forth  the  affections  in  adoration,  love,  and  praise.  It  is  seriously 
and  solemnly  affected  and  impressed  with  the  preaching  of  the 
word.  It  is  deeply  affected,  also,  and  stirred  up  to  the  exercise 
of  devotion  by  the  song  of  praise,  as  it  rises  up,  like  sweet  in- 
sence,  in  the  house  of  God.  It  engages,  also,  with  sincere  af- 
fection in  the  prayer  which  is  offered  up  in  the  sanctuary. 
Solemn  and  delightful  impressions  are  also  made  upon  the  ten- 
der heart  at  the  family  altar  ;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  no 
place  where  the  parent  can  better  judge  of  the  manifestations 
of  a  tender  heart  towards  God  and  heavenly  things.  Tender- 
ness of  heart  will  here  show  itself  in  fixed  attention,  seriousness 
of  manner,  susceptibility  of  impression,  and  a  devout  appearance, 
in  opposition  to  restlessness,  wandering,  and  insensibility,  which 
are  marks  of  a  hard  heart.  In  secret  prayer  the  parent  may  not 
be  so  well  able  to  judge ;  yet  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  pious 
mothers  do  frequently  accompany  their  children  to  this  sacred 
retreat,  and  unite  with  them  as  they  lift  their  tender  voices  in 
supplication  to  their  Heavenly  Father.  And,  if  the  heart  is  ten- 
der, this  will  not  be  the  mere  saying  of  prayers;  but  there 
will  be  evidence  that  the  words  come  from  a  feeling  heart. 
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But  there  may,  perhaps,  be  more  and  better  opportunities  to 
judge  of  the  manifestation  of  a  tender  heart  in  children  and 
youth,  by  their  conduct  towards  their  parents  and  associates. 
A  hard  heart  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  and  sits  restlessly  un- 
der parental  authority  and  restraint.  Whenever  the  will  is 
crossed,  a  hard,  unkind,  unfilial  feeling  rises  up,  and  often 
manifests  itself  in  looks,  words,  or  actions.  Frequently  the 
hard-hearted  child  wishes  he  were  of  age,  that  he  might  do  as 
he  pleases  ;  and  often  he  will  go  about  with  a  sullen  aspect  and 
a  clouded  brow,  as  though  a  storm  of  angry  passions  were 
raging  within.  A  hard-hearted  child  or  youth  will  also  carry 
himself  haughtily  towards  his  companions.  He  will  be  harsh, 
and  often  unkind  and  contentious.  He  is  also  resentful  and  un- 
forgiving. If  he  has  received  an  injury,  or  imagines  he  has  re- 
ceived an  injury,  he  will  lay  it  up,  and  suffer  it  to  corrode  and 
sour  his  mind  towards  the  person  against  whom  it  is  indulged, 
or,  he  will  seek,  to  show  his  resentment  by  retaliation.  The 
hard  heart  cannot  feel  kindly  towards  an  enemy.  But,  if  he 
has  injured  another,  he  will  by  no  means  confess  his  fault,  nor 
seek  reconciliation. 

But  the  tender-hearted  child  or  youth  is  careful  of  his  pa- 
rents' honor.  Instead  of  being  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  is 
submissive  and  obedient ;  and  he  will  be  affected  with  grief 
at  the  slightest  expression  of  their  displeasure.  He  will  like- 
wise be  loving  and  kind  towards  his  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
companions.  He  will  be  tender  of  their  feelings,  and  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  own  feelings  or  interests  for  their  sakes.  It  will 
grieve  him  if  he  sees  them  exhibiting  a  bad  temper,  but  he 
will  not  show  the  same  temper  in  return.  The  tender  heart  is 
also  forgiving.  It  does  not  lay  up  injuries  and  indulge  resent- 
ment, nor  seek  revenge  by  retaliation ;  but  it  is  melted  into  a 
subdued,  kind,  and  tender  spirit  towards  the  person  who  has 
done  the  wrong. 

But  the  most  distinguishing  mark  of  the  tender  heart  is  found 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  affected  in  view  of  sin.  The  hard 
heart  has  very  little  fear  of  sin.  It  braces  itself  up  in  selfish 
pride,  and  feels  confident  in  its  own  strength,  that  it  can  brave 
temptation  by  going  to  the  extent  of  lawful  liberty.   It  will  play 
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with  sin,  as  the  keeper  of  wild  animals  will  play  with  the  lion 
or  the  serpent.  He  will  never  voluntarily  confess  sin.  When 
he  knows  he  has  done  wrong,  he  will  brave  it  out,  because  his 
hard  heart  is  too  proud  to  bow.  But  the  tender  heart  is  afraid 
of  sin.  It  is  alive  to  the  very  first  approach  of  evil.  Like  the 
sensitive  plant,  it  will  shrink  away  from  the  slightest  touch  of 
sin,  as  though  grieved  and  offended  with  its  approach.  And 
when  the  tender  heart  discovers  that  it  has  been  betrayed  into 
sin,  it  is  grieved  and  humbled,  and  melted  into  penitence. 
This  was  the  sign  of  a  tender  heart  in  the  young  king  Josiah. 
A  striking  exhibition  of  this,  as  a  mark  of  piety  in  a  child,  is 
also  found  in  the  case  of  Phebe  Bartlett,  a  little  girl  about  four 
years  of  age,  whose  case  is  mentioned  by  President  Edwards  in 
his  narrative  of  surprising  conversions  in  Northampton.  She, 
with  some  older  children,  had  taken  some  plums  from  a  neigh- 
bor's garden,  and  on  being  reproved  by  the  mother,  who  said  it 
was  sin,  she  was  so  grieved  that  they  could  not  pacify  her ;  and 
when  asked  why  she  cried,  she  replied,  "  because  it  was  sin." 
And  so  deep  was  the  impression  upon  her  tender  heart,  that 
for  a  long  time  afterwards  she  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
plums.  This  mark  of  the  tender  heart  will  be  particularly  mani- 
fested by  children  in  regard  to  those  offences  which  are  com- 
mitted against  their  parents,  and  against  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  family.  There  will  be  a  disposition  voluntarily  to  confess 
their  faults,  to  break  down,  and  seek  forgiveness  and  reconcili- 
ation. Refusing  to  make  confession  is  not  only  a  mark  of  a 
hard  heart,  but  a  means  of  hardening  it.  But  when  pious  chil- 
dren are  told  of  their  faults,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  show  a 
self-justifying  spirit,  but  the  rather  be  disposed  to  condemn  them- 
selves, and  be  grieved  because  they  have  sinned  rather  than  be- 
cause they  have  been  discovered  and  reproved,  or  because  of 
any  other  evil  consequences.  I  should  rely  more  on  this  mark 
of  piety  in  a  child  than  almost  any  other.  I  should  not  expect 
pious  children  to  be  faultless ;  and  though  they  might  commit 
serious  faults  every  day,  if  there  is  daily  evidence  of  sincere 
penitence,  their  offences  would  not  diminish  my  confidence  in 
their  piety. 

But,  in  setting  forth  these  marks  of  piety,  it  is  to  be  under- 
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stood  all  along  that  they  are  accompanied  with  an  understand- 
ing of  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  professed  exercise 
of  those  feelings  of  general  penitence,  submission  to  God,  and 
trusting  in  Christ  which  are  considered  as  the  first  actings  of 
piety.  The  difficulty  of  judging  by  these  alone,  in  the  case  of 
children,  is  that  they  will  often  express  them  when  there  ap- 
pears no  change  whatever  in  their  conduct.  We  therefore 
want  some  other  means  of  testing  their  genuineness.  There 
will  also  be,  accompanying  these  marks  of  a  tender  heart,  an 
expressed  love  to  Christ ;  and  the  heart  will  be  tenderly  affect- 
ed in  view  of  what  he  has  done  and  suffered  for  us. 

But  in  these  remarks  I  have  been  able  only  to  glance  at  the 
outlines  of  the  subject.  I  think  if  parents  will  study  this  mark 
of  piety,  and  carry  it  out  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations,  they 
will  find  it  will  furnish  them  with  one  of  the  bests  tests  of  early 
piety  which  they  can  have;  and  that  it  will  enable  them  to 
judge,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  of  the  piety  of  their  chil- 
dren. It  will  enable  them  to  discriminate  between  mere  child- 
ishness and  the  exhibitions  of  depravity,  and  between  religious 
feelings  which  are  only  the  actings  of  natural  sympathy  and 
those  which  arise  from  srace  in  the  heart. 


For  the  Mother's  Magazine. 

THE  SCENES  OF  A  WEEK. 

Night  gathered  fast  over  Jerusalem,  a  night  of  stirring  events, 
of  thrilling  scenes,  the  results  of  which  centuries  past  have  only 
partially  unfolded,  and  centuries  to  come  will  not  fully  make 
known.  Amid  the  deepening  twilight  were  seen  numerous 
forms  of  men  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  the  sound  of  many  feet 
told  of  their  presence  long  after  the  eye  had  ceased  to  distin- 
guish them.  The  last  lingering  ray  of  light  had  departed,  and 
night  asserted  her  dominion  when  the  noise  gradually  subsided, 
and  a  deep  quiet  succeeded,  a  quiet  like  that  of  the  grave.  So 
death-like  was  it  that  the  stranger  hushed  his  breath,  and 
doubted  if  aught  of  life  were  found  within  the  silent  city, 
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Yet  sleep  had  not  thus  suddenly  changed  the  scene,  nor  had 
the  sword  of  the  Destroyer  gained  a  bloodless  victory  over  the 
busy  multitudes  who  were  so  lately  treading  the  now  deserted 
streets.  Every  dwelling  contained  its  wonted  occupants,  and 
deeply  absorbing  were  the  ceremonies  which  required  their  at- 
tention, and  forbade  them  to  seek  as  usual  the  pillow  of  rest. 
As  the  hour  of  midnight  approached,  in  every  habitation  might 
be  seen  preparations  as  if  for  a  journey.  Sandalled  and  ar- 
rayed, with  staff  in  hand,  stood  every  member  of  each  family, 
partaking  of  the  hasty  meal  prepared  for  the  occasion.  No 
words  were  uttered,  no  sound  was  heard.  In  silence  and  in 
haste  they  ate  the  unleavened  cakes  and  bitter  herbs,  and  the 
imsodden  meat.  It  was  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  though 
they  who  thus  partook  of  it,  in  accordance  with  long-established 
custom,  knew  it  not,  it  was  the  last  Passover.  The  paschal  lamb 
the  type  and  shadow  of  Him  who  was  to  come,  on  this  night 
was  slain  for  the  last  time  before  the  great  Antetype  himself 
should  shed  his  blood,  that  blood  which,  found  upon  the  soul, 
shall  cause  the  sword  of  justice  to  fall  harmless,  and  turn  aside 
the  arrows  of  divine  wrath.  &'o  quietly  were  drawing  to  a  close 
the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  old  dispensation.  The  last  feast 
had  come.  Year  after  year  had  the  children  of  Judah  thus  as- 
sembled, celebrating  the  wonders  of  that  night  when  the  com- 
missioned angel  passed  by  those  dwellings  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  sacrifice,  and  by  their  solemn  rites  pointing  forward  to 
greater  coming  wonders,  when  nobler  blood  should  save  them 
from  a  more  fearful  doom.  Those  wonders  were  now  about  to 
be  accomplished,  the  Deliverer  was  at  hand,  the  types  and 
shadows  were  useless  longer,  but  they  knew  it  not. 

In  a  small  chamber  in  the  heart  of  the  great  city  were  gath- 
ered a  few  chosen  friends.  They,  like  the  multitude  about  them, 
were  partaking  the  feast,  and,  like  them,  also  ignorant  of  the 
things  which  were  shortly  coming  to  pass.  They  were  very 
sad,  for  One  of  their  number,  to  whom  they  all  clung,  and  in 
whom  their  hopes  and  affections  centred,  had  spoken  to  them 
sad,  mysterious  words  of  separation  and  coming  wo.  They 
comprehended  not  the  extent  of  the  trials  which  He  seemed  to 
anticipate,  but  they  understood  from  his  words  that  he  would 
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leave  them,  and  they  were  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  It  was 
only  for  him  to  lift  the  veil  of  the  future,  and  see  in  that  future 
the  judgement-seat,  the  cross,  the  sepulchre.  Strange  was  the 
gloom  which  rested  on  the  face  of  Him  they  loved,  but  little  did 
they  know  the  sadness  of  his  heart,  or  how  the  thought  of  their 
distress  added  to  his  suffering.  He  knew  that  they  would  wit- 
ness his  reproach,  and  that  all  their  hopes  were  soon  to  be 
scattered.  He  strove  to  prepare  and  cheer  them.  He  spoke  of 
the  past,  reminding  them  of  happy  hours  spent  together,  and 
told  them  that  all  he  had  said  and  done  would  comfort  them  in 
the  future.  Tenderly  did  he  reprove  their  distrust  and  instruct 
them  in  their  ignorance.  There  was  mystery  even  in  his  instruc- 
tions, and  they  understood  not  when  he  spoke  of  the  future.  At 
last,  as  the  hour  of  parting  drew  near,  he  took  a  cup  of  wine  and 
the  bread  that  lay  near  him,  and  inviting  them  all  to  do  the 
same,  he  bade  them  henceforth,  whenever  they  took  wine  and 
ate  bread  together,  to  remember  him  and  this  their  last  meeting 
scene.  He  bade  them  also  call  to  mind  his  promise,  that  they 
should  see  him  again,  of  which  this  should  be  the  pledge  ;  and. 
then  added  in  words  of  deepest  mystery,  "this  is  my  body  broken 
for  you,  and  this  the  new  testament  in  my  blood."  With  bitter 
tears  and  hearts  of  sorrow  they  obeyed,  and  the  token  of  friend- 
ship, the  memento  of  past  hours  of  happiness,  the  pledge  of  fu- 
ture joy,  was  taken  in  silence  and  in  grief.  So  quietly  was  the 
most  solemn  ceremony  of  the  christian  religion  originated.  Mil- 
lions were  as  much  interested  in  the  scenes  of  that  night,  and  in 
that  silent  pledge,  as  those  sorrowing  disciples,  and  he  who  then 
promised  his  lasting  love,  and  spoke  of  his  future  coming  to  that 
little  band,  foresaw  that  never  would  that  hour  be  forgotten  nor 
its  influence  unfelt.    But  they  knew  it  not, 

The  night  is  past.  The  crowded  city  is  again  alive  with 
throngs  of  active  beings.  The  thousands  of  Judah  are  minglins; 
in  the  scenes  of  festivity  to  which  the  season  invites  them.  Ail 
is  life,  and  joy,  and  happiness  within  the  walls ;  but,  as  is  ever 
the  case  in  this  sorrowing  world,  there  are  some  sad  hearts, 
some  stricken,  mourning  spirits  to  be  found  even  on  this  joyous 
day.  On  a  small  eminence  not  far  from  the  city,  may  be  seen 
a  number  of  persons  collected  to  witness  the  dying  agonies  of 
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three  who  are  condemned  as  malefactors  to  suffer  crucifixion. 
The  crowd,  who  were  at  first  attracted  by  the  love  of  novelty, 
have  dispersed,  and  now  none  are  left  but  the  soldiers  and  the 
few  friends  who  will  not  forsake  them  even  in  disgrace  and  ig- 
nominy. Among  these  may  be  found  the  small  band  who  were 
gathered  in  the  upper  chamber  on  the  preceding  night,  and  on 
the  cross  between  two  others,  hangs  the  Friend  whose  parting- 
words  had  filled  them  with  so  much  sorrow.  They  had  dread- 
ed something  fearful,  but  their  worst  anticipations  are  more 
than  realized.  He  hangs  there  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Their 
hopes  are  blasted,  their  joys  blotted  out.  Nothing  remains  but  to 
pay  him  the  last  sad  offices  of  friendship  and  go  to  their  homes 
in  silence  and  despair.  They  had  verily  believed  it  had  been 
He  who  should  redeem  Israel.  They  looked  to  see  him  return- 
ing according  to  his  promise,  after  "  a  little  while,"  in  triumph 
over  the  foes  who  had  afflicted  him.  But  what  avails  their  faith 
when  he  is  dead,  and  where  are  their  hopes  now  that  his  ene- 
mies have  shed  his  blood?  They  begged  his  body,  and,  bear- 
ing it  away,  laid  it  in  the  sepulchre.  Deep  in  their  hearts  they 
hid  the  anguish  of  disappointment,  and  returned  to  the  city  to 
mingle  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion. 

But  were  their  hopes  vain  ?  Was  their  confidence  entirely  mis- 
placed? No.  That  week  passed  as  other  weeks  have  passed,  but 
its  events  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  week,  to  which 
all  the  previous  history  of  our  world  was  only  preliminary,  and 
all  that  shall  come  after  is  but  the  finishing  stroke.  The  few 
who  w^ere  actors  in  its  apparently  unimportant  scenes  were 
soon  sleeping  in  the  grave,  but  the  immortal  interests  of  every 
soul  of  man,  from  him  who  walked  in  Eden  to  him  Who  shall 
witness  the  commencing  wonders  of  the  last  conflagration,  were 
staked  on  what  they  accomplished  in  that  short  week.  In  it  the 
pompous  rites  of  Jewish  worship  were  abrogated,  and  the  simple 
ceremonies  of  the  christian  religion  instituted  in  their  place.  In 
it  the  sins  of  a  world  were  expiated  on  the  cross  of  a  malefactor. 
In  it  Satan's  empire  was  subverted,  and  on  its  ruins  the  corner- 
stone of  an  edifice  was  laid,  which  shall  attract  the  admiring 
gaze  of  millions  through  endless  ages,  and  shall  for  ever  stand, 
the  most  beautiful  and  glorious  work  of  a  wonder-working  God, 
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THERE   IS   NO   SCHOOL  LIKE  THE   FAMILY   SCHOOL* 

BY    DR.    WILLIAM    A.    ALCOTT. 

There  is  no  school  like  the  Family  School.  This  declaration 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  truth,  whether  the  comparison  be  made 
with  reference  to  comfort  and  health,  the  instruments  or  character 
of  its  instruction,  or  the  moral  influence  which  it  exerts. 

Frequent  complaint  has  been  made,  within  a  few  years,  with 
regard  to  our  school-rooms,  especially  those  of  the  primary  or  com- 
mon school.  The  seats  are  said  to  be  often  too  high,  the  backs  of 
the  pupils  without  support,  or  the  desks  or  tables  inconvenient  or 
intolerable.  But  in  the  family  school,  we  find  not  only  the  com- 
fortable chair,  adapted  to  the  size  and  height  of  the  occupant,  but, 
in  some  instances,  the  luxurious  sofa  and  ottoman. 

Some  of  our  schools  are  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  with 
pupils,  while  they  are  but  poorly  supplied  with  teachers.  Sixty, 
eighty,  or  a  hundred  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  and  only  a 
single  room,  of  moderate  size,  are  quite  common.  With  the  family 
school,  of  course,  it  is  otherwise.  The  number  of  pupils  is  never 
large ;  and  there  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  usually  two 
teachers. 

Not  a  few  of  our  school-rooms  are  as  destitute  of  furniture,  prop- 
erly so  called,  as  a  barn.  A  fireplace,  or  more  frequently,  in  these 
days,  a  closed  stove,  with  a  few  dull  benches  and  desks,  and  a 
tolerable  supply  of  books,  slates,  and  writing-books,  are  nearly  all. 
But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  family  school-room.  It  has  seldom  the 
naked  floor  or  wall.     The  monotony  of  the  latter  is  at  least  broken 

*  See  frontispiece. 
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by  the  clock,  the  mirror,  the  thermometer,  the  book-case,  and  the 
sideboard,  if  not  by  portraits,  paintings,  maps,  charts,  globes,  and 
blackboards. 

I  have  read  of  one  school  for  infants  and  children  —  that  of  Mr. 
Wilderspin  of  London  —  which  was  made  so  attractive,  that  the 
pupils  would  run  away  from  home  to  it  without  their  breakfast ! 
This,  however,  I  strongly  suspect  to  be  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
kind.  A  single  large  apartment,  with  dirty  floor,  naked  walls,  con- 
tinuous desks,  and  hard  benches,  destitute  of  backs,  so  much  ele- 
vated as  to  suspend  the  pupil  midway  between  earth  and  the 
heavens,  is  little  likely  to  prove  inviting  to  the  young.  A  repul- 
sive effect  is  much  more  common. 

But  "there  is  no  school  like  the 'family  school"  with  respect  to 
the  character  of  its  lessons  and  other  instruments  of  instruction. 
Books  and  school  —  such  as  books  and  school  commonly  are  — 
often  become  irksome  even  when  they  are  intelligible.  They  are 
regarded  as  mere  task-work.  Whereas  the  books  and  lessons  of 
the  family  school  are  seldom,  if  ever,  either  stale  or  unwelcome. 

The  time  will  probably  come  in  the  history  of  this  world  — 
it  might  even  now  come,  if  we  were  willing  to  receive  it  —  when 
there  will  be  not  only  the  disposition,  but  the  ability,  to  render  all  our 
houses  places  of  instruction  and  education.  The  parents,  grand- 
parents, and  eldest  brothers  and  sisters,  will  be  teachers  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  and  will  have  time  and  means  for 
discharging  their  duty.  But  before  this  blessed  hour  can  arrive, 
man  must  learn  that  he  is  not  only  his  "  brother's  keeper"  but  his 
brother's  educator  ;  and  that  in  order  to  educate,  rightly,  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  he  must  not  only  deny  himself  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lust,  but  must  also  possess  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  as  to  be 
willing  to  deny  himself  the  use  of  very  many  of  those  things  which 
custom  has  rendered  all  but  necessary. 

One  hour  well  spent  in  the  family  school,  or  at  most  two,  might 
do  more  towards  teaching  the  young  what  they  ought  to  know,  than 
is  now  done  by  our  whole  array  of  processes  and  instruments  of  in- 
struction, from  those  of  the  university,  or  college,  to  those  of  the 
smallest  and  humblest  collection  of  mere  infants.  One  of  our  best 
moral  and  religious  writers  —  "whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches  " 
—  sends  none  of  his  children,  male  or  female,  older  or  younger,  to 
any  school  whatever  beyond  his  own  roof;  nor  does  he  avail  him- 
self of  private  assistance.  What  is  done  for  his  children  in  the  way 
of  direct  instruction,  is  done  not  only  at  home,  exclusively  and  wholly, 
but  in  the  short  space  of  two  hours  a  day.     Yet  I  am  much  mis- 
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taken  if  the  children  of  any  individual  in  our  country  are  better  edu- 
cated—  not  in  a  moral  point  of  view  merely,  but  also  intellectually  ; 
although  few  fathers  are  more  closely  occupied. 

There  is  no  school  like  the  well-regulated  family  school  with 
respect  to  discipline  ;  for  though  there  may  be  much  in  the  best 
families  which  is  far  from  being  commendable,  still  it  is  certain  that, 
in  general,  parental  government  and  discipline  are  incomparably  su- 
perior to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  school-room.  There 
is  neither  the  tyranny  of  the  common  school  teacher,  nor  the  distance 
or  reserve  of  the  professor  or  tutor  of  the  university.  Love  is  the 
golden  chain,  which  not  only  binds  pupil  to  pupil,  but  also  pupil  to 
teacher,  in  the  family  school;  while  force  is  quite  too  often  the  order 
of  the  day  elsewhere.  Even  in  our  higher  seminaries,  where  actual 
physical  force  is  seldom  resorted  to,  because  such  a  resort  would  be 
likely  to  defeat  its  own  ends,  there  is  something  in  frequent  opera- 
tion quite  different  from  the  holy  principle  of  love,  especially  mater- 
nal love ;  for,  though  there  may  be  no  open  or  direct  attempts  at 
coercion,  it  is  understood  that  there  is  a  strong  arm  behind  ;  and  this 
arm  is  occasionally  uplifted,  even  though  it  should  "delay  to  strike." 

Finally,  "there  is  no  school  like  the  family  school"  with  respect 
to  its  methods  of  making  moral  and  religious  impressions,  —  in  other 
words,  its  moral  influence.  Character,  deep  and  abiding,  is  little 
formed  in  the  schools;  —  bad  or  good,  the  family  is  the  school 
which  shapes  the  world.  It  teaches  in  morals  and  religion  as  though 
it  taught  not,  but  therefore  the  more  effectually.  It  teaches  indi- 
rectly, but  therefore  the  more  surely  and  certainly.  As,  in  the 
material  world ,*it  is  not  the  violent  storm  or  tornado,  but  the  softly- 
descending  shower,  or  gentler  dew,  which  most  effectually  refreshes 
and  nourishes  vegetation,  and  causes  the  earth  to  bring  forth  for  the 
supply  of  man  and  beast,  so,  in  the  world  of  moral  and  religious 
education,  it  is  not  the  set  lesson  or  lecture,  or  the  occasional  act 
of  devotion,  which  ministers  to  the  "nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,"  so  much  as  the  daily  and  hourly  Christian  conduct  of  parents, 
I  would  not,  indeed,  undervalue  other  means,  more  direct ;  still  it 
is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Moses  or  Solomon,  that  vir- 
tue and  religion  are  principally  nurtured  by  "  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,';  at  downsitting  and  uprising,  at  "  going  out  and  coming 
in,"  at  meals,  at  work,  and  at  play;  and  that  he  who  would  have 
his  offspring  walk  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  piety,  must  take  good 
care  to  "  train  them  "  up  in  the  way  in  which  they  "  should  go,"  not 
only  by  wise  precept,  but  by  a  consistent  and  heavenly  example 

Dedham,  Mass.,  Dec,  1842. 


DO    NOTHING    IN    A    PASSION. 

[Written  for  the  Mother's  Assistant.] 

DO    NOTHING   IN    A    PASSION. 

BY    REV.    J.    S.    C.    ABBOTT. 

"  That  which  is  done  in  a  passion  is  never  ivell  done.'''  —  Napoleon. 

When  Napoleon  was  upon  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  he  received, 
at  one  time,  a  very  gross  insult,  as  he  considered  it,  from  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  the  governor  of  the  island.  One  of  the  generals  of  Napo- 
leon's family  was  in  a  great  rage,  and,  after  walking  the  floor,  for  a 
few  moments,  very  passionately,  giving  vent  to  his  feelings,  he  wished 
to  return  an  immediate  and  an  indignant  answer.  "  No,"  said  Na- 
poleon ;  "  be  calm,  and  wait  till  to-morrow ;  let  us  sleep  upon  it. 
You  are  in  a  passion  now,  and  that  which  is  done  in  a  passion  is 
never  well  done." 

This  is  a  sentiment  which  should  be  ineffaceably  engraved  upon 
the  heart  of  every  parent  —  "  That  which  is  done  in  a  passion  is 
neve}'  well  done."  There  are  few  persons  who  have  attained  such 
an  entire  mastery  over  their  own  spirits,  as  to  be  able,  amid  the  ten 
thousand  little  annoyances  of  domestic  life,  to  retain  a  serene  and  an 
enimpassioned  mind.  Parental  reproof  is  too  often  a  sudden  ebulli- 
tion of  irritated  feeling;  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  found  that  the 
child  did  not  deserve  the  severity  which  momentary  and  unthinking 
irritability  inspired.  It  should,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  a  faithful  parent,  never  to  reprove  or  to  correct  in  a  passion. 

It  is  reported  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  he  had  attained  such 
equanimity  and  mildness  of  temper,  that  nothing  could  ruffle  the 
serenity  of  his  mind.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  his  power  over 
his  own  spirit,  is  worthy  of  everlasting  remembrance.  Sir  Isaac 
had  a  favorite  little  dog,  which  he  called  Diamond.  One  evening, 
being  called  out  of  his  study  into  an  adjoining  room,  he  left  Dia- 
mond behind  him.  When  Sir  Isaac  returned,  after  the  absence  of 
but  a  few  minutes,  he  found  the  papers  of  a  very  important  work 
he  was  just  completing,  after  years  of  most  arduous  toil,  consumed 
to  ashes.  Diamond  had  leaped  upon  the  table,  overset  a  lighted 
candle,  and  thus  produced  the  mischief  which  was  utterly  irrepara- 
ble. Sir  Isaac  was  already  far  advanced  in  life,  and  could  not 
fjiink  of  commencing  anew  so  arduous  an  undertaking.  He  looked 
mournfully,  for  a  moment,  at  the  ruins,  and  then,  calmly  brushing 
away  the  cinders,  mildly  exclaimed,  "  O  Diamond !  Diamond ! 
you  little  know  the  mischief  you  have  done." 

Now,  little  children,  in  every  family,  not  unfrequently  do  mis- 
chief, as  unconscious  of  the  harm  they  are  doing  as  was  Diamond. 
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And  we  regret  to  say  that,  not  unfrequently,  they  receive,  not 
only  a  more  severe  rebuke,  but  a  hasty  blow  ;  and  it  must  be 
indeed  a  mortification  to  a  Christian  father  or  mother,  to  feel  that 
they  have  treated  their  child  not  only  unjustly,  but  with  less  ten- 
derness than  Sir  Isaac  treated  his  dog.  There  are,  probably,  few 
parents  who  cannot  recall  to  mind  instances  in  which  they  have 
greatly  erred  in  this  respect.  And  it  is  a  fault  which  every  parent 
should  make  vigorous  and  persevering  efforts  to  correct.  Solomon 
says,  "  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

Wilberforce  remarkably  exemplified  this  self-control.  By  the 
grace  of  God  aiding  his  persevering  efforts,  he  had  attained  such  a 
perfect  command  over  himself,  that  he  seemed  to  live  in  an  ethereal 
region,  beyond  all  the  clouds  and  vapors  of  earth.  He  met  the 
little  annoyances  of  his  children  and  his  grandchildren,  and  breasted 
the  terrible  storms  of  political  opposition,  with  ever  the  same  peace- 
ful, serene,  undisturbed  mind.  He  thus  made  his  home  almost  an 
earthly  paradise,  and  peace  and  joy  followed  him,  wherever  he 
went. 

Dr.  Boerhave,  who  was  also  greatly  admired  for  his  imperturba- 
ble patience  under  every  provocation,  was  once  asked  by  a  friend, 
whether  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  angry,  and  by  what  means 
he  had  so  entirely  suppressed  that  impetuous  and  ungovernable 
passion.  He  answered,  with  the  utmost  frankness  and  sincerity, 
that  he  was  naturally  quick  of  resentment,  but  that  he  had,  by 
daily  prayer  and  meditation,  at  length  attained  to  this  mastery  over 
himself. 

Let  no  parent,  therefore,  say  that  a  hasty  and  irritable  temper 
may  not  be  subdued.  If  the  parent  cannot  restrain  the  outbreaks 
of  passion,  how  can  it  be  expected  the  child  can  succeed  ?  Let 
every  parent,  then,  adopt  Napoleon's  maxim  —  -'That  ivhich  is  done 
in  a  passion  is  never  well  done ;  "  and  let  reproof  or  correction  be 
always  administered  with  a  calm  and  a  self-governing  spirit. 

Nantucket,  Mass.,  Dec,  1842. 


The  Great  Man.  —  The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  right  with 
invincible  resolution;  who  resists  the  sorest  temptation  from  within  and 
without;  who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully;  who  is  calmest  in 
storms,  and  most  fearless  under  menaces  and  frowns;  whose  reliance  on 
truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most  unfaltering.  —  Dr.  W.  E.  Channins. 
1* 
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GIVE    ME    WINGS. 


[Written  for  the  Mother's  Assistant.] 

"GIVE   ME    WINGS."' 

BY    MRS.    L.    H.    SIGOURNEY. 

The  little  son  of  pious  parents  was  always  attentive  to  religious 
instruction.  He  was  especially  delighted  with  any  conversation  on 
the  heavenly  state.  His  loveliness  of  temper,  and  serious  turn  of 
mind,  were  remarked  by  all  who  knew  him.  At  the  age  of  four 
years,  he  was  taken  to  that  world  for  which  he  seemed  to  have  a 
peculiar  fitness.  It  has  been  remembered  that  to  his  nightly  prayers 
he  voluntarily  added  a  petition  for  wings ;  that  he  never  omitted, 
before  retiring  to  rest,  to  say,  "•  Give  me  wings,  that  I  may  fly 
upward,"  unless  very  weary  and  sleepy,  when  he  would  imbody 
his  supplication  in  the  fewer  words, 

"GIVE   ME  WINGS." 

Wings  ?     What  a  prayer,  my  child !     Wings  °l     They  are  thine  ! 

Yet  wert  thou  not  content,  a  little  while, 

Amid  the  blossoms  of  this  earth  to  walk, 

Fast  by  the  parents  thou  didst  love  so  well, 

And  with  thy  playmate  sisters,  hand  in  hand, 

A  little  while  ? 

No !     Thy  dark,  loving  eye, 
'Mid  all  the  sparkling  up  and  overflow 
Of  childhood's  happiness,  was  heavenward  bent, 
Shaping  out  wings  upon  the  fleecy  cloud. 

Now  they  are  thine,  indeed.     But  didst  thou  think 
How  they  were  purchased  ?     With  what  lingering  pangs, 
And  wasting  of  the  flesh,  and  severance  sharp 
Of  young  affections,  with  their  blossomed  links 
Which  thou  didst  hold  so  dear  ? 

Rememberest  thou, 
O  winged  creature,  in  thy  seraph  joy, 
Rememberest  thou  the  pledge  that  thou  didst  leave 
Here,  with  thy  mother,  as  she  watched  thy  bed, 
With  ceaseless  care,  to  come  to  her  again, 
And  bring  the  baby  with  thee,  whom  she  wept 
Before  thy  birth,  and  that  you  two  would  cheer 
Her  lonely  hour,  or  fan  her  while  she  slept  ? 

Most  happy  one,  to  be  attended  thus 
By  those  whom  she  had  nurtured,  and  to  feel 
The  breath  of  their  soft  pinions  on  her  cheek, 
And  list  their  murmured  welcome  to  the  skies ! 


Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec,  1842, 
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THE   WOODMAN'S   DAUGHTER. 


Being  overtaken  by  a  storm  one  summer's  evening,  I  saw  a 
feeble  light  glimmering  through  the  casement  of  a  cottage,  toward 
which  I  bent  my  steps.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  welcomed 
in,  but  immediately  perceived  that  the  inhabitants  were  oppressed 
with  grief.  "  I  fear,"  addressing  myself  to  the  father,  "  that  you 
are  in  trouble." 

"  O,  yes,  sir,  our  hearts  are  all  bursting ;  for  Death  is  coming  to 
bear  off  our  little  Jemima.  She  is  up  stairs,  sir,  where  she  has 
now  been  these  eight  days,  and  her  mother  has  not  left  her,  night 
or  day.     She  is  one  of  the  sweetest  girls  a  father  ever  loved." 

"But  Death,"  I  remarked,  "  does  not  come  by  chance." 

"  O,  no,  sir.  '  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'     But  it  is  hard  work  to  part. 

"  Walk  up,  sir,"  said  the  father,  "  and  see  her  before  she  dies ; 
but  she  is  so  changed  !  " 

I  entered  her  room,  and  soon  perceived  that  Death  had  cast  his 
shadow  on  her  countenance,  which  still  retained  its  beautiful  form. 
Addressing  myself  to  the  child,  I  said,  "  Do  you  think  you  shall 
die  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  if  you  die,  where  do  you  expect  to  go  ?  " 

"  To  heaven." 

"  What  makes  you  think  you  shall  go  to  heaven  ? " 

"  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  '  Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  them 
not,  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  " 

"  What  do  you  understand  by  coming  unto  Christ  ?  " 

"Believing  in  him,  and  loving  him." 

"  Did  you  always  believe  in  him,  and  love  him?" 

"  No,  sir ;  not  till  he  inclined  me  ;  for,  if  we  love  him,  it  is  be- 
cause he  first  loved  us." 

"  Then  you  can  leave  father,  and  mother,  and  all,  to  go  to 
heaven  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  no  wish  to  live  on  earth,  when  I  have  the 
prospect  of  living  a  nobler  and  happier  life  in  glory." 

The  surgeon,  who  had  been  anxiously  expected  for  several  hours, 
now  arrived.  "  Do  you  think,"  said  the  heart-struck  mother,  "  the 
child  is  dying  ?  "  This  question,  though  familiar  to  the  humane 
man,  was  not  heard  without  an  evident  expression  of  grief. 

"  While  there  is  life,"  he  replied,  "there  is  hope;  but  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  be  too  sanguine  in  your  expectations." 
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We  now  walked  down  stairs ;  the  surgeon  left,  but  I  could  not 
leave.  "  Will  you,  sir,"  said  the  father,  "  go  to  prayer  with  us  ? 
If  it  were  not  for  prayer,  and  the  hope  which  the  gospel  inspires, 
my  heart  would  break."  With  this  request  I  complied  ;  and,  while 
praying  to  the  God  of  all  grace,  that  the  little  child  might  be 
favored  with  the  light  of  his  countenance  in  her  passage  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  i  heard  the  mother's  shriek, 
which  convinced  me  that  she  was  gone.  All  wept  aloud  ;  the 
children  started  up,  wringing  their  hands,  and  calling,  "  Jemima, 
Jemima,  don't  leave  us  ! "  and  the  mother,  with  a  softened  melan- 
choly of  countenance,  appeared  among  us,  saying,  with  a  faltering 
tongue,  "  She  exclaimed,  as  I  was  raising  he?'  up  on  the  pill 'oiv, :  I 
am  going  to  glory ! '  and  fell  back  in  my  arms,  and  died" 

London   Teacher  s   Offering. 


Parental  Partiality.  —  There  is  one  fatal  danger  in  family  govern- 
ment, which  every  parent  should  avoid,  and  that  is  partiality.  It  is  too  often 
the  case  that  fathers  and  mothers  have  their  favorite  child.  From  tills,  two 
evils  result.  In  the  first  place,  the  pet  usually  becomes  a  spoiled  child,  and 
the  "flower  of  the  family"  seldom  yields  any  other  than  bitter  fruit.  In  the 
second  place,  the  neglected  part  of  the  household  feel  hatred  towards  the 
parent  that  makes  the  odious  distinction.  Disunion  is  thus  sown  in  what 
ought  to  be  the  Eden  of  life ;  a  sense  of  wrong  is  planted,  by  the  parent's 
hand,  in  the  hearts  of  a  part  of  his  family;  an  example  of  injustice  is  written 
on  the  soul  of  the  offspring,  by  him  who  should  instil  into  it,  by  every  word 
and  deed,  the  holy  principles  of  equity.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  I  commend  it  to  the  particular  notice  of  all  parents. 

To  make  Home  happy. —  Nature  is  industrious  m  adorning  her  domin- 
ions, and  the  man  to  whom  this  duty  is  addressed,  should  feel  and  obey  the 
lesson.  Let  him,  too,  be  industrious  in  adorning  his  domain ;  in  making  his 
home — the  dwelling  of  his  wife  and  children — not  only  convenient  and 
comfortable,  but  pleasant  Let  him,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  be 
industrious  in  surrounding  it  with  pleasing  objects  ;  in  decorating  it,  within 
and  without,  with  things  that  tend  to  make  it  agreeable  and  attractive. 
Let  industry  make  home  the  abode  of  neatness  and  good  order  —  a  place 
which  brings  satisfaction  to  every  inmate,  and  which,  in  absence,  draws 
back  the  heart  by  the  fond  associations  of  comfort  and  content.  Let  this  be 
done,  and  this  sacred  spot  will  become  more  surely  the  scene  of  cheerful- 
ness, kindness,  and  peace.  Ye  parents  who  would  have  your  children  happy, 
be  industrious  to  bring  them  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant,  a  cheerful  and 
happy  home.  Waste  not  your  time  in  accumulating  wealth  for  them,  but 
fill  their  minds  and  souls,  in  the  way  proposed,  with  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
true  prosperity ;  and  teach  them  to  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments. 

"  The  grape  must  be  crushed  before  the  wine  will  flow,"  and  we  must 
have  felt  adversity  before  we  can  rightly  estimate  friendship. 


CONSTITUTION    FOR    MATERNAL    ASSOCIATIONS. 


fl^r*  We  publish  the  following  form  of  a  Constitution  for  Maternal  Asso- 
ciations, for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  as  design  to  associate  themselves 
together  for  the  laudable  and  praiseworthy  object  of  assisting  each  other  in 
the  important  work  of  training  up  their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go. 

The  Constitution  may  be  altered  by  omissions  or  additions,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  circumstances  of  any  persons,  or  any  place.  —  Ed. 

CONSTITUTION   FOR  MATERNAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

PREAMBLE. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  training  up  our  children 
in  the  fear  of  God,  we,  the  subscribers,  agree  to  associate  ourselves  together 
for  prayer  and  mutual  counsel  in  reference  to  our  maternal  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities;  and  we  adopt  the  following  Constitution:  — 

Art.  1.  This  Association  shall  be  called  The  Maternal  Association 
of  the  Church. 

Art.  2.  The  object  of  this  Association  is  mutual  counsel  and  interchange 
of  thought  in  relation  to  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  edu- 
cation of  our  children,  and  to  assist  each  other  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  in 
this  great  work. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  first  and  second  Di- 
rectress, a  Secretary,  and  a  Librarian,  who  shall  be  chosen  annually. 

Art.  4.  The  duty  of  the  first  Directress  shall  be  to  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings.    In  the  absence  of  the  first,  the  second  Directress  shall  preside. 

Art.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  each 
meeting,  and  a  correct  list  of  the  names  of  the  members  and  of  their  children. 

Art.  6.  The  Librarian's  duty  shall  be  to  keep  the  books  belonging  to  the 
Association,  and  to  take  to  the  meetings  such  as  the  Directress  may  desig- 
nate.    She  shall  also  keep  a  correct  list  of  the  books. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor. 

The  published  Constitutions  have  generally  twelve  or  fifteen  articles,  but 
one  half  of  them  properly  come  under  the  head  of  by-laws,  or  regulations ; 
and  some  are  simply  suggestions  and  recommendations.  They  are,  how- 
ever, good,  and  we  will  recapitulate  some  of  them. 

The  meetings  of  the  Association  may  be  held  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  last  Wednesday  of  each  month.  These  meetings  should  be 
opened  with  prayer:  a  short  portion  of  Scripture  may  be  read,  and  a  hymn 
sung.  Then  may  follow  reading  from  books  or  periodicals,  interspersed 
with  conversation,  all  of  which  should  have  a  direct  tendency  to  convey 
instruction  in  relation  to  family  discipline,  and  to  promote  maternal  faithful- 
ness. At  four  of  these  meetings,  namely,  those  for  January,  April,  July,  and 
October,  the  parents  may  take  with  them  such  of  their  children  as  are  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  exercises  at  these  meetings  should  be  such  as 
are  best  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  children. 
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A  public  meeting  may  be  held  once  a  year,  and  a  discourse  delivered  on 
some  topic  adapted  to  the  occasion. 

Various  duties  of  a  moral  and  religious  character  will  be  constantly 
suggested  to  the  members  of  an  Association,  by  the  books  and  periodicals 
which  are  read.  Every  mother,  however,  should  take  a  good  periodical, 
devoted  to  maternal  subjects,  so  that  she  may  study  it  at  home.  We  say 
study,  for  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  hastily  read  an  article,  and  then  lay  it 
by,  never  to  be  looked  at  again.  A  few  good  books,  also,  would  be 
extremely  serviceable. 

When  an  Association  has  been  formed,  the  meetings  should  be  regular; 
and  the  officers,  in  particular,  should  see  to  it  that  the  Association  does  not 
languish  and  dwindle  away.  They  may  find  it  necessary,  sometimes,  to  visit 
each  member  on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  or  the  day  before,  to  induce  them 
to  attend. 

Eloquent  Plea  for  the  Poor.  —  We  utterly  repudiate,  as  unworthy, 
not  of  freemen  only,  but  of  men,  the  narrow  notion  that  there  is  to  be  no 
education  for  the  poor,  as  such. 

Has  God  provided  for  the  poor  a  coarser  earth,  a  thinner  air,  a  paler  sky? 
Does  not  the  glorious  sun  pour  down  his  golden  rays  as  cheerily  upon  the 
poor  man's  hovel  as  upon  the  rich  man's  palace  ?  Have  not  the  cottager's 
children  as  keen  a  perception  of  all  the  freshness,  verdure,  fragrance,  melo- 
dy, and  beauty  of  luxuriant  nature,  as  the  pale  sons  of  kings  ?  Or  is  it  in 
the  mind  that  God  has  stamped  the  imprint  of  a  baser  birth,  and  that  the 
poor  man's  child  knows,  with  an  inborn  certainty,  that  his  lot  is  to  crawl, 
not  to  climb  ? 

It  is  not  so.  God  has  not  done  it.  Man  cannot  do  it.  Mind  is  immortal. 
It  bears  no  mark  of  high  or  low,  of  rich  or  poor.  It  heeds  no  bound  of  time, 
or  place,  or  circumstance.  It  asks  but  freedom.  It  requires  but  light.  It  is 
heaven-born,  and  it  aspires  to  heaven.  Weakness  does  not  enfeeble  it. 
Poverty  cannot  repress  it  Difficulties  do  but  stimulate  its  vigor.  And  the 
poor  tallow-chandler's  son,  that  sits  up  all  night  to  read  a  book  which  an 
apprentice  lends  him,  lest  the  master's  eye  should  miss  it  in  the  morning, 
shall  stand  and  treat  with  kings,  shall  bind  the  lightning  with  a  hempen 
cord,  and  bring  it  harmless  from  the  skies.  The  common  school  is  common, 
not  as  inferior,  nor  as  the  school  for  poor  men's  children,  but  as  the  light  and 
air  are  common.  It  ought  to  be  the  best  school,  because  it  is  the  first  school ; 
and  in  all  good  works,  the  beginning  is  one  half.  Who  does  not  know  the 
value  to  the  community  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  pure  element  of  water  ? 
And  infinitely  more  than  this  is  the  common  school,  for  it  is  the  fountain 
at  which  the  mind  drinks,  and  is  refreshed  and  strengthened  for  its  career 
of  usefulness  and  glory.  —  Bishop  Doane. 

Euclid,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  having  offended  a  brother  of  his,  the 
brother  cried  out,  in  a  rage,  "  Let  me  die  if  I  am  not  avenged  on  you  one 
time  or  other!"  to  whom  Euclid  replied,  with  a  sweetness  next  to  Christian, 
"  And  let  me  die  if  I  do  not  soften  you  by  my  kindnesses,  and  make  you 
love  me  as  well  as  ever." 
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FREQUENCY  OF  NURSING. 

BY    ANDREW    COMBE,    M.    D. 

The  mother's  milk  being  the  natural  and  best  food  for  the  infant, 
the  next  point  is,  to  determine  at  what  intervals  the  infant  may  be 
admitted  to  the  breast.  Here  it  is  indispensable  to  warn  the  mother 
against  excess ;  for  if  the  stomach  of  the  child  be  too  frequently 
replenished,  or  too  much  distended,  digestion  necessarily  becomes 
enfeebled,  and  gripes  and  flatulence  arise  and  torment  the  child. 
The  usual  practice  with  many  mothers,  and  especially  the  inexpe- 
rienced, is,  to  offer  the  breast  whenever  the  child  cries,  or  shows  the 
least  appearance  of  uneasiness  or  pain,  no  matter  from  what  cause, 
as  if  hunger  were  the  only  sensation  which  the  young  being  could 
experience.  The  real  character  of  this  unwise  conduct  may  be 
judged  of  by  analogy.  When  a  boy  brings  on  a  fit  of  colic  by 
over-eating,  and  cries  lustily  from  the  consequent  pain,  we  should 
consider  it  a  strange  mode  of  relief  to  put  a  spoon  into  his  mouth, 
and  insist  on  his  eating  more  ;  and  yet  the  common  way  of  quieting 
an  over-fed  infant,  by  again  offering  it  the  breast,  is  not  a  whit 
more  rational,  or  less  destructive.  The  infant  cannot  possibly  dis- 
criminate between  good  and  bad,  and,  in  the  impatience  of  its  suf- 
fering-, it  will  often  snatch  at  any  thing,  however  much  it  may 
thereby  add  to  its  troubles. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  treat  crying  as  an  infallible  sign  of 
an  empty  stomach.  New  as  the  infant  is  to  the  surrounding  world, 
it  shrinks  instinctively  from  every  strong  sensation,  whether  of 
heat  or  of  cold,  of  pressure  or  of  hardness,  of  hunger  or  of  repletion. 
Its  only  way  of  expressing  all  disagreeable  feelings,  is  by  crying. 
If  it  is  hungry,  it  cries ;  if  it  is  over-fed,  it  cries ;  if  it  suffers  from 
the  prick  of  a  pin,  it  cries ;  if  it  lies  too  long  in  the  same  position, 
so  as  to  cause  undue  pressure  on  any  one  part,  it  cries ;  if  it  is  ex- 
posed to  cold,  or  any  part  of  its  dress  is  too  tight,  or  if  it  is  held  in 
an  awkward  position,  or  is  exposed  to  too  bright  a  light  or  too  loud 
a  sound,  it  can  indicate  its  discomfort  only  by  crying ;  and  yet  the 
only  remedy  used  against  so  many  different  evils,  is,  not  to  find  out 
and  remove  the  true  cause  of  offence,  but  to  offer  it  the  breast ! 
No  doubt,  silence  is  sometimes  obtained  by  the  apoplectic  oppres- 
sion of  a  stomach  thus  distended ;  but  no  wise  person  will  contend 
that  such  quiet  is  really  beneficial,  or  is  such  as  any  mother  ought 
to  content  herself  with  procuring. 

It  is,  indeed,  no  less  a  mistake  to  be  over-anxious  always  to  put 
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an  immediate  stop  to  crying.  To  a  considerable  extent,  crying  is 
an  intentional  provision  of  nature,  and  is  called  into  play  by  every 
new  sensation  of  any  force.  It  is  only  when  often  repeated,  long 
continued,  and  evidently  caused  by  suffering,  that  it  is  detrimental. 
As  a  passing  and  occasional  occurrence,  it  serves  to  exercise  and 
develop  the  lungs,  to  promote  equality  of  circulation,  and  to  excite 
due  intestinal  action  ;  and  it  stands  in  place  of  that  bodily  activity 
which  is  afterward  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  health.  In  gen- 
eral, the  two  kinds  of  crying  are  easily  distinguished,  and  very  few 
mothers  will  long  confound  and  treat  them  as  the  same. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  existence,  the  infant  does  nothing  but 
digest,  grow,  and  sleep ;  and  it,  therefore,  requires  to  be  fed  more 
frequently  than  at  a  later  period.  On  an  average,  about  three  hours 
may  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  its  repasts ;  and  as  it  becomes 
older,  the  interval  may  be  gradually  extended.  If  the  breast  be  not 
habitually  offered  as  the  readiest  means  of  silencing  the  child,  there 
will  rarely  be  any  active  desire  for  it  at  a  shorter  interval  than  two 
and  a  half  or  three  hours.  But  if  it  be  demanded  in  an  unequivo- 
cal manner,  the  mother  will  be  quite  safe  in  yielding  to  the  child's 
entreaties,  only  taking  care  that  it  does  not  gorge  its  stomach.  In 
this  respect,  the  conduct  of  the  lower  animals  may  be  followed 
with  great  propriety.  They  rather  repel,  than  encourage,  the  first 
entreaties  of  their  young,  and  yield  to  them  only  when  appetite  is 
clearly  and  actively  indicated.  The  result  is,  that  among  them 
indigestion  and  bowel  complaints  are  as  rare  as  they  are  common 
among  mankind.  During  the  night,  as  well  as  during  the  day,  the 
infant  requires  the  breast,  but  not  so  frequently.  At  first,  it  may  be 
put  to  it  perhaps  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  but  after- 
ward twice,  namely,  late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning,  will  be 
sufficient.  It  is  a  common  complaint  among  nurses,  that  the  child 
cannot  sleep  unless  frequently  fed  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
when  the  stomach  is  well  filled,  sleep  will  generally  ensue.  But  in 
the  latter  case,  it  will  be  the  unhealthy  sleep  of  oppression,  which 
is  far  from  being  refreshing.  If,  in  attempting  to  remedy  this  evil, 
we  succeed  in  persuading  the  nurse  to  refuse  giving  the  breast  so 
often,  we  are  often  assured  that  the  infant  was,  in  consequence, 
very  restless,  cried  a  great  deal,  and  perhaps  did  not  sleep  at  all, 
and  that  the  old  plan  must  be  resumed.  The  change  is  expected 
to  work  like  a  charm,  and  the  system  to  adapt  itsc-lf  to  it  in  a  single 
night ;  whereas,  at  no  period  of  life,  and  least  of  all  in  infancy,  can 
any  considerable  change  in  the  mode  of  living  be  at  once  productive 
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of  its  proper  effect,  and  free  from  every  inconvenience.*  After  a 
reasonable  trial,  however,  the  nights  will  become  more  tranquil, 
and  the  sleep  more  healthful  and  refreshing. 

There  are  great  differences  of  constitution  in  children  as  well  as 
in  adults,  and  some  require  and  digest  double  the  quantity  of  milk 
which  suffices  for  others.  The  quality  of  the  milk  also  varies  with 
the  health  of  the  mother,  and,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  nutri- 
tious, the  demand  for  quantity  may  vary.  Hence  it  is  truly  impor- 
tant for  the  mother  to  be  able  to  read  aright  the  significant  language 
of  the  infant,  and,  while  she  avoids  gorging  it  with  food,  never 
to  refuse  it  the  breast  when  its  call  is  clearly  expressed,  and  its 
health  is  benefited  by  gratifying  it.  But  if  she  mistake  the  mere 
expression  of  uneasiness  for  appetite,  and  give  suck  when  freedom 
from  pain  is  required,  the  consequences  will  be — on  the  part  of  the 
infant,  an  increase  of  uneasiness  and  indigestion,  and  on  that  of  the 
mother,  probably,  irritation  of  the  breast,  or  inflammation,  as  an 
effect  of  which  either  the  secretion  of  the  milk  will  cease,  or,  from 
want  of  due  elaboration,  its  nature  will  be  changed,  and  rendered  so 
watery  as  to  afford  insufficient  support.  When  the  infant  rouses 
himself,  and  seems  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  his  mother,  it  is  almost  a 
sure  sign  that  he  is  hungry.  But  if  he  continues  unmoved,  careless, 
vomits  frequently,  seems  plagued  by  colicky  pains,  or  a  tendency 
to  bowel  complaints,  and  especially  if  the  skin  is  hot  and  the  evacu- 
ations green  and  unhealthy,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  getting  the  breast 
too  often,  and  that  immediate  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  requi- 
site alteration  of  his  diet. 


Example.  —  Mothers,  whatever  you  may  wish  your  children  to  become, 
strive  to  exhibit  it  in  your  own  lives  and  conversation.  Do  not  send  them 
into  an  unexplored  country  without  a  guide.  Put  yourselves  at  their  head. 
Lead  the  way,  like  Moses,  through  the  wilderness,  to  Pisgah.  The  most 
certain  mode  for  you  to  fix  habits,  is  the  silent  ministry  of  example. 
Thus  impressed  on  the  young  mind,  amid  the  genial  atmosphere  of  a  happy 
fireside,  they  become  incorporated  with  established  trains  of  thought,  and 
with  the  elements  of  being.  They  have  their  hand  upon  the  soul  till, 
through  the  grave  of  death,  it  goes  forth  to  the  judgment. 


*  Many  mothers  and  nurses  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  infants,  as  well  as 
adults,  have  the  sensation  of  thirst,  as  well  as  of  hunger.  Milk  generally  grati- 
fies both  of  these  sensations;  but  when  excited  by  the  heat  of  the  bed  and  close 
air  of  the  room  during  niglit,  or  by  that  of  too  hot  a  fire  or  stove  during  the 
day,  the  child  is  simply  thirsty,  and  requires  water  for  drink.  A  sick  infant,  if 
left  to  itself,  would  seldom  take  the  breast,  if  it  could  procure  water,  or  a  little 
toast  and  water,  to  quench  its  feverish  thirst.  — John  Bell,  M.  D. 
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Marianne  and  Maria. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  MOTHER'S  ASSISTANT,  By  Lowell  Mason. 

FOR    THREE    EQUAL    VOICES. 
POETRY    BY    JANE    TAYLOR. 


Two  good  lit- tic  girls,  Marianne     and   Maria,     As    liap- pi -ly  lived  as  good 
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girls  could  de  -  sire  ;     And  tho'  they  were  neither  grave,sullen  normute,They  seldom 
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or    never  were  heard  to  dispute.  They  seldom  or   never  were  heard  to  dispute. 
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2.  If  one  wants  a  thing  that  the  other  could  get, 
They  never  are  scratching  or  scrambling  for  it; 
But  each  one   is  willing  to  give  up  her  right; 
They'd  rather  have  nothing  than  quarrel  and  fight. 

3.  If  one  of  them  happens  to  have  something  nice, 
Directly  she  offers  her  sister  a  slice  ; 

And  not  like  to  some  greedy  children  I've  known, 
Who  go  in  a  corner  and  eat  it  alone. 

4.  If  father,  or  mother,  wished  any  thing  done, 
These  good  little  girls  were  both  ready  1o  run; 
They  did  not  dispute  to  which  one  it  belonged, 

Or  grumble  and  fret,  and  declare  they  were  wronged. 

5.  Whatever  occurred,  in  their  work  or  their  play, 
They  always  would  yield,  and  give  up  their  own  way 
Then  let  us  all  try  their  example  to  mind, 

And  always,  like  them,  be  obliging  and  kind. 
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THE 


YOUNG   LADY'S  FRIEND 


[Written  for  the  Young  Lady's  Friend.] 

THE    GRANDMOTHER. 

A    FACT. 

The  truth  of  the  oft-repeated  remark,  "  Times  are  strangely 
altered,"  was  forced  upon  ray  mind,  a  i'ew  weeks  since,  as  I  sat 
contrasting  an  aged  grandmother,  upon  whose  tall  and  once  erect 
form  the  tread  of  more  than  eighty  years  was  distinctly  visible,  with 
her  youthful  granddaughter,  whom  twenty-two  summers  had 
touched  lightly. 

The  one  reposed  her  aged  limbs  in  a  friendly  arm-chair ;  her 
countenance  animated  and  joyous,  for  it  was  part  of  her  character 
to  be  happy  and  make  others  so.  Her  hands  were  busily  engaged 
in  knitting,  this  being  all  that  age  and  sickness  had  left  her  power 
to  perform  ;  and  even  this  she  was  sometimes  unable  to  do. 

The  granddaughter  sat  beside  her.  Fashion  had  evidently  done 
its  best,  or  rather  worst,  in  arraying  her  in  a  dress  which  looked 
strangely  when  compared  with  the  simple  garb  of  her  grandmother. 
The  mineral  kingdom  had  been  heavily  taxed  in  cumbering  head, 
neck,  and  hands  ;  but  from  the  waxen  appearance  of  the  latter,  one 
might  naturally  infer  they  were  of  little  use,  except  as  a  place 
of  deposit  for  the  precious  gems  which  adorned  them. 

As  I  gazed  upon  the  two,  my  mind  ran  back  upon  the  already 
written  history  of  the  one  —  a  history  evidently  drawing  to  a  close 
—  written,  not  indeed  with  pen  and  paper,  but  upon  her  chil- 
dren and  friends. 

I  could  tell  of  her  youth,  of  her  being  the  daughter  of  a  man  of 
wealth,  but  of  one  who  knew  and  taught  his  children  that  there 
was  nobility  in  labor ;  of  her  marriage,  too,  when,  surrounded  by 
father,  mother,  and  a  long  line  of  brothers,  she  gave  her  heart 
and  hand  to  one  well  worthy  of  her. 

Her  path  was  bright,  but  she  did  her  part  to  make  it  so.  She 
sought  wool  and  flax,  and  wrought  diligently  with  her  hands. 
Whether  her  husband  was  known  in  the  gates  from  the  fineness  of 
his  apparel,  history  does  not  record.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
his  heart  safely  trusted  in  her.     Revolving  years  went  by,  till,  with 
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a  mother's  hope  and  joy,  she  looked  upon  six  tall  youth,  as  they 
gathered  round  her  and  called  her  —  "mother." 

I  need  not  pause  to  tell  how  her  own  hands  carded,  spun,  and 
wove  the  material  for  their  clothing  —  for  she  lived  at  a  period  in 
our  country's  history,  when  every  stream  had  not  been  made  to 
labor  like  a  bondman  ;  how,  too,  her  sons,  after  the  labors  and 
sports  of  the  day  were  over,  would  lay  their  torn  garments  at  her 
feet  as  trophies  of  their  activity,  and  how  often  the  midnight  lamp 
found  her  laboring  to  repair  them. 

Time  passed  on.  Her  sons  came  to  honor ;  but  in  the  stricken- 
form  of  one  she  read  the  bitter  lesson,  that  she  might  not  lean  upon 
an  arm  of  flesh.  'Twas  well  she  heeded  it ;  for  another  and  another 
have  passed  away,  and  she  stands  almost  alone,  —  herself  ready 
to  be  gathered. 

But  as  she  looks  back  upon  her  life,  she  feels  that  it  has  been 
one  of  usefulness. 

"  She  has  not  deemed  it  woman's  part  to  waste 
Life  in  inglorious  sloth,  to  sport  a  while 
Amid  the  flowers,  or  on  the  summer  waves, 
Then  fleet  like  the  Ephemeron  away, 
Building  no  temple  in  her  children's  hearts, 
Save  to  the  vanity  and  pride  of  life, 
Which  she  had  worshipped." 

Such  is  the  grandmother.  Let  us  turn  to  the  youthful  grand- 
daughter. In  looking  at  her,  we  but  see  thousands  upon  whom 
u  fashion  is  puffing  out  its  feverish  breath,  and  vanity  tracing  its 
thousand  likenesses."  True,  her  history  is  all  as  yet  unwritten. 
Yet  listen  with  me  to  her  conversation,  and  tell  me  if  it  needs 
prophetic  inspiration  to  say  what  that  history  will  be. 

Hear  her  as  she  speaks  of  the  society  in  which  she  mingles,  as 
being  very  gay,  very  fashionable,  and  very  cultivated.  See  her 
eye  brighten  as  her  very  soul  is  speaking.  Hear  her  tell  of  her 
very  happy  life  in  connection  with  calls  and  parties ;  again  of 
parlors,  cooks,  and  servants  ;  and  yet  again  of  hats  bought  at  the 
most  fashionable  shops  in  the  city.  Can  we  not  guess  what  her 
history  will  be?     Ah,  guess  and  fear! 

True,  she  is  not  called  upon  to  imitate  precisely  her  venera- 
ble ancestor.  She  need  not  seek  wool  and  flax,  nor  need  she  hold 
the  distaff.  But  her  hands  do  need  to  war  and  her  fingers  to  fight. 
She  needs  a  stronger  arm  and  a  keener  eye  than  her  grandmoth- 
er ever  used.  Does  she  not  know  that  fashion,  by  which  she 
is  surrounded,  is   a   moral  and    physical   Maelstrom?      Will  she, 
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then,  without  a  single  effort  to  escape,  madly  rush  into  its 
vortex  ? 

As  a  wife,  —  for  she  has  already  assumed  that  relation, — is  she 
preparing,  in  these  gay  scenes,  to  carry  her  own  mind  and  heart,  and 
with  them  her  husband's,  onward  and  upward  ?  As  a  mother,  will 
she  be  able  to  sow  good  seed  in  the  hearts  of  her  children,  ere  the 
world  sows  tares?  Will  she  teach  them  to  look  upon  life  as  a 
scene  of  elevated  duty,  rather  than  an  opportunity  for  the  indul- 
gence of  vanity  and  ambition  ? 

Finally,  is  woman's  place  among  the  pomps  and  pleasures  of  a 
fleeting  world,  and  will  she  forever  toss  on  the  frothy  surge  of 
fashion  ?  Is  not  hers  a  nobler  field  ?  She  lives  amid  the  ele- 
ments  of  mind  — 


"  The  mind, 


Which  hath  no  limits  from  the  walls  of  sense, 
No  chill  from  hoary  time :  with  pale  decay 
No  fellowship." 

And  shall  she  disregard  this  high  commission,  and  spend  her 
thoughts  to  make  unreal  wants?  What  though  the  world,  with  all 
its  power  and  plumage,  were  her  own  ;  what  were  its  gain  when  the 
brief  hour-glass  of  this  life  shall  fail  ?  E.  T.  B. 

Cheshire,  Conn.,  Dec.,  1842. 


Female  Teachers.  —  The  following  eloquent  and  just  tribute  to  the 
peculiar  merits  and  qualifications  of  women,  is  from  the  pen  of  William  H. 
Seward,  the  present  governor  of  New  York  :  — 

He,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  dull  observer,  who  is  not  convinced  that  they  are 
equally  qualified  with  the  other  sex  for  the  study  of  the  magnificent  creation 
around  us,  and  equally  entitled  to  the  happiness  to  be  derived  from  its  pur- 
suit; and  still  more  blind  is  he  who  has  not  learned  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Creator  to  commit  to  them  a  higher  and  greater  responsibility  in  the 
education  of  youth  of  both  sexes.  They  are  the  natural  guardians  of  the 
young.  Their  abstraction  from  the  engrossing  cares  of  life  affords  them 
leisure  to  acquire  and  communicate  knowledge.  From  them  the  young  more 
willingly  receive  it,  because  the  severity  of  discipline  is  relieved  with  greater 
tenderness  and  affection,  Avhile  their  more  quick  apprehension,  enduring 
patience,  expansive  benevolence,  higher  purity,  delicate  taste,  and  elevated 
moral  feelings,  qualify  them  for  excellence  in  all  departments  of  learning, 
except,  perhaps,  the  exact  sciences.  If  this  bo  true,  how  many  a  repulsive, 
bigoted,  and  indolent  professor  will,  in  the  general  improvement  of  education, 
be  compelled  to  resign  his  claim  to  modest,  assiduous,  and  affectionate 
woman!  And  how  many  conceited  pretenders,  who  may  wield  the  rod  in 
our  common  schools,  without  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  requisite  for  its 
discreet  exercise,  too  indolent  to  improve,  and  too  proud  to  discharge  their 
responsible  duties,  will  be  driven  to  seek  subsistence  elsewhere ! 
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[Written  for  the  Young  Lady's  Friend.] 

THE   MAID'S   DILEMMA. 

BY    GEORGE    STEARNS. 

O,  ask  me  not  to  roam, 
The  grave  of  joy  to  see  ; 

The  world  has  not  a  home 
That's  half  so  dear  to  me, 

As  my  paternal  dome, 
Beside  this  old  elm-tree. 

Tell  of  the  flowers  that  spring 

In  green  Iowa's  glades, 
How  the  wild  bropklets  sing 

Amid  the  papaw  shades;  — 
Can  these  a  solace  bring 

When  the  heart's  greenness  fades  ? 

Though  valleys  of  the  West. 

The  hues  of  beauty  wear, 
And  where  blithe  toil  doth  rest, 

Glad  stores  of  plenty  bear, 
I  could  not  there  be  blest,  — 

My  heart  would  not  be  there. 

My  mountain  home  be  mine, 
Where  still  our  sires  abide  ; 

The  Pilgrim's  hallowed  shrine, 
Where  memory  looks  with  pride ; 

Where  Freedom  bears  her  sign, 
With  Justice  by  her  side. 

Here  do  my  loved  ones  dwell, 
All  who  to  me  are  dear ; 

All  that  of  youth  can  tell, 
All  that  can  manhood  cheer; 

All  that  can  gloom  dispel, 
All  that  deserves  my  tear. 

See  that  old  pine-clad  hill, 
And  this  my  garden  plot, 

And  hear  that  tinkling  rill,  — 
Can  these  e'er  be  forgot  ? 

O,  let  me  dwell  here  still, 
In  this  enchanted  spot! 

I've  given  thee  all  my  heart, 
And  dost  thou  ask  for  more  ? 

With  home  for  aye  to  part, 
Or  give  my  Edwin  o'er — 

O  love !  thou  hast  a  dart 
1  never  felt  before  ! 
Wayland,  Mass.,  Dec,  1842. 
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[Written  for  the  Young  LaJy's  Friend.] 

THOUGHTS   ON   DRESS. 

BY    REV.    GEORGE    COLES. 

As,  in  the  natural  world,  the  sun  shines  with  equal  light  and 
warmth  upon  the  cottages  and  gardens  of  the  poor  as  upon  the 
palaces  and  lawns  of  the  rich,  so,  in  the  spiritual,  the  word  of  God 
offers  instruction  alike  to  all  —  to  the  prince  on  his  throne,  and  to 
the  peasant  in  his  mud-walled  cottage.  Its  directions  are  freely 
given  to  all ;  to  servants  and  to  masters,  to  husbands  and  wives ;  to 
those  in  the  lowest  offices  of  domestic  life,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the 
highest  circles  of  refined  society.  Nor  are  its  instructions  confined 
to  the  concerns  of  religion  ;  they  appertain  also  to  the  affairs  of  this 
present  life.  And,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  in  the  character 
of  the  Christian  female,  she  is  even  taught  how  to  conduct  herself 
with  regard  to  personal  decorations.  Take,  for  example,  the  third 
chapter  of  the  First  General  Epistle  of  Peter. 

In  this  chapter,  the  apostle  exhorts  Christian  wives  to  be  subject 
to  their  own  lawful  husbands,  whether  they  are  believers  or  not. 
The  object  the  apostle  has  in  view  is  the  conversion  of  the  hus- 
band. And  lest  the  Christian  wife  should  fall  into  the  mistaken 
notion  that  she  may  innocently  follow  the  fashions  of  her  heathen 
neighbors,  or  that  the  wearing  of  personal  ornaments  will  be  the 
most  likely  way  to  win  the  heart  of  her  unconverted  husband  to  the 
obedience  of  faith,  the  apostle  gives  a  gentle  hint  that  more  may  be 
done  by  suitable  conversations  than  by  plaiting  the  hair,  the  wear- 
ing of  gold,  or  the  putting  on  of  apparel.      Hence  it  appears, — 

Firstly  —  That  fashionable  and  expensive  ornaments  are  needless 
to  Christian  women. 

The  apostle  mentions,  particularly,  "  plaiting  the  hair,"  which,  I 
suppose,  was  the  fashion  of  his  day,  and  which,  in  all  likelihood, 
was  the  same  thing,  in  its  object  and  end,  as  the  curling  of  hair  now. 
He  mentions  also  the  "  wearing  of  gold,"  though  he  does  not  say 
whether  in  the  ears  or  on  the  fingers.  In  Solomon's  time,  it  is 
more  than  probable  women  used  to  wear  nose-jewels  (see  Prov.  xi. 
22,  and  Isa.  iii.  21)  of  gold.  The  apostle  knew  that  fashions 
would  change,  and,  therefore,  he  very  wisely  omits  the  mention  of 
any  particular  kind  of  gold  ornament,  and  leaves  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  fair  to  settle  that  point,  giving  them  the  principle  by  which 
to  be  ooverned,  rather  than  the  item  or  the  circumstance.  St.  Peter 
mentions,  likewise,  as  something  worthy  of  note,  "  the  putting  on 
of  apparel;"  but  here,  again,  he  uses  a  remarkable  latitude  of  ex- 
pression, making  due  allowance,  in  his  comprehensive  view  of  the 
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subject,  for  the  fluctuations  of  fashion.  The  fashionables  of  his 
day,  no  doubt,  had  their  particular  patterns,  though  it  is  questiona- 
ble whether  they  were  as  monstrous  as  some  of  late  date.  Mr. 
Wesley  speaks  of  "  enormous  bonnets"  in  his  day;  and,  doubtless, 
if  he  were  now  on  earth,  he  would  discover  some  other  parts  of  a 
lady's  dress  equally  enormous.  The  dominion  of  fashion  must  be 
very  great  when  no  other  reason  can  possibly  be  assigned  for  the 
adoption  of  a  particular  pattern  in  any  article  of  dress,  than  that  "it 
is  the  fashion,"  and  the  putting  on  such  fantastic  and  extravagant 
ornaments  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  and 
a  direct  disregard  to  the  spirit  of  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle. 
From  this  passage  of  holy  writ,  it  is  observable,  — 

Secondly — That  the  ornaments  of  the  soul  are  of  higher  value, 
and  vastly  more  important,  than  those  of  the  body.  What  is  the 
outward  adorning  of  the  earthly  tabernacle,  which  must  soon  perish, 
to  the  inward  adorning  of  the  immortal  mind,  which  shall  survive 
"  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds  "  ?  What  is  even 
personal  beauty  itself,  compared  with  the  beauty  of  holiness  ? 
L-  The  king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within."  This  is  the  beauty 
which  God  desires  to  see  ;  therefore,  "  Hearken,  O  daughter,  and 
consider,  and  incline  thine  ear  ;  forget  also  thine  own  people,  and 
thy  father's  house  :  so  shall  the  king  greatly  desire  thy  beauty  ;  for 
he  is  thy  Lord  ;  and  worship  thou  him."     Psalm  xlv.  10,  11. 

Probably,  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  by  which  every  Christian 
woman  can  be  governed  in  every  circumstance  of  life,  except  those 
which  are  of  a  general  character.  The  age  of  the  world,  and  the 
nation  in  which  we  live,  —  the  age  of  the  person,  and  her  station  in 
life,  —  will,  of  course,  suggest  such  modifications  of  fashion  in  regard 
to  dress,  as  will  enable  her  to  avoid  every  thing  which  is  ridiculous 
and  unseemly. 

The  arguments  which  are  generally  used  by  Christian  women  in 
favor  of  costly  and  fashionable  dress  are, — 

1.  It  makes  me  look  better. 

2.  I  can  afford  it. 

3.  My  husband  requires  it. 

To  the  first  it  may  be  answered  —  Though  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  perhaps  in  their  own  eyes,  it  makes  them  look  better,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  look  better  in  the  eyes  of  God.  It  is  not 
the  "  outward  adorning,"  but  "  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  of  great  price." 

To  the  second  it  may  be  replied  —  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
we  can  afford  to  spend  that  money  in  useless  decorations  and  need- 
less ornaments  which   is  needed  to  feed  the  hungry,    clothe  the 
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naked,  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  carry  the  gospel  to  those  who  are 
ready  to  perish. 

To  the  third  it  may  be  said  —  Though  the  husband  requires  it, 
yet,  as  God  does  not  require  it,  it  is  better  to  obey  God  than  man  ; 
and  should  the  husband  persist,  even  he  may  be  "  won  by  the  con- 
versation of  the  wife,"  while  she  loves  God,  and  trusts  in  him. 

Mio  York  City,  Dec,  1842. 

THE   FUTURE    LIFE. 


How  shall  I  know  thee  in  the  sphere  which  keeps 

The  disimbodied  spirits  of  the  dead, 
When  all  of  thee  that  time  could  wither,  sleeps 

And  perishes  among  the  dust  we  tread  ? 

For  I  shall  feel  the  sting  of  ceaseless  pain 
If  there  I  meet  thy  gentle  presence  not, 

Nor  hear  the  voice  I  love,  nor  read  again, 
In  thy  serenest  eyes,  the  tender  thought. 

Will  not  thy  own  meek  heart  demand  me  there  ? 

That  heart  whose  fondest  throbs  to  me  were  given  ? 
My  name  on  earth  was  ever  in  thy  prayer ; 

Shall  it  be  banished  from  thy  tongue  in  heaven  ? 

In  meadows  fanned  by  heaven's  life- breathing  wind, 
In  the  resplendence  of  that  glorious  sphere, 

And  larger  movements  of  the  unfettered  mind, 
Wilt  thou  forget  the  love  which  joined  us  here  ? 

The  love  that  lived  through  all  the  stormy  past, 
And  meekly  with  my  harsher  nature  bore, 

And  deeper  grew,  and  tenderer  to  the  last, 
Shall  it  expire  with  life,  and  be  no  more  ? 

A  happier  lot  than  mine,  and  larger  life, 

Await  thee  there ;  for  thou  hast  bowed  thy  will 

In  cheerful  homao-e  to  the  rule  of  right, 
And  lovest  all,  and  renderest  good  for  ill. 

For  me,  the  sordid  cares  in  which  I  dwell, 

Shrink  and  consume  the  heart,  as  heat  the  scroll ; 

And  wrath  hath  left  its  scar  —  that  fire  of  hell, 
Has  left  its  frightful  scar  upon  my  soul. 

Yet,  though  thou  wear'st  the  glory  of  the  sky, 
Wilt  thou  not  keep  the  same  beloved  name, 

The  same,  fair,  thoughtful  brow,  and  gentle  eye, 
Lovelier  in  heaven's  sweet  climate,  yet  the  same  ? 

Shalt  thou  not  teach  me,  in  that  calmer  home, 
The  wisdom  that  I  learned  so  ill  in  this,  — 

The  wisdom  which  is  love,  —  till  I  become 
Thy  fit  companion  in  that  land  of  bliss  ? 
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"SHE   IS   UNKIND   TO  HER   MOTHER." 

"  My  son,"  said  an  aged  father  to  his  promising  boy,  as  he  discovered  his 
increasing  interest  in  the  daughter  of  his  neighbor,  "weigh  well  this 
matter..  I  am  an  old  man,  and  have  not  been  an  idle  observer  of  the  human 
family  during  my  long  life.  One  misstep  taken  now  may  ruin  your 
prospect  of  happiness  for  this  life,  or  so  mar  it  as  to  render  life  almost 
undesirable.  Many  young  men  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  peace  by 
unadvisedly  and  injudiciously  contracting  an  alliance  of  matrimony  with 
women  of  bad  dispositions." 

"  Why,  father,"  interrupted  Charles,  "you  are  putting  me  quite  aback,  by 
speculating  in  so  serious  a  manner  upon  what  I  thought  so  agreeable  a 
subject,  as  to  excite  my  apprehensions  and  awake  my  fears.  I  have  not 
designedly  kept  any  thing  secret  from  you ;  my  visits  to  neighbor  B.'s  have 
all  been  known,  and  never  yet  disapproved  of,  to  my  knowledge." 

"No,  my  son,"  continued  the  father,  "you  have  not  acted  covertly  or  un- 
filially  in  this  matter.  This  gives  me  increasing  confidence  in  you.  I  have 
noticed,  and  with  pain,  too,  your  oft-repeated  visits  to  Mr.  B.'s,  and  have  as 
often  desired  to  caution  you,  but  have  been  waiting  a  suitable  opportunity. 
The  best  evidence,  I  think,  a  father  can  give  to  his  son,  of  his  love,  and  his 
confidence  in  him,  is  the  plainness  and  candor  with  which  he  makes  known 
to  him  his  mind  upon  all  subjects.  To  be  honest,  then,  you  must  allow  me 
to  say  that  you  are  mistaken  in  Miss  B.'s  worthiness  of  your  affections.  She 
is  not  the  young  lady  your  imagination  has  painted.  I  am  sure  you  would 
not,  upon  this  or  any  other  subject,  act  in  direct  opposition  to  sentiments  you 
have  habitually  expressed." 

"  Why,  father,"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  you  seem  more  and  more  serious." 

"  Have  I  not,  my  son,  again  and  again  heard  you  say  that  you  would  not 
marry  any  young  lady  who  was  '  unkind  to  her  mother,'  or  who  was  dis- 
respectful to  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father,"  hastily  answered  Charles,  "  those  are  my  sentiments,  and 
always  will  be ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  there  could  be  any  application  of 
them  in  the  present  case.  Miss  B.  has  always  appeared  exceedingly  mild 
and  pleasant  when  in  my  company,  and  always  treated  her  mother,  for  aught 
I  knew,  with  propriety." 

"  Ah,  my  son,  your  affection  has  thrown  a  mantle  over  her  conduct.  She 
has  wounded  her  own  mother's  feelings  in  the  presence  of  us  all.  Old  people 
look  at  these  things  dispassionately.  Your  mother  and  myself  have  often 
spoken,  when  alone,  of  Miss  B.'s  unkind  treatment  of  her  mother.  We  have 
seen  her  give  her  mother  glances  with  her  eyes,  and  make  such  tart  answers, 
when  she  was  not  suited,  as  to  cause  our  hearts  to  bleed.  Miss  B.  has  too 
much  sense,  and  values  too  much  our  esteem,  to  come  right  out  before  us, 
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and  tell  her  mother  to  '  hold  her  tongue,'  or  that  '  she  does  not  know  what 
she  is  talking-  ahout ; '  and  such  like.  But  her  good  natural  sense  had  not 
power  enough  over  her  bad  natural  disposition  to  suppress  those  glances, 
those  intonations  of  voice,  and  those  short  answers,  which  her  too  sensitive 
mother  understood." 

"  But,  father,  Mary  has  much  to  contend  with.  Pier  mother,  you  know,  is 
not  the  most  intelligent  woman  in  the  world ;  and  this  sometimes  is  very 
mortifying  to  her  daughter.  Mary,  having  been  sent  abroad,  and  becoming 
educated  in  a  very  superior  manner,  finds  it  sometimes  a  very  difficult  task  to 
put  up  with  her  mother's  lack  of  modern  improvements." 

"That  argument,  Charles,"  rejoined  the  father,  "if  of  any  weight,  goes 
directly  against  Miss  B.,  because  she  should  be  the  more  tender  and  for- 
bearing, kind  and  respectful  to  her  mother,  so  as  to  hide,  if  possible,  her  im- 
perfections. It  is  a  hard  case,  my  son,  that  a  daughter,  because  she  has  had 
superior  advantages,  and  become  more  accomplished  than  her  mother, 
should  set  herself  above  her.  In  those  very  advantages  and  accomplish- 
ments should  be  laid  the  basis  of  heartfelt  gratitude,  respect,  and  affection. 
What!  treat  her  own  mother  with  unkindness  and  neglect  in  company, 
especially  before  those  in  whose  eyes  she  should  endeavor  to  exalt  her? 
Who  was  it,  Charles,  that  watched  over  Mary  from  her  earliest  infancy,  bore 
with  tke  fretfulness  and  troublesomeness  of  her  early  childhood  ?  Who 
guarded  her  health,  watched  over  her  by  day  and  by  night,  and  often  and 
again,  with  maternal  tenderness  and  anxiety,  listened  whether  she  breathed 
in  health  ?  Who  Avept  Avhen  Mary's  skin  Avas  hot,  her  breath  feverish,  and 
her  pulse  quick  and  hard?  Who  bathed  her  temples,  prepared  for  her 
every  little  delicacy,  and  hung  over  her  as  an  angel  ministering  to  her 
Avants  ?  Whose  eyes  Avere  those  which  beamed  with  delight  as  Mary 
gradually  arose  from  her  sick  bed,  and  became  restored  to  health  ?  And 
last,  though  not  the  least,  who  Avas  it  that  boAved  with  Mary  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  Avhen  her  little  lips  could  scarcely  articulate,  and  taught  her  to  lisp 
the  name  of  Jesus  ?  Was  it  not  her  own  mother  ?  The  same  mother  she 
now  can  treat  with  neglect  and  unkindness.  Beware,  my  son !  I  have  only 
a  few  words  more  to  say.  Miss  B.  is  unquestionably  a  young  lady  of  line 
talents  and  superior  education.  She  has  a  line,  commanding  person.  She 
is  of  a  highly  respectable,  genteel  family.  All  these  things  are  desirable. 
But  she  lacks  one  thing  —  she  lacks  an  amiable  disposition;  she  is  < unkind 
to  her  mother;'  and  my  experience  has  ahvays  taught  me  that  an  unkind 
daughter  habitually  makes  an  unkind  wife.'''' 


Half  our  forebodings  of  our  neighbors  are  but  our  wishes,  which  we  are 
ashamed  to  utter  in  any  other  form. 
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BROKEN   TIES. 

BY    JAMES    MONTGOMERY. 

The  broken  ties  of  happier  days, 

How  often  do  they  seem 
To  come  before  our  mental  gaze, 

Like  a  remembered  dream ! 
Around  us  each  dissevered  chain 

In  sparkling-  ruin  lies ; 
And  earthly  hand  can  ne'er  again 

Unite  those  broken  ties. 

The  parent  of  our  youthful  home, 

The  kindred  that  we  loved, 
Far  from  our  arms,  perchance,  may  roam, 

To  desert  seas  removed. 
Or  we  have  watched  their  parting  breath, 

And  closed  their  weary  eyes, 
And  sighed  to  think  how  sadly  death 

Can  sever  human  ties. 

The  friends,  the  loved  ones  of  our  youth, 

They,  too,  are  gone,  or  changed, 
Or,  worse  than  all,  their  love  and  truth 

Are  darkened  or  estranged. 
They  meet  us  in  the  glittering  throng, 

With  cold,  averted  eyes, 
And  wonder  that  we  weep  their  wrong, 

And  mourn  our  broken  ties. 

O,  who,  m  such  a  world  as  this, 

Could  bear  their  lot  of  pain, 
Did  not  one  radiant  hope  of  bliss 

Unclouded  yet  remain  ? 
That  hope  the  sovereign  Lord  has  given, 

Who  reigns  above  the  skies  — 
Hope  that  unites  our  souls  to  Heaven, 

By  faith's  enduring  ties. 

Each  care,  each  ill  of  mortal  birth, 

Is  sent,  in  pitying  love, 
To  lift  the  lingering  heart  from  earth, 

And  speed  its  flight  above. 
And  every  pang  that  wrings  the  breast, 

And  every  joy  that  dies, 
Tell  us  to  seek  a  purer  rest, 

And  trust  to  holier  ties. 


THE 
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[PRIZE  ESSAY.] 

[Written  for  the  Mother's  Assistant.] 

A  WORD  WITH  MOTHERS. 

BY    SUSAN    A.    TUCKER. 

If  there  is  any  motto  which  above  all  others,  I  should  rejoice  to  see 
inscribed  on  the  countenance  of  every  mother,  it  is  this  :  "  Rejoicing 
in  Hope."  It  has  been  often  said  that  cheerfulness  is  a  Christian 
duty;  but  are  its  real  value,  and  its  important  bearings  on  human 
happiness,  rightly  appreciated  ?  Is  it  generally  understood  and  be- 
lieved, that  in  order  to  make  others  happy  ice  must  he  happy  ourselves? 
And  yet  in  every  relation  of  life  this  is  true,  and  to  none  is  its  appli- 
cation more  forcible,  than  to  the  mother.  Her  countenance  may  be 
considered  as  the  barometer  of  the  social  atmosphere  in  which  she 
moves.  If  radiant  with  benevolence,  and  illuminated  by  the  smile 
of  hope  and  cheerfulness,  we  naturally  look  for  peace  and  content- 
ment, in  the  little  community  over  which  she  presides  ;  but  if  frowns 
and  discontent  prevail  there,  we  must  expect  to  find  all  around  her 
partaking  of  the  same  spirit.  And  yet  how  difficult,  even  for  the 
most  amiable  temper,  always  to  observe  an  even  balance,  amid  the 
conflicting  duties  and  the  petty  annoyances,  to  which  those  mothers 
who  take  a  proper  oversight  of  their  families,  are  daily  exposed.  It 
has  been  said,  that  the  life  of  a  woman  is  made  up  of  little  things — of 
things  too  important  to  be  neglected,  yet  many  of  them  scarcely 
worthy  to  be  named.  These  are  the  things,  endless  in  their  number, 
their  variety  and  their  collision,  which  daily  try  the  patience  of  the  wife 
and  mother — and  sometimes,  alas,  too  often,  are  allowed  to  disturb 
her  equanimity.  Indeed,  the  most  amiable  temperaments  are  some- 
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times  the  first  to  be  affected  by  these  things.  Unaccustomed  to  any 
severe  trials  of  temper,  they  have  never  felt  the  necessity  of  princi- 
ple in  its  regulation,  but  trusting  to  their  own  happy  impulses,  have 
been  borne  smoothly  forward.  Now,  however,  trials  of  this  kind 
multiply  around  them,  they  find  themselves  involved  in  cares,  to 
which,  perhaps,  they  feel  inadequate  ;  in  duties,  for  which  they  have 
a  positive  dislike  ;  in  circumstances,  which  they  cannot  by  any  skill 
or  ingenuity,  make  bend  to  their  wishes,  or  their  convenience.  They 
are  thwarted  on  every  side  ;  perhaps  the  carelessness  or  capacious- 
ness of  domestics — perhaps  the  waywardness  of  children,  or  it  may 
be  their  own  ignorance  and  inexperience,  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  make  such  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  their  families,  as 
they  desire.  Now,  if  they  have  no  better  support  than  mere  native 
amiability,  they  will  doubtless  yield  in  some  degree  to  discouragement, 
and  instead  of  gracing  their  misfortunes  with  the  smile  of  good  hu- 
mor, and  making  amends  for  every  disappointment  by  their  own  sweet 
temper,  they  will  probably  dwell  upon  their  trials,  perhaps  their 
grievances,  and  thus  do  much  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  murmuring 
and  petty  complaint. 

It  is  in  cases  like  this,  that  the  need  of  principle  is  felt.  In- 
deed, I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  a  mother,  the  mistress  of  a  family, 
who  is  not  sometimes  happy  from  principle,  will  sometimes  render 
others  very  unhappy,  by  her  peevishness  and  discontent.  She  must 
follow  out  the  apostle's  injunctions,  and  be  "  patient  in  tribulation," 
or  she  cannot  always  <c  rejoice  in  hope."  And  to  this  she  is  sum- 
moned by  every  motive  of  affection  for  the  objects  of  her  care.  How 
can  they  delight  in  her  presence,  enjoy  her  society,  and  be  blessed 
by  her  influence,  if  her  manner  is  repulsive,  her  countenance  deject- 
ed, her  voice  severe  ?  Should  she  allow  herself  to  brood  over  petty 
annoyances,  to  indulge  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  fault-finding,  in- 
stead of  basking  in  her  presence,  as  in  the  sunshine,  they  will  fly 
from  it,  as  from  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  night. 

Even  the  infant,  as  he  lies  unconscious  in  his  mother's  lap,  and 
gazes  up  into  her  face,  catches  a  spark  from  that  eye,  which  may 
determine  his  future  character  and  destiny.  And  is  it  of  no  impor- 
tance, whether  it  be  a  "  ray  serene,"  reflecting  its  own  soft  radiance 
on  his  guileless  face,  or  a  troubled  and  uneasy  look,  which  will  soon 
tell  its  own  story  but  too  truly,  to  the  heart  of  that  confiding  child  ? 
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O,  if  Mothers  did  but  realize,  how  early,  how  imperceptibly,  they 
begin  to  impart  their  own  spirit  to  the  little  ones  whom  God  has  given 
them,  they  would  be  more  watchful,  never  to  exhibit  before  them,  a 
single  unlovely  or  undesirable  trait.  And  then  to  reflect,  that  the 
image  of  that  face,  the  echo  of  that  voice,  will  follow  them  when 
they  leave  the  parental  roof;  will  go  with  them,  even  should  they 
wander  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  who  would  not  desire  that  they 
should  prove  a  load-stone  of  abiding  power,  to  attract  them  from 
every  dishonorable  and  unworthy  act,  from  every  degrading  associa- 
tion, and  to  keep  them  in  the  hallowed  paths  of  purity  and  virtue  ? 
Do  Mothers  wish  to  make  this  power  abiding,  this  loadstone  irresisti- 
ble ?  Let  them,  then,  keep  it  safe  from  every  inroad  of  peevishness 
or  ill-humor — from  every  ebullition  of  anger  or  impatience.  One 
such  exhibition  on  the  part  of  a  revered  and  beloved  parent,  may 
leave  a  dark  spot  npon  the  family  landscape,  which  can  never  be 
wholly  effaced. 

The  Mother  is  the  presiding  genius  of  her  household,  and  on  her, 
mainly  depends  their  happiness.  The  Father  has  a  mighty  influence, 
we  know ;  but  it  is  subordinate  in  most  instances  to  hers.  In  the  little 
world  of  home,  she  is  the  sun,  the  star,  and  sad  must  that  world  be- 
come, when  these  orbs  are  shrouded,  or  even  briefly  overcast.  Let 
her  complain  of  her  cares,  describe  her  endless  toils  and  vexations — 
weary  the  ear  with  her  discouragements — and  above  all,  let  her  speak 
in  fretful  tones,  or  with  a  frowning  brow,  and  how  unavailing  will  be 
her  best  efforts  to  promote  the  happiness  of  her  family.  Well  di- 
rected as  they  may  otherwise  be,  they  will  be  insufficient  to  restore 
the  peace,  which  her  peevishness  has  dissipated.  She  may  be  nota- 
ble in  every  department  of  household  skill — she  may  even  "  seek 
wool  and  flax,  and  work  diligently  with  her  hands  " — she  may  "  rise 
while  it  is  yet  night,  and  give  meat  to  her  household  " — obsolete  as 
such  practices  have  become  in  these  modern  days — yet  if  she  be 
fretful  withal — impatient  of  contradiction — more  ready  to  censure 
than  commend — if  she  cannot  have  compassion  on  the  weak  and 
erring  among  her  flock — if  she  exacts  more  than  is  just — I  ask,  does 
such  a  mother  rightly  discharge  her  high  and  holy  duties  ?  Does 
she  make  home  that  happy  place,  which  shall  cause  it  to  be  preferred 
to  every  other  spot  on  earth  ?  No — let  it  be  repeated  again  and 
again,  that  no  diligence  or  success  in  the  mere  minutiae  of  household 
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comforts,  can  possibly  atone  for  the  absence  of  "  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which,  in  the  sight  of  God,"  and  of  man  too,  "  is  of  great 
price." 

But  do  any  say  the  picture  is  overdrawn  ?  That  no  mother  can 
so  cruelly  trifle  with  the  dearest  interests  of  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren ?  Alas  !  have  we  not  beheld  scenes  from  which  the  veil  of 
domestic  privacy  should  forever  have  intercepted  the  observing  eye 
of  the  stranger?  Have  we  not  seen  that  the  demon,  discontent,  hav- 
ing taken  full  possession  of  its  victim,  so  far  from  being  daunted  as 
at  first  by  the  presence  of  a  guest,  is  often  incited  to  new  violence, 
and  have  not  the  flashing  eye  and  the  cutting  remark,  from  her  who 
occupied  the  most  honorable  seat  at  the  family  board,  revealed  a  tale 
of  unutterable  wretchedness,  concerning  the  inmates  of  that  abode  ? 
Would  that  this  were  only  a  dream  of  fancy,  for  the  honor  of  the  sex, 
for  the  sake  of  the  mortified,  the  unhappy  husband  and  children  of 
such  a  mother — would  that  it  were  only  a  dream  !  That  such  cases 
are  rare,  however,  we  gladly  admit — and  we  would  hardly  have  al- 
luded to  them  in  this  connection,  but  for  the  startling  inquiry  which 
they  suggest.  When  we  recollect  that  among  all  the  instances  of 
this  kind  we  have  ever  seen  we  cannot  recal  one,  in  which  the  ha- 
bitual termagant  was  a  youthful  mother,  may  we  but  infer  that  this 
habit,  like  others  was  formed  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees — in- 
dulged at  first,  perhaps  but  seldom,  and  always  with  pain,  but  suffer- 
ing no  check,  increased  with  years  and  the  increase  of  care,  until  it 
converted  into  a  scourge,  her  who  should  be  the  ministering  angel  of 
her  household  ?  And  must  not  every  mother,  who  has  given  way 
but  in  one  instance  to  the  spirit  of  discontent,  resolve  never  to  be 
overcome  in  this  way  again,  lest  the  tyrant  after  another  advantage, 
should  begin  to  assume  a  fearful  ascendancy — until  the  eyes  which 
are  now  turned  to  her  with  confiding  love,  will  be  averted  at  her  pre- 
sence, or  cast  down  with  gloom  ? 

What  wife,  what  mother  does  not  know  that  she  was  chosen  to  be 
the  solace  and  the  cheerer  of  her  husband  ?  That  for  this,  he  sought 
her  love — perhaps  endured  hardships  and  privations  to  win  it,  think- 
ing by  this  boon  to  create  for  himself  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual 
peace  and  kindness,  and  that 

"At  her  sweet  smile  each  care  should  cease." 
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Alas  for  him,  if  with  the  golden  days  of  romance  those  hopes  have 
vanished  !  If  the  eyes  which  once  glanced  on  him  only  with  tender- 
ness, are  ever  permitted  to  dart  a  burning  ray  of  anger  or  impatience, 
adieu  to  his  dreams  of  delight !  Instead  of  breathing  an  atmosphere 
of  love,  he  must  henceforth  be  subjected  to  that  most  capricious  thing 
— a  woman's  temper — and  will  find  his  home  a  happy  or  a  cheerless 
place,  according  as  good  humor,  or  discontent  happens  to  rule  the 
hour. 

"  Then  deem  it  not  an  idle  thing 
A  pleasant  word  to  speak  ; 

The  face  you  wear,  the  thoughts  you  bring, 
A  heart  may  heal,  or  break." 

Does  any  one  ask,  "  what  shall  be  done  ?  How  is  it  possible  for 
any  woman,  who  has  much  to  do  with  the  cares  and  vexations  of  life, 
always  to  be  peaceful  and  happy  ?  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  en- 
dure without  a  murmur,  such  annoyances  as  fall  to  her  lot.'"  Per- 
haps not ;  at  any  rate  there  are  few,  very  few  tempers  which  can 
safely  abide  the  test.  But  if  human  nature  is  insufficient  of  itself, 
strength  from  on  high  is  promised  to  the  trusting,  the  believing  soul, 
"  Casting  all  your  care  upon  Him"  says  one  apostle,  "for  He  careth 
for  you."  "  Be  careful  for  nothing,"  says  another.  Flow  much  is 
implied  in  this — how  much  to  reprove  the  solicitude,  the  extreme  anx- 
iety the  dejection  of  many  Christian  mothers  !  And  Christ  himself 
has  said,  in  a  discourse  on  the  impropriety  of  excessive  attention  to 
the  things  of  this  life,  "  which  of  you  by  taking  thought,  can  add  one 
cubit  to  his  stature  ?  "  Will  your  sighs,  your  tear's,  your  complaints, 
your  groans  bring  about  the  object  you  desire?  Will  they  lighten 
your  cares,  or  remove  your  difficulties  ?     No  ! 

"  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears, 
Hope  and  be  undismayed." 

God,  and  not  you,  has  charge  of  the  future — and  He  is  the  hearer 
of  prayer.  This  is  your  only  safe  resource,  when  surrounded  by 
difficulties  and  discouragements.  Here  is  the  secret  of  your  strength, 
and  by  His  help  you  may  prevail. 

"  Rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  in  tribulations,  continuing  instant  in 
prayer."  So  said  the  apostle,  in  words  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
1800  years  ago,  and  the  triple  injunction  has  lost  none  of  its  signifi- 
cance, by  the  lapse  of  ages.     We  perceive  a  beautiful  sequence,  by 
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which  one  suggests  the  other  to  his  mind,  though  in  an  inverted  or- 
der— for  in  order  to  fulfil  the  first,  we  must  strictly  obey  the  other 
two,  and  particularly  the  last.  "  Continuing  instant  in  prayer."  Yes, 
Christian  mother,  here  is  the  secret  of  thy  strength.  "  Wait  on  the 
Lord — be  of  good  courage,  and  He  shall  strengthen  thy  heart — wait, 
I  say,  on  the  Lord."  Never  do  you  appear  before  your  household, 
with  a  gloomy  countenance,  a  discontented  spirit,  when  you  have 
made  full  proof  of  this  godlike  weapon.  It  "  beats  down  all  your 
foes  before  your  face,"  and  you  fear  them  no  longer. 

Why  should  you  then  ever  be  otherwise  than  cheerful  and  of  good 
courage  ?  You  have  an  Almighty  Friend,  who  knoweth  all  your 
cares,  all  your  infirmities — and  who  will  lay  upon  you  no  more  than 
He  will  give  you  strength  to  bear,  if  you  will  but  trust  Him.  When- 
ever, then,  you  are  "  discouraged,  because  of  the  way,"  you  distrust 
his  ability  and  willingness  to  sustain  you.  You  act  no  longer  like  a 
child  but  a  slave,  and  you  cannot  expect  His  blessing  on  yourself  and 
your  household.  Seek  then  His  aid  in  enabling  you  to  "  bear  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  ;"  commit  to  His  wise  and  gracious  man- 
agement all  your  concerns — the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest — and 
you  will  be  at  peace.  Even  the  follies  and  imperfections  of  your 
children,  severely  as  they  may  try  you,  will  not  be  able  to  disturb 
your  patience,  or  ruffle  your  equanimity.  You  will  pour  all  your 
griefs,  and  all  your  anxieties  into  the  ear  of  your  compassionate 
Father  in  heaven,  and  there  you  will  leave  them. 

"  Yes,  take  thy  sorrows  there, 
And  know  how  heaven  can  ease  the  burdened  mind, 
For  He  that  riseth  from  the  place  of  prayer, 

Leaves  all  his  load  behind — 
And  goeth  forth  in  peace  to  bear  alone, 
Christ's  easy  yoke,  and  learn  of  Him  the  lowly  One." 

"  Not  to  the  ear  of  man, 
"  Then  child  of  sorrow,"  thy  sad  tale  reveal, 
But  to  his  willing  ear,  who  only  can 

The  wounded  spirit  heal. 
And  who  that  once  hath  poured  his  griefs  to  heaven, 
Will  let  complaints  again  to  human  ears  be  given  ?" 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  1843. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  A  MAN'S  WIFE,  ON   HIS   CHARACTER  AND 

DESTINY. 

Aleph  and  Beth  were  brothers.  Aleph  married  a  pious 
woman  of  a  respectable  religious  family.  I  met  him  in  his 
yard,  walking  round  with  vigor  and  speed,  an  erect,  portly, 
ruddy,  robust  man.  His  out-buildings  were  numerous;  and 
his  yards  were  full  of  wood,  utensils  and  materials  for  work. 
I  went  into  his  house.  It  was  large,  well-finished  and  well- 
furnished.  There  were  books  there;  and  they  seemed  to  be 
read  and  studied.  Aleph  was  a  pillar  in  the  church,  the  par- 
ish and  the  town  ;  for  he  had  a  good  wife.  '  A  wise  woman 
buildeth  her  house.  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates, 
when  he  sitteth  among  the  eiders  of  the  land.  She  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread 
of  idleness.  Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed;  her 
husband  also  praiseth  her.  Favor  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is 
vain  ;  but  a  woman  thatfeareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised. 
Give  her  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  works  praise  her 
in  the  gates." 

Beth  had  a  good  disposition.  He  was  industrious,  steady 
and  prudent.  He  was  honest  and  moral,  and  respected  reli- 
gion; but  he  had  a  poor  wife.  His  tall  form  was  bowed 
down.  On  his  face  was  the  expression  of  care  and  despon- 
dency, and  his  movements  were  of  the  same  character. 
With  the  companion  and  family  he  had,  he  possessed  nei- 
ther spirit  or  ability  to  do  any  thing  for  the  promotion  of  re- 
ligion, and  public  good.  He  did  not  prosper.  There  was 
the  aspect  of  nakedness  about  his  barn,  about  his  house,  and 
within  his  doors. 

His  family  did  not  grow  up  in  good  and  respectable  habits. 
Their  character  and  condition  were  not  such  as  to  cheer 
him.  He  drooped  at  length  and  died.  He  made  no  profes- 
sion of  religion  ;  but  he  cordially  welcomed  my  visits  as  a 
minister;  and  I  indulge  some  hope  that  death  was  gain  to 
him ;  but  as  he  lived  so  he  died — in  a  cheerless  state  of  mind. 
There  was  considerable  religion  in  the  family,  such  as  it  was, 
but  there  were  also  considerable  intemperance,  and  looseness 
of  principle  and  practice  in  other  branches  of  morals.  In  the 
sinking  condition  of  the  family,  the  influence  of  the  poor  wife 
was  to  be  seen.  She  was  not  herself  vicious;  but  she  had 
no  high  moral  principles,  no  cultivation  of  mind,  no  interest 
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in  the  improvement  of  society,  no  zeal  for  neatness  and  com- 
fort, for  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good  report. 
Her  want  of  the  qualities  of  the  virtuous  woman,  described 
in  Proverbs,  made  her  a  poor  wife,  and  her  husband  a  poor 
parishioner.  I  seem  to  see  his  stooping  form  and  care-worn 
face,  passing  before  me.  I  seem  to  see  his  dilapidated  build- 
ings. I  seem  to  see  the  neighborhood  presenting  all  around 
the  blighting  influence  of  a  slack  woman — a  poor  wife — up- 
on her  children,  and  children's  children.  Talk  to  me  then  of 
educating  young  men,  and  of  training  them  up  to  be  good 
citizens,  good  members  of  churches,  and  good  supporters  of 
religious  societies  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  to  educate  young  wo- 
men to  be  good  wives,  if  you  would  have  men  be  happy  men 
good  citizens  and  good  parishioners. — Pastors  Journal. 
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Up  Sluggard,  from  thy  pallet !  Lo  the  East 

Heralds  the  coming  of  another  day ! 

The  burning  sun  advanceth,  like  a  God, 

To  fling  his  rays  of  light  upon  the  world; 

And  the  grey  mists  which  in  the  vale  have  slept 

Through  all  the  solemn  night,  are  curling  up, 

Slowly  and  silently  as  if  to  steal 

The  golden   splendor  from  the  Fount  of  Day, 

And  weave  it  in  their  undulating  folds ! 

The  conscious  earth  is  blushing  in  the  light, 

As  a  coy  maiden  when  she  meets  the  glance 

Of  an  impassioned  lover — and  the  streams, 

Leaping  and  sparkling  in  the  morning  ray, 

Send  gaily  forth  their  gurgling  melody, 

As  if  they  knew  another  day  was  born. 

The  breezes,  fragrance -lad  en  have  awaked 

From  their  brief  slumber,  and  are  flitting  now, 

On  their  bright  pinions  over  hill  and  plain, 

Wooing  the  perfume  from  the  opening  flowers, 

And  dallying  with  the  leaflets.     Every  tree 

Is  vocal  with  the  melody  of  birds  ; 

And  the  awakening  herbage  flings  abroad 

Its  dewy  incense  on  the  odorous  air, 

As  conscious  that  its  Maker  will  accept 

The  grateful  offering — and  many  a  voice, 

From  vale  and  mountain  and  from  shady  grove, 

Joins  in  the  general  anthem. 
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A  MOTHER'S  FAITHFULNESS  AND  HER  REWARD. 

The  folk  wing-  note  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of  this  work  a  few  weeks 
since,  by  a  beloved  acquaintance,  who  is  a  devoted  disciple  of  the  Savior. 
She  was  then  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  her  sick  daughter,  whom  she  short- 
ly after  saw  pass  through  the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death.  Although 
an  only  child,  the  fond  mother  submissively  resigned  her  into  the  arms  of 
the  Redeemer,  whom  she  had  diligently  taught  her  daughter  to  obey  and 
love.  We  publish  the  note,  although  not  intended  for  publication,  with  the 
hope,  that  the  mothers  who  read  our  work,  may  find  something  to  encour- 
age them  in  parental  faithfulness. — Editor. 

"  I  am  now  sitting  by  the  bed  of  my  dear  daughter,  who 
seems  to  be  fast  hastening  from  earth  to  her  better  home  in 
the  bosom  of  her  Savior.  When  mothers  occnpy  the  posi- 
tion I  now  do,  they  will  realize  their  responsibility  as  they 
never  have  before.  The  duties  the  last  duties  of  a  mother, 
which  I  am  now  called  to  perform,  are  of  a  deeply  tender  and 
important  nature,  namely,  to  lead  on  the  tender  spirit  with 
words  of  instruction  and  consolation,  to  implicit  confidence 
in  Him  whom,  in  the  ways  of  infancy  and  youth,  I  have  in- 
structed her  to  remember.  And  how  greatly  am  I  comforted 
in  this  trying  hour,  by  the  glorious  manifestation  of  a  cove- 
nant-keeping God.  Jesus  is  present  to  cheer  and  support  my 
beloved  child,  and  to  her  is  verified  the  promise,  "  I  love  them 
who  love  me,  and  those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me." 
Her  language  is,  "  I  rest  in  the  arms  of  my  Savior;  it  is  not 
dying,  but  going  home  ;  and  the  language  of  my  heart  is — 
"  all  is  well." 

O  precious  thought  that  she  will  not  be  lost,  but  only  go 
before,  to  greet  me  in  our  Father's  mansions,  never  to  be  sep- 
arated. O,  that  mothers  would  feel  their  responsibility  as 
they  one  day  will,  when  called  to  take  a  solemn  retrospect  of 
past  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness,  toward  the  souls  of  the 
immortal  beings  committed  to  their  care. 

After  sixteen  years  of  anxious  solicitude  known  only  to  a 
mother,  I  am  about  to  resign  my  only  child,  the  companion, 
the  sympathizing,  confiding  friend  of  my  head  and  solace  of 
my  life  to  be  wholly  possessed  by  him  who  has  purchased 
her  with  his  own  precious  blood;  and  I  rejoice  that  I  have  so 
dear  a  sacrifice  to  yield  Him.  In  mercy  He  takes  what  He 
has  so  kindly  loaned  me. 

Yours,  — . 

7 
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[Written  for  the  Mother's  Assistant.] 

MELANCHOLY  EVENT. 

There  lived  recently,  in  O ,  Me.,  a  little  girl  six  years 

of  age,  whose  name  was  Ann  L.  B .     She  lived  with  her 

aunt,  who,  having  no  children  had  adopted  her  as  her  own. 
She  was  a  choice  flower,  and  was  as  happy  a  little  creature  as 
was  ever  caressed.  She  was  indulged  in  all  her  reasonable 
wishes,  and  soon  distinguished  herself  by  her  many  playful 
and  amiable  attempts  to  attract  attention  and  beget  love.  She 
was  loved  by  many  an  associate,  as  well  as  by  those  who  re- 
garded her  as  a  very  promising  child. 

But  alas,  this  beautiful  flower  has  been  removed  by  death 
in  a  very  afflictive  manner!  Ann  complained  to  her  uncle 
that  a  dog  in  the  back-yard  annoyed  her.  Her  uncle  replied 
that  he  would  take  care  of  him.  He  accordingly  purchased 
some  arsenic;  and,  mixing  it  with  some  meal,  made  a  cake, 
which  he  placed  in  the  stove  to  bake — in  a  part  of  the  stove, 
however^  which  was  never  used  for  baking  bread.  In  the 
morning  he  eat  his  breakfast  and  went  to  work  in  the  garden, 
When  little  Ann  came  down,  she  found  the  cake  and  eat  it! 
When  called  to  her  breakfast  she  said  she  did  not  want  any, 
but  was  very  thirsty,  and  called  for  water.  Vomiting,  attend- 
ed with  great  distress,  succeeded.  Her  uncle  was  sent  for,  and, 
upon  entering  the  house,  went  to  the  stove  and  found  the 
cake  was  gone  !  Upon  inquiry  she  replied  that  she  had  eat- 
en it  for  her  breakfast.  Horror-struck,  he  exclaimed,  u  O  my 
child,  I  have  poisoned  you  !  "  A  doctor  was  called,  but  no 
doctor  could  save  her,  and  in  four  hours  she  died  !  She  meek- 
ly sunk  into  the  arms  of  Him  who  said,  "  Suller  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en." 

This  melancholy  event  is  a  warning  to  parents  and  guar- 
dians. They  cannot  be  too  careful  to  keep  poisonous  sub- 
stances entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  children. 


Napoleon's  Account  of  his  Mother. — "The emperor  afterward  spoke 
of  his  own  family.  'My  excellent  mother,'  said  he  '  is  a  woman  of  courage 
and  of  great  talent,  more  of  a  masculine  than  a  feminine  nature,  proud, 
and  high-minded.  She  is  capable  of  selling  every  thing  for  me.  I  allowed 
her  a  million  a  year,  beside  a  palace,  and  giving  her  many  presents.  To 
the  manner  in  which  she  formed  me,  at  an  early  age,  I  principally  owe  my 
subsequent  elevation.  My  opinion,  is,  that  the  future  good  or  bad  conduct 
of  a  child  entirely  depends  upon  the  mother." — O'  Meara's  Life  of  Na- 
poleon. 
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Labor  Saving  Grammar. — Mr  Greenleaf,  author  of  "Grammar  Sim- 
plified," and  a  celebrated  teacher  of  grammar,  has  recently  published  a 
new  edition  of  his  popular  work,  which  he  entitles  the  "  Labor  Saving 
Grammar.'1''  Tn  a  short  compass,  it  combines  a  greater  number  of  the  princi- 
ples of  English  Grammar,  and  more  simplicity  and  common  sense  in 
the  arrangement  of  those  principles  and  in  the  method  of  teaching,  than 
any  Grammar  extant.  With  this  treatise  in  the  hand  of  a  competent  teach- 
er, this  irksome  and  dry  study  may  be  made  an  amusement 

We  have  witnessed  Mr.  Greenleaf's  method  of  teaching,  and  hpve  ob- 
served the  truly  wonderful  contrast  between  the  progress  of  his  pupils,  and 
the  progress  of  those  taught  in  the  usual  way. 

We  would  especially  reccommend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  those 
adults  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  in  early  life,  or  have  neglected 
during  that  time,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  English  Grammar.  With  a  lit- 
tle expense  of  time  and  money,  and  a  resolute  purpose,  they  may  accomplish 
themselves  in  this  useful  science,  by  the  study  of  the  "Labor  Saving  Gram- 
mar." 

The  Contest  and  the  Armor;  to  which  is  added  Think  on  these 
Things.  By  John  Abercrombie,  M.  D.  New  York:  Robeit Caiter, 58  Canal 
St.,  1843. 

Two  preceptive  addresses,  the  first  founded  on  Ephesians  vi.  10 — 18.  and 
the  second  on  Phil.  iv.  8.  Both  of  these  discourses  are  full  of  scund  in- 
struction and  advice.     The  mechanical  part  of  ihe  work  is  elegant. 

Scripture  Prints  ;  or  the  Child's  Sabbath  Pleasantly  and  Profitably 
Employed.     Published  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union. 

The  book  contains  ten  Lessons,  each  of  which  is  illustrated  by  a  picture. 
It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  such  a  book  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  capacities 
of  children  and  well  calculated  to  interest  them  in  the  great  truths  of  the 
word  of  God. 

The  Pictorial  Bible,  being  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  according 
to  the  authorized  version;  illustrated  with  more  than  one  thousand  engrav- 
ings, representing  the  historical  events  after  the  most  celebrated  pictures  ; 
the  landscape  scenes  from  original  drawings,  or  from  authentic  engravings  ; 
and  the  subjects  of  Natural  History  of  Costume,  and  of  Antiquities  from 
the  best  sources.     New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

Three  numbers  of  this  splendid  work  have  already  been  published.  Six- 
teen numbers  of  96  pages  each,  complete  the  work.  Each  number  is  sold 
at  the  low  price  of  25  cents. 

Parents  who  can  afford  it,  should  procure  this  work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
children.  In  teaching  them  the  holy  truths  of  God's  word,  they  will  find 
the  numerous  pictures  an  essential  aid.     Sold  by  Saxton  &  Pierce,  Boston. 
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THE  WIDOW'S  MITE. 


MUSIC    WRITTEN    FOR    THE    MOTHERS    ASSISTANT,    BY    Ii.    MASON. 


Is 


*    *    * 

* 


*  *  * 

for  others' 
As-  cends,  like  incense,  up   to  heav'n,  And  claims  a   blessing  "there 


The      tear  for  others'  woe  that's  given,  Or     pi-ty's  whispered  prayer,  ? 
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x  When  boons,  where  gold  and  diamonds  glow,  And  costliest  works  of        art, 
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*  *  * 

Not  springing  from  the  heart. 


2  'Twas  thus  when  pomp  and  pride  had  thrown 

Their  offerings  to  the  poor, 
An  humble  widow  stood  alone, 

And  gave  her  little  store: 
Though  small  the  gift — 'twas  all  her  hoard, 

And  angels  with  delight, 
Did  in  the  Book  of  Life  record 

That  lowly  widow's  mite. 


THE 


YOUNG  LADY'S  FRIEND 


LAKE  GEORGE. 

[See  Engraving.] 

We  present  in  this  number,  a  beautiful  picturesque  view  of 
Lake  George,  affording  a  well-drawn  sketch  of  some  of  its 
loveliest  features.  Though  foreign  tourists  have  often  had 
the  disposition  of  the  Irishman  who  thought  the  snow  in  the 
Emerald  Isle  was  "  a  little  whiter  than  in  America,"  yet  they 
have  been  forced  to  dwell  with  poetic  enthusiasm  on  the  va- 
ried beauty  of  our  noble  lakes,  and  have  always  filled  a  good 
page  with  hearty  descriptions.  Visited  in  autumn  when  the 
mountains,  woods  and  shores  are  clothed  in  the  gala  dress  of 
the  year,  an  infinite  variety  of  the  beautiful  is  seen,  from  the 
gentlest  and  most  exquisite,  to  the  magnificent  and  sublime. 
The  waters  sleeping  in  silvery  smoothness,  mirror  the  delicate 
and  gorgeous  colorings  of  the  frost-painted  trees  and  the  rich- 
ly-crowned hills,  and  all  the  imagery  of  the  many-hued 
clouds,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  glorious  scene  to  feast  the 
lover  of  the  artistical  beauties  of  nature.  And  they  are  not 
wanting  in  historical  associations  to  awaken  the  love  of  the 
past — to  assist  imagination  in  peopling  the  waters,  and  giving 
to  them  the  animation  of  peaceful  and  warlike  pursuits. 

Lake  George  is  one  of  the  noble  sheets  of  water,  occupy- 
ing the  northern  part  of  the  great  glen  by  means  of  which 
the  Hudson  pierces  the  mountain  chain.  It  is  south  of  Lake 
Champlain,  which  at  Ticonderoga  receives  its  waters  by  an 
outlet,  which  in  the  course  of  two  miles  sinks  nearly  two 
hundred  feet.  Its  length  is  thirty-six  miles,  and  its  width 
varies  from  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  four  miles,  thus  pre- 
senting every  variety  in  connection  with  the  islands  and 
shores.  The  transparency  of  the  water  is  remarkable,  the 
clean,  gravelly  bottom  being  frequently  distinctly  visible  at  a 
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great  depth,  so  that  the  floating  visitor  can  easily  imagine  that 
the  air  and  water  are  one,  where  the  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tains do  not  darken  them.  A  large  number  of  small  islands 
gem  the  Lake,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  Diamond 
Island,  and  once  contained  a  fortification.  Near  the  south- 
ern extremity  are  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  George,  and  near  the 
southern  shore  are  the  remains  of  a  fortification  called  Fort 
William  Henry.  The  dreadful  battles  between  the  French 
and  British  during  the  years  1750  and  1760,  were  fought  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  there  are  many  points  of  melancholy 
interest  from  the  legends  connected  with  them.  The  barbar- 
ities committed  by  the  Indians  connected  with  both  armies 
were  revolting  in  the  extreme,  and  the  very  tragic  death  of 
Miss  McCrea,  will  ever  give  a  romantic  interest  to  this  region. 
Her  story  is  well  known — how  she  remained  behind  when 
her  betrothed  retreated  with  Burgoyne,s  army,  and  was  sent 
for  by  him  through  a  party  of  Indians,  in  whom  he  supposed, 
he  could  confide.  Some  delay  caused  him  to  despatch  a  sec- 
ond party,  who  met  the  first  returning  with  the  young  and 
beautiful  bride,  and  quarrelled  about  the  reward  promised. 
In  the  struggle  Jane  McCrea  was  killed — tomahawked  and 
scalped.  She  was  dressed  in  her  bridal  robes,  as  she  was  to 
be  married  immediately  on  her  arrival  at  the  camp.  Captain 
Jones,  the  betrothed,  did  not  long  survive  her,  for  the  hor- 
rors of  her  death  were  more  to  him  than  the  terrors  of  battle 
under  any  of  the  forms  of  war,  and  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart. 

Lake  George  is  a  short  day's  ride  from  Saratoga,  and  a  visit 
to  it  always  makes  a  part  of  an  excursion  to  that  famous  re- 
sort. Here  and  there  are  intervals  of  very  fruitful  cultiva- 
tion, and  then  through  a  length  of  nearly  fourteen  miles  we 
can  sail  between  parallel  ridges  of  craggy  mountains,  in  beau- 
tiful contrast  with  the  calm  waters  of  the  Lake.  At  times 
the  shore  recedes  from  the  waters  with  a  gentle  acclivity  for 
a  few  rods,  and  then,  with  a  bold  ascent,  rises  to  an  elevation 
from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet.  The  numerous 
islands  relieve  any  monotony  that  otherwise  might  be  felt  from 
the  extent  and  calmness  of  the  waters,  and  their  beauty 
makes  up  all  desirable  variety  in  the  enchanting  and  roman- 
tic scenery  of  the  lake.  Indeed,  there  is  more  to  charm  and 
interest  in  a  lake  like  this,  than  in  others  of  greater  magni- 
tude, because  of  the  changes  and  contrasts  by  the  inteiven- 
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tion  of  islands  and  the  unevenness  of  the  shores, permitting 
the  beholder  to  gain  exquisite  delight  from  viewing  the  wa- 
ters pushing  their  way  among  the  rocks,  or  winding  round 
the  roots  of  the  towering  trees,  or  playing  with  the  base  of 
the  islands  or  stealing  far  inland  to  invite  out  the  songsters  of 
the  groves  and  give  brighter  greenness  to  the  banks.  These 
are  in  lively  contrast  with  the  smoothness  of  the  wider  parts 
of  the  Lake,  which  stretch  out  far  in  the  distance.  In  this 
respect,  the  Narrows  is  a  point  of  view  always  regarded  as 
among  the  most  beautiful  pictures  of  the  Lake ;  the  moun- 
tains rise  far  up,  with  Jofty  peaks,  in  the  distance,  their  base 
lined  with  foliage;  while  near  by  is  one  of  the  fairy  isles 
with  its  wild  and  graceful  beauty,  reminding  of  the  past  and 
present  lords  of  the  waters,  dividing  the  stream  with  ele- 
gance;  and  the  shores  on  either  side  are  rich  in  luxurious 
greenness.  In  the  heat  of  the  early  summer  day,  it  gives  a 
delicious  coolness  to  gaze  on  the  beautiful  sketch  and  let  im- 
agination loose.     O  for  a  sail  in  one  of  those  fairy  boats  ! 

Wordsworth,  in  an  essay  on  the  scenery  of  the  lakes  in  the 
north  of  England,  states  that  there  once  existed  at  Lucerne 
in  Switzerland,  a  model  of  the  Alpine  country  which  encom- 
passed the  lake  of  the  four  Cantons.  The  spectator  ascend- 
ed a  little  platform,  and  saw  mountains,  lakes,  glaciers,  rivers, 
woods,  waterfalls  and  valleys  with  their  cottages,  and  every 
other  object  contained  in  them,  lying  at  his  feet,  all  things 
being  represented  in  their  appropriate  colors.  It  may  be 
easily  conceived,"  continues  the  poet,  "  that  this  exhibition 
afforded  an  exquisite  delight  to  the  imagination,  which  was 
thus  tempted  to  wander  at  will  from  valley  to  valley,  from 
mountain  to  mountain, through  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  Alps. 
But  it  supplied  also  a  more  substantial  pleasure  ;  for  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  region  with  all  its  hidden  treasures,  and 
their  bearings  and  relations  to  each  other,  was  thereby  com- 
prehended and  understood  at  once."  We  wish  that  American 
ingenuity  would  give  us  something  like  this  in  reference  to 
the  region  of  our  Lakes ;  and  we  should  be  delighted  to  pre- 
sent an  effort  at  such  a  work,  in  words,  from  any  of  our  cor- 
respondents. Let  them  make  a  balloon,  rise  to  the  right 
point,  and  tell  us  what  they  see. 


Good  men  are  strangers  here,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  dogs  bark  at  strangers. 
Better  be  a  melancoly  saint,  than  a  mad  sinner. 
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[Written  for  the  Young  Lady's  Friend.] 

A  DAUGHTER'S  LOVE. 

BIT    MISS    SUSAN    M.    HATHAWAY. 

Of  all  the  tender  ties  which  the  beneficent  Author  of  every 
good  has  ordained  to  sweeten  life's  journey,  none,  perhaps,  is 
more  efficacious  than  the  love  of  a  faithful,  aifectionate  daugh- 
ter, for  her  parents.  Her's,  then,  is  a  sacred  mission,  and  one 
of  no  common  interest.  Upon  her  depends  much  of  the  hap- 
piness of  those  to  whom,  under  her  Creator,  she  owes  every- 
thing. How  then  can  she  find  it  in  her  heart  to  blight,  or 
even  damp  the  hopes  of  her  fond  parents  for  domestic  happi- 
ness, hopes  which  had  their  origin  in  their  first,  their  earliest 
love?  Let  her  once  consider  the  debt  she  owes  them,  and 
she  must  necessarily  feel  that  with  all  the  fond  endearments, 
and  tender  assiduities  which  she  can  lavish  upon  them,  that 
debt  can  never  be  too  well  paid. 

There  is  no  situation  in  which  a  daughter  may  be  placed, 
where  she  is  destitute  of  opportunities  of  manifesting  her  af- 
fection for  her  parents.  If  crowned  with  prosperity,  their 
united  hopes  are  naturally  concentrated  in  her,  and  they  will 
spare  no  pains  to  render  her  virtuous,  lovely,  and  accom- 
plished. Under  such  circumstances,  she  can  manifest  her 
affection  by  improving  her  opportunities,  and  endeavoring  to 
become  all  which  the  hearts  of  her  parents,  in  their  most  am- 
bitious moments  can  desire. 

But  in  the  trying  hour  of  affliction  alone,  can  the  perfec- 
tions of  this  virtue  be  manifested.  Then,  all  the  lovely  traits 
of  the  character  of  a  faithful,  affectionate  daughter,  are  called 
forth  and  exhibited.  She  sees  those  who  are  dearer  to  her 
than  life,  close  followed  by  the  shafts  of  adversity,  their  hopes 
crushed,  their  labors  rendered  unavailing,  and  they,  them- 
selves, neglected  by  the  very  circles  in  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  they  were  fitted  to  move,  and  even  calculated 
to  adorn ;  and  she  feels  that  all  her  energies  are  necessary  to 
reconcile  and  cheer  those  dear  ones.  With  a  self-sacrificing 
spirit,  which  would  do  honor  to  a  patriot,  she  endeavors  to 
forget  her  own  privations,  and  robed  in  smiles  of  contentment, 
to  find  that  best  of  happiness,  the  bliss  of  making  others  blest. 
At  times,  no  doubt,  feelings  of  regret,  desolation,  or  wounded 
pride  on  account  of  her  situation,  came  over  her  spirit,  but  the 
bitterness  of  these  reflections  is  soon  mitigated  by  the  recol- 
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lection  that  she  is  a  blessing  to  tender  parents,  to  whose  do- 
mestic happiness  she  contributes,  and  in  which  she  can  share  ; 
and  though  she  may  be  unnoticed  and  unknown  by  those 
whose  hearts  are  hardened  by  prosperity,  who  look  only  at 
the  exterior,  she  knows  hers  to  be  a  satisfaction  to  which 
they  are  strangers,  and  which  all  the  empty  honors  of  the 
world  cannot  confer. 

Happy,  thrice  happy  those  parents  who  are  blessed  with 
the  devotion  of  such  a  daughter.  Her  presence  diffuses  a 
spirit  of  joy  and  gladness  throughout  their  otherwise  lonely 
habitation  ;  and  when  the  labors  of  the  day  are  over,  in  which 
she  cheerfully  shares,  her  sacred  influence  braces  their  weary 
limbs,  brightens  their  dim  eyes,  shrouds  their  sorrows  in  for- 
getfulness,  and  lifts  their  hearts  above  the  vanities  of  life. 
Mark  the  anxious  expression  of  her  countenance,  as  her  watch- 
ful eye  beholds  some  new  inroad  made  by  time,  upon  the 
loved  persons  of  her  parents. 

When  age  has  enfeebled  their  once  noble  powers,  and  na- 
ture exhausted  sinks  as  it  were  to  a  second  state  of  childhood, 
patiently  she  continues  her  pitying  love  and  care.  Last  of 
all,  see  her  like  a  guardian  spirit  hovering  round  their  dying 
pillows,  stifling  the  keen  sensibilities  of  her  bursting  heart, 
lest  she  might  disturb  their  restless  slumbers.  How  earnestly 
she  watches  each  change  and  expression,  as  if  she  would  an- 
ticipate their  wishes  before  they  were  uttered.  Hope  dies  not 
within  her  bosom  till  the  last  throbbing  of  life  has  become 
extinct,  and  their  eyes  are  closed  to  open  no  more  on  earthly 
scenes.  Not  with  the  performance  of  the  last  sad  duty,  not 
with  the  consignment  of  fellow  clay  to  kindred  earth,  does 
this  affection  wither.  In  imagination  it  follows  the  spirit  as 
it  flies,  and  enters  with  it  on  the  untried  scenes  of  eternity. 
How  sacred  in  its  eyes  is  each  memento,  and  above  all  the 
hallowed  spot  which  contains  their  last  remains.  There,  un- 
seen by  earthly  eyes,  she  often  lingers,  musing  on  the  past, 
while  thousands  of  sad  but  satisfactory  recollections  cluster 
round  her  youthful  heart.  Blest  daughter!  The  approving 
smile  of  the  orphan's  Friend,  rests  on  thy  filial  attachment, 
and  ministering  spirits  are  commissioned  to  protect  thee, 
through  life,  and  guide  thee  at  last  to  a  haven  of  rest,  there  to 
share  an  unchanging,  unsullied,  eternal  friendship  with  those 
whom  thou  didst  love  and  honor  on  earth. 

New- Bedford,  Mass.,  May,  1843. 
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BY   AN    AMERICAN    TRAVELLER    IN    GERMANY. 

The  Germans  are  an  unsuspecting,  confiding  people.  As 
illustrations  among  other  things  take  the  following: — You 
see  in  a  suburb,  in  the  little  court-yard  before  the  house, 
sometimes  immediately  adjoining  and  exposed  to  the  street, 
an  arbor,  a  green-house,  a  little  temple  with  its  table  and 
seats,  where  of  a  pleasant  afternoon  sit  the  ladies  sipping  tea 
and  talking  with  a  visitor,  without  drawing  or  fearing  an  un- 
friendly or  censorious  remark  from  the  passers  by.  A  solitary 
lady  is  often  seen  sitting,  bonnetless,  on  a  shaded  bench  in 
a  garden  next  the  street,  occupied  with  a  book,  or  needle- 
work. A  bereaved  family  announces  the  death  of  one  of 
their  number  in  the  newspaper,  asking  for  the  sympathy  of 
their  friends— a  new  married  couple  salute  their  friends  through 
the  same  medium.  Lovers  who  have  just  breathed  the  prom- 
ise to  each  other,  announce  the  fact  to  their  friends  by  cards, 
recommending  themselves  as  betrothed',  and  on  such  an  oc- 
casion it  is  common  for  the  parents  to  give  a  feast  to  the 
young  party.  A  person  or  party  on  leaving  home,  sends  a 
general  farewell  to  friends  through  the  papers — a  father  an- 
nounces the  birth  of  a  child  in  the  same  way,  and  indeed, 
the  newspaper  is  sometimes  made  the  medium  of  private  cor- 
respondence. All  seem  to  regard  all  others  as  having  nothing 
but  kind  feelings,  and  as  incapable  of  making  unfriendly  or 
censorious  remarks. 

The  Germans  have,  I  think,  a  great  deal  of  true  politeness, 
that  which  springs  from  native  goodness  of  heart,  and  which 
without  ostentation  or  compliment,  seeks  to  be  agreeable  and 
useful  to  all.  A  nobleman  will  not  put  on  airs  when  he 
meets  a  mere  citizen  ;  he  makes  him  forget  that  he  is  not  his 
equal.  He  smiles  at  the  haughty  self  importance,  the  arro- 
gant, brow-beating  look  and  manner  of  the  Englishman.  I 
travelled  a  good  deal  in  the  stage-coach ;  but  I  never  saw  the 
least  rudeness  of  behavior;  always  the  greatest  mutual  po- 
liteness. A  foreigner  is  not  expected  to  know  at  first  the 
conventional  customs  of  society,  and  of  course,  if  he  commits 
a  blunder,  it  is  over-looked,  and  concealed  from  himself,  if 
possible  ;  or  if  not,  explained  away  with  perfect  good  nature, 
and  a  sacred  regard  to  his  feelings.  This  is  illustrated  every 
day  in  regard  to  a  foreigner's  attempt  at  using  their  language. 
Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  to  one  who  has  a  share  of  per- 
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sonal  sensibility,  and  I  may  add  national  pride,  than  to  be 
stammering  in  a  foreign  tongue  in  a  polished  and  educated 
company.  It  is  well  if  he  can  go  on  at  all  at  first;  but  he 
sees  so  much  attention  and  sympathy  in  the  listeners,  so 
strong  a  disposition  to  comprehend  if  possible  his  meaning, 
and  to  forget  how  it  was  expressed,  that  he  soon  gains  confi- 
dence, and  of  course  improves  rapidly.  They  say  an  Eng- 
lishman always  laughs  at  a  foreigner's  mistakes;  a  French- 
man or  German  never. 

German  society  is  easy,  lively,  free — never  dull  and  com- 
plimentary, because  the  German  goes  into  society  to  enjoy 
himself  and  indulge  his  social  feelings.  Connected  with  this 
there  is  in  the  German,  a  warmth  and  ardor  of  feeling,  and  a 
poetry  and  sentimentality  of  character  much  beyond  the  tem- 
perature of  the  American.  Express  to  a  German  friend  your 
esteem,  or  friendship,  or  gratitude,  and  he  will  seize  hold  of 
your  hand — he  accompanies  a  friendly  sentiment  of  his  own 
with  the  same  gesture.  This  may  occur  half  a  dozen  times 
in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Let  any  thing  of  great  interest  or 
importance  to  either  of  you  occur,  and  at  a  meeting,  you  fall 
into  each  other's  arms — you  weep  or  rejoice  together.  Fond- 
ness with  us  is  mere  affection  or  friendship;  with  them  of 
course  in  the  manner  and  tones,  and  style  of  conversation,  in 
earnest  preaching,  in  the  romance,  tale,  play,  poem,  there  are 
an  excitement  and  an  effervescence  of  passion,  which  so  far 
from  affecting  us,  would  often  appear  as  burlesque.  They 
say  the  English  are  cold,  ashamed  of  and  therefore  repress, 
passion  and  feeling — for  themselves,  so  far  from  looking  on 
these  as  unmanly,  they  regard  him  as  hardly  a  man  who  is 
without  them.  We  must  not  be  surprised,  then,  to  find  the 
Germans  very  much  under  the  influence  of  fancy  and  im- 
agination. A  fine  sentiment,  a  fanciful  idea,  a  beautiful  or 
pathetic  thought  can  carry  them  where  we  on  the  leaden 
wings  of  sober  "  common  sense  "  cannot  follow. 

It  would  not  be  safe,  on  meeting  an  acquaintance  in  the 
street,  to  neglect  taking  off  your  hat  and  making  a  low  bow, 
or  to  put  it  on  again  before  he  does  his,  or  at  least  before  you 
have  been  begged  to  do  it  two  or  three  times.  Shaking 
hands  is  not  so  common  as  it  is  even  in  our  northern  States. 
A  person  introduced  to  you,  bows  repeatedly  at  a  distance, 
while  professing,  perhaps,  that  he  has  great  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing your  acquaintance.  The  ceremony  at  taking  leave  is  all 
important.     The  guest  on  leaving,  must  present  himself  im- 
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mediately  before  his  hostess,  and,  while  going  through  the 
requisite  number  of  bows  listen  to  and  reciprocate  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  great  pleasure  received  by  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  hope  of  its  continuance.  The  host  must  be 
honored  with  the  same  formality.  The  rest  may  be  bowed 
to  at  different  distances,  according  to  their  relation  to  your 
host,  or  the  degree  of  your  acquaintance.  No  man  of  good 
manners  will  go  away  without  turning  and  bowing  again  at 
the  door. 

An  enumeration  of  the  most  common  compliments  may  not 
be  uninteresting.  "  Good  morning,"  is  as  universal  as  with 
us — "  good  day,"  is  also  common.  But  toward  noon  and  on 
till  after  dinner,  the  salutation  is,  "  a  blessed  meal."  A  com- 
pany sitting  down  to  table,  say  to  each  other  the  same,  or,  "  a 
good  appetite  ;"  and  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  even  at 
public  tables,  where  the  guests  may  be  strangers  to  each 
other,  and  constantly  coming  and  going,  no  one  sits  down  or 
rises,  without  giving  or  receiving  such  a  salutation.  At  a 
private  table,  the  company  on  rising,  shake  hands,  bow,  pass 
mutual  congratulations,  and  even  sometimes  expressions  by 
word  and  gesture  of  great  endearment.  I  recollect  once,  in  a 
simple,  pious  pastor's  family,  I  was  quite  put  to  the  blush  by 
the  scene  before  me.  Sometimes  the  salutation  before  din- 
ner-time is,  "  may  you  eat  well,"  i.  e.  to  your  benefit;  after 
dinner-time  it.  is,  "  may  you  have  eaten  well."  In  the  even- 
ing, the  familiar  "good  evening"  is  nearly  displaced  by 
"  may  you  sleep  well."  We  leave  a  neighbor's  house,  or  a 
store,  with  "  I  recommend  myself  to  you."  Kissing  at  meet- 
ing and  parting  is  as  common  among  males  as  females.  You 
knock  at,  a  door  and  are  answered  with,  "  in  hither."  In 
some  parts  of  Germany,  on  entering  a  tavern,  you  are  greeted 
with,  "  welcome." 

If  German  ladies  have  great,  industry,  they  have  also  a 
great  deal  of  curiosity.  They  sit,  it  may  be  granted,  all  day 
at  their  work,  but  it  is  at  the  front  window,  where  they  have 
only  to  raise  their  eyes,  and  by  means  of  a  small  mirror,  fixed 
outside  the  window,  they  see  all  that  is  passing  in  the  streets. 
These  gossiping  looking-glasses  form,  of  course,  a  material 
part  in  the  external  appearance  of  a  house,  and  it  is  not  a  lit- 
tle singular  to  see  them  forming  a  regular  appendage  to  the 
windows  along  the  whole  side  of  the  street.  In  Holland, 
they  are  almost  universal.  The  German  then  seems  to  have 
a  lively,  but  not  unfriendly  curiosity. 
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[Written  for  the  Young  Lady's  Friend.] 

SOMETHING  FOR  SISTERS. 

BY  WM.  A.  ALCOTT. 

This  world  can  never  be  what  it  should  be,  till  we  learn  to 
care  more  for  one  another.  Not  caring  for  each  other,  or  in- 
deed for  any  other,  not  even  for  God,  has  constituted  the  es- 
sence— perhaps  the  sum  total — of  human  depravity,  from  the 
days  of  Cain  to  the  present  hour.  Few,  it  is  admitted,  have 
been  so  hardened  in  any  age  as  to  say,  directly  in  the  fear  of 
the  Ruler  of  the  heavens  ;  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?" 
And  yet  the  individual  can  hardly  be  found  among  us,  who 
has  acted  in  all  respects,  as  he  would,  did  he  believe  him- 
self to  be  so. 

But  this  responsibility  which  Cain  so  anxiously  sought  to 
evade,  still  clung  to  him,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  whether  he 
was  in  full  view  of  the  flaming  sword,  or  dwelling  in  the 
remote  city,  which  his  blood-thirsty  hands  had  reared  in  the 
land  of  Nod.  Nay,  it  has  even  clung  to  this  hour,  to  all 
mankind. 

All  who  have  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  should  feel  the 
responsibility  from  which  Cain  shrunk,  and  endeavor  to  dis- 
charge the  high  obligations  it  involves.  Nor  is  it  the  broth- 
er alone,  who  is  the  younger  brother's  keeper?  It  is  the 
sister,  no  less  than  the  brother.  She  would  be  regarded  by 
God  as  little  less  impious  than  Cain,  who  should  say  with 
Cain;  "am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  She  is  his  keeper  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  even  though  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  Scriptures  are  wholly  silent  with  regard  to  her  re- 
sponsibility. 

On  gospel  principles,  however,  all  mankind  constitute  one 
great  family;  and  all  are  brothers  and  sisters.  No  one,  there- 
fore, can  hope  to  evade  the  general  responsibility  which  has 
been  mentioned.  All  have  younger  brethren,  whom,  if  they 
may  not  rule  as  Cain  did  Abel,  they  must  keep,  or  take  care 
of,  at  their  peril.  Not  only  is  he  that  hateth  his  brother  a 
murderer,  but  a  great  or  less  degree  of  the  same  guilt  at- 
taches to  every  neglect  of  another's  well-being.  He  who  ad- 
mits that  we  are  to  love  one  another's  well-being.  He  who 
admits  that  we  are  to  love  one  another,  as  Christ  loved  us, 
and  that  the  Bible  says  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
our  brethren,  will  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  greater  ob- 
ligation involves  the  less,  and  that  if  we  ought  to  lay  down 
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life  for  our  fellows,  should  circumstances  require  it,  we  ought 
at  least  to  do  all  we  can  to  preserve  them. 

Power  over  an  individual,  moreover,  always  implies  obli- 
gation. Who  does  not  know  the  power  of  example — to  say- 
nothing  of  precept?  Who  has  looked  abroad  on  the  face  of 
society — the  past  or  the  present — and  has  not  seen  how  pow- 
erful the  force  of  evil  example  has  been,  how  many  have  been 
swept  away  by  it?  It  is  not  brother  and  sister  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  consanguinity,  who  have  been  the  means 
of  destroying  brother  and  sister,  but  brother  and  sister  accor- 
ding to  the  more  general  or  Christian  law  of  relationship. 
Man  has  had  the  power,  (has  exercised  it,  in  a  most  fatal 
manner,)  of  destroying  his  fellow-man,  by  thousands  and  by 
millions— of  destroying  them,  too,  both  for  time  and  for  eter- 
nity. But  is  not  his  power  for  good,  equal  to  his  power  for 
evil?  And  is  so  much  power  for  good  or  evil,  delegated  by 
the  Divine  ordinance,  without  involving  corresponding  obli- 
gation ? 

The  general  principle  then  being  assumed,  that  power, 
whether  of  one  sex  or  the  other,  implies  obligation,  it  follows 
as  a  legitimate  and  even  necessary  consequence,  that  every 
one  who  is  old  enough  to  have  that  influence  over  his  fellow- 
creature  which  constitutes  power,  is  the  keeper  of  that  fel- 
low-creature. No  matter  what  the  age  or  the  circumstances 
■ — moral  influence  is  moral  influence  still ;  and  that  influence 
is  power. 

But  my  present  purpose  is  chiefly  to  show  the  influence  of 
sisters,  especially  elder  sisters,  over  their  brothers.  Woman,  it 
is  often  said,  rules  the  world  ;  but  it  is  not  one  woman  who 
does  it,  independently  of  the  rest;  nor  is  it  one  class  of 
women  alone;  or  adult  woman  alone,  who  does  it.  It  is 
woman  in  the  aggregate;  or  rather  it  is  woman  as  she  should 
be,  in  the  aggregate.  It  is  adult  woman  the  most,  I  admit, 
but  it  is  the  young  woman  also,  in  a  degree.  It  is  the  female 
friend,  the  wife,  the  mother;  but  it  is  also  the  daughter  and 
the  sister. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  show  that  man  is  often 
what  he  should  not  be — the  sensual,  the  vile,  the  beastly — 
solely,  or  at  least  chiefly  for  want  of  right  female  influence. 
D.  Rush  found  that  nearly  every  young  man  who  came  to 
him  for  advice  in  regard  to  some  of  those  forms  of  disease 
which  are  the  direct  punishment  of  physical  transgression, 
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had  been  trained  up  without  the  influence  of  sisters.  It 
would  be  curious  to  know  whether  the  experience  of  other 
medical  men  who  had  their  eyes  open  on  this  subject,  but 
have  not  recorded  their  observations,  corresponds  with  that  of 
Dr.  Rush.     There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  does. 

It  is  not  the  counsel  which  elder  sisters  impart  that  accom- 
plishes the  work,  though  these  may  have,  and  probably  some- 
times do  have  their  influence.  It  is  not  solely  a  fear  on  the 
part  of  young  men,  of  wounding  the  feelings  or  injuring  the 
reputation  of  sisters.  It  is  not  any  thing  that  can  be  well 
defined.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  young  men  brought  up 
with  wise  and  virtuous  sisters  are  not  as  a  general  rule,  so 
likely  to  travel  the  downward  road  to  death,  of  which  Solo- 
mon and  others  have  spoken,  as  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  solely  among  boys,  and  perhaps,  also,  at  a  distance  from 
their  parents. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  to  assert  that  such  is  the  influence 
of  all  sisters,  or  even  of  all  families  of  sisters.  Abandoned 
females,  it  is  well  known  there  are;  and  it  may  be  that  here 
and  there  are  to  be  found  an  abandoned  family  of  sisters. 
The  last,  however,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  must  be 
rare.  He  who  ordained  the  family  and  made  provision  for 
the  right  education  of  brothers  through  its  influence,  will  not 
— usually  does  not — suffer  his  own  institution  to  be  so  per- 
verted as  to  defect  its  true  end  and  object.  Though  of  a 
character  somewhat  mixed  as  it  regards  virtue  and  vice,  the 
tendency  of  the  family  is,  on  the  whole,  salutary.  Still  it 
cannot  be  denied — it  is  not  desirable  it  should  be  denied — that 
the  better  and  more  elevated  its  character,  the  better  is  it  for 
those  who  come  under  its  influence  and  for  the  world. 

Sisters  should  not  only  know  their  moral  strength  and  the 
influence  they  possess,  but  they  should  be  early  prepared  to 
make  their  influence  felt.  It  may  not  be  needful  to  minister 
to  their  vanity  by  pressing  a  belief  we  might  ourselves  hon- 
estly hold,  that  every  daughter  or  sister  sustains  a  position  in 
society,  and  especially  in  the  government  of  God,  which  the 
highest  office  of  a  representative  government  might  well 
envy,  were  envy  ever  admissible.  But  every  female  of  every 
age  should  know  that  Christianity  has  so  far  triumphed  that 
governments  have  changed  masters,  and  that  the  individual 
whose  moral  force  is  most  felt,  or  who  is  at  least  most  influen- 
tial in  society  now,  is  not  the  monarch  on  the  throne,  or  the 
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magistrate  in  the  chair  or  on  the  bench,  nor  yet  the  individual 
who  grasps  the  sword  most  firmly,  or  wears  the  most  costly 
jewels. 

Let  it  never  be  supposed,  that  a  higher  standard  of  intellec- 
tual cultivation  will  render  those  keepers  of  the  human  heart 
—these  most  efficient  monarchs — what  they  should  be,  the 
mightiest  instruments  yet  seen  of  conferring  blessings  on  the 
world.  Nor  is  it  by  polishing  their  manners  and  fitting  them 
by  the  graces  of  a  captivating  exterior,  to  win,  everywhere, 
but  especially  at  home,  golden  opinions.  What  we  should 
aim  at  is,  to  transfer  them  into  the  image  of  Christ.  They 
should  be  educated  in  such  a  manner  that  their  light  may  be 
continually  reflected  on  those  around,  and  especially  on  those 
near  them,  and  that  all  who  behold  their  walk  and  conver- 
sation may  be  led  by  their  example  to  glorify  their  Father  who 
is  in  Heaven. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  as  it  too  often  has  been,  that  in  order 
to  transform  the  young — whether  sons  or  daughters — into  the 
image  of  Christ,  they  must  be  rendered  dignified  or  grave, 
like  the  adult  disciple.  The  cause  of  Christ  has  suffered  be- 
yond measure,  by  the  sad  but  common  mistake  of  supposing 
that  infantile  or  juvenile  piety,  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
same  modes  of  thinking,  speaking  and  acting  which  become 
those  who  are  older.  The  infant  should  not  be  less  an  in- 
fant or  the  child  less  childlike  for  his  piety.  No  more  should 
the  sister  be  less  a  sister,  or  less  sprightly  or  lovely,  because 
she  bea"s  the  image  of  the  Divine  Master.  On  the  contrary, 
she  should  be  the  more  so.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
Christianity,  in  order  to  bless  the  young,  made  them  less  hap- 
py this  side  the  grave.  It  is  not  so.  The  more  like  the  Savior 
the  young  are,  the  more  certainly  do  they  win  the  affections, 
of  those  of  their  own  age  around  them.  And  if  one  whole 
rising  generation  from  the  cradle  upward,  were  to  be  what  it 
should  be,  and,  what  one  day  it  ultimately  will  be,  the  mil- 
lenial  glory  would  soon  dawn.  Mankind  would  not  longer 
have  occasion  to  say  to  brethren  or  sisters,  know  the  Lord; 
nor  would  any  brother  or  sister  of  the  great  family  of  man  be 
longer  heard  to  say,  like  Cain,  and  in  Cain's  spirit;  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?" 

Dedham,  Mass.,  June,  1843. 
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SELFISHNESS      IN      CHILDREN. 

BT  MRS.  LUCY  K.  GILLETT. 

That  children  are  selfish,  is  universally  admitted.  How  they 
become  so,  is  a  question  which  has  been  debated  for  centuries ; 
but  this  is  of  less  practical  importance  than  the  question,  How 
can  we  remedy  their  selfishness  ?  In  undertaking  to  remove  an 
evil,  it  is  often  very  important  to  ascertain  its  cause.  "We  can- 
not suppose  that  our  fathers,  who  adopted  the  theory,  that  the 
soul  is  contaminated,  (that  is,  that  sin  or  selfishness,  the  root  of 
all  sin,  is  innate,)  understood  the  real  occasion  of  sin.  But 
perhaps  they  were  more  likely  to  adopt  persevering,  and  even 
appropriate  measures  to  remove  and  restrain  selfishness,  than 
even  those  who  listen  to  the  song  so  sweetly  sung  in  our  books 
and  periodicals  of  the  present  day,  that  the  mind  is  like  a  blank 
sheet,  upon  which  we  may  delineate  what  we  please.  While 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  gained  much  by  exploding 
the  old  theory,  I  fear  we  shall  find  we  have  gained  little,  if  we 
go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  I  think  a  little  consideration,  or  at 
least,  a  little  experience,  will  show  us  that  we  have  something 
more  to  do.  The  painter  takes  his  pencil,  and  gives  his  gentle 
touches,  assured  that  they  will  remain.  Days  and  months  of 
patient  effort  will  complete  the  picture  ;  and  the  idea  of  beauty 
which  he  has  in  his  mind,  will  be  portrayed  upon  the  blank 
sheet.  The  truly  Christian  mother  has  the  idea  of  real  excel- 
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lence  developed  in  her  mind,  which  she  wishes  to  impress  upon 
her  infant  child.  But  she  will  meet  with  many  obstructions. 
A  great  variety  of  influences  from  within  and  without,  are 
operating,  which  strongly  impel  toward  the  narrow  circle  of 
selfishness. 

The  constitutional  susceptibilities  which  a  child  possesses, 
are  important  and  desirable,  but  if  unduly  exercised,  degen- 
erate into  selfishness.  Yesterday  the  means  used  to  elicit  kind 
feelings  succeeded.  To-day  listlessness  prevails,  and  the  child 
is  unwilling  to  sacrifice  her  own  ease.  At  another  time  self- 
esteem  predominates,  and  she  turns  her  eye  toward  some  one, 
whose  reputation  may  eclipse  hers.  Again  appetite  clamors, 
and  she  is  unwilling  to  share  with  another,  what  appears  so 
necessary  to  her  own  comfort.  While  the  painter  is  employed 
upon  a  certain  portion  of  his  sheet,  all  the  rest  remains  undis- 
turbed. Not  so  in  the  mother's  case.  The  mother  who  sup- 
poses her  work  is  like  his,  fastens  the  eye  upon  desirable  traits 
of  character,  and  while  she  is  impressing  these  upon  the  mind 
of  her  child,  others,  undesirable,  have  arisen  spontaneously,  or 
she  finds  the  opposites  are  wanting. 

Thus,  for  example ;  if  we  attempt  to  cherish  such  a  spirit  of 
independence  as  will  lead  a  child  ultimately  to  act  in  conformity 
with  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  instead  of  cowering  to  public 
opinion,  and  following  the  multitude,  right  or  wrong,  he  perhaps 
becomes  self-willed,  and  unyielding.  Inculcate  economy,  and  a 
spirit  of  generosity  may  be  crushed.  I  once  knew  a  little  child 
too  lavish.  The  subject  of  economy  was  brought  before  her 
mind  from  day  to  day.  At  length,  a  little  ragged  boy,  who  had 
walked  three  or  four  miles  on  an  errand,  entered  the  house. 
Before  he  left,  the  mother  gave  him  some  food.  After  he  had 
gone,  the  little  child,  apparently  much  distressed,  said,  '  Mother, 
that  is  not  economy.'  The  fact  that  the  child  expressed  her 
views,  enabled  the  mother  to  see  that  she  had  well  nigh  closed 
the  avenue  to  her  sympathy  and  benevolent  feelings,  and  excited 
her  to  use  appropriate  means,  to  awaken  those  feelings  so  nearly 
subdued,  and  make  the  distinction  between  parsimonious  and 
true  economy. 
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The  question,  how  shall  we  prevent  selfishness,  returns.  In 
general,  I  would  say,  by  employing  appropriate  and  persevering 
means,  combined  with  faith  in  God's  promises  to  give  the  Spir- 
it's aid. 

We  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  striking  contrast  we  observe 
in  the  fields  and  gardens,  which  surround  us.  God  sends  his 
showers  of  rain  upon  them  all.  Some  are  already  beginning  to 
bring  forth  in  luxuriance,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers ;  while  others 
afford  little  but  weeds  and  brambles.  Though  He  may  continue 
to  send  his  showers  upon  the  barren  ones,  and  some  fruit  may 
spring  up,  the  contrast  will  ever  remain,  unless  they  receive 
culture  from  skilful  hands.  So  God's  Spirit  may  come,  and  per- 
haps even  subdue  the  soul ;  but  the  limits  which  will  circum- 
scribe the  child's  benevolence,  will  depend  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  skill  and  unceasing  efforts  of  the  educator. 

I  will  venture  to  specify  some  of  the  means  which  have  come 
before  my  own  mind.  It  is  important  that  we  understand  the 
cause,  or  rather  the  occasion,  of  sin. 

The  predominance  of  the  sensibility  over  the  reason  is, 
doubtless,  one  very  fruitful  source  of  sin.  At  first,  the  infant  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  senses,  and  these  gather  strength 
before  his  reason  is  at  all  developed.  But  may  we  not  hope 
that  ere  long,  the  requisite  faith  and  light,  will  enable  parents 
so  to  cooperate  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  secure  the  develop- 
ment of  love  at  the  first  dawnings  of  reason  ? 

The  subjugation  of  the  will  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance, 
and  nothing  toward  removing  selfishness,  can  be  accomplished 
without  it. 

Inculcate  a  spirit  of  subordination  to  all  proper  authority. 
Directions  on  this  point  in  the  word  of  God  are  explicit  and  full 
of  instruction.  We  are  taught,  that  there  are  many  members  in 
one  body,  and  all  have  their  own  appropriate  place  and  duties  to 
perform.  It  is  there  said,  '  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers.'  A  mind  trained  in  this  way,  will  perceive  that 
there  are  other  interests  beside  its  own,  some  perhaps  equal, 
and  others  superior. 

Get  and  retain  a  true  idea  of  benevolence.     The  definition  is 
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often  repeated  in  onr  ears,  but  we  must  get  a  practical  idea  of 
what  it  is.  As  well  might  the  painter  impress  the  image  of  a 
tree  upon  his  paper,  when  that  of  a  house  is  in  his  mind,  as  a 
mother  impress  the  spirit  of  benevolence  upon  her  child,  while 
her  own  mind  is  not  in  possession  of  the  idea.  On  this  point 
let  me  refer  you  to  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  1st  of  Corinthians. 
If  we  here  substitute  the  word  love,  or  benevolence,  for  charity, 
we  may  hope  to  get  a  true  idea  of  benevolence. 

The  power  of  example  is  far  greater  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine.  Laura  and  Elvira  were  permitted  to  visit  each  other 
alternately  on  Saturday  afternoon.  At  both  places  they  received 
a  piece  of  cake.  Laura's  mother  invariably  gave  her  the  largest 
and  best  piece.  Elvira's  invariably  gave  the  largest  and  best, 
whenever  there  was  any  apparent  difference,  to  Laura.  Nothing 
was  said  by  either  of  the  mothers,  or  by  the  children.  Which 
of  these  children  was  taught,  by  the  mother's  example,  to  look 
not  merely  on  her  own  tilings,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others  ? 

Volumes  of  talk  in  the  presence  of  our  children,  in  regard  to 
what  other  people  ought  to  do  with  their  property,  their  time, 
&c,  will  effect  nothing  ;  while,  if  we  stop  to  pick  up  a  pin  for 
the  benefit  of  another,  it  will  generally  leave  its  proper  impres- 
sion. 

Much  can  be  done  by  precept.  The  manner  of  doing  it  must 
be  observed,  else  you  may  strengthen  rather  than  eradicate  self- 
ishness. Long,  stated  talks  do  but  little  good.  Probably  most 
minds  are  injured  by  them.  The  Bible  tells  us  how.  '  Line 
upon  line ;  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.'  Whenever  a  favor- 
able opportunity  presents,  we  should  let  our  words  distil  as  the 
dew.  In  an  unaffected  manner,  repeat  our  maxims,  till  they 
never  will  be  forgotten.  Let  them  early  begin  to  do  good.  The 
nursery  is  a  field  sufficiently  large  at  first.  Christ's  example  is 
a  beautiful  illustration  to  bring  before  their  minds.  He  went 
about  doing  good.  Every  word  and  look  of  love,  go  to  swell 
the  amount  of  happiness  in  their  little  world.  Be  careful  not  to 
tempt  them  above  what  they  are  able  to  bear. 

I  have  often  trembled  to  see  the  trial  to  which  parents  and 
teachers  put  the  virtues  of  their  little  ones.     It  is  common,  in 
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schools,  to  require  the  little  creatures  to  tell  whether  they  have 
whispered  during  the  day  ;  and  if  they  have,  make  them  forfeit 
a  reward.  It  generally  requires  moral  courage,  or  some  strong 
motive,  to  testify  against  one's  self,  under  such  circumstances. 
But  if  they  do  not  thus  testify,  they  strengthen  the  bonds  of  sin 
most  rapidly. 

Giving  the  head  of  a  class,  or  a  reward,  to  the  one  who  excels 
others  in  intellectual  attainments,  rather  than  rewarding  each 
scholar,  according  to  his  assiduity,  is  tempting  above  what  most 
minds  are  able  to  bear.  Our  heavenly  Father  deals  with  us  in 
a  different  manner.  He  rewards  us  abundantly  with  blessings 
here,  and  bright  crowns  hereafter ;  but  it  is  for  the  performance 
of  our  own  duty  without  any  reference  to  others. 

Ascertain  what  appeals  to  make  to  the  constitutional  suscep- 
tibilities of  your  children.  They  are  developing  their  selfish- 
ness, and  that  too,  in  the  presence  of  others.  Shall  we  never 
appeal  to  their  love  of  approbation  ?  Whenever  we  do,  we  find 
their  selfish  acts  suspended.  But  appeal  to  their  regard  for  the 
well-being  of  others,  and  you  attempt  to  touch  a  chord,  which  is 
never  found  in  a  selfish  soul.  Appeals  to  their  sympathy  will 
induce  them  to  desist  from  selfish  acts,  nearly  as  soon  as  appeals 
to  their  love  of  approbation.  And  if  we  do  not  rest  satisfied 
with  inducing  a  lovely  exterior  by  such  appeals,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  injure  them.  The  love  of  approbation  seems  to 
predominate  in  most  minds,  and  is  likely  to  gather  too  much 
strength,  even  if  no  appeals  are  made  directly  to  this  suscep- 
tibility. 

Teach  them  to  respect  the  rights  of  property  in  others.  I 
have  long  felt  that  this  had  more  to  do  with  the  question  before 
us,  than  one  would  at  first  suppose.  Who  is  the  selfish  being,  if 
not  he,  who  exclaims  : 

(  See  all  things  for  my  use  ; ' 

and  who,  without  reluctance,  and  often  without  the  least  lib- 
erty, appropriates  to  his  own  use,  whatever  promotes  his  indi- 
vidual comfort  or  convenience  ?  The  inquiry  of  a  truly  benevo- 
lent spirit  will  be,  how  can   I  diffuse  blessings  with  the  time, 
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talents  and  property  entrusted  to  my  care  ?  and  a  person  of  such 
a  spirit  will  sacrifice  his  own  convenience,  sooner  than  use 
some  article  perfectly  adapted  to  his  wants,  lying,  too,  directly 
in  his  pathway;  but  which,  for  aught  he  can  tell,  may  be 
employed  by  the  owner  to  more  benevolent  purposes.  Educa- 
tion can  do  much  here.  Man  is  not  constituted  lord  of  creation, 
in  such  a  sense  as  to  deprive  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  the 
meanest  insect,  of  their  rights.  Our  true  characters  are  unfolded 
by  the  manner  in  which  we  regard  rights  inferior,  as  well  as 
superior,  to  our  own/' 

Never  let  them  take  the  smallest  article  without  the  owner's 
leave.  Many  seem  to  suppose  that  the  eighth  commandment  is 
not  violated,  if  they  pick  up  fruit  from  the  ground,  take  a  pin, 
&c,  without  the  owner's  leave.  Admit  that  it  often  is  not ;  yet 
sometimes  an  important  principle  is  violated.  They  have  disre- 
garded the  right  of  property. 

One  of  the  men  of '76,  who  was  trained  when  such  spirits  as 
Washington  were,  often  related  the  fact,  of  his  mother's  requir- 
ing him  to  go  half  a  mile  to  carry  back  a  pin,  which  he  took 
from  a  window.  I  have  heard  his  descendants  laugh  at  the 
puritanical  whims  of  his  mother.  But  it  Avould  have  been  well 
for  them,  and  the  present  generation,  if  they  had  performed 
some  act  of  like  character,  to  impress  upon  their  souls  that  deep 
regard  to  the  rights,  and  the  well-being  of  others,  which  their 
ancestor  possessed.  Another,  trained  upon  the  same  principles, 
when  a  little  boy,  entered  a  store,  and  seeing  a  raisin  lying  upon 
the  floor,  unconsciously  picked  it  up,  and  ate  it.  The  impres- 
sion that  it  was  not  his,  flashed  upon  his  mind.  It  seemed  as 
though  every  eye  rested  upon  him.  He  left  with  a  heavy  load 
upon  his  conscience.  Where  should  he  go  for  relief?  He 
could  not  tell  his  mother.  He  could  tell  no  one.  As  he  went 
to  and  from  school,  he  ran  rapidly  past  the  store,  feeling  that 
some  one  was  at  his  heels.  At  length  the  merchant  came  out 
of  the  store  with  a  rope  in  his  hand.  Now  he  felt  that  his  fate 
was  sealed.  The  merchant,  however,  passed  him,  but  the 
agony  of  the  child  was  so  great,  that  he  went  home  and  dis- 
closed his  feelings,  and  the  cause,  to  his  mother.     She  did  not 
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relieve  him  by  saying,  it  is  a  little  thing,  and  of  no  consequence ; 
but  she  went  with  him  to  the  merchant  and  explained  the  whole 
affair.  I  have  often  heard  this  gentleman  speak  with  gratitude, 
and  the  deepest  respect,  of  the  course  adopted  by  his  departed 
mother,  to  impress  upon  his  mind  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  others. 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  Feb.,  1844. 


[Written  for  the  Mother's  Assistant.] 

SIN. 

BY   REV.  J.   N.   BROWN. 


And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day. 

Gen.  iii.  8  - 

Wildly  sounds  the  rising  wind, 
Chilly  falls  the  evening  dew  ; 
Wo  to  us,  for  we  have  sinned, 

Wo  unto  our  children  too  ! 

• 

What  strange  voice  is  in  the  hreeze  ? 

What  strange  footstep  do  we  hear? 
God  is  walking  mid  the  trees  — 

Lo,  our  Judge,  our  Judge  is  near ! 

Vain  the  braided  figtree  now  — 

Vain  our  nakedness  to  hide  ; 
Guilt  is  graven  on  the  brow, 

Fear  and  shame  the  heart  divide. 

Conscience!  hear  the  voice  of  God  — 

4  Lost  is  Life's  immortal  tree  ; 
Lost  is  Eden's  blest  abode, 

Till  by  One  regained  for  thee. 

4  Sorrows  come  to  pierce  thee  more, 
Fears  to  shake  thy  feeble  trust ; 
Panting  toil,  and  sickness  sore, 
Till  thou  sink  into  the  dust.' 

Righteous  is  thy  sentence,  Lord  ! 

Though  a  fearful  face  it  wear : 
Thanks  for  one  mysterious  word, 

Dawn  of  Hope  on  deep  Despair. 

Come,  O  come,  thou  Promised  Seed ! 
Save  from  Sin's  disastrous  powers  ; 
While  thy  worthy  name  we  plead, 
Paradise  again  is  ours  1 
New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Feb.,  1844. 
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[Written  for  the  Mother's  Assistant] 

A    HINT     TO     PARENTS. 

BY  REV.  JAMES    MUDGE. 

The  following  incident  was  related  to  me,  some  time  since, 
by  the  lady  concerned  in  it.  George  was  at  that  time  about  ten 
years  old,  and  under  the  care  of  his  aunt. 

Where  we  lived,  many  of  the  boys  often  stayed  away  from 
school  without  permission  of  their  parents.  George  had 
become,  in  some  degree,  corrupted  by  their  company,  and  had 
got  the  truant  fever.  I  warned  him,  that,  if  he  absented  himself 
from  school,  I  should  punish  him  for  it.  One  morning  I  saw 
him  at  play  in  the  yard,  after  the  school  hour.  I  called  him. 
1  George,  are  you  going  to  school  ? '  '  No,  aunt'  '  Why  not  ? ' 
J  received  no  reply,  but  found  him  stubbornly  determined  not  to 
obey.  I  directed  him  to  go  to  his  room.  He  went,  and  I  fol- 
lowed. I  required  him  to  go  to  bed,  and  then  took  his  clothes 
from  the  room.  After  I  had  left  him,  I  remembered  that  there 
was  drawing  apparatus  in  the  room,  which  might  amuse  him. 
I  went  back  to  get  it,  and  the  idea  had  already  occurred  to  him 
to  while  away  his  time  with  it.  I  took  it.  He  looked  up  most 
piteously  in  my  face,  and  exclaimed,  '  Why  aunt,  aint  you  going 
to  leave  me  any  thing  ? '  *  No,  George,  I  told  you  I  should 
punish  you  if  you  did  not  go  to  school.' 

At  noon  I  went  to  his  room.  '  O  aunt,  forgive  me  this  time, 
and  I  will  always  go  to  school.'  He  was  punished,  and  hum- 
bled. After  some  conversation  with  him  in  relation  to  his  guilt 
in  the  sight  of  God,  I  prayed  with  him,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  believing  that  the  punishment  had  had  the  effect  designed. 
He  never  afterward  declined  going  to  school. 

How  often  we  hear  parents  exclaim,  '  What  shall  I  do  to  my 
child  ?     Whipping  does  not  accomplish  the  purpose.' 

Undoubtedly  the  main  thing  to  be  done  with  large  children, 
is  to  cultivate  their  sense  of  obligation  to  God.  To  make  them 
feel,  when  they  disobey,  that  it  is  a  sin  against  God,  and  that 
He  will  punish  them.  This  will  have  more  effect  than  any 
thing  else. 
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But  beside  this  they  need  restraint,  and  sometimes  punish- 
ment. If  mothers  would  set  their  '  woman's  wit '  at  work,  which 
has  attained  such  a  name  for  contriving  new  expedients,  I  have 
no  doubt  they  might  find  many  methods  of  correction,  as  judi- 
cious, and  as  successful,  as  that  which  produced  such  effects  on 
George. 

West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.,  1843. 


[Written  for  the  Mother's  Assistant] 
A      MOTHER'S      REMEMBRANCE 

BY   MRS.   L.   A.   HOLDICH. 

Thou  art  unto  the  world,  love, 

As  though  thou  ne'er  hadst  been  ; 
Like  morning's  pearly  dewdrops, 

Exhaled  as  soon  as  seen  ; 
Like  breath  of  vernal  roses, 

Whose  odor  none  can  bind  ; 
Like  strains  of  sweetest  music 

Evanished  from  the  mind. 
Like  golden  tints  of  autumn, 

Most  lovely  in  decay, 
Which  gleam  a  transient  season, 

Then  gently  pass  away. 
Like  snow  of  early  spring-time, 

Or  woodland  flowers,  which  fill 
The  air  with  richest  fragrance, 

Around  the  laughing  rill. 

Thou  art  not  so  to  me,  love, 

Thou  art  not  so  to  me  ; 
For  still  thy  gentle  presence 

In  all  around  I  see. 
In  rosy  tints  of  even 

Thy  glowing  cheek  I  view  ; 
Thine  eyes  of  darkest  azure 

In  starry  midnight  hue. 
Deep,  deep  within  my  bosom 

Thy  memory  is  set ; 
And  never  can  thy  mother's  heart 

Her  angel-boy  forget. 
Mddktown,  Conn.,  Fib.,  1844. 


With  secret  course  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 

Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy.  Goldsmith. 
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E ARE  WE  LL . 

Nay,  shrink  not  from  the  word  '  farewell ! ' 
As  if  'twere  friendship's  final  knell ; 

Such  fears  may  prove  but  —  vain. 
So  changeful  is  life's  fleeting  day, 
Whene'er  we  sever — Hope  may  say, 

'  We  part  to  meet  again ! ' 

E'en  the  last  parting  earth  can  know' 
Brings  not  unutterable  wo 

To  souls  which  heavenward  soar ; 
For  humble  Faith,  with  steadfast  eye, 
Points  to  a  brighter  world  on  high, 
Where  hearts,  which  here  at  parting  sigh, 

May  meet  to  part  no  more. 

Bernard  Barton. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 

Magendie's  Physiology.  Published  at  New  York  city,  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  —  This  is  an  elementary  treatise  on  human  physiology,  by  the  cele- 
brated Magendie,  a  member  of  the  French  Institute  ;  translated,  enlarged  and 
illustrated  by  diagrams  and  cuts,  by  Doctor  Revere  of  New  York. 

1  This  treatise  occupies  the  highest  rank  among  standard  works,  not  only  in 
France,  but  throughout  Europe.'  It  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  one  who  has 
enjoyed  preeminent  advantages  of  {  experimenting  upon  living  animals,  and 
extended  opportunities  of  observation,  and  whose  professional  attention  has 
been  chiefly  devoted  to  physiological  inquiries.' 

Although  designed  for  the  use  of  students  of  medicine,  it  is  not  so  encum- 
bered with  technicalities  as  to  render  it  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader. 
The  observations  and  reasonings  on  the  functions  of  the  different  organs  and 
structures,  are  rendered  clear  to  the  student  of  medicine,  by  a  large  number  of 
diagrams  and  pictorial  illustrations. 

Songs  of  Asaph  :  Wilkins  &  Carter,  of  this  city,  have  published  a  musi- 
cal pamphlet  of  64  pages,  in  the  usual  form  of  books  of  sacred  music,  con- 
sisting of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes,  chants,  and  anthems  ;  composed  by  Lowell 
Mason.  It  is  designated  No.  1,  by  which  we  infer,  that  it  is  to  be  followed 
by  others  of  a  similar  character. 

We  are  pleased  to  see,  that,  in  this  publication,  Mr.  Mason  has  written  the 
alto  on  the  treble  staff,  and  the  tenor  on  the  bass,  an  arrangement  which  we 
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hope  soon  to  see  followed  in  all  publications  of  music  arranged  for  four  voices. 
It  is  more  convenient  for  the  organ  player,  and  beside,  to  write  the  tenor  with 
the  treble  clef,  is  to  write  it  an  octave  too  high.  The  tunes  are  numbered  and 
not  named.     Nos.  1,  9,  11,  12,  13,  17,  26,  28,  73  and  79  are  particularly  good. 

Hunter's  Sacred  Biography.  —  This  deservedly  popular  work  has  been 
published  by  the  Harpers,  complete  in  one  volume  of  596  pages.  It  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  patriarchs,  to  which  is  added  the  history  of  Deborah,  Ruth  and 
Hannah,  and  also  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  the  historical  details  of  many  of  the  prominent  good  men  of  the  Bible 
are  scanty,  they  are,  nevertheless,  pregnant  with  significant  meaning,  and 
practical  instruction  of  the  utmost  importance  and  of  the  highest  usefulness 
may  be  drawn  from  them.  Such  is  the  plan  of  the  author  of  this  excellent 
work  —  a  work  which  we  feel  happy  to  notice,  and  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  They  will  find  here, '  the  more  particular  and  detached 
history  of  the  lives  of  those  eminent  and  distinguished  personages,  who  are 
in  the  scriptures  of  truth  represented,  either  as  patterns  for  us  to  imitate,  or 
as  objects  of  disesteem  and  aversion.' 

Invitations  to  True  Happiness.  —  This  is  a  most  excellent  little  book 
of  157  pages,  by  Joel  Parker,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  entitled  '  Invitations  to  True  Happiness,  and  Motives  for  becom- 
ing a  Christian.' 

Almost  every  Christian  has  an  unconverted  acquaintance,  or  relative,  into 
whose  hand  he  would  like  to  place  a  book  for  perusal,  containing  an  earnest, 
judicious  and  affectionate  appeal  to  his  judgment  and  conscience,  in  relation 
to  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  This  is  the  book.  '  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted,' and  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  have  done  much  good,  but  some- 
thing less  voluminous  and  more  pointed  is  frequently  needed.  Every  Chris- 
tian should  purchase  a  copy  of  this  book  for  the  purpose  of  loaning. 

The  Massachusetts  Register.  —  This  annual  contains  252  pages, 
comprising,  beside  the  usual  astronomical  memoranda,  a  great  amount  of  mat- 
ter, which  will  be  found  more  or  less  useful  to  almost  every  family,  but  espe- 
cially to  clergymen,  as  it  contains  a  list  of  all  the  clergy  in  the  State  —  a  list 
of  the  colleges,  academies,  theological  institutions,  missionary,  education, 
Sabbath  school,  literary  and  charitable  societies. 

Published  by  James  Loring,  132  Washington  street. 

New  England  Sabbath  School  Minstrel.  Published  by  John  Put- 
nam, 81  Cornhill.  —  This  is  a  compilation  by  a  young  gentleman  of  this  city, 
and,  on  the  whole,  does  him  credit.  The  hymns  and  music  are  chaste  and 
unexceptionable,  though  the  latter  is  occasionally  faulty  in  harmony. 


"How  pleasant  it  is," 


A   TRIO   FOB  THREE   VOICES.* 


MUSIC   BY   I.   B.   W00DBUR7. 
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1.  How      pleasant    it 


is      at    the     end  of  the    day 
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fol-lies  to    have  to  re-pent;  But  re  -  fleet  on  the    past  and  be 
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ble  to     say,  That  my    time  has  been  prop-er-ly    spent. 
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When  I've  done  all  my  duties  with  patience  and  care, 

And  been  good  and  obliging  and  kind, 
I  lay  on  my  pillow  and  sleep  away  there 

With  a  happy  and  peaceable  mind. 
3 
But  instead  of  all  this,  if  it  must  be  confessed, 

That  I  careless  and  idle  have  been, 
I  lay  down  as  usual,  attempting  to  rest, 

But  feel  discontented  within. 
4 
If  I  should  be  careless,  or  idle,  or  bad, 

I  shall  daily  have  cause  to  repent; 
For  I  never  am  naughty  without  being  sad, 

Or  good,  without  feeling  content. 

*  May  be  sung  as  a  Duett. 


THE 

YOUNG    LADY'S    FRIEND. 


[Written  for  the  Young  Lady's  Friend.] 

EMMA      H   E    H   V   E    Y. 

BY   REV.    EDWARD   OTHEMAN. 

How  various  are  the  scenes  of  human  life  !  How  incalcula- 
ble the  number  of  interesting  incidents  which  occur  in  the 
history  of  individuals  and  of  communities  !  Indeed,  the  pages 
of  truthful  biography  and  of  veritable  history  furnish  as  real 
and  intense  an  interest  as  the  acts  of  a  drama  or  the  story  of 
romance.  Romance  secures  a  patient  and  absorbed  attention 
only  as  it  renders  the  scenes  which  it  describes  so  probable,  so 
like  nature,  that  we  imagine  them  for  the  time  representations 
of  reality.  "When  once  the  thought  occurs  that  the  story  is 
altogether  improbable,  the  novel  reader  throws  the  book  aside 
as  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Since  it  is  Nature,  after  all,  which 
enchants  and  delights  us,  why  waste  our  emotions  on  unreal 
objects  of  joy  and  sorrow?  Has  the  novel  reader  forgotten, 
that  there  is  beauty  in  the  natural  earth  and  sky,  that  there  are 
charms  in  the  varied  sympathy  and  intercourse  of  men  ? 

But  books  contain  not  all  which  is  thrilling  and  affecting  in 
actual  occurrence.  Many  a  nestling  scene  of  home-comfort 
and  affection  is  unknown  to  fame.  Many  a  quiet,  and  many  an 
exciting  picture  of  tenderness  and  love  has  never  met  the  public 
gaze.  O,  who  can  tell  how  many  warm  hearts  beat  in  the 
seclusion  of  some  country  village ;  how  many  stirring  adven- 
tures occur  on  the  common  thoroughfares,  and  amid  the  crowded 
gatherings,  of  the  people  ;  how  many  painful  or  delightful  emo- 
tions swell  the  heart,  in  the  sacred  bosom  of  society ;  what  joy, 
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what  grief,  what  faith  and  hope,  what  cheerful  endurance  of  ill, 
and  triumph  over  pain, — what  sweet  relief  of  suffering,  and  what 
intense  anguish  of  spirit,  are  found  to  make  up  the  great  volume 
of  human  life,  which  no  observer  may  have  published  to  the 
world,  or  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  omniscient  One 
alone. 

The  following  story  relates  to  a  matter  of  fact,  an  account  of 
which  I  received  from  a  friend,  now  no  more.  I  will  narrate  the 
circumstances  substantially  as  I  heard  them. 

In  a  city  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  lived  a  young  man 
whom  I  will  call  Francis  Eugene.  He  was  surrounded  by  all 
home-endearments,  and  all  the  attractions  of  wealth.  A  man  of 
the  world,  he  found  his  chief  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  gayety 
and  ambition.  No  vicious  habit,  however,  enslaved  him,  and 
he  gave  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  and 
manners,  and  employed  his  leisure  moments  in  devotion  to  the 
Muses.  He  shared  in  the  usual  devotion,  attachment  and  con- 
fidence of  interesting  family  connexions ;  and  many  were  the 
fascinations  of  social  life  which  seemed  likely  to  secure  his 
heart  and  his  residence  among  the  associations  of  his  youth. 
And  he  was  lovely ;  many  a  fair  one,  doubtless,  cherished  the 
delusive  hope,  that  she  would  become  the  affianced,  and  finally 
the  bride,  of  Francis  Eugene.  He  was  not  insensible  to  their 
charms.  His  was  a  heart  alive  to  every  tender  and  generous 
emotion.  He  admired  the  society  of  his  female  acquaintances, 
but  he  did  not  love.  How  far  this  sentiment  may  be  under  the 
direction  of  that  Providence  which  shapes  our  course,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say ;  but  we  all  know  that  there  is  an  inexplicable, 
undefinable  something  in  the  person  who  becomes  the  object  of 
our  affection  which  strikes  us  almost  intuitively.  And  it  matters 
not  how  many  may  have  before  attracted  our  attention ;  when 
once  the  vision  rises  on  our  sight,  which,  in  day-dreams  we  have 
cherished,  the  mind  fastens  upon  it  with  an  energy  and  a  depth 
of  feeling  which  is  as  the  very  principle  of  life  and  happiness. 
Francis  Eugene  was  an  example  of  the  influence  of  this  mys- 
terious agency.  His  heart  of  hearts  remained  untouched  by  all 
the  sweet  attractions  of  his  early  or  late  acquaintances.     Not 
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one  among  them  all  filled  the  place  in  his  heart's  sanctuary 
which  he  reserved  as  the  throne  of  his  affections.  Apparently 
a  mere  casualty  in  a  distant  city,  brought  him  into  the  presence 
of  the  being  who,  from  that  moment,  exercised  a  secret,  but 
uncontrolled  influence  over  his  heart  and  imagination. 

Business  or  pleasure  led  him  northward  to  the  city  of  P.  It 
was  the  gay  season  of  Commencement.  The  pride,  the  beauty 
and  the  fashion  of  the  city  and  vicinity  were  assembled  in  the 
spacious  church.  And  there  were  visitors  and  strangers  from 
sister  States,  come  to  witness  with  what  propriety  and  skill 
their  sons  and  brothers  would  perform  the  crowning  act  of  their 
college  career,  to  rejoice  with  them  in  having  acquired  the  hon- 
ors of  their  Alma  Mater,  and  to  greet  them  on  their  entrance 
upon  the  busy  and  important  scenes  of  public,  active  life. 
Amid  that  brilliant  crowd  of  fair  faces  and  fair  forms,  but  one 
arrested  and  fixed  the  attention  of  Eugene.  She  was  a  stranger 
there,  a  resident  in  the  city  of  S.  He  had  but  this  transient 
sight.  It  served,  however,  to  impress  indelibly  upon  his  mind 
the  trace  of  her  features.  That  gaze  was  enough  to  awaken  in 
his  soul  a  strange,  uneasy  sentiment,  which  led  him  to  seek 
some  knowledge  of  her  before  he  left  the  city.  But  all  his 
attempts  to  obtain  even  the  least  intimation  respecting  her, 
were  fruitless.  He  returned  home,  full  of  other  thoughts  and 
feelings  than  had  ever  occupied  him  before.  He  had,  at  last, 
seen  one  who  answered  to  the  conception  he  had  formed  of  true 
female  loveliness.  And  do  we  wonder  that  he  is  again  found 
on  a  journey  to  the  North  ?  What  the  ostensible  occasion  of 
this  second  visit  was,  I  am  not  informed ;  but,  no  doubt,  strange 
hopes  and  anxieties  agitated  his  bosom.  He  travelled  as  far 
as  Boston,  and  on  his  way  back,  arriving  at  the  town  of  D., 
he  accidentally  met  her  in  the  hotel.  Such  was  the  strength  of 
his  emotion  that  he  fainted ;  and  she,  ignorant  of  the  person, 
and  of  the  cause  of  his  illness,  brought  him  water,  by  which  he 
was  relieved.  The  hostess  knew  her ;  and,  at  his  request,  intro- 
duced him  to  her,  whom  I  will  name  Emma  Hervey.  The 
interview  resulted  in  inspiring  in  her  heart  similar  emotions  to 
those  which  thrilled  his  own.     He  suspended  his  journey  for 
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the  present,  and  cultivated  the  newly  formed  attachment.  They 
spent  some  time  in  the  beautiful  village  where  first  they  met  to 
know  and  love  each  other.  When  he  returned  home,  he  bore 
with  him  the  warm  heart-pledge  of  her  affection,  and  left  assur- 
ances of  his  devotion,  and,  as  one  token  of  his  love,  a  valuable 
gold  ring,  which  she  ever  afterward  wore. 

He  made  her  occasional  visits,  and  they  became  affianced. 
The  wedding  day  was  set,  and  they  looked  forward  with  highest 
hope,  and  deepest  interest,  to  the  period  which  would  constitute 
the  brightest  moment  of  their  existence.  What  visions  of  earthly 
bliss  float  before  the  mind  in  prospect  of  this  goal  of  human 
love !  Buoyant,  with  delightful  emotions,  he  prepared  himself 
for  his  northern  journey,  to  bring  to  his  happy  home  the  being 
whose  fate  had  become  so  strangely  interwoven  with  his  own. 
Alas  !  How  frequently  do  bliss  and  wo  interweave  their  fibres 
in  the  motley  texture  of  human  life  !  How  soon  is  the  cup, 
brimful  of  joy,  dashed  with  bitterest  disappointment !  After 
three  short  days  of  sickness,  Francis  Eugene  passed  beyond 
the  hopes  and  joys  of  mortal  life  to  the  dread  realities  of  eter- 
nity. His  affection  for  his  Emma  was  strong  in  death,  and  he 
requested  that  her  miniature  might  be  placed  within  his  coffin. 
He  bequeathed  her  half  his  property,  amounting  to  ten  thousand 
dollars,  which,  together  with  his  books,  and  some  articles  of 
high  worth  to  her,  were  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible  after  his 
decease.  But  they  never  reached  their  destination.  The  vessel 
foundered  at  sea,  and  every  thing  was  lost.  His  father  was  incon- 
solable at  his  death,  and  became  deranged.  He  had  earnestly 
desired  to  see  Emma.  She  had  prepared  to  visit  him,  but  he  died 
before  her  departure.  Thus  she  seemed  cut  off  from  all  con- 
nexion with  the  family,  and  nearly  lost  all  trace  of  Eugene, 
except  what  love  had  written  on  her  heart.  A  trunk,  which  he 
left  on  his  last  visit,  containing  valuable  mementos  of  her 
departed  friend,  was  stolen,  with  its  contents,  and  never  after- 
ward recovered.  And  the  ring,  which  seemed  to  possess  a  sort 
of  talismanic  charm  to  her,  was  once  missing  for  several  days, 
so  that  she  seemed  utterly  abandoned  by  the  genius  that  before 
had  made  her  path  so  sunny  and  so  joyous. 
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Some  time  after  Eugene's  decease,  Emma  Hervey  visited 
her  grandfather,  who  resided  in  the  town  of  A.  Her  friends 
there  had  not  heard  of  her  bereavement.  Instead  of  informing 
them,  she  retired  to  the  village  burial-ground,  and  spent  some 
time  among  the  monuments  of  the  dead  in  lonely  musing; 
and,  doubtless,  too,  in  sweet,  submissive  confidence  in  God,  who 
was  her  support  in  this  season  of  affliction.  She  was  a  Chris- 
tian. Hers  was  a  religion  which  influenced  her  disposition  and 
her  conduct ;  which  made  her  benevolent  and  active  in  useful 
duties  to  man,  as  well  as  devout  in  her  worship  of  God.  She 
was  wealthy,  and  bestowed  of  her  abundance  on  the  objects  of 
charity  which  came  within  her  notice  or  her  knowledge.  Many 
good  words  might  be  said  of  Emma  Hervey.  Her  record  is  on 
high,  and  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  have  been  benefited 
by  her  piety  and  her  liberality.  She  had  a  happy  talent  for 
poetry,  and  her  heart  now,  like  the  crushed  flower,  emitted  an 
intenser  fragrance.  Her  melting  sympathy  and  mellow  voice 
poured  forth  most  enchanting  melody  in  the  ear  of  Heaven,  for 
her  deep  grief  could  not  pour  itself  out  in  human  hearing.  And 
she  loved  to  visit  the  places  of  the  dead,  or  some  lone  forest 
shade,  and  call  to  her  the  loved  forms  of  sunny  hours  which 
went  fleeting  by  when  he  and  she  together  roamed  amid  the 
wondrous  works  of  God,  and  admired  and  adored  his  wisdom 
and  his  love.  She  loved  to  think  how  sweet  it  is  to  die  as  dies 
the  Christian,  and  soar  to  those  bright  fields  of  endless  day 
where  tears  are  wiped  from  off  all  faces,  and  where  a  virtuous 
union  will  be  unalterable  and  eternal.  She  loved  to  think  of 
him  now  gone,  who,  she  hoped,  would  have  been  her  companion 
through  this  vale  of  tears,  even  to  the  gate  of  death.  But  he 
had  gone,  before  the  bright  chain  of  their  affection  had  been 
fully  linked  together;  before  they  had  entered,  at  God's  altar, 
into  that  dearest  of  earthly  bonds,  — if  that  can  be  called  earthly 
which  is  so  bright  an  image  of  heaven.  And  there  she  sat 
upon  a  new-made  grave,  not  his,  whose  dear  remains  lay  buried 
hundreds  of  miles  away ;  but  it  was  the  resting-place  of  some 
loved  one :  for  they  are,  they  have  been,  the  loved,  who  sleep 
beneath  the  sod,  so  silently  and  deep.     And  she  did  muse ;  and 
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every  now  and  then  would  mark  upon  a  scrap  of  paper  lines  of 
burning  thoughts,  till  the  people  who  saw  her  said  that  she  was 
crazy ;  and  her  friends  did  come  at  last,  and  ask  her  what  the 
matter  was  which  made  her  act  so  strangely.  And  then  she 
drew  from  her  bosom  the  tear-stained  sheet,  which  told  them  all. 
And  they  did  weep  with  her.  She  was  not  crazy,  but  her  love 
was  too  deep  and  sacred  for  common  intercourse.  There  was 
that  within  which  bound  her  to  a  disembodied  spirit.  And  she 
did  love  to  track  his  upward  flight  to  worlds  of  glory,  and  long 
for  the  hour  to  come  when  she  should  join  him  in  the  song  of 
angels  and  of  earth's  redeemed  millions. 

Eugene  died  a  Christian ;  and  he  died  happy,  though  he  had 
so  much  of  earthly  association  to  make  him  sad.  He  died  not 
forgetting  the  dear  object  of  his  affection,  but  loving  the  Saviour 
more,  who  had  washed  him  from  his  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and 
prepared  him  for  the  joys  of  heaven.  Among  the  last  messages 
which  dropped  from  his  dying  lips  was  one  to  his  nurse  for 
Emma  Hervey.  It  was  not,  that  he  loved  her  dearly,  though 
this  was  true ;  it  was  not,  that  he  regretted  quitting  the  scenes 
of  earthly  hope  and  joy  ;  nor  was  it  that  his  way  was  dark  and 
thorny ;  but  it  was,  that  she  had  been  the  means  of  enabling 
him  to  die  happy.  Sweet  thought !  that  she,  who,  had  they 
both  lived,  would  have  contributed  so  much  to  his  happiness 
here,  had  been  made  the  instrument  of  leading  him  to  sources 
of  felicity  when  all  human  sources  failed ;  that  she  had  become 
the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  glorious  fellowship  of 
heaven.  Well  may  her  lyre  be  strung  to  immortal  verse.  Well 
may  she  sing  of  more  than  mortal  love,  that  led  her  first  to  taste 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  then  give  unto  him,  that  he  also  might 
eat  and  live  forever.  Well  may  she  endure  her  loss,  since  he 
is  saved.  Well  may  she  endure  to  know  that  the  property  de- 
signed for  her  sank  like  lead  in  the  mighty  waters,  since  he 
wears  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 

Ah  !  who  will  be  able  to  say  with  dying  breath,  that  we  have 
been  the  means  of  their  dying  happy  ? 

Chelsea,  (Mass.,)  Feb.,  1844. 
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Perhaps  our  readers  have  seen  the  interesting  and  affecting-  letter  recently  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child,  of  New  York  city,  in  relation  to  the  seduction  and  trial 
of  Amelia  Norman.  The  quotation  in  that  letter  so  happily  introduced  by  Mrs.  C> 
commencing, (  Here  let  me  speak  out,'  it  will  be  seen,  was  taken  from  the  deeply 
affecting  article  which  follows.  —  Editor. 

THE      BEG-G-AR      POET. 

The  "Westminster  Review  for  December  has  an  interesting  article,  entitled, 
cPoems,*by  William  Thorn.'  Mr.  Thorn  is  a  weaver  in  Inverury.  He  has 
struggled  up  from  the  extremest  poverty  to  barely  a  comfortable  living.  The 
griping  hand  of  suffering  and  the  noise  of  looms  have  not  been  sufficient, 
however,  to  drive  poetry  from  him. 

'William  Thorn  is  now  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  His 
stature  is  short,  and  his  legs  stunted,  like  those  of  one  whose 
childhood  was  not  generously  fed ;  but  there  is  breadth  in  his 
shoulders  and  clearness  in  his  complexion,  indicating  a  hale  and 
tough  constitution.  Light,  auburn  hair,  now  silvering,  covers  a 
large  broad  head  with  ample  brow,  firm  set  mouth,  and  light, 
blue,  twinkling  eyes,  full  of  the  sensibility  and  acuteness  of  the 
man.  His  dress  is  that  of  his  station  —  the  corduroy  trousers, 
the  blue  short  coat  with  brass  buttons,  and  the  silk  hat,  having 
that  air  of  smartness  peculiar  to  the  costume  of  those  who  fol- 
low the  sedentary  trades.' 

In  a  letter  dated  April,  1841,  to  'Mr.  Gordon  of  Knockespock,'  a  man  who 
befriended  him,  he  thus  describes  his  dwelling :  — 

1 1  occupy  two  trim  little  garrets  in  a  house  belonging  to  Sir 
Robert  Elphinstone,  lately  built  on  the  market  stand  of  Inverury. 
We  have  everything  required  in  our  humble  way ;  perhaps  our 
blankets  pressed  a  little  too  lightly  daring  the  last  severe  win- 
ter, but  when  we  crept  closer  together  —  that  is  gone  —  'tis 
summer  now,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  next  winter  will  bring 
better  things.' 

He  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  and  when  a  lad,  was  run  over  by  a  nobleman's 
carriage,  which  crushed  his  foot  and  ancle,  and  made  him  a  cripple  for  life. 
For  this  misfortune  the  nobleman  generously  gave  the  mother  ten  shillings. 
Left  alone  in  the  world,  Mr.  Thom  sunk  from  one  degree  of  poverty  to  another, 
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till  he  was  forced  to  beg  for  a  subsistence.  How  could  he  help  it  —  com- 
pelled to  support  a  family  of  six  persons  on  five  shillings  a  week  1  Hear  him 
give  a  specimen  morning  — 

'Imagine  a  cold  spring  forenoon.  It  is  eleven  o'clock,  but 
our  little  dwelling  shows  none  of  the  signs  of  that  time  of  day. 
The  four  children  are  still  asleep.  There  is  a  bed  cover  hung 
before  the  window,  to  keep  all  within  as  much  like  night  as 
possible ;  and  the  mother  sits  beside  the  beds  of  her  children,  to 
lull  them  back  to  sleep  whenever  any  shows  an  inclination  to 
awake.  For  this  there  is  a  cause,  for  our  weekly  five  shillings 
have  not  come  as  expected,  and  the  only  food  in  the  house  con- 
sists of  a  handful  of  oatmeal  saved  from  the  supper  of  last 
night.  Our  fuel  is  also  exhausted.  My  wife  and  I  were  con- 
versing in  sunken  whispers  about  making  an  attempt  to  cook 
the  handful  of  meal,  when  the  youngest  child  awoke  beyond 
its  mother's  power  to  hush  it  again  to  sleep,  and  then  fell  a 
whimpering,  and  finally  broke  out  in  a  steady  scream,  which  of 
course  rendered  it  impossible  any  longer  to  keep  the  rest  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness.  Face  after  face  sprung  up,  each  with 
one  consent  exclaiming,  '  O,  mother,  gie  me  a  piece  ! '  How 
weak  a  word  is  sorrow  to  apply  to  the  feelings  of  myself  and 
wife  during  the  remainder  of  that  dreary  forenoon  ? ' 

When  it  came  to  the  worst,  he  left  the  key  of  his  habitation  with  his  land- 
lord, took  his  family  and  started  off.  On  the  third  night,  (Saturday,)  amid 
the  pelting  of  rain  and  the  piercing  east  wind,  William  Thorn  left  his  family 
by  the  way-side  and  went  to  a  farm-house  to  obtain  shelter  for  the  night. 
Being  repulsed,  he  says,  — 

1 1  returned  to  my  family.  They  had  crept  closer  together, 
and,  except  the  mother,  were  fast  asleep.  "  O,  Willie,  Willie, 
what  keepit  ye  ? "  inquired  that  trembling  woman  ;  "I'm  dootfu' 
o'  Jeanie,"  she  added  :  "  isnas  he  waesome-like  ?  Let 's  in  frae 
the  cauld."  "  We  've  nae  way  to  gang  lass,"  said  I,  '  what'er 
come  o'  us.  Yon  folk  winna  hae  us."  Few  more  words  passed. 
I  drew  her  mantle  over  the  wet  and  chilled  sleepers,  and  sat 
down  beside  them.  My  head  throbbed  with  pain,  and  for  a 
time  became  the  tenement  of  thoughts  I  would  not  now  reveal. 
They  partook  less  of  sorrow  than  of  indignation,  and  it  seemed 
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to  me  that  this  world  was  a  thing  very  much  to  be  hated  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  sooner  one  like  me  could  get  out  of  it,  the 
better  for  its  sake  and  my  own.  I  felt  myself,  as  it  were,  shut 
out  from  mankind  —  enclosed  —  prisoned  in  misery  —  no  out- 
look—  none!  My  miserable  wife  and  little  ones,  who  alone 
cared  for  me  —  what  would  I  not  have  done  for  their  sakes  at 
that  hour  !  Here  let  me  speak  out  —  and  be  heard,  too,  while  I 
I  tell  it  —  that  the  world  does  not  at  all  times  know  how  un- 
safely it  sits :  when  Despair  has  loosed  honor's  last  hold  upon 
the  heart  —  when  transcendent  wretchedness  lays  weeping 
Reason  in  the  dust  —  when  every  unsympathizing  onlooker  is 
deemed  an  enemy  —  who  then  can  limit  the  consequences  ? 
For  my  own  part  I  confess  that,  ever  since  that  dreadful  night, 
I  can  never  hear  of  an  extraordinary  criminal,  without  the  wish 
to  pierce  through  the  mere  judicial  views  of  his  career,  under 
which,  I  am  persuaded,  there  would  often  be  found  to  exist  an 
unseen  impulse  —  a  chain  with  one  end  fixed  in  nature's  holiest 
ground,  that  drew  him  on  to  his  destiny. 

'  I  will  resume  my  story.  The  gloaming  light  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  allow  me  to  write  a  little  note,  which  I  carried  to  a 
stately  mansion  hard  by.     It  was  to  entreat  what  we  had  been 

denied  at  B .     This  application  was  also  fruitless.     The 

servant  had  been  ordered  to  take  in  no  such  notes,  and  he  could 
not  break  through  the  rule.  On  rejoining  my  little  group,  my 
heart  lightened  at  the  presence  of  a  serving-man,  who  at  that 
moment  came  near,  and  who,  observing  our  wretchedness,  could 
not  pass  without  endeavoring  to  succor  us.  The  kind  words  of 
this  worthy  peasant  sank  deep  into  our  hearts.  I  do  not  know 
his  name ;  but  never  can  I  forget  him.  Assisted  by  him,  we 
arrived,  about  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  farm-house  of  John  Cooper, 
West-town  of  Kinnaird,  where  we  were  immediately  admitted. 
The  accommodation,  we  were  told,  was  poor — by  what  an 
alternative  from  the  storm-beaten  wayside  !  The  servants  were 
not  yet  in  bed ;  and  we  were  permitted  a  short  time  to  warm 
ourselves  at  the  bothy  fire.  During  this  interval  the  infant 
seemed  to  revive ;  it  fastened  heartily  to  the  breast,  and  soon 
fell  asleep.     We  were  next  led  to  an  out-house.     A  man  stood 
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by  with  a  lantern,  while  with  straw  and  blankets  we  made  a 
pretty  fair  bed.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  whole  slept 
sweetly  in  their  dark  and  almost  roofless  dormitory.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  between  three  and  four  o'clock  when  Jean 
waked  me.  O,  that  scream  !  —  I  think  I  can  hear  it  now.  The 
other  children,  startling  from  sleep,  joined  in  frightful  wail  over 
their  dead  sister.  Our  poor  Jeanie  had,  unobserved,  sunk  during 
the  night  under  the  effects  of  the  exposure  of  the  preceding 
evening,  following,  as  that  did,  a  long  course  of  hardship,  too 
great  to  be  borne  by  a  young  frame.  Such  a  visitation  could 
only  be  well  borne  by  one  hardened  to  misery  and  wearied  of 
existence.  I  sat  a  while  and  looked  on  them.  Comfort  I  had 
none  to  give  —  none  to  take.  I  spoke  not  —  what  could  be 
said?  —  words?  O,  no!  The  worst  is  over  when  words 
can  serve  us.  How  comes  it,  I  wonder,  that  minor  evils  will 
affect  even  to  agony,  while  paramount  sorrow  overdoes  itself, 
and  stands  in  stultified  calmness  ?  Strange  to  say,  on  first 
becoming  aware  of  the  bereavement  of  that  terrible  night,  I  sat 
for  some  minutes  gazing  upward  at  the  fluttering  and  wheeling 
movements  of  a  party  of  swallows,  our  fellow-lodgers,  who  had 
been  disturbed  by  our  unearthly  outcry.  After  a  while,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  awaken  the  people  in  the  house,  who  entered  at  once 
into  our  feelings,  and  did  every  thing  which  Christian  kindness 
could  dictate  as  proper  to  be  done  on  the  melancholy  occasion. 
A  numerous  and  respectable  party  of  neighbors  assembled  that 
day  to  assist  at  the  funeral.  In  an  obscure  corner  of  Kinnaird 
church-yard  lies  our  favorite  little  Jeanie. 

'  Eaily  on  Monday  we  wandered  onward  without  any  settled 
purpose  or  end.  Nor  knew  we  where  that  night  our  couch 
might  be,  or  where  to-morrow  our  grave.  'Tis  but  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  our  children  never  were  ill  off  during  the  daytime. 
Where  our  goods  were  not  bought,  were  nevertheless  offered  "  a 
piece  to  the  bairnes."  One  thing  which  might  contribute  to  this 
was,  that  our  appearance  as  yet  was  respectable,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  people  saw  in  us  neither  the  shrewd  hawker,  nor  the 
habitual  mendicant,  so  that  we  were  better  supplied  with  food 
than  had  been  our  lot  for  many  a  month  before.     But  O,  the 
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ever-recurring  sunset.  Then  came  the  hour  of  sad  conjecturing 
and  sorrowful  outlook.  To  seek  lodging  at  a  farm  before  sunset 
was  to  insure  refusal.  After  nightfall,  the  children,  worn  out  with 
the  day's  wandering,  turned  fretful,  and  slept  whenever  we  sat 
down.  After  experience  taught  us  cunning  in  this,  as  in  other 
things  —  the  tactics  of  habitual  vagrants  being  to  remain  in  con- 
cealment near  a  farm  of  good  name  until  a  suitable  lateness 
warranted  the  attack.' 

From  such  wandering,  Thorn  is  now  relieved,  being  what  is  called  a  cus- 
tomary weaver,  which  gives  him  subsistence  for  himself  and  family. 

We  cannot  quote  largely  from  his  poems,  and  give  only  '  The  Mitherless 
Bairn.'  Mr.  Thorn's  sympathy  with  the  suffering  and  lower  classes  is  no 
romance,  for  he  has  experienced  all  he  describes. 

THE      MITHERLESS      BAIEN. 

When  a'  ither  bairnies  are  hushed  to  their  hame, 
By  aunty,  or  cousin,  or  frecky  grand-dame, 
Wha  stands  last  an'  lanely,  an'  suirly  forfairn  1 
'T  is  the  puir  dowie  laddie  —  the  mitherless  bairn ! 

The  mitherless  bairnie  creeps  to  his  lane  bed, 
Nane  covers  his  cauld  back,  or  haps  his  bare  head  ; 
His  wee  hackit  heelies  are  hard  as  the  airn, 
An'  lithless  the  lair  o'  the  mitherless  bairn  ! 

Aneath  his  cauld  brow,  siccan  dreams  hover  there, 
O'  hands  that  wont  kindly  to  kaim  his  dark  hair ! 
But  mornin'  brings  clutches,  a'  reckless  an'  stern, 
That  lo'e  na  the  locks  o'  the  mitherless  bairn. 

The  sister  wha  sang  o'er  his  saftly  rocked  bed, 
Now  rests  in  the  mools  where  their  mammie  is  laid ; 
While  the  father  toils  sair  his  wee  bannock  to  earn, 
An'  kens  na  the  wrangs  o'  his  mitherless  bairn. 

Her  spirit  that  passed  in  yon  hour  of  his  birth, 
Still  watches  his  lone  lorn  wand'rings  on  earth, 
Recording  in  heaven  the  blessings  they  earn, 
Wha  couthilie  deal  wi'  the  mitherless  bairn  ! 

O  !  speak  him  na  harshly  —  he  trembles  the  while, 
He  bends  to  your  bidding,  and  blesses  your  smile  — 
Tr\  their  dark  hour  o'  anguish,  the  heartless  shall  learn 
That  God  deals  the  blow  for  the  mitherless  bairn  ! 


Loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.        Thomson. 
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[Wiitfen  for  the  Young  Lady's  Friend.] 


BT   G.   P.    DISOSWAY,   ESQ. 

In  the  year  1839,  I  visited  St.  Augustine.  On  the  first  evening  of  my  arri- 
val, I  was  peculiarly  struck  with  the  delightful  chiming  of  the  bells  from  the 
ancient  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  that  most  venerable  spot.  They  were 
cast  in  old  Spain,  ever  celebrated  for  the  music  of  its  bells,  and  were  hung  in 
the  open  towers  of  this  chapel,  so  as  to  send  their  delightful  sounds  far  and 
wide  over  land  and  water.  Long  shall  I  remember  those  evening,  Spanish 
Bells ! 

VESPEE     SONG. 
(tune:    'hours    that    were.') 

Hark,  the  evening  bells  are  chiming, 

Telling  us  the  close  of  day ; 
While  in  golden  robes  declining, 

Sinks  the  glorious  orb  away  — 
Saviour !  hear  us,  deign  to  hear  us  ! 

In  the  dangers  of  the  night ; 
Safe  through  midnight  darkness  lead  us, 

To  the  morning's  cheering  light ! 

See  the  dews  around  us  falling, 

Pearls  and  gems  they  strew  the  ground : 
Far  above,  bright  stars  appearing, 

Countless  in  their  solemn  round. 
Now  the  bird  of  night  is  singing, 

Soft  beneath  the  pale  moon  beam, 
Joyful  we  our  anthem  raising, 

Floats  o'er  hill,  and  vale,  and  stream. 

Far  above  yon  glittering  glory, 

Dwells  our  dear  Redeemer,  Lord  ; 
Cherub  harps  repeat  the  story, 

Of  the  love  in  his  blest  word. 
When  at  last  in  death  we  slumber, 

O,  dear  Saviour,  be  our  rest, 
Rise  with  thee  in  joyful  wonder, 

Ever  safe  on  thy  loved  breast ! 
New  York  City,  Feb.,  1844. 


Sweethearts    and    Wives  ;    or  before  and    after    Marriage.      By   T.    S. 
Arthur.     New  York  City.     Harper  and  Brothers. 

Here,  young  ladies,  is  a  book  for  you,  full  of  interest  and  as  full  of  excellent 
instruction.  Will  you  read  it  1  Will  you  endeavor  to  avoid  the  dangers  it 
points  out  and  to  practise  the  duties  it  enjoins  1  If  so,  you  may  escape  much 
wretchedness  and  secure  to  yourselves  much  happiness. 


•x 
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[Obtained  a  prize  of  Fifteen  Dollars.] 

THE      RESTORED      FAMILY. 

BY  MRS.   M.   O.   STEVENS. 

On  a  late  visit  to  England,  I  spent  a  week  at  the  country 
mansion  of  my  widowed  friend,  Mrs.  Sandford,  surrounded  by 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Thames,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Greenwich.  The  hospital,  filled  with  veterans  of  the  British  navy, 
the  Observatory,  celebrated  in  all  the  civilized  world,  and  the 
park,  once  the  hunting-ground  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  tame  deer 
still  browsing  in  the  shade  of  its  ancient  trees,  afforded  sufficient 
attractions  to  a  transatlantic  stranger ;  but  the  society  of  my 
friend  was  to  me  the  superior  charm  of  the  week.  She  was 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  her  position  in  society  had 
afforded  her  an  extensive  survey  of  life,  which  she  had  im- 
proved by  a  habit  of  accurate  reflection.  She  had  a  remarka- 
ble discernment  of  character  and  (what  is  seldom  combined 
with,  but  never  necessarily  separate  from  this  rare  power)  a 
genuine  benevolence,  her  characteristic  trait,  which  softened 
and  mellowed  her  entire  nature  and  her  very  tones.  Withal,  she 
was  much  addicted  to  books,  and  possessed  that  universal 
excellence  of  her  sex,  a  ready  utterance.  A  sweet  little  niece, 
named  Emily,  and  her  two  brothers,  George  and  Henry,  were 
spending  the  dog-days  with  her  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Ac- 
companied by  these,  we  took  a  daily  walk  after  dinner  among 
the  beautiful  landscapes  of  the  neighborhood. 
5 
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One  fine  afternoon  onr  promenade  was  extended  much  far- 
ther than  usual.  The  breezes  were  refreshing,  the  conversa- 
tion of  Mrs.  Sandford  was  more  than  ordinarily  interesting, 
and  the  birds,  the  butterflies  and  flowers  along  the  hedge- 
rows, allured  the  children  away,  unconscious  of  time  or  fatigue. 
As  we  turned  a  corner,  we  saw  a  little  boy  apparently  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  limping  on  a  crutch.  Mrs.  Sandford  has- 
tened to  the  child  with  eagerness  and  addressed  him  in  the  most 
affectionate  language.  He  Was  introduced  to  the  children  as 
little  Willie.  When  we  parted,  to  return  home,  George  seemed 
much  concerned  to  know  the  reason  of  his  aunt's  deep  interest 
in  the  lame  boy. 

'  Why,  who  could  help  feeling  for  him,'  exclaimed  Henry;  'lie 
looks  so  mild  and  good,  and  then  he  is  lame  also,  poor  boy.' 

There  was  indeed  something  in  the  kind,  delicate  features, 
and  mild,  blue  eye  and  tender  tones  of  little  Willie,  something 
of  goodness  and  sadness,  which  appealed  at  once  to  the  hearts 
of  all  who  met  him,  and  assured  them,  that  he  possessed  a 
sweet  and  affectionate  spirit,  and  also  had  suffered  much. 

1  It  is  right,  my  dears,'  replied  Mrs.  Sandford,  to  the  exclama- 
tion of  Henry,  '  to  love  amiable  children,  and  to  pity  the  unfor- 
tunate ;  but  something  more  than  these  excites  my  sympathy 
for  Willie.  I  never  see  him  with  his  little  crutch  without  being 
deeply  affected  by  the  recollection  of  the  history  of  his  lame- 
ness. He  has  been  remarkably  useful ;  he  has  been  the  means 
of  rescuing  from  vice  and  ruin  his  own  father,  and  of  blessing 
all  his  family.' 

'  Why,  aunt,  how  did  he  do  it  ? '  cried  Emily. 

'  I  will  tell  you  when  I  have  leisure,  and  it  will  be  a  good 
story  for  you.  There  is,  my  friend,'  continued  Mrs.  Sandford, 
addressing  me,  '  a  little  history  connected  with  the  family  of  this 
child,  which  exhibits  rare  excellences  in  his  mother  as  well  as 
himself,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most  admirable. 
Though  in  humble  life,  she  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  of  my  acquaintance.  This,  however,  should  be  no 
marvel ;  it  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  women  of  the 
middling  classes,  having  practical  duties  and  a  sense  of  respon- 
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sibility  to  sharpen  their  faculties,  usually  acquire  more  penetra- 
tion and  solid  sense,  and  more  of  the  moral  power  which  these 
impart,  than  their  sisters  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  luxurious 
indolence  of  higher  circles.  I  never  knew  any  one  who  better 
managed  the  government  of  a  family  than  Willie's  mother. 
With  more  than  common  intelligence,  she  possesses  in  a  rare 
degree,  the  instinctive  sensibilities  of  the  mother,  and  a  deep 
insight  into  those  half-concealed  workings  of  the  undeveloped 
mind,  which  constitute  the  very  being  of  childhood,  and  the 
right  guidance  of  which  is  the  problem  of  early  education. 
With  this  discernment,  she  combines  a  singular  facility  in 
inventing  happy  expedients  for  educing  and  directing  these 
workings  of  the  infant  spirit.  I  say  educing ;  I  like  the  term,  as 
it  conveys  the  genuine  idea  of  education ;  for  our  lexicographers 
tell  us  that  the  word  educate  is  from  educo,  to  draw  out ;  and 
not  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  '  fill  up.'  There  is,  indeed,  a  sub- 
sequent and  temporary  period  in  which  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge must  constitute  the  burden  of  education ;  but  prior  to  this, 
and  infinitely  more  important,  is  the  process  of  developing 
the  young  spirit;  yet  how  generally  is  this  utterly  neglected, 
or  left  to  casual  influences.  We  furnish  the  garden  with 
arbors,  bowers,  vine-trellises,  &c,  and  scatter  over  its  sur- 
face the  precious  seed,  without  first  developing  the  latent  vir- 
tues of  the  soil.  What  wonder  then  that  we  find,  in  most  cases, 
no  fruit,  but  rank  shrubbery  and  poisonous  vines  ?  I  have 
learned  more  on  this  subject  from  the  clear  common  sense  of 
Willie's  mother  than  from  all  the  books  I  ever  read.  Theories 
of  domestic  education  may  aid  us  much,  doubtless,  but,  after 
all,  the  vigilant  study  of  the  child's  dispositions,  and  that  ready 
contrivance  of  little  expedients  for  encouraging  or  suppressing 
them,  which  maternal  instincts  can  best  suggest,  constitute  the 
best  philosophy  of  early  education.' 

I  could  not  but  feel  an  interest  in  such  a  family,  and  intreated 
my  friend  to  relate  the  facts  of  their  history  to  which  she  had 
alluded.  We  had  a  considerable  walk  before  us  on  our  return, 
and  as  the  fatigue  of  the  excursion  would  be  much  relieved  by 
an  entertaining  subject  of  conversation,  she  consented,  and 
proceeded  in  a  familiar  style,  somewhat  as  follows  : 
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'  Mr.  Robinson,  little  Willie's  father,  was  at  first  a  virtuous 
and  industrious  man.  He  had  received  an  education  much 
superior  to  what  is  common  among  our  practical  agriculturists. 
God  prospered  his  labors,  and  he  was  enabled  soon  after  his 
marriage  to  purchase  a  farm  of  few  but  valuable  acres.  It  is 
situated  about  half  a  mile  down  the  lane  on  which  we  met 
Willie.  The  farm-house  was  a  monument  of  the  good  taste  of 
his  wife.  She  selected  its  site  and  devised  its  plan  and  adja- 
cent arrangements.  It  was  small,  but  on  a  beautiful  cottage 
model.  Two  tall  elms  shaded  it,  honeysuckles  trailed  about  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  a  flower-garden  extended  back  of  it. 
This  flower-garden  alone  was  a  good  indication;  wherever 
you  find  the  love  of  flowers  in  humble  life,  you  find  more  or 
less  refinement  of  feeling.  Through  a  thick  grove  on  the  farm, 
flowed  a  stream,  a  little  rivulet  running  into  the  Thames- 
Beyond  this  stream,  which  was  crossed  by  a  foot  bridge,  was  a 
noble  forest,  affording  the  family,  in  autumn,  abundance  of  nuts, 
and  beyond  and  above  it,  rose  the  church  spire,  beneath  which 
they  worshipped  God  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  the  midst  of  this  picture  was  the  home  of  the  happy 
family  during  several  years.  Meanwhile,  three  children  in- 
creased its  ties,  Amelia,  the  first  bora,  the  June  flower  of  the 
household,  as  her  mother  fondly  called  her,  in  allusion  to  the 
month  of  her  birth,  was  a  beautiful  and  tractable  child,  with  a 
heart  imbued  with  sweetness  ;  but  Mary  seemed  sent  into  the 
world  only  as  a  contrast  to  her  sister.  She  was  irritable  in  her 
temper,  and  one  strong,  repulsive  propensity  predominated  in 
her  nature  —  an  extreme  selfishness.  It  revealed  itself  con- 
stantly, to  the  annoyance  of  the  whole  family  and  the  anxious 
apprehensions  of  the  discerning  mother.  Were  playthings  dis- 
tributed among  the  children,  hers  were  certain  not  to  be  as 
pretty  as  the  others ;  had  they  new  dresses,  hers  were  not  as 
good  as  Amelia's ;  were  they  at  the  table,  the  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats were  given  more  liberally  to  others  than  to  her.  But 
Willie,  the  third  of  the  group,  was,  if  possible,  even  less  hope- 
ful. Mary,  notwithstanding  her  selfishness  and  occasional  ill- 
temper,  had  intervals  of  hearty  good  humor  at  least ;    and  at 
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these  times,  the  mother  thought  she  could  perceive  a  cordial 
disposition,  which  might  ripen  into  a  more  benevolent  temper. 
She  seemed  also  to  be  growingly  fond  of  her  angel-sister,  from 
whose  gentle  influence  much  might  be  expected.  But  poor 
Willie  was  sickly  in  body  and  morose  in  mind.  The  first  year 
of  his  life  was  one  of  almost  incessant  suffering  and  restless- 
ness. He  could  scarcely  walk  when  two  years  old.  His  tem- 
per was  strong,  and  he  seemed  almost  incapable  of  amusement. 
Seldom  was  his  countenance  brightened  with  a  smile.  He 
presented  no  one,  bad,  predominant  trait,  relieved  at  times  by. 
better  feelings,  like  the  selfishness  of  Mary,  but  a  general  per- 
versity of  temper. 

The  management  of  such  children  was  a  task  for  the  most 
capable  parent.  They  were  specimens  of  the  three  classes  of 
early  character,  which  comprise  nearly  all  children.  Amelia 
was  an  example  of  those,  who,  notwithstanding  any  occasional 
mixture  of  evil,  exhibit,  from  the  beginning,  a  predominance  of 
the  good,  and  almost  spontaneous^,  nay  sometimes  against 
strong  contrary  influences,  develope  an  amiable  character. 
Mary,  of  those  who  exhibit  a  strong  characteristic  defect,  and 
Willie,  of  those  who  present  a  general  defectiveness,  without 
any  clearly-marked,  individual  fault.  A  domestic  regimen, 
therefore,  adapted  to  these,  ought  to  afford  lessons  for  nearly 
every  other  case. 

The  anxious  mother,  alarmed  at  the  long  continuance  of  the 
unhappy  dispositions  of  her  son  and  youngest  daughter,  resolved 
to  adopt  at  once  some  more  decided  measures  for  their  improve- 
ment. She  first  examined  thoroughly  her  past  course,  in  order 
to  ascertain  and  remedy  its  faults,  and  then  planned  a  syste- 
matic one  for  the  future,  which  she  determined  to  apply  daily 
and  minutely,  as  the  most  important  business  of  her  sphere. 
She  withdrew  the  three  children  from  school. 

'  Withdrew  them  from  school ! '  I  exclaimed. 

'  Yes,  withdrew  them  from  school ;  and  it  was  proof  of  her 
good  sense.  The  oldest  was  not  over  seven  years  of  age,  and 
Mrs.  Robinson  rightly  judged  that  the  confinement,  the  seden- 
tary posture,  the  tasked  lessons,  and  especially  the  associates  of 
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the  school-room  were  not  suited  to  their  tender  years ;  particu- 
larly to  the  peculiar  temper  of  Mary,  and  the  feeble  constitution 
of  Willie.  She  believed  if  children  learn  at  all  from  books 
before  the  period  of  infancy  has  passed,  it  should  be  in  some 
form  of  amusement  and  at  the  domestic  hearth.  Willie  had 
but  just  learned  his  letters  after  a  year  of  inexorable  schooling. 
She  sent  to  London  and  procured  him  a  pictorial  primer  full  of 
small  engravings  and  a  similar  spelling-book  for  Mary.  The 
arrival  of  the  primer  made  a  jubilee  in  the  life  of  the  poor,  sul- 
len boy.  He  smiled  more  that  day  than  he  had  in  a  year  before. 
During  a  long  period  the  book  was  in  his  hands,  morning,  noon 
and  evening.  He  soon  learned  to  spell  the  names  of  the  pic- 
tures, then  to  read  the  explanatory  sentences,  and  within  one 
year  he  could  read  any  juvenile  book.  The  child  had  actually 
taught  himself  to  read.  No  lesson  was  allotted  by  his  mother  ; 
on  the  contrary  she  contrived  to  give  an  air  of  recreation  to  his 
hours  of  study.  If  he  was  guilty  of  misconduct,  his  book  was 
withheld,  and  this  soon  became  one  of  the  most  dreaded  penal- 
ties of  the  household  government.  Thus  did  this  admirable 
woman  lead  her  child  to  esteem  as  his  choice  pastime,  that 
which  most  children,  through  the  manner  in  which  it  is  enforced, 
consider  the  greatest  drudgery  of  their  young  days.  A  pleasant 
entertainment  was  in  this  manner  provided  for  him,  which, 
while  it  instructed  him,  did  not  fail  even  at  this  early  period,  to 
exert  a  salutary  influence  on  his  unhappy  disposition. 

Mrs.  Robinson's  good  sense  suggested  that  the  physical  infir- 
mities of  her  son  had  much  to  do  with  his  moral  disposition, 
and  that  the  removal  of  the  former  would  be  one  of  the  best 
remedies  of  the  latter.  Here  again  she  was  right.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  than  that  a  child,  sick  from  its  birth,  should  be 
morbidly  sensitive?  Mothers  have  scarcely  less  need  of  a 
knowledge  of  physiology  than  physicians.  How  emphatically 
does  nature  speak  on  this  subject.  Why  has  she  infused  into 
childhood,  incessant  restlessness  and  inquisitiveness  ?  Many 
mothers  esteem  these  intolerable  faults,  to  be  curbed  by  admo- 
nition, or,  if  this  fails,  by  castigation.  Alas  !  what  a  misappre- 
hension of  one  of  the  most  benevolent  arrangements  of  Provi- 
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dence  —  the  most  joyous  voice  of  nature  calling  her  little  ones 
forth,  with  happy  surprises  and  jocund  laughter  to  the  develop- 
ment of  strength  and  thought !  Never  should  these  instinctive 
tendencies  be  repressed.  Not  only  will  the  health,  of  the  child 
suffer  from  such  restraint,  but  his  moral  temper  become  sensitive 
and  morose.  The  subtle  connections  between  body  and  soul  are 
daily  vehicles  of  good  or  evil  to  the  latter.  What  is  more  dis- 
tinctive of  men  than  the  temperaments  ?  What,  except  reli- 
gion, is  impressed  more  deeply  on  the  moral  character  of  a  man 
than  his  temperament  ?  And  yet  this  temperament  is  purely 
physical. 

Mrs.  Robinson  endeavored  to  invigorate  her  child,  and  here 
again  she  concealed  her  design  under  the  guise  of  amusement. 
Plats  were  assigned  to  each  of  the  children  in  the  garden,  back 
of  the  cottage,  where  they  daily  rivalled  each  other  in  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers.  Fishing-tackle  and  mimic  boats  were  pro- 
vided, and,  when  fatigued  in  the  garden,  their  next  resort  was 
to  the  banks  of  the  stream  in  the  neighboring  grove.  The  foot- 
bridge, before-mentioned,  was  thrown  across  this  stream,  and  all 
the  forest  beyond  was  thus  laid  open  to  their  range.  In  due 
time  the  feeble  boy  was  appointed  to  drive  the  cows  to  and  from 
the  pastures  daily,  with  a  small  compensation  which  was  to  be 
expended  for  books.  Was  an  errand  to  be  performed  to  the  vil- 
lage, or  a  neighboring  farm-house,  the  smartest  child  was  called 
for  —  a  somewhat  ambiguous  term,  indeed  —  an  emulous  com- 
parison of  claims  for  that  character  ensued  among  them,  and  the 
judicious  mother  always  decided  in  favor  of  her  feeble  son, 
sending  him  away  exulting  in  the  honor,  an  exhilaration  that 
redoubled  the  advantage  of  the  exercise.  The  desired  effects 
followed.  Though  never  very  strong,  his  blanched  cheeks 
became  tinged,  his  eye  radiant,  and  his  limbs  elastic  with  im- 
proved health.  His  temper  showed  this  improvement.  Buoy- 
ant spirits,  smiles  and  laughter,  and  generous  emotions  were  the 
proofs. 

The  question  of  corporeal  punishment  was  a  difficult  one  to 
Mrs.  Robinson,  but  as  usual  more  difficult  in  practice  than  in 
theory.     She  has  informed  me  that  during  the  year  and  a  half 
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in  which  this  corrective  regimen  was  in  progress  in  her  family, 
she  used  the  rod  only  three  times.  She  believed  that  in  most 
instances  it  is  perverting  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  child, 
and  yet  that  there  are  extreme  cases  in  which  Solomon's 
maxim  was  applicable  — '  Foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart 
of  a  child  ;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him.' 
She  had  three  rules  for  it,  —  never  to  use  it  in  small  offences, 
never  to  inflict  it  on  the  day  of  the  offence,  and  always  to 
accompany  it  with  as  much  ceremony  as  possible.  Willie  was 
guilty  one  morning  of  a  misdemeanor,  which  she  thought 
needed  such  severity.  She  called  him  to  her,  and  with  the 
greatest  gravity  explained  his  offence,  and  informed  him  of  the 
penalty,  appointing  an  hour  of  the  following  day  for  its  inflic- 
tion. Amelia  was  immediately  dispatched  to  procure  a  rod  of 
prescribed  size.  She  went  with  a  cloud  of  grief  on  her  brow, 
and  on  returning  with  the  rod  in  her  hand,  and  tears  in  her  eyes, 
affectionately  kissed  the  little  offender.  The  dreaded  instru- 
ment was  suspended  all  day  in  an  obvious  place,  and  the  poor 
child  had  long  and  bitter  hours  of  repentance.  The  next  day, 
at  the  appointed  time,  his  mother  took  him  to  her  chamber,  and 
holding  him  affectionately  on  her  lap,  discussed  at  length  his 
offence.  She  read  and  explained  to  him  the  account  of  Eli's 
death.  '  You  see,  my  child,'  said  she,  '  that  it  is  sin  in  the  sight 
of  God  for  parents  not  to  correct  their  children,  and  he  pun- 
ished Eli  for  not  doing  it.  Would  you  rather  have  God  punish 
your  mother,  or  have  her  punish  you  ? '  Few  children  would 
hesitate  at  such  an  appeal.  Willie,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
chose  to  be  punished.  Before  inflicting  the  chastisement,  she 
knelt  and  prayed  with  him,  and  after  it,  left  him  an  hour  with 
the  company  of  Amelia,  whose  gentle  spirit  she  knew  would  at 
once  assuage  his  grief  and  deepen  its  moral  effect.  The  actual 
pain  suffered  by  the  child  was  nothing ;  but  the  importance  and 
ceremony  attached  to  it  had  greater  influence  than  a  thousand 
ordinary  punishments,  given  at  the  moment  of  the  offence,  and 
with  irritated  feelings  and  language. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  affectionate  mother  had  given  a 
poetical  name   to   her  best-beloved   child  —  her   June   flower. 
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Most  children  acquire  some  such  characteristic  designation ;  if 
they  have  no  one  in  particular,  it  is  usually  because  they  have  a 
hundred  in  general.  Poor  Willie  had  been  called  '  Crying  Willie, 
and  Mary, '  Little  Miss  Keep-all'  '  What 's  in  a  name  ? '  A  great 
deal,  my  friend,  with  children,  at  least.  Such  names  distinguish 
something  more  than  the  person  of  the  child ;  they  imply  its 
mors!  character ;  they  convey  to  its  mind  a  moral  imputation, 
the  constant  reiteration  of  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  enhance 
the  fault  which  it  expresses.  Accuse  a  child  habitually  of  a 
defect,  and  you  will  soon  find  him  considering  it  his  'peculiarity ; 
a  subtle  process  of  mental  association  will  weave  the  idea 
deeply  into  his  moral  nature,  and  exasperate  the  vice ;  for  at 
every  slight  provocation,  it  will  be  sure  to  be  the  first  recalled 
and  ingulged. 

Beside  these  convictions,  Mrs.  Robinson  perceived  that  her 
partiality  was  injurious.  The  beloved  Amelia  deserved  all  the 
affection  she  received,  and  a  parent  cannot  always  suppress 
these  fond  predilections.  But  though  they  must  exist,  they 
need  not  be  manifested.  She  resolved  to  remedy  this  error  at 
once,  not  by  showing  less  regard  to  Amelia,  but  as  much  to  her 
other  children.  She  chose  them  other  familiar  names,  and  with 
her  usual  sagacity,  selected  such  as  were  directly  the  reverse  of 
their  peculiar  defects. 

Willie  was  one  day  climbing  a  fence  in  pursuit  of  a  red- 
breast. The  fence  was  in  front  of  the  door  where  his  mother 
and  sisters  stood  observing  his  motions.  He  fell  awkwardly 
from  a  lower  bar  to  the  earth.  Mary  laughed  heartily  at  him, 
but  the  mother  and  Amelia  ran  to  the  spot.  He  was  not  hurt, 
but  his  countenance  showed  that  he  was  restrained  from  indulg- 
ing his  usual  crying  propensity  only  by  the  mortification  pro- 
duced by  Mary's  humor,  and  the  fear  of  exciting  it  more.  His 
features  showed,  in  fine,  that  intermediate  state  where  children 
often  are  for  minutes  together,  half  way  between  smiling  and 
crying,  not  decided  which  to  choose.  His  mother  seized  the 
moment,  complimented  his  fortitude,  making  as  much  aclo  about 
the  fall  as  it  would  admit,  and  taking  him  to  her  arms,  kissed 
him,  exclaiming,  ' my  sweet  Willie  !  After  such  a  fall  I  don't 
5# 
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believe  any  little  thing  will  make  him  cry  again.  That  shall 
always  be  his  name  now ;  he  shall  no  more  be  called  "  Cry- 
ing Willie,"  but  Sweet  Willie.'  Amelia  kissed  him  and  said 
'  Sweet  Willie,'  and  the  child  walked  with  them  to  the  door, 
with  a  new  consciousness,  one  that  the  most  fastidious  could 
not  condemn.  He  now  went  by  the  name  of '  Sweet  Willie,'  and 
a  fountain  of  precious  feelings  broke  forth  in  his  little  bosom  at 
the  new  sound.  The  effect,  though  not  perfect,  was  permanent. 
We  forget,  my  friend,  that  children  are  little  beings,  governed 
by  little  circumstances. 

No  lack  of  such  opportunities  will  be  found  in  any  family. 
One  which  I  shall  mention  by  and  by,  presented  itself  for  little 
'  Miss  Keep-all ; '  and  she  was  soon  bearing  the  new  name  of 
1  Miss  Give-all.'  If  the  change  was  not  as  great  in  her  conduct 
as  hi  her  name,  yet  it  was  invaluable.  In  small  matters,  at  least, 
she  exemplified  it.  The  striking  inconsistency  of  such  a  name 
with  her  former  selfishness,  was  more  than  even  a  child  would 
incur. 

Mrs.  Robinson  had  deemed  Willie's  feeble  health  a  sufficient 
reason  for  much  early  indulgence.  She  had  always  lighted 
him  to  bed,  and  either  left  some  one,  or  tarried  herself  in  the 
chamber  till  he  fell  asleep.  It  was  now  time  that  this  bad  habit 
should  be  abandoned.  But  how  ?  She  knew  that  a  resolute 
course  alone  could  succeed.  She  accompanied  him  as  usual  to 
his  chamber  one  night,  and,  kissing  him,  assigned  some  necessity 
for  retiring  immediately.  The  child  had  scarcely  heard  her  words 
when  he  began  to  cry  most  lustily.  She  moved  toward  the 
door,  but  before  reaching  it,  he  was  on  the  floor,  after  her.  She 
put  him  to  bed  and  again  attempted  to  retire,  but  in  an  instant 
he  was  again  out  and  in  pursuit,  crying  at  the  height  of  his 
voice.  Four  times  did  he  repeat  this  feat,  weeping  meanwhile 
with  an  agony  that  went  to  the  mother's  heart  and  seemed  irre- 
pressible. She  feared  its  effect  on  his  health ;  yet  what  could 
she  do  ?  The  experiment  had  been  commenced  ;  to  abandon  it 
now  would  be  a  concession,  the  effects  of  which  she  could  not 
for  a  moment  anticipate,  Was  there  no  partial  compromise  by 
which  they  might  be  avoided.     Perplexed  with  doubts,  pained 
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with  fears,  and  wrung  to  the  heart  by  the  piercing  cries  of  her 
child,  she  burst  into  tears  and  fell  on  her  knees  by  the  bed- 
side to  implore  a  higher  aid.  The  child  was  immediately 
affected  by  the  sight,  and  his  outcries  changed  to  trembling 
sobs.  The  praying  mother  opened  her  eyes  and  beheld  him 
gazing  at  her  through  his  tears  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
tenderness  and  awe.  She  caught  his  eye,  and  the  next 
moment  he  raised  himself  in  the  bed,  and  threw  his  little  arms 
around  her  neck,  weeping  with  a  subdued  voice,  as  if  his  heart 
would  break,  and  begging  in  broken  accents  to  be  forgiven. 
The  mother  wept  with  joy  over  her  subdued  child.  She 
pressed  him  to  her  bosom  with  assurances  of  pardon,  kissed 
him,  wiped  away  his  tears  and  left  him  quiet  and  conquered. 
Her  perseverance  had  completely  triumphed.  But  she  stopped 
not  here.  She  was  first  to  meet  him  the  next  morning  in  the 
chamber  where  the  scene  had  occurred.  She  took  him  on  her 
lap  and  showed  him  in  impressive  but  gentle  tones,  how  wrong 
was  his  conduct.  She  believed  in  the  religious  susceptibility 
of  childhood  and  addressed  herself  fully  to  it  at  this  time.  She 
was  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  new  manifestations  of  the 
moral  feelings  of  her  child.  The  thought  that  he  had  disobeyed 
God  as  well  as  his  mother,  drew  fresh  tears  from  his  eyes.  His 
anxious  questions  showed  an  unexpected  interest  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mother  and  child  knelt  while  she  framed  for  him  a  sim- 
ple prayer  for  forgiveness,  which  he  repeated  after  her  with  sob- 
bing accents. 

The  effect  of  this  course  was  immediate  and  remarkable. 
The  sentiment  of  subjection  was  not  confined  to  this  one  case. 
It  now  became  as  universal  as  the  commands  of  the  parent,  and, 
as  a  natural  result,  the  whole  character  of  the  child  underwent 
a  change  full  of  moral  beauty.  His  habitual  sullenness  gave 
place  to  a  uniform  gentleness,  and  this  improvement  was  obvi- 
ous to  all  observers.  His  father  especially  appreciated  it.  Wil- 
lie was  his  only  son  —  a  circumstance  of  far  greater  considera- 
tion among  even  the  lowest  classes  of  this  country  than  among 
the  highest  in  your  republic.  He  now  became  his  darling  child, 
and  this  increased  manifestation  of  paternal  love  deepened  andr 
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mellowed  still  more  the  growing  affections  of  the  child.  Ah ! 
my  friend,  what  moral  power  inheres  in  the  affections,  and  how 
little  do  we  avail  ourselves  of  it !  Mrs.  Robinson  had  a  proof  of 
it  afterward,  which  I  shall  relate  by  and  by.  She  little  thought, 
while  thus  training  her  child,  that  she  was  providing  such  a 
power  for  the  salvation  of  her  family,  when  even  her  own  should 
not  be  able  to  save  it. 

These  methods  in  due  time,  crowned  her  best  hopes.  The 
child  seemed  no  longer  the  same  being.  His  character  was 
now  indeed  signified  by  his  familiar  name ;  he  was  '  Sweet 
Willie.'  The  difficult  task  of  uprooting  his  perverse  peculiar- 
ities appeared  finished,  and  all  that  remained  to  be  done,  until 
his  age  fitted  him  for  the  higher  operations  of  religion,  was  the 
cultivation  of  the  dispositions  which  he  had  thus  acquired. 

'  But  what  of  Mary  during  all  this  time  ? '  I  inquired. 

'  Her  one  strong  defect,'  replied  Mrs.  Sandford,  '  was  more 
inveterate  than  all  the  perversity  of  her  brother,  as  sometimes 
in  disease  a  small  local  affection  is  more  difficult  to  remedy  than 
a  raging  fever  which  invades  the  whole  system.  When  Willie 
was  thoroughly  cured,  Mary  was  only  convalescent.  She  was 
a  hopeful  patient,  however,  and  improved  surely  though  slowly. 
The  change  of  her  familiar  name  and  the  other  expedients 
mentioned,  had  a  good  effect.  The  beautiful  transformation  in 
Willie's  character,  and  the  loveliness,  personal  as  well  as  moral, 
of  Amelia,  had  their  influence.  Physical  beauty  is  a  gift  of  God, 
as  valuable  in  the  human  person,  as  in  any  other  work  of  na- 
ture. Perilous  as  it  is  when  the  pestiferous  breath  of  flattery 
breathes  upon  it,  yet,  if  combined  with  the  virtues,  it  enhances 
their  attractions,  as  the  golden  setting  of  the  jewel  increases  its 
elegance.  They  are  mutually  adorned  by  the  union.  Happy  are 
the  hearths  which  are  charmed  and  cheered  by  its  smiles.  A 
beautiful  child,  especially,  is  a  blessing  in  the  family,  when  its 
beauty  is  not  abused  by  parental  imprudence.  Its  mild  influ- 
ence may  be  like  the  presence  of  a  cherub  companion  from  the 
skies.  Such  was  the  little  June-flower;  unconscious  of  the 
contrivances  of  her  mother,  she  was  ever  facilitating  them.  Her 
gentle  affections  wove  themselves  into  the  spirit  of  Mary,  and 
restrained,  as  by  silken  cords,  her  unhappy  propensity. 
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The  judicious  mother  trusted  not,  however,  to  these  influen- 
ces alone,  but  adopted  a  systematic  treatment,  similar  to  that 
which  had  rescued  Willie.  A  destitute  family  applied  to  her  for 
relief.  It  was  her  habit  in  such  cases  to  visit  the  sufferers  and 
ascertain  their  wants.  These,  as  she  had  learned,  were  in  ex- 
treme necessity ;  her  prudence  suggested  that  while  her  charity 
relieved  them,  their  sufferings  might  benefit  her  daughter.  She 
selected  Mary,  therefore,  to  accompany  her,  and  entrusted  to 
her  a  considerable  sum,  in  small  change,  of  which  she  was  to 
give  the  family  what  she  might  find  their  necessities  demanded, 
and  return  the  rest  to  her  mother.  On  the  way,  their  conversa- 
tion related  to  their  own  blessings,  their  excellent  health,  com- 
fortable cottage,  abundant  food,  and  warm  fire-side.  The  coun- 
terpart was  not  stated  by  the  mother ;  it  was  presented  as  they 
entered  the  miserable  dwelling.  The  father  of  the  family  lay 
on  a  straw  bed  in  a  corner,  pining  away  with  pulmonary  con- 
sumption and  mental  anxiety.  The  mother,  weary  with  want 
and  restless  nights,  was  wholly  occupied  in  waiting  upon  him 
and  her  youngest  child,  which  languished  with  disease  in  her 
arms.  By  a  few  coals  in  the  fire-place  sat  a  daughter,  pale  and 
disheartened,  at  work  with  her  needle,  the  only  resource  of  the 
family.  A  little  son  in  rags  and  shivering  with  the  cold,  entered 
with  a  few  bones  and  pieces  of  bread,  which  he  had  begged, 
and  as  he  laid  them  on  the  top  of  a  barrel,  their  only  table,  the 
dying  father  turned  his  tearful  eyes  toward  them  and  asked, 
'  Is  that  all,  my  child  ? '  This  was  too  much  for  Mary.  She  had 
never  before  witnessed  such  scenes.  She  whispered  with  a 
trembling  voice, '  Shall  I  give  them  all  the  money,  mother  ? '  'As 
you  please,  my  child,'  was  the  answer.  She  placed  the  money  on 
the  barrel,  and  they  retired  amid  the  blessings  and  tears  of  the 
family.  It  was  when  this  visit  was  related  in  the  evening  at 
home,  that  Mary  received  the  name  of  '  Little  Miss  Give-all.' 

Charity  to  the  poor  had  always  been  habitual  at  the  farm- 
house. Not  merely  because  it  was  a  duty,  but  for  its  moral 
influence  on  the  household.  Mrs.  Ptobinson  now  conferred  the 
office  of  giving  for  the  family  almost  exclusively  on  Mary.  Did 
the  poor  apply  at  the  door,  she  was  to  see  that  their  proper 
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demands  were  supplied.  Were  provisions  to  be  dispatched  to  a 
suffering  family,  she  was  the  appointed  messenger.  Were  the 
old  clothes  of  the  household  to  be  altered  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  choice,  the  changes  and  the  appropriation  were  all 
subject  to  her  direction  ;  the  sagacious  mother  exerting  over 
her,  meanwhile,  a  guiding  and  unconscious  influence,  which 
prevented  any  imprudence.  Mary,  in  fine,  became  the  domestic 
almoner. 

A  course  like  this,  including  many  other  details  which  I  need 
not  mention,  and  which  occur  more  or  less  in  every  family, 
could  not  fail,  in  time,  to  affect  the  selfish  disposition  of  the 
child.  Her  mother  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  its  moral  de- 
formity, at  least,  removed.  It  assumed  now,  more  the  character 
of  caution  than  of  selfishness.  Did  an  indigent  child  apply  for 
clothing,  while  the  other  children  gave  generously,  but  thought- 
lessly, any  thing  they  could  spare,  Mary  gave  as  much,  but  was 
sure  to  ascertain  what  would  be  most  suitable  for  the  applicant 
and  best  spared  by  herself.  This  discriminating  habit,  in  later 
time,  affected  her  whole  character ;  it  made  her  systematic  in  all 
things,  economical,  but  not  illiberal,  and  impressed  a  certain 
nicety  and  primness  on  even  her  personal  appearance.  She 
now  promised  to  make  a  frugal  but  bountiful  housewife. 

I  have  thus  far  related  only  the  special  means  applied  per- 
sonally to  the  defects  of  the  two  youngest  children  ;  it  would  be 
interesting  now  to  look  back  and  notice  some  of  the  more  gen- 
eral features  of  their  family  system. 

Mrs.  Robinson  attached  much  importance  to  early  rising. 
Though  infancy  needs  an  indefinite  quantity  of  sleep,  she 
believed  that  the  more  advanced  years  of  childhood  did  not,  and 
that  the  health  and  good  habits  of  her  children  might  be  pro- 
moted by  early  rising ;  nine  hours,  from  eight  to  five,  she  con- 
sidered enough  for  them.  But  how  should  they  be  reduced  to 
this  regulation?  She  never  stopped  to  reason  with  them  in 
such  cases,  but  resorted  to  her  usual  address.  One  afternoon 
she  returned  from  London  with  a  package  which  called 
forth  clamorous  inquiries  from  the  children.  She  replied  only 
in  mysterious  hints  at  its  contents,  but  the  promise  was  given 
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that  all  who  should  be  up  the  next  morning  by  five  o'clock, 
should  see  it  opened.  As  they  retired,  mutual  pledges  were 
made  to  awaken  each  other  at  the  appointed  hour.  The  hour 
came,  all  were  up  and  the  mysterious  package  was  opened,  dis- 
playing three  splendid  volumes,  in  the  style  of  the  annuals, 
with  gilt  edges  and  embossed  covers,  full  of  juvenile  plates  and 
a  fine  vignette  page  in  each  for  the  name  of  the  owner.  The 
children  had  never  before  seen  books  so  beautiful,  and  the 
room  rung  with  exclamations  of  surprise  and  joy,  as  the  pictures 
were  discovered,  one  after  another.  In  the  midst  of  this  sur- 
prise, the  mother  introduced  a  proposition ;  it  was,  that  as  they 
had  risen  so  early  that  morning  to  see  them,  they  should  do  so 
every  morning  to  read  them,  that  the  reading  should  commence 
at  the  same  hour,  and  continue  during  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
then  the  books  be  put  away  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  this  was  voted  unanimously.  She 
had  then  another  proposition — that  the  child  who  should  be 
first  up  the  greatest  number  of  times  during  the  reading  of  any 
one  of  the  volumes,  should  at  the  end,  have  the  book  with  his 
or  her  name  inscribed  on  the  vignette  page.  This  of  course 
was  carried  by  acclamation.  A  promise  was  made  also  that, 
when  these  were  read,  others  should  be  provided.  A  shelf  in 
the  library  case  was  assigned  to  each,  and  the  hope  held  out  that 
it  might  eventually  be  filled.  The  plan  succeeded  admirably  ; 
though,  for  a  few  weeks  some  delinquencies  occurred,  yet  what 
at  first  was  a  task  soon  became  habitual  and  delightful. 

The  Sabbath  day !  How  relieving  is  it,  my  friend,  to  the 
burdens  of  the  adult,  but  how  wearisome  usually  to  the  child. 
Deprived  of  his  accustomed  exercise  and  beloved  recreations, 
how  often  does  he  grow  up  in  disgust  with  this  sacred  and  most 
beautiful  ordinance  of  religion.  Mrs.  Robinson  did  not  believe 
this  effect  unavoidable.  She  was  determined  it  should  be  oth- 
erwise in  her  family,  and  succeeded  in  the  determination  by  her 
usual  management.  The  lightest  and  prettiest  room  in  the  cot- 
tage was  used  on  the  Sabbath,  and,  during  the  summer,  it  was 
adorned  for  the  purpose  every  Saturday  by  the  children,  with 
flowers  and  evergreens.     An  elegant  copy  of  the  London  picto- 
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rial  Bible,  with  its  hundreds  of  engravings,  was  procured  at  a 
liberal  expense,  and  all  the  time  before  the  church-bells  in  the 
morning,  they  were  allowed  the  use  of  it,  with  the  understand- 
ing, however,  that  no  picture  should  be  examined  without 
reading  the  passage  which  it  illustrated.  This  was  an  admira- 
ble arrangement,  for  while  the  time  was  suitably  occupied,  the 
instructions  of  the  Scriptures  were  secured  without  becoming 
irksome,  and  their  impression  aided  by  pictorial  representations. 
This  beautiful  Bible  was  the  great  attraction  of  the  day ;  but 
beside  this,  there  was  a  drawer  full  of  maps,  diagrams  and 
engravings  of  sacred  places,  customs,  &c,  which  were  brought 
forth  on  the  Sabbath  and  filled  its  leisure  hours  with  occupation 
and  delight.  It  was  the  jubilee  day  of  the  week,  and  the 
images  of  those  sweet,  domestic,  Sabbath  scenes  will  abide 
with  the  children  through  all  their  future  changes  in  life,  sancti- 
fying the  memory  of  their  childhood's  home,  and  cherishing  the 
reverence  of  God's  day  and  Word. 

The  home  of  our  childhood  !  How  dear  are  its  memories  to 
us  even  on  whose  brows  time  has  placed  a  chilling  hand. 
Though  long  since  broken  up  and  dispersed,  is  not  its  image 
still  a  living  reality,  replete  with  old  household  associations  and 
warm  with  old  feelings  which  ever  return  to  us  with  the  glow- 
ing affections  of  youth !  How  does  memory,  bowed  with  the 
burden  of  later  sorrows  and  sins,  resort  to  it  still,  like  the  weary 
palmer  seeking  rest  and  hope  at  his  favorite  sanctuary.  What 
influence  does  it  send  forth  through  all  time  and  eternity ! 
How  responsible  is  the  priestess  who  ministers  at  its  holy  altar ! 
How  should  she  guard  it  as  with  a  vestal's  care. 

Mrs.  Ptobinson  felt  this  responsibility.  It  was  her  study  to 
keep  its  blessed  charities  ever  fervent  and  to  so  endear  it  to  her 
children  that  its  moral  influence  should  never  die  out  of  their 
hearts.  To  the  aid  of  the  means  I  have  mentioned,  she  brought 
the  charming  influence  of  books,  those  dear  companions  alike  of 
childhood  and  age,  which  introduce  to  the  fire-side  of  the  hum- 
blest cottage  the  good  and  the  great  of  all  ages,  to  relate  their 
biographies  and  noblest  sentiments ;  the  traveller  to  tell  his 
marvellous  adventures ;  the  gorgeous  pictures  of  history ;  the 
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harmonious  words  and  bright  imaginings  of  poetry,  and  the  hal- 
lowed visions  of  revelation.  The  time  fixed  for  the  retirement  of 
the  children,  allowed  in  "winter  several  hours  for  the  fire-side  — 
hours,  which  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  scenes  in  every 
well-regulated  home.  These  were  occupied  by  the  happy 
family  in  reading  entertaining  books,  or  hearing  them  read,  while 
the  fire  cheerfully  blazed,  and  the  nuts  gathered  by  Willie  from 
the  neighboring  forest  were  cracked  and  ate  by  the  group.' 

My  friend,  Mrs.  Sandford,  had  passed  thus  far  through  these 
details  with  more  than  her  usual  colloquial  ardor ;  for  domestic 
education  was  a  favorite  topic  with  her,  and,  what  many  will 
doubtless  consider  amazing  extravagance,  she  insisted  that  if 
her  views  on  the  subject  were  universally  adopted,  they  would 
do  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  race  than  all  the  sovereigns, 
senates,  sages  and  soldiers  which  have  ever  attempted  to  scourge 
it  into  decorum.  But  though  the  subject  was  so  interesting  to 
her  and  to  myself,  it  was  far  otherwise  with  our  little  friends, 
Emily,  George  and  Henry.  She  had  scarcely  ended  the  de- 
scription of  the  farm-house  when  their  attention  was  diverted 
entirely  away,  by  the  flowers  and  other  objects  of  the  way-side. 
They  now  returned,  and,  as  we  were  approaching  the  end  of 
our  walk,  she  renewed  her  narrative  and  the  children  their 
interest. 

1  Thus  situated,  how  happy  was  this  little  family.  But  a 
scene  of  sorrow  awaited  them ;  all  this  happiness  was  blighted. 
On  a  warm  and  laborious  day  in  harvest,  Mr.  Robinson  was 
induced,  by  the  example  of  his  neighbors,  to  drink  some  spiritu- 
ous liquor,  and  from  that  drink  resulted  his  fall  and  the  misery 
of  his  family.' 

'  What,  did  one  drink  do  all  ? '  asked  Henry. 

'  No,  my  child,  but  it  commenced  all.  Willie's  father  had 
been  persuaded  that  it  would  strengthen  him  for  his  labor  and 
prevent  harm  from  the  great  heat  of  the  day.  The  next  day 
he  tried  it  again,  and  soon  began  to  love  it ;  by  and  by  he  felt 
so  weak  and  dull  without  it,  that  he  could  scarcely  do  any  thing 
if  he  had  not  taken  his  morning  dram.  The  destructive  habit 
increased  upon  him ;  he  soon  loved  not  only  the  dram,  but  the 
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company  of  the  village  tavern.  He  neglected  his  work.  His 
evenings  were  no  more  spent  around  his  once  happy  fire-side, 
but  in  the  bar-room,  while  his  wife  and  children  sat  sorrowful  at 
home,  dreading  his  return.  Ah !  my  friend,  how  slight  is  the 
effect  of  one  virtue,  and  yet  how  can  one  vice  change  the 
whole  character  !  '  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,'  is  the  only 
safe  maxim  respecting  intoxicating  drinks.  They  should  never 
be  admitted  under  the  domestic  roof,  except  as  a  poisonous 
medicine. 

The  poor  man  was  soon  as  incapable  as  indisposed  for  work. 
He  ran  into  debt.  Most  of  the  furniture  of  the  family  was  sold. 
His  farm  was  neglected,  the  house,  barn  and  fences  began  to 
fall  into  decay,  and  to  wear  that  patched,  thriftless  appearance 
which  almost  always  marks  the  abode  of  a  drunkard. 

The  children  were  poorly  clothed,  and  their  mother  with  a 
broken  heart  became  too  enfeebled  to  do  much  for  their  relief. 
Those  who  know  but  little  of  this  poor  world,  would  scarcely 
believe  that  such  a  transformation  could  occur. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst.  The  unfeeling  Inn-keeper  en- 
couraged the  fallen  father  to  drink  on  credit,  knowing  that  he 
still  owned  the  little  farm,  and  that  it  might  be  seized  for  pay- 
ment. This  was  at  last  done,  and  the  family  left  with  tears, 
their  old  and  endeared  home,  and  moved  into  two  wretched 
rooms  in  the  lower  story  of  a  house  in  the  town.  The  farm 
was  sold  at  auction  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  Inn-keeper,  and  was 
purchased  by  a  wealthy  and  excellent  widow  lady  who  resides 
on  the  adjoining  estate. 

In  their  new  but  miserable  abode,  they  sunk  to  still  deeper 
wretchedness.  No  efforts  to  reclaim  the  unfortunate  father 
seemed  to  have  the  slightest  effect.  His  wife's  entreaties  and 
tears  failed.  Many  of  his  old  friends  tried  to  influence  him, 
but  could  not.  The  pastor  of  the  village  church,  once  a  welcome 
friend  of  the  family,  did  his  utmost,  but  failed.  He  sunk  lower 
and  lower,  and  became  so  cruel  to  his  family  that  they  at  times 
felt  their  lives  to  be  endangered  by  his  presence. 

Yet  during  all  this  time,  little  Willie  had  an  extraordinary 
influence  over  him.     Since  the  change  I  have  described  in  his 
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character,  his  father  had  loved  him  with  a  singular  affection. 
His  sweet  disposition  and  mild  manners,  and,  perhaps,  his  deli- 
cate health,  had  excited  an  interest  for  him,  which  the  miserable 
parent  still  felt,  even  when  besotted  with  drink.  The  admirable 
mother  had  thus  vested  in  her  boy  a  salutary  influence  for  the 
rescue  of  her  family.  It  was  an  affecting  sight  to  see  how  the 
child,  like  a  young  angel,  could  control  his  poor  father,  when 
others  had  to  flee  for  safety  from  his  presence.  Though  this 
wonderful  influence  could  not  reform  him,  yet  it  was  of  great 
use.  His  tears  often  flowed  when  his  little  son  entreated  him 
to  give  up  drink,  and  be  to  them  again  a  father.  When  he  was 
reeling  abroad  in  the  streets,  and  no  one  else  could  induce  him 
to  go  to  his  home,  Willie  was  usually  sent  to  him,  and  the  stag- 
gering man  would  never  refuse  to  be  led  by  the  little  hand  of 
his  gentle  child.  I  have  seen  him  thus  led  home  when  big 
tears  rolled  down  his  swollen  cheeks,  and  dropped  on  almost 
every  step  of  the  way. 

Thus  they  lived  several  years,  supported  partly  by  the  charity 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  looking  only  to  the  grave  for  the  end 
of  their  sorrows;  when,  through  one  of  those  mysterious  provi- 
dences by  which  God  brings  good  out  of  evil  and  turns  our  sor- 
rows to  joy,  the  father  was  reclaimed  and  the  family  restored  to 
happiness. 

One  day  he  was  more  than  usually  intoxicated,  and  went 
reeling  through  the  streets,  followed  by  a  train  of  rude  boys, 
who  shouted  and  hooted  at  him.  Several  persons  tried  to 
induce  him  to  go  home,  but  failed.  At  last  Willie  went.  With 
weeping  eyes  and  quivering  lips,  he  pressed  through  the  clam- 
orous throng,  and  taking  his  father's  hand,  begged  him  to  return 
home  with  him.  The  meek  child  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  lead- 
ing home  the  wretched  man,  through  crowds  of  jesting  boys, 
was  a  sight  to  melt  one's  heart.  '  God  bless  the  child  ! '  said 
the  hardy  laborers  in  the  street,  and  even  the  trifling  boys  soon 
relented  and  ceased  their  hootings. 

Willie  was  weak  with  sorrow  and  the  want  of  food.  As  they 
turned  a  corner,  the  father  staggered,  knocked  him  accidentally 
to  the  pavement  and  fell  upon  him.    The  parent  arose  ;  the  child 
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attempted  to  rise,  but  could  not.  The  father  endeavored  to  help 
him  up,  but  the  poor  boy  fell  again,  for,  alas  !  his  thigh  was 
broken. 

A  gentleman  ran  to  lift  him  up  and  carry  him  home,  but, 
though  pale  with  pain,  he  entreated  the  stranger  to  leave  him 
and  first  lead  home  his  father.  The  gentleman  perceived  his 
serious  injury  and  would  not  leave  him,  but  on  lifting  him  up 
the  child  extended  one  hand  to  his  drunken  parent  and  fainted 
in  the  arms  of  the  stranger.  The  father  seized  the  hand  and 
thus  followed  his  pale  and  insensible  son  to  his  home. 

Stricken  to  the  heart  with  grief,  the  poor  man  shut  himself 
alone  in  one  of  the  rooms,  while  the  surgeon  and  neighbors  did 
what  they  could  for  the  suffering  boy.  Willie's  agony  was  great 
for  some  time,  and  his  groans  could  be  heard  through  the  house. 
They  were  eloquent  arguments  to  the  wretched  parent.  While 
hearing  them,  he  fell  on  his  knees  as  he  afterward  told  me,  and 
prayed  God  to  have  mercy  on  him  and  strengthen  him  by  his 
grace  to  reform  ;  and  then  with  tears  and  prayers  he  resolved  to 
drink  no  more.  He  went  from  his  knees  to  the  bed-side  of  his 
suffering  child,  and  as  he  bent  over  him,  he  wept,  but  during 
some  time  could  not  speak. 

'  Do  not  cry  so,  father,'  said  Willie  ;  '  I  won't  mind  it ; '  but  the 
poor  child  was  even  then  writhing  with  agony  and  could  scarcely 
suppress  his  groans. 

'  Do  n't  weep,  father,'  he  continued ;  '  I  '11  get  well  soon  ;  but 
oh !  father,  won't  you  try  and  be  good  to  us,  that  we  may  be 
happy  again  ?  Won't  you  stay  by  me  and  not  go  to  the  tavern 
any  more  ? ' 

'  God  forgive  me,'  sobbed  the  father  aloud,  '  for  the  wretched- 
ness I  have  caused  you  all.  His  grace  helping  me,  I  will  afflict 
you  no  more.'  Thus  saying,  he  passed  into  the  other  room 
unable  to  control  his  feelings. 

The  unfortunate  man  had  naturally  strong  and  generous  affec- 
tions. The  fault  of  his  former  life  had  been  that  of  most 
fathers  ;  such  an  utter  absorption  in  business  as  led  him  to  com- 
mit the  family  government  exclusively  to  the  hands  of  his  wife. 
Had  he  mingled  more  in  the  sweet  sympathies  of  home,  it  is 
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probable  his  fall  would  not  have  been  so  fearful.  It  was  not 
the  lack  of  good  feelings,  but  this  defect,  and  the  gradual, 
almost  imperceptible  growth  of  the  vicious  habit  he  had  con- 
tracted, which  had  so  remarkably  transformed  him.  The  best 
of  men  have  sometimes  fallen  in  like  manner.  The  power  of 
alcohol  is  that  of  a  demon  ;  but  there  is  a  power  which  can  cast 
out  demons,  and  the  penitent  father  commenced  his  reformation 
aright  by  looking  to  that  power  for  help. 

He  kept  his  resolution,  though  it  was  the  greatest  effort  of  his 
life.  Soon  after,  he  was  seized  with  delirium  tremens,  and 
suffered  indescribably.  But  he  resolved  to  die  rather  than  sin 
again  by  drinking.  Ey  the  assiduous  attentions  of  his  physi- 
cian and  family,  he  soon  recovered.  The  child,  too,  began  to 
move  about,  though  not  without  the  aid  of  a  crutch.  Gladness 
again,  like  joyous  sunlight,  began  to  beam  on  the  faces  of  the 
afflicted  family.  His  old  friends  came  to  congratulate  and 
encourage  the  reformed  father,  and  Willie's  name  was  on  every 
tongue.  An  abundance  of  comforts  were  sent  in  by  the  neigh- 
bors, and  the  joy  of  the  mother  and  sisters  could  not  be  told. 
But  one  cause  of  sorrow  remained.  Poor  Willie  was  lame  for 
life  ;  yet  the  child  would  often  weep  tears  of  gratitude  that  God 
had  overruled  his  misfortune  for  the  recovery  of  his  father,  and 
the  happiness  of  his  family. 

The  young  gentleman  who  carried  him  home  on  the  day  of 
his  misfortune,  was  the  son  of  the  widow  lady  who  had  pur- 
chased the  little  farm  at  auction.  He  called  often  to  see  the 
noble  child  during  his  confinement,  and  finding  that  the  father 
had  thoroughly  reformed,  gave  him  employment  on  his  moth- 
er's estate.  Mr.  Robinson  was  an  excellent  workman,  and 
in  order  to  encourage  him,  his  benevolent  employer  gave  him 
larger  wages  than  usual.  Very  soon  the  proposal  was  made  to 
sell  him  back  the  farm  and  allow  him  to  pay  for  it  in  labor. 
When  the  happy  father  returned  home  from  his  labors  one 
evening,  bringing  this  news,  the  family  became  almost  frantic 
with  delight.  The  father  wept;  the  mother  fell  on  his  neck 
and  wept  with  him.  Willie  waved  his  crutch  in  triumph  ;  the 
eldest  daughter  danced  for  joy;  and  the  youngest  flew  down 
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stairs  to  tell  all  the  children  in  the  neighborhood.  This  was 
one  of  the  happiest  evenings  of  their  history.  They  sat  np  late 
talking  over  their  plans.  They  calculated  how  much  time  it 
would  take  to  pay  for  the  farm,  and  how  each  could  do  some- 
thing toward  it.  Willie  insisted  that  a  new  cap  which  his  father 
had  promised  him,  should  not  be  purchased,  and  the  girls 
showed  how  their  old  dresses  could  be  repaired  and  made  to 
last  another  year,  and  thus  something  be  saved  for  the  purpose. 
Willie  threw  down  his  crutch  and  showed  that  though  he  could 
not  walk,  yet  he  could  creep  without  it,  and  could  therefore  help 
his  sisters  to  cultivate  their  old  flower-beds  again,  and  afterward 
take  the  flowers  to  town  and  sell  them.  And  then  they  con- 
versed, one  with  smiles,  and  another  with  tears,  about  the 
chickens  and  the  cows,  and  the  sweet  milk,  and  warm  winter 
evening  fires,  and  entertaining  reading  they  once  had  and  would 
now  have  again.  Precious  were  these  little  reminiscences  now 
that  they  had  assumed  the  bright  form  of  hopes.  All  that  night, 
Willie  was  rambling  in  his  dreams  over  the  old  fields. 

When  this  happy  design  became  known,  a  number  of  the 
former  friends  of  the  reclaimed  father  felt  so  gratified  with  it, 
that  they  contributed  a  considerable  sum  toward  it.  The 
excellent  lady  who  had  purchased  the  farm,  entered  into  the 
plan  with  a  warm  heart,  ordering  the  house  to  be  repaired 
immediately,  and  every  thing  rendered  as  much  like  what  it 
had  been  before  as  possible.  In  three  months  they  moved  into 
it.  The  widow  lady,  her  son,  and  other  neighbors,  with  the 
village  pastor,  called  in  the  afternoon  to  congratulate  them,  and 
as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  pastor  read  to  the  company  some 
joyful  psalms,  and  invoked  God's  blessing  to  rest  ever  after  upon 
the  restored  family. 

The  next  day  a  neighboring  farmer  drove  a  cow  to  the  gate, 
as  a  present,  another  came  with  two  fine  pigs,  and  presents  of 
chickens,  bees,  fee,  were  coming  in  most  of  the  day.  The 
pastor  having  learned  from  them  a  list  of  their  former  books, 
purchased  new  copies  of  the  same  works,  beside  many  others, 
and  provided  a  book  case  for  them.  Every  body  was  delighted 
with  the  happy  change,  and  loved  more  than  ever  '  Sweet  little 
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Willie,'  who  had  been  instrumental,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
in  bringing  it  about.  A  number  of  wealthy  friends  have  con- 
tributed means  for  his  education,  and  though  lame  for  life,  he  is 
happier  than  ever  before. 

The  little  farm  is  entirely  renewed  now;  all  the  debt  on  it 
is  paid ;  each  child  has  his  own  flower-plat  in  the  garden ;  the 
grove  on  the  banks  of  the  brook  yields  still  its  nuts  for  the  win- 
ter evenings,  and  books  still  entertain  the  family  group.  Their 
sufferings  have  only  strengthened  their  virtues.  Morning  and 
evening  the  family  Bible  is  read,  and  thanksgiving  offered  from 
grateful  hearts  to  their  Heavenly  Father,  for  His  wonderful 
mercy  to  them. 

'  Thus,  my  dears,  have  I  told  you,'  said  Mrs.  Sanclford,  turning 
to  the  children,  '  how  this  little  lame  boy  was  the  means  of  sav- 
ing his  family,  and  why  people  love  him  so  much.' 

Henry,  a  brave  and  buoyant  boy,  threw  up  his  cap  and  cried, 
'  Hurrah  for  little  Willie  ! '  Emily  wiped  a  tear  from  her  eye, 
and  George  had  a  proposition  to  make ;  it  was,  that  we  should 
all  visit  the  family  the  next  day,  with  parcels  of  books  and 
other  presents ;  the  visit  was  made,  and  you  may  hear  of  it,  dear 
reader,  hereafter. 
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Rest  from  thy  labor;   rest 

Beneath  the  whispering  tree, 
And  gather  strength  to  thy  toil-worn  breast, 

For  the  weary  hours  that  be. 

No  gilded  halls  on  high 

With  pillared  arches  frown  ; 
Thine  is  the  broad,  blue,  beaming  sky, 

As  it  bends  in  silence  down. 

No  trembling  music  floats 

From  harp  and  clarion  now ; 
But  the  wild  bird  pours  her  sweeter  notes 

Above  thy  weary  brow. 

Around  is  the  summer  breeze, 

And  thy  busy  children's  love, 
And  the  wind-like  tone  of  the  whispering  trees, 

With  the  solemn  heaven  above. 
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Rest  from  thy  labor  now, 

Ere  yet  thy  work  be  done  ; 
Nor  let  thy  fainting  spirit  bow 

Before  the  setting  sun. 

A  deeper  rest  ere  long 

Unbroke  by  yearning  love, 
Will  bid  thy  weary  soul  '  be  strong,' 

In  the  world  of  peace  above. 

Thomas   Gray,  Jr. 
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The  Beethoven    Collection    of    Sacred   Music.     By  E.  Ives,  Jr.,  W. 
Alpers  &  H.  C.  Timm.     New  York  City  :     Published  by  J.  Winchester. 

This  collection  comprises  themes  now  first  arranged  from  the  instrumental 
compositions  of  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  other  eminent  composers  ; 
and  other  original  tunes,  chants  and  anthems;  the  whole  harmonized  in  four 
parts,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  organ ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  also,  a 
new  method  of  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  music,  and  the  art  of  reading 
with  intonation. 

This  work  contains  192  pages,  54  of  which  are  taken  up  with  the  '  Method 
of  Instruction.'  In  addition  to  the  explanation  of  the  various  musical  char- 
acters, tables  are  given,  illustrating  the  modifications  of  pitch  and  the  use  of 
the  clefs.  There  are  178  exercises  on  the  various  rests,  different  kinds  of 
time  and  triplets.  In  the  pages  comprising  the  rudiments,  twenty-six  chorals 
are  inserted  illustrative  of  the  various  keys,  both  in  the  major  and  minor 
modes.  Fifty-six  examples  are  given  of  the  modulation  of  the  key  and  seven 
pages  of  exercises  in  the  principal  chords  of  all  the  keys. 

The  hymn  tunes,  anthems  and  chants  are  not  named,  as  usual,  but  num- 
bered, a  practice  which  compilers  of  sacred  music  will  be  obliged  to  adopt, 
for  want  of  original  names.  Of  these  there  are  132,  chiefly  by  composers  of 
great  celebrity.  The  music,  therefore,  is  of  a  high  character,  but  as  to  its 
adaptation  for  hymn  singing,  there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  And  there 
will  be,  likewise,  in  the  formation  of  the  ascending  minor  scale,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  syllables  to  the  scale  as  laid  down  in  this  work.  . 

The  work  is  much  larger  than  the  common  music  books,  and  the  mechani- 
cal execution  is  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art. 

For  sale  at  Redding  &  Go's.,  State  Street,  Boston. 
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HOW  TO  LIVE,  80  A3  TO  SECUllE  LIFE'S  GREAT  END. 


BY   MISS    ELIZA   PAINE. 


We  are  not  now  to  contemplate  a  standard,  at  which  man- 
kind commonly  aim,  or  one  which  is  often  reached ;  nor  yet  will 
we  raise  one  to  which  we  can  never  attain,  or  which  is  attain- 
able only  by  here  and  there  a  scattered  one  of  exalted  intellect, 
with  superior  external  advantages.  The  writer  does  not  pre- 
sume to  advance  any  new  theory  of  practice,  or  new  motives 
and  arguments  to  influence  and  regulate  the  conduct ;  but  in 
her  simple,  yet  sincere  desire  to  do  good,  if  she  may  by  hum- 
bly 'putting  in  remembrance,'  touch  a  chord  in  one  kindred 
bosom  —  throw  a  ray  of  light  upon  one  agitated,  inquiring 
mind  —  if  she  may  but  point  out  to  one  hungering  and  thirsting, 
fainting  soul,  the  path  to  true,  satisfying  and  lasting  happiness, 
her  point  will  be  gained,  her  labor  amply  rewarded. 

Wonder  not,  that  one,  who  has  just  been  brought,  by  a  long 
and  painful  disease,  apparently  close  upon  that  scene  which 
must  terminate  this  mortal  life,  thus  taught,  with  solemn  review, 
to  look  upon  the  things  of  time  as  almost  past,  and  about  to  be 
brought  into  still  closer,  and  more  solemn  and  awful  review,  by 
the  great  Searcher  of  hearts,  before  his  impartial  bar  —  wonder 
not  that  she  feels,  and  deeply  feels,  the  importance  of  fully 
understanding  the  great  object  of  life,  and  of  a  hearty  and  dili- 
gent use  of  the  means  to  secure  this  object.  That  she  is  made 
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to  mourn  over  the  inattention  and  neglect,  paid  by  the  mass  of 
mankind,  to  this  their  highest  interest,  their  best  welfare.  Nor 
deem  it  strange  that  such  an  one  too,  finds  a  pleasure  in  trying 
to  win  an  erring  one  to  the  path  of  virtue  and  of  peace. 

Do  I  address  any  who  have  hitherto  lived  only  for  self,  who 
have  never  realized  the  great  and  noble  purpose  for  which  they 
were  created,  nor  spent  an  anxious  thought  about  their  future 
welfare  ?     Imagine   yourself  laid   upon   a   couch   of  suffering. 
Watch  your  wasting  form.     Count  your  sleepless  nights.     Lis- 
ten to  the  almost  noiseless  footsteps  near  your  bed.     Notice  the 
kind  and  endless  efforts  of  friends  beloved,  as  they  crowd  around, 
eager  to  impart  some  healing  cordial.     Read  the  anxiety  of  your 
physician's  countenance,  as  he  discovers  the  nature  and  danger 
of  your  case.     Ask  him  if  you  are  not  once  more  to  be  restored 
to  health  and  friends ;  and  in  his  solemn  and  confident  reply, 
learn  your  sad  destiny.     And  now,  dear  reader,  seriously  an- 
swer, what  would  be  your  emotions  at  such  an  hour.     As  you 
look  upon  your  fondest  hopes  and  anticipations  of  happiness 
here,  forever  blighted,  as  you  look  down  into  the  narrow  house, 
so  shortly  to  be  your  home,  as  you  look  upon  the  worm,  as  your 
mother  and  sister,  which  will  prey  upon  what  has  been  your 
chiefest  care,  —  and,  oh !  as  you  look  forward  to  what  is  beyond 
the  grave,  what  will  be  your  first  great  and  agitating  question? 
How  have  I  lived?     For  what?     Leave  not  the  subject  here, 
but  pursue  the  thought.     Settle  in  your  own  mind  these  all- 
important  queries,  as  you  would,  did  you  now  realize  the  scenes 
we  have  contemplated ;  and  then  resolve  to  begin  the  life,  to 
which  you  could  then  revert  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  sat- 
isfaction.    Oh  !    it  is  when  we  view  time  as  connected  with 
eternity,  and  in  the  light  of  eternity,  that  we  feel  its  importance, 
and  estimate  the  worth  of  a  proper  discharge  of  its  duties.     And 
if,  '  when  time  in  his  ruthless  course,  shall  have  swept  away  the 
joys  of  our  youth,  and'  disease,  or  perchance  '  the  cold  and  com- 
fortless age  of  decrepitude,  shall  creep  over  our  sinking  forms  ; ' 
if  then  the  reflection  will  be  so  sweet,  that  '  our  lives  have  been 
devoted  to  usefulness  and  beneficence,  and  our  bosoms  have 
been  the  seat  of  innocence  and  unblushing  purity,'  is  not  the 
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great  subject  now  worthy  of  a  thought,  yea,  more,  of  our  serious 
and  undivided  attention  ? 

Let  us  then  inquire,  what  is  the  great  end  for  which  we  live  • 
Why  were  we  formed  better  than  the  brutes  that  perish,  and 
taught  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  our  senses,  to  aspire  after 
higher  good,  and  ennobling,  enduring  happiness,  than  they? 
And  why  is  this  extended  to  us  upon  our  acceptance  ?  Why 
endowed  with  an  immortal  mind,  capable  of  an  infinite  degree 
of  eternal  happiness,  if  not  to  render  our  desires  and  aims  after 
inferior  good,  subservient  to  this  ?  Why  the  power  of  mind 
over  mind  ;  the  ability  to  impart  joy  or  sorrow  to  the  bosoms  of 
our  fellow  creatures ;  and  why  the  happiness  arising  in  our  own 
breasts,  from  the  exercise  of  self-denial  in  efforts  for  others' 
good,  if  not  thereby  increasing  our  obligation  to  'works  and 
labors  of  love  ?'  And  above  all,  why  made  capable  of  knowing, 
loving  and  serving  the  Being  who  made  us;  of  understanding 
the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  Him,  as  subjects  of  his  law, 
stewards  of  his  vineyard,  and  children  of  his  love  and  his  grace  ; 
but  to  lead  us  to  a  hearty  consecration  of  all  which  He  has 
given  us  to  his  delightful  and  reasonable  service  ? 

His  delightful  service,  did  I  say  ?  None  of  my  candid  readers 
will  deny  the  reasonableness  of  God's  every  requirement ;  but 
do  any  hesitate  at  this,  and  because  they  have  never  felt  the 
Christian's  joys,  (and  oh !  they  cannot  know  until  they  feel 
them,)  look  upon  his  employment  as  an  undesirable,  unhappy 
one  ?  No,  dear  reader,  Christ's  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden 
light ;  and  of  every  other,  this  part  of  his  duty,  his  duty  to  God 
I  mean,  if  indeed  we  may  consider  it  as  distinct  from  the  rest, 
this  surely  carries  with  it  its  own  reward  of  happiness  and 
peace  to  the  heart  of  him  who  cheerfully  renders  it.  But  wil- 
ling, unfeigned  and  cheerful  must  be  the  heart's  offering,  in 
order  to  gain  the  approving  smile  of  Him  who  looketh  at  the 
heart.  This  was  plainly  and  repeatedly  insisted  on  by  the 
great  Teacher  himself.  No  sacrifice,  however  great,  no  act, 
however  commendable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  was  approved 
by  Him,  while  polluted  with  the  stain  of  hypocrisy,  or  clad  in 
the  garb  of  cold  formality.     And  on  the  other  hand,  no  sincere 
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act  was  deemed  too  trivial  to  escape  his  notice,  or  gain  his 
acceptance  and  approbation.  He  also  exemplified  what  he 
commended  and  taught,  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  infancy 
to  the  last  sad  hour  upon  the  cross.  No  act  of  condescension 
and  kindness  to  his  fellow-man,  was  so  low  but  He  could  stoop 
to  perform  it,  even  to  wash  the  feet  of  those  who  called  Him, 
Master.  He  early  went  about  his  '  Father's  business/  and 
finished  the  work  given  Him  to  do,  shrinking  from  no  self- 
denial  or  suffering,  however  great ;  intimidated  by  none  of  the 
raging  opposition  and  cruelty  which  he  met;  fainting  not 
beneath  hardships,  temptations  and  dangers,  far  greater  than  we 
can  ever  know,  not  having  a  will  of  his  own,  but  preferring  the 
will  of  Him  who  sent  Him.  Not  even  the  agonies  of  the  cross, 
or  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  could  extinguish  his  love  to  his  dis- 
ciples, or  in  the  least  diminish  his  zeal  in  his  Father's  cause,  as 
his  last  command  sufficiently  testifies.  Here,  here  is  our  pat- 
tern, here  our  guide.  And  we  have  a  work  to  do,  for  '  we  see 
not  yet  all  things  put  under  him.'  He  has  '  fought  the  battle,' 
but  has  left  it  for  his  followers  to  'pursue  the  enemy,  win  the 
victory,  and  collect  the  spoils.'  He  also  promises  them  his 
presence  and  his  grace,  if  they  will  but  ask  of  him  ;  and  if  faith- 
ful to  the  end,  '  to  be  with  him  where  he  is,  to  behold  his  glory.' 
What  more  can  we  ask  to  induce  us  to  a  holy  life  ?  Thus  we 
gain  the  approbation  of  God,  the  favor  and  friendship  of  the 
wise  and  good,  and  surely  we  can  only  thus  secure  to  ourselves 
that  happiness  which  is  lasting  and  pure. 

I  thus  speak  of  the  happiness,  immediately  consequent  upon 
the  right  performance  of  duty,  not  because  it  should  be  our 
highest  aim,  but  because  it  is  the  pursuit  of  this,  in  which  man 
is  continually  engaged.  Our  wise  Creator  has  so  formed  us,  that 
the  love  of  happiness  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be  wholly  extir- 
pated ;  but  alas !  for  poor,  short-sighted  man,  who  vainly  imag- 
ines true  pleasure  to  consist  only  in  selfish  gratifications.  Thus, 
instead  of  gaining  the  object  of  his  desire,  he  only  treasures  up 
a  store  of  misery  — '  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.' 

Happiness,  in  the  language  of  another,  has  been  truly  and 
beautifully  defined,  '  the   coincidence  of  the  finite  will,  with  the 
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Infinite.'  It  is  holiness  itself;  a  sweet  submission  to  whatever 
may  be  for  the  moment  grievous ;  a  cheerful  obedience  to  every 
just  requisition  ;  a  hearty  acquiescence  in  every  dispensation  of 
'Him  who  doeth  all  things  right;'  preferring  his  will  and 
making  his  pleasure  our  own.  And  this  may  be  attained ;  and 
is  the  only  true  peace  which  can  be  experienced  this  side  of 
Heaven  itself.  It  has  been  felt.  There  have  ever  been  a  few 
'  bright  and  shining  lights,'  who,  by  their  devoteclness  and  per- 
severance, have  got  to  themselves  a  name  above  every  name  ; 
a  joy  which  this  world  can  neither  take  nor  impart ;  treasures 
which  wax  not  old ;  '  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away.'  May  this  happiness,  kind  friend,  be 
yours. 

But  we  have  a  nobler  object  in  view,  which,  if  gained,  will 
bring  this  along  with  it.  We  have  a  God  to  glorify ;  fellow 
beings  to  guide  to  the  port,  of  safety  and  of  peace  ;  and  many, 
many  sinful  propensities  in  our  own  breasts  to  repent  of,  and 
subdue.  As  individuals,  too,  each  duty  is  to  be  met  and  dis- 
charged. Our  first  work  lies  with  our  own  hearts ;  for  thence 
are  the  issues  of  life.  As  a  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
fruit,  as  a  bitter  fountain  cannot  send  forth  streams  pure  and 
sweet,  no  more  can  virtuous  acceptable  acts,  spring  from  an 
unrenewed,  rebellious  and  selfish  heart.  '  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.'  It  would  be  inexpedient  and  I  think  it 
unnecessary  here  to  attempt  to  describe  the  various  workings  of 
the  natural  heart,  or  the  developments  and  evidences  of  the 
renewed  mind.  It  is  true  that  good,  alike  with  sinful  feelings, 
thrive  and  strengthen  by  indulgence.  What  then  is  the  spirit, 
which  we  are  daily  cultivating  in  our  bosoms,  and  what  the 
principles  which  govern  our  conduct  ?  What  is  the  source  of 
our  greatest  delight,  and  what  the  object  of  our  affections  and 
our  efforts  ?  Yes,  candid  reader,  look  within.  Be  faithful  and 
impartial  in  the  work  of  examination.  If  you  have  hitherto 
been  influenced  by  wrong  motives,  think  no  more  of  what  has 
been  regarded  by  the  world  or  yourself  as  commendable  in  your 
character.  If  the  gem  of  piety,  richest,  brightest  gem,  has  never 
adorned  your  life,  look  upon  yourself  as  you  are  viewed  in  the 
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eyes  of  Him,  in  whose  sight  this  is  the  pearl  of  great  price. 
Seek  it,  put  it  on,  and  wear  it;  not  to  be  taken  off  in  retire- 
ment or  at  home,  but  constantly,  for  it  will  not  wax  old,  or  lose 
its  lustre  by  wear.  For  there  is  nothing  which  so  elevates  the 
character,  especially  the  female  character,  as  the  influence  of 
grace  in  the  heart ;  for  if  it  is  in  the  heart  I  say,  it  will  manifest 
itself  in  the  life.  It  will  give  an  additional  charm  to  the  love- 
liness of  youth,  sweeten  its  pleasures,  and  preserve  you  against 
its  dangers  and  its  snares.  It  will  lighten  the  cares  of  active 
life,  and  render  its  possessor  useful  to  all.  It  will  soften  the 
pillow  of  pain  and  disease,  supply  the  loss  of  every  temporal 
good  which  is  denied,  smooth  the  path  of  declining  age,  and 
light  the  passage  to  the  tomb.  Is  not  this  desirable  ?  Shall  it 
not  be  cultivated  in  our  hearts  and  lives,  while  it  sheds  such  a 
peaceful,  holy  and  happy  influence  on  every  thing  within  its 
reach  ?  Only  this  can  support  us  in  the  day  of  trial.  The  day 
of  death  will  come.  It  is  wise  for  us  now  then,  to  prepare  for 
the  evil  day.  Let  us  imitate  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  •  who, 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ; '  but  was  meek  and 
patient,  submissive  and  calm  under  all  his  sufferings,  but  was 
also  bold,  zealous  and  persevering,  when  pleading  the  cause  of 
his  Heavenly  Father. 

Having  seen  to  it  that  our  guiding  principles  and  motives  are 
pure,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  a  virtuous  life,  we  have 
taken  the  most  important  step  toward  rendering  ourselves  useful 
in  the  world.  For  when  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  exemplified  in 
the  conduct  of  its  professors,  it  is  then  that  its  loveliness  and 
reality  are  seen  and  felt.  Then  it  is  admired  and  sought.  Great 
is  the  power  of  mind  over  mind.  Vast  in  degree  is  the  amount 
of  influence,  which  we  as  individuals  exert  over  those  with 
whom  we  associate,  and  thus  widening  and  expanding,  extends 
itself  over  the  very  community  where  we  live.  My  beloved 
companions,  you  and  I  exert  an  influence  every  day  we  live, 
which  will  be  felt  as  long  as  eternity  endures.  There  are  minds 
in  the  daily  routine  of  the  little  circle  in  which  we  move,  which 
come  especially  in  contact  with  our  own,  and  over  which  we 
exert  a  most  direct  and  powerful  influence.     It  becomes   us 
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seriously  to  inquire  whether  it  is  for  good,  or  evil.  Are  our 
abilities  and  opportunities  small?  The  requisition' at  our  hand 
is  proportional.  Do  we  move  in  a  larger  sphere,  where  many 
minds  are  made  to  feel  the  power  of  our  example  ?  Our 
responsibility  is  equally  increased.  For  '  where  much  is  given 
much  will  be  required.'  And  again,  '  A  man  is  accepted  ac- 
cording to  that  he  hath,  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not.' 

What  then  are  we  doing  that  the  world  may  be  better  for  our 
having  lived  in  it  ?  Are  we,  by  a  consistent,  exemplary  life, 
united  with  kind  and  faithful  effort,  winning  other  hearts  to  the 
exercise  of  what  is  virtuous  and  lovely  ?  Are  we  willing  to 
deny  ourselves  a  little  temporary  ease,  or  if  need  be,  a  greater 
good,  thereby  to  carry  consolation  and  joy  to  some  afflicted 
heart?  In  so  doing,  we  receive  a  blessing  in  return.  For 
although  sometimes  our  kindness  and  love  may  be  rewarded 
only  by  ingratitude,  and  though  an  unfeeling  world  may  ridicule 
our  self-denial  and  zeal,  yet  we  shall  be  more  than  amply 
rewarded  by  a  place  in  some  grateful  heart,  by  the  smile  of 
approving  Heaven,  and  by  the  sweet  consciousness  in  our  own 
bosoms,  that '  we  have  done  what  we  could.' 

The  glory  of  God,  which  should  ever  be  our  highest  aim,  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow- 
men  ;  and,  by  a  right  fulfilment  of  these,  is  as  faithfully  pro- 
moted, as  in  the  more  immediate  relations  we  sustain  toward 
Him.  As  individuals,  however,  we  are  the  subjects  of  his  care, 
of  his  power  and  his  grace  ;  and  therefore  as  individuals  there 
are  obligations  resting  upon  us,  which  we  owe  directly  to  Him. 

As  subjects  of  a  rightful  Sovereign,  we  owe  Him  our  volun- 
tary, constant  and  cheerful  obedience  ;  a  hearty  submission  to 
all  his  righteous  dispensations  ;  and  a  strict  regard  for  the  honor 
of  his  name.  As  servants  to  a  kind  master,  we  owe  Him  our 
time,  our  talents,  and  an  entire  devotedness  of  ourselves  and 
our  all  to  his  disposal.  As  children  of  a  worthy  parent,  we  owe 
Him  our  supreme  affections,  and  an  implicit  confidence  in  Him. 
And  oh  !  as  heirs  of  his  renewing,  redeeming  grace,  we  owe  a 
debt  which  we  can  never  pay.  Let  us  then,  as  unworthy  recip- 
ients, manifest  the  sincerity  of  our  gratitude,  by  our  unconquer- 
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able  attachment  to  Him  and  his  cause,  our  unwavering  fidelity 
and  steadfastness  to  the  end. 

Beloved  reader,  our  time  is  short.  In  the  grave,  whither  we 
hasten,  there  is  no  '  work  nor  device,  knowledge  nor  wisdom 
found.'  This  world's  distinctions,  honors,  pleasures  and  posses- 
sions, can  secure  us  no  more  than  a  place  to  lay  the  body  clown. 
This  world  is  not  our  home.  '  We  have  no  abiding  city  here.' 
Then  let  us  live  and  walk  as  pilgrims,  and  while  we  must 
necessarily  attend  upon  our  wants  by  the  way,  and  assist  and 
guide  our  fellow  travellers  on,  still  keep  our  end  in  view,  having 
our  thoughts  and  conversation  there.  Having  then  the  glory  of 
God  and  our  eternal  enjoyment  of  Him,  as  our  chief  end  and 
aim,  continually  in  view,  looking  unto  Jesus  our  bright  Exem- 
plar, let  us  press  on  in  every  good  word  and  work  ;  and  remem- 
ber as  the  means  to  secure  our  object,  that  it  is  only  that  which 
makes  us  more  like  God,  which  can  fit  us  for  His  divine  favor 
here,  and  the  full  fruition  of  His  glorious  presence  and  love, 
hereafter. 

Woodstock,  Ct. 

THE      SABBATH. 

Sweet  Sabbath  morn  !  from  childhood's  dimpled  prime 
I  've  loved  to  hail  thy  calm-renewing  time  ; 
Soft  steal  thy  bells  upon  the  pensive  mind, 
In  mingling  murmurs  floating  on  the  wind, 
Telling  of  friends  and  times  long  winged  away, 
And  blissful  hopes,  harmonious  with  the  day. 

On  thy  still  dawn,  while  holy  music  peals, 
And  far  around  the  lingering  echo  steals, 
What  heart  communes  not  with  the  day's  repose, 
And  bursts  the  thraldom  of  terrestrial  woes  1 
Who,  in  his  temple,  gives  to  God  a  prayer, 
Nor  feels  the  majesty  of  Heaven  is  there  % 
The  listening  silence  of  the  vaulted  pile, 
Where  gathered  hearts  their  homage  breathe  awhile  ; 
The  mingled  burst  of  penitential  sighs, 
The  choral  incense  swelling  to  the  skies, 
All  raise  the  soul  to  energies  sublime, 
<    And  bless  the  solemn  sadness  of  the  time. 

Emblem  of  Peace  !  upon  the  village  plain 
Thou  dawn'st  a  blessing  to  the  toil-worn  swain  ; 
Soon  as  thy  smiles  athwart  the  upland  play, 
His  bosom  gladdens  with  the  brightening  day ; 
Humble  and  happy,  to  his  lot  resigned, 
He  feels  the  inward  Sabbath  of  the  mind. 

Robert  Montgomery. 
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MALE      D  E.  ESS. 


FROM   THE    FAMILY    BOOK. 


To  very  many  young  women,  the  love  of  dress  is  a  great 
snare  ;  it  leads  them  into  a  series  of  mistakes  from  beginning 
to  end.  In  the  first  place,  they  mistake,  by  thinking  that  fine 
clothes  set  oiT  their  persons  to  advantage  ;  whereas,  all  persons 
of  taste  acknowledge  that  real  beauty  does  not  need  the  aid  of 
finery,  and  that  homeliness  is  only  displayed  and  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  it. 

Next,  they  imagine  that  fine  clothes  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  belonging  to  a  higher  class  of  society,  and  promote  their 
introduction  to  it.  No  such  thing.  The  real  lady  is  discovered 
in  her  education,  speech  and  manners,  which  are  not  easily 
imitated,  and  she  is  more  frequently  distinguished  by  plainness 
of  dress  than  by  finery,  which  generally  bears  the  stamp  of 
vulgarity. 

Another  mistake  is,  that  fine  clothes  will  recommend  them  to 
the  notice  of  young  men,  and  lead  to  an  advantageous  mar- 
riage. A  very  unlikely  thing !  There  are  many  young  men 
who  will  admire  such  a  girl  as  they  would  a  peacock,  and  play 
with  her  as  a  child  does  with  a  doll;  but  no  sensible,  discreet 
young  man  would  ever  think  of  making  her  his  wife.  '  No,  no,' 
says  he ;  '  give  me  a  wife  who  does  not  carry  her  chief  beauty 
outside,  and  all  her  wealth  on  her  back.  I  must  see  the  orna- 
ment of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  of  great  price ;  and 
the  treasures  of  understanding  and  discretion,  and  the  fear  of 
God,  which  are  more  precious  than  rubies,  and  more  rare  than 
diamonds.' 

Another  mistake  of  dressy  girls  is,  they  believe  those  young 
men  who  flatter  them  about  their  beauty  and  fine  appearance 
are  really  sincere,  and  mean  what  they  say ;  while  the  truth  is, 
in  their  heart  they  despise  and  ridicule  her ;  or  if  they  feel  any 
of  the  fondness  they  profess,  it  is  but  a  low  and  selfish  passion, 
to  which  they  will  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  their  pretty  garnished 
6* 
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victim.  And  when  such  a  girl  is  induced  by  the  love  of  finery 
to  receive  presents  with  which  to  indulge  it,  or  perhaps  to  make 
free  with  the  property  of  others  —  but  these  are  mistakes  too 
dreadful  to  be  entered  upon  here.  Alas !  by  these  mistakes, 
thousands  are  every  year  brought  to  ruin  and  disgrace ;  and  she 
who  thoughtlessly  begins  with  the  first  and  simplest  of  these 
mistakes,  is  in  danger  of  proceeding  to  the  last  and  grossest. 

A  dressy  girl  generally  makes  an  untidy,  slatternly  wife  and  a 
negligent  mother.  I  can  look  round  me  and  see  it  confirmed  in 
the  dirty,  blowsy  finery  of  mothers  and  children,  the  untidiness 
of  the  dwellings  they  inhabit,  and  in  the  remarks  of  occasional 
visitors.  •  Is  it  possible  that  that  dirty,  untidy  slattern  is  the 
once  so  smart,  dressy  Miss  B.  ?  I  could  not  have  believed  that 
a  few  years  would  have  made  such  an  alteration.' 

'  And  who  is  that  neat,  respectable  matron  at  the  next  house* 
surrounded  by  her  little  cleanly,  orderly  group  of  children  ?  I 
certainly  recognise  the  cheerful,  modest  countenance  and 
respectable  appearance  which  I  used  so  to  admire  in  Miss  M. 
Well,  the  only  change  in  her  is  as  pleasing  as  from  the  chaste 
blossoms  of  spring  to  the  ripening  fruits  of  autumn  ;  but  in  the 
other,  it  is  as  contrary  and  as  disgusting  as  if  the  flaunting 
poppy  should  ripen  to  the  loathsome  toadstool.' 

Many  a  husband  who  has  been  won  by  finery  has  been 
weaned  by  slatternly  negligence. 


THE      BOOI 


This  book,  this  holy  book,  on  every  line 
Marked  with  the  seal  of  high  divinity, 
On  every  leaf  bedewed  with  drops  of  love, 
Divine,  and  with  the  eternal  heraldry 
And  signature  of  God  Almighty  stamped 
From  first  to  last  —  this  ray  of  sacred  light, 
This  lamp,  from  off  the  everlasting  throne, 
Mercy  brought  down,  and  in  the  night  of  Time, 
Stands,  casting  on  the  dark  her  gracious  bow, 
And  ever  more  beseeching  men,  with  tears 
And  earnest  sighs,  to  read,  believe,  and  live. 


Pollok. 
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[Written  for  the  Young  Lady's  Friend.] 

INTERESTING      INCIDENT. 

BY  EEV.   THOMAS   BAINBRIDGE. 

The  following  amusing  incident  I  believe  has  never  been 
published.  It  was  related  to  me  by  an  English  preacher  who 
knew  all  the  circumstances,  and  knew  also  the  young  lady 
referred  to ;  but,  as  she  is  still  living,  I  have  withheld  her  name. 

Some  years  ago,  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  travelling 
in  an  open  carriage  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  from  London 
to  Oxford,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  at  the  dedication  of  a 
new  church,  they  overtook  a  young  lady  travelling  on  foot.  The 
Doctor  called  to  the  driver  to  stop,  and  politely  invited  her  to 
take  a  seat  with  them  in  the  carriage.  She  readily  accepted  the 
kind  offer,  was  handed  in,  and  soon  found  herself  in  the  most 
agreeable  company  she  had  ever  met.  She  engaged  at  once 
in  conversation  with  her  new  friends,  and  told  them  she  was 
going  to  Oxford  to  hear  the  celebrated  Doctor  Clarke.  Having 
never  heard  the  Doctor  she  was  full  of  anticipation. 

This  young  lady  was  remarkable  for  her  pious  zeal.  Religion 
had  made  her  happy,  and  she  suffered  no  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending it  to  others,  to  pass  unimproved.  Seeing  that  the 
Doctor  was  far  advanced  in  life  (without  knowing  to  whom  she 
spoke)  she  began  to  talk  with  him  about  his  eternal  interests, 
showing  at  the  same  time  in  a  very  clear  and  impressive  man- 
ner, the  difference  between  a  mere  formal  profession  of  religion 
and  the  religion  of  the  heart ;  observing  that  the  former  might 
do  in  health  and  prosperity,  but  that  the  latter  only  would  serve 
us  in  the  time  of  affliction  and  at  the  awful  hour  of  death,  an 
event  which  he  must  contemplate  as  near,  being  an  old  man. 

The  family  paid  the  most  serious  attention  to  her  conversa- 
tion, and  the  Doctor  thanked  her  for  her  very  just  remarks, 
and  the  good  advice  she  had  given  him,  and  hoped  he  should 
not  lightly  esteem  it,  for  certainly  it  was  time  for  him  now,  to 
consider  his  latter  end.  Having  received  such  marked  attention 
from  the  Doctor  and  his  family,  she  ventured  to  invite  the  whole 
party  to  go  with  her  and  hear  the  learned  preacher ;  assuring 
them  it  would  be  an  intellectual  feast  to  hear  such  a  man. 
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They  all  readily  consented  to  go.  Fearing,  however,  that  she 
might  have  raised  their  expectations  too  high,  she  began  to 
describe  the  preacher.  Having  been  born  in  Ireland,  she  under- 
stood he  still  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  Irish  brogue,  but  his 
learning,  (for  he  was  considered  the  most  learned  man  of  the 
age,)  and  talents  would  make  up  for  that  defect.  She  thought 
it,  however,  necessary  to  mention  it,  lest  they  might  feel  disap- 
pointed. The  party  promised  to  make  every  allowance  for  the 
brogue  and  go  and  hear  him.  She  then  offered  to  wait  upon 
them  and  conduct  them  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and,  as  she 
was  acquainted  in  the  town,  she  had  no  doubt  but  she  could 
procure  them  a  good  seat  in  the  church.  They  accepted  the 
kind  offer,  and,  at  the  time  appointed,  she  waited  upon  the  party 
and  found  Mrs.  C.  and  her  daughters  ready  to  attend  her  to  the 
meeting,  the  old  gentleman  preferring  to  go  alone.  A  favorable 
situation  was  provided  for  them  in  the  church,  where  they 
could  have  a  full  view  of  the  preacher.  The  congregation 
waited  a  short  time,  when  the  Doctor  made  his  appearance  and 
every  eye  was  turned  toward  the  pulpit.  Judge  of  the  confu- 
sion of  this  young  lady,  when  she  saw  the  old  gentleman,  to 
whom  she  had  been  so  earnestly  recommending  religi6n,  enter 
the  pulpit,  as  the  learned  Doctor  Clarke.  She  looked  at  Mrs. 
C.  and  her  daughters  unutterable  things,  which  seemed  to  say, 
'  Why  did  you  permit  me  to  be  thus  deceived  ? ' 

Her  confusion,  however,  did  not  end  here.  After  the  sermon,  as 
the  Doctor  was  walking  in  the  College  Green,  with  a  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance,  he  related  the  conversation  of  the  young  lady 
and  commended  her  pious  zeal.  In  the  evening  this  gentleman 
was  invited  to  a  tea  party,  where  the  young  lady  was  one  of  the 
guests ;  and  to  amuse  the  company,  he  told  the  whole  story  as  re- 
lated to  him  by  the  Doctor,  without  knowing  she  was  present. 

The  Doctor  was  far  from  considering  the  conduct  of  the  young 
lady  censurable  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  always  mentioned  it  with 
admiration,  believing  that  she  spoke  from  the  fulness  and  sin- 
cerity of  her  heart,  and  wished  that  all  who  feel  the  worth  of  the 
immortal  soul  would  imitate  her.  He  ever  after  honored  her 
with  his  friendship,  calling  her  his  young  apostle ;  and  her  name 
is  found  among  the  most  favored  of  his  correspondents. 

Hinsdale,  N.  Y.,  May,  1844. 
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[Written  for  the  Young  Lady's  Friend.] 
MY      SISTER'S      LOVE. 

BY    REV.   F.    C.   WOODWOEIH. 

As  from  the  face  of  day 
The  sunlight  fades  away, 

So  joys  decline  ; 
Yet,  with  life's  woes  oppressed, 
There  is  one  kindred  breast, 
Where  I  may  ever  rest ; 

Sister,  'tis  thine. 

Oft,  as  on  thy  brow, 
Pencilled  with  sadness  now, 

I  turn  to  gaze, 
And  cease,  almost,  to  feel 
Deep  wounds,  which  cannot  heal, 
Thoughts  o'er  my  spirit  steal 

Of  other  days. 

How  fair,  how  passing  fair 
Those  dreams  of  childhood  were, 

Though  false  they  prove ! 
Of  pleasures  I  recall, 
Nor  are  they  few  nor  small, 
One  is  more  sweet  than  all, — 

My  sister's  love. 

But  hours  of  fond  delight, 
And  visions  fair  and  bright, 

Too  bright  to  last, 
When  Hope,  with  golden  wings, 
And  syren  accents,  sings 
Of  future  joyous  things, — 

All,  all  are  past ! 

They  're  past !     Time  hurries  on  - 
Friends  that  we  loved  are  gone, — 

We,  too,  must  die  ; 
Yet,  as  our  moments  glide, 
Firm  shall  our  love  abide, 
Till,  sleeping  side  by  side, 

Our  ashes  lie. 

And  when  Life's  sands  are  run, 
When  sets  our  earthly  sun, 

We  meet  above, 
Then,  breathing  heavenly  air, 
Free  from  all  pain  and  care, 
May  I  forever  share 
My  sister's  love ! 
South  Norwich,  a.,  May,  1844. 
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[Written  for  the  Young  Lady's  Friend.] 

'I      WILL      HAVE      MY      OWN      WAY.' 

BY   REV.  J.   W.   GRISWOLD. 

This  has  been  the  language  of  many  to  their  unspeakable 
sorrow.  It  is  the  language  of  too  many  thoughtless,  giddy 
youth  in  the  morning  of  life,  who  are  naturally  headstrong,  self- 
willed  and  ungovernable.  It  was  the  language  of  one  known 
to  the  author  of  this  communication,  who  is  now  in  a  state  of 
wretchedness  and  hopeless  debasement. 

In  early  life  she  was  uncommonly  active  and  of  fair  promise. 
As  her  parents  were  in  moderate  circumstances,  in  their  means 
of  living,  she  sought  employment  away  from  home  ;  and,  though 
dependent  in  her  situation,  she  was  obstinate  and  wilful,  and 
regarded  her  own  way  as  the  best,  and  would  have  it  at  all 
events. 

She  was  disobedient  to  her  parents  and  indifferent  to  their 
advice.  Rash,  impetuous  and  unguarded,  she  often  involved 
herself  in  serious  difficulties,  but  she  was  too  wise  to  learn  from 
what  she  was  often  taught  by  sad  experience. 

From  this  description,  one  might,  with  a  good  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, predict  her  future  history.  She  was  led,  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  her  parents,  to  connect  herself  in  marriage  with 
one  who  was  the  means  of  her  ruin.  He  was  as  rash  and 
unrestrainable  as  herself.  He  was  also  intemperate  and  desti- 
tute of  religious  principle.  Consequently,  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  he  was  a  tyrant  in  his  family,  and  the  source  of  much 
misery.  As  the  fruit  of  his  idleness  and  dissipation,  they  were 
soon  involved  in  distracting  debts  and  deep  poverty.  As  their 
means  of  living  failed,  his  habits  of  intemperance  and  abusive- 
ness  of  conduct  increased,  until  the  only  alternative  for  the 
wretched  wife  seemed  to  be,  a  separation  from  him.  She 
returned  to  her  friends,  broken-hearted  and  dispirited.  By 
degrees  she  became  despondent  in  her  feelings,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  restless  in  her  situation.  She  procured  means  for 
visiting  some  distant  relatives,  and,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
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paternal  roof,  commenced  a  roving  life  in  a  distant  land,  and 
among  strangers,  begging  her  bread  from  house  to  house.  In- 
sanity soon  followed,  and  she  was  taken  to  the  almshouse,  as 
the  most  suitable  place  for  one  in  her  forlorn  and  wretched  con^ 
dition.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  one  who  was  set  upon  having 
her  own  way. 

The  design  of  this  short  narrative  is  to  caution  such  as  are 
naturally  disposed  to  be  self-willed  and  ungovernable,  against 
pursuing  a  similar  course.  '  The  prudent  man  foreseeth  the 
evil  and  hideth  himself,  but  the  simple  pass  on  and  are  pun- 
ished.' Modesty,  amiability  and  a  docile  spirit  become  the 
female  character.  Early  piety,  too,  is  of  the  first  importance, 
that  the  paths  of  virtue  may  be  pursued,  which  are  always 
pleasant  and  full  of  peace.  Oh  !  there  is  that  which  is  unspeak- 
ably interesting  and  lovely  as  exhibited  in  the  character  of  the 
young,  amiable  and  pious  female.  Even  the  most  abandoned 
and  dissolute  cannot  but  admire  such  an  one,  and,  as  they  gaze 
upon  it,  to  mourn  over  their  own  deficiency.  Let  the  young 
female  remember  that  every  thing  is  depending  upon  the  char- 
acter she  sustains ;  and,  if  favored  with  parents,  let  her  seek 
of  them  counsel  and  advice.  Numerous  are  the  unhappy  falls 
occasioned  from  inconsideration  and  the  want  of  suitable  ad- 
visers ;  and  one  unhappy  step  may  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences which  will  be  felt  forever. 
Hartland,  Vt.,  May,  1844. 


FELICITY. 


Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind ! 
How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  ! 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find  ; 
"With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel, 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own. 

Goldsmith. 
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[Written  for  the  Young  Lady's  Friend.] 

THE      HEA-ET-BROKE.N 

BY   JMHS.   LUCY   WILDER. 


In  the  town  of  S.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  young  lady,  who,  at  the  time,  was  residing 
with  an  uncle,  who  was  the  only  surviving  relative.  She  was 
placed  under  his  care  at  the  death  of  her  father.  A  year  or 
two  passed,  and  he,  too,  was  called  away  by  death.  Thus  she 
was  left  alone,  without  kindred  or  friend.  Not  long  after  her 
uncle's  death,  she  became  acquainted  with  a  worthy  young 
gentleman,  to  whom  it  was  expected  she  would  be  united  in 
marriage.  He  left  the  place  for  a  few  weeks  on  business. 
During  his  absence,  a  stranger  came  into  the  place  and  found 
employment  in  a  genteel  family,  near  the  boarding  place  of 
Miss  S.  He  sought  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  her. 
His  prepossessing  appearance  and  pleasing  address  soon  gained 
her  attention  and  affections.  In  a  short  time  they  were  mar- 
ried. The  delicate  appearance  of  the  bridegroom  was  a  subject 
of  frequent  remark  among  the  wedding  guests.  Many  of  the 
young  ladies  thought  Mrs.  W.  peculiarly  fortunate  in  her  new 
relation,  and  admired  her  taste  in  the  object  of  her  choice. 

In  a  few  weeks,  Mr.  "W.,  the  bridegroom,  left  his  youthful 
bride  on  pretence  of  getting  into  better  business.  Those  best 
acquainted  with  '  poor  human  nature,'  thought  he  would  never 
return;  but  the  young  bride  doubted  not  his  faithfulness. 
She  expected  soon  to  be  sent  for ;  but  weeks  and  months 
slowly  and  painfully  rolled  away  and  brought  no  tidings  from 
him  who  had  promised  to  be  her  friend  and  protector  as  long 
as  they  both  should  live.  Her  downcast  and  sorrowful  counte- 
nance plainly  spoke  that  she  felt  forsaken.  It  was  evident  that 
the  harbinger  of  death  was  making  rapid  inroads  on  her  already 
feeble  frame.  After  a  severe  sickness  of  two  days,  she  bade 
adieu  to  all  earthly  scenes  and  slept  in  death. 

Her  physician  declared,  that  she  died  of  a  broken  heart.  But 
little  more  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  the  splendid  and  joyful 
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wedding,  was  seen,  from  the  same  dwelling,  the  mournful 
hearse  bearing  the  coffin,  containing  the  remains  of  that 
recently  doting,  but  deserted  bride,  moving  slowly  toward  the 
silent  grave.  It  was  a  mournful  scene.  No  relative  was  there 
to  drop  a  tear  over  her  untimely  grave,  or  lament  her  sad  fate. 
Those  present  turned  away,  and  the  orphan  girl,  the  deserted 
wife,  were  soon  nearly  forgotten. 

Weeks,  months,  and  years  rolled  on  in  rapid  succession,  and 
new  objects  and  scenes  claimed  attention.  The  remembrance 
of  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  W.  had  well  nigh  passed  away,  when, 
in  the  advertised  list  of  letters  was  seen  one  bearing  her  name. 
It  was  taken  from  the  office,  and  found  to  be  from  her  husband. 
In  that  letter  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  a  villain ;  that  he 
had  assumed  a  fictitious  name ;  that  a  few  weeks  before  he 
came  to  S.  he  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  State's  prison ;  but 
said,  that  he  was  then  in  business,  and  intended  to  live  a  better 
life.  He  begged  of  her  to  forgive  the  past,  and  promised,  if 
possible,  to  make  amends  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  her.  But 
redressed  or  unredressed  wrongs  were  all  the  same  to  her. 
Already,  the  winds  of  three  winters  had  sighed  their  solemn 
and  mournful  dirge  over  the  lowly  resting-place  of  the  heart- 
broken Mrs.  S.  W. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  say  to  all  young  ladies  who  may 
read  this  sketch  —  beware  of  the  choice  yow.  make,  and  especially 
of  too  hasty  an  alliance  with  a  stranger. 

Cumberland,  R.  I,  May,  1844. 


PLEASURE. 


Consistent  wisdom  ever  wills  the  same  ; 
Thy  fickle  wish  is  ever  on  the  wing. 
Sick  of  herself  is  folly's  character; 
As  wisdom's  is  a  modest  self-applause. 
A  change  of  evils  in  thy  good  supreme  ; 
Nor,  but  in  motion,  canst  thou  find  thy  rest. 
Man's  greatest  strength  is  shown  in  standing  still. 
The  first  sure  symptom  of  a  mind  in  health, 
Is  rest  of  heart  and  pleasure  felt  at  home. 
False  pleasure  from  abroad  her  joys  imports  ; 
Rich  from  within,  and  self-sustained,  the  true.  Young. 
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LITERARY      NOTICES. 

M'Culloch's  Gazetteer  — This  is  a  Universal  Gazetteer,  or  Dictionary, 
geographical,  statistical  and  historical,  of  the  various  countries,  places  and 
principal  natural  objects  in  the  world ;  in  which,  the  articles  relating  to  the 
United  States  have  been  greatly  multiplied  and  extended  and  adapted  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  and  to  the  wants  of  its  citizens.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  seven  large  maps. 

Twelve  numbers  of  this  great  work  have  been  published.  Each  number 
contains  112  pages.  Twenty  numbers  will  complete  the  work,  which  will 
make  two  volumes  of  1120  pages  each.  As  the  type  is  very  small,  it  con- 
tains, therefore,  a  vast  amount  of  reading. 

The  work  was  originally  prepared  and  published  in  England,  by  J.  R. 
M'Culloch,  Esq.  The  American  editor,  Daniel  Haskel,  A.  M.,  late  President 
of  the  University  of  Vermont,  has  generally  re-written  the  articles  respecting 
this  country  and  imbodied  in  them  the  latest  and  most  authentic  information. 

Every  scholar,  student  and  intelligent  person,  and  every  one  who  wishes 
to  become  intelligent,  should  own  a  good  Biographical  Dictionary  and  a  good 
Universal  Gazetteer.     Here  is  the  latter. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  sold  by  Waite,  Peirce  &  Co.,  No.  1, 
Cornhill,  Boston. 

Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans.     Two  volumes.     Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York. 

This  is  a  history  of  the  Puritans,  or  Protestant  Nonconformists,  from  the 
Reformation  in  1517,  to  the  Revolution,  in  1688;  comprising  an  Account  of 
their  Principles,  their  Attempt  at  a  further  Reformation  in  the  Church,  their 
Sufferings,  and  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  their  most  considerable  Divines. 
It  was  written  by  Daniel  Neal,  A.  M.,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1678,  and 
died  in  1743,  aged  64  years. 

Rev.  John  0.  Choules,  the  American  editor,  has  revised,  corrected  and  en- 
larged the  work,  has  inserted  additional  notes,  and  likewise  a  life  of  the 
author  and  an  account  of  his  writings. 

The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  eight  parts,  of  144  pages  each,  making  two 
volumes  of  576  pages  each.     It  will  contain  nine  portraits  on  steel. 

The  American  editor  has  done  the  public  a  great  service  by  republishing 
this  work,  which  had  become  scarce,  and  was  held  in  high  estimation  by 
dissenters. 

The  History  of  the  Puritans  will  show  what  drove  the  settlers  of  New 
England  from  their  native  home.  It  is  well  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with 
these  causes,  and  to  know  something  of  their  sufferings  and  trials,  which  are 
here  related  in  narratives  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest. 

For  sale  as  above. 
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Reltoion  in   America  ;    by  Rev.  Robert  Baird.     New  York  City.     Harper 
&  Brothers.     1844. 

The  title  of  this  work  should  be,  '  Religion  in  the  United  States,'  as  it  is  an 
account  of  the  origin,  progress,  relation  to  the  state  and  present  condition  of 
the  evangelical  churches  in  the  United  States.  America  extends  from  the 
northern  pole  to  Cape  Horn,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  very  small  portion. 

This  work  was  originally  written  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Christians  on  the 
European  Continent,  and  was  published  in  England  in  September  last.  The 
great  object  of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  show  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  the  support  of  religion,  over 
the  union  of  church  and  state. 

The  author,  who  is  well  known  as  a  distinguished  philanthropist,  is  remark 
ably  correct  in  his  statistics  and  statements. 

The  work,  containing  343  pages,  is  published  in  two  numbers  at  25  cents 
each.     For  sale  by  Waite,  Peirce  &  Co.,  No.  1,  Cornhill. 

The  Mysteries  Opened  ;   by  Rev.  John  S.  Stone,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Harper  &  Brothers.     1844. 

Dr.  Stone,  the  author  of  this  book,  was  recently  the  pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  this  city.  It  is  intended  as  a  check  to  certain  superstitious  notions 
which  have  recently  been  revived  in  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  England  and 
the  United  States.  One  of  these  notions  is,  that  Christ  has  left  himself  per- 
petually incarnate  through  the  sacraments  ;  another,  that  he  deposited  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  once  for  all,  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  to  be  dispensed 
by  their  authoritative  act  alone  ;  and  a  third,  that  Christianity  is  a  progressive 
system  —  that  it  was  at  first  but  a  germ,  and  is  now  expanding  into  a  tree. 

The  Doctor  reasons  powerfully  and  clearly,  and  exhibits  throughout  a 
charitable  and  a  conciliatory  spirit. 

For  sale  as  above. 

The  Widow's  Jewels;  in  Two  Stories.  By  a  Lady.  —  The  author  of 
this  instructive  and  very  interesting  little  work,  Mrs.  Pickard,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, died  while  it  was  passing  through  the  press.  The  narratives  are  of  a 
deeply  touching  character,  and  cannot  fail  of  making  a  salutary  impression 
upon  the  heart  of  the  youthful  reader,  who  will  find,  that,  in  the  common 
events  of  life,  there  is  frequently  incident  more  strange  than  fiction. 

Published  by  Waite,  Peirce  &  Co.,  No.  1,  Cornhill. 


Breast  the  Wave,  Christian! 
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1.  Breast  the  wave,  Christian,  When  it  is  strongest ;  Watch  for  day,  Christian, 
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Onward  and  onward  still  Be  thine  endeavor ; 
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2  Fight  the  fight,  Christian/ 

Jesus  is  o'er  thee; 
Run  the  race,  Christian, 

Heaven  is  before  thee: 
He,  who  hath  promised  thee, 

Faltereth  never; 
The  love  of  the  Savior 

Flows  on  for  ever. 

3  Lift  the  eye,  Christian, 

Just  as  it  closeth; 
Raise  the  heart,  Christian, 

Ere  it  reposeth: 
Thee  from  the  love  of  Christ 

Nothing  shall  sever; 
The  faithful  in  heaven  shall 

Praise  Him,  for  ever! 
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LET    OBEDIENCE    BE     ENFORCED    BY     RIGHT 

MOTIVES. 


Many  parents  seem  to  imagine  that 
if  they  obtain  obedience  from  a  child,  it 
is  enough,  whatever  may  be  the  means 
by  which  it  is  gained.  The  child  has 
executed  their  bidding, — ergo,  their  au- 
thority is  maintained,  their  government 
is  not  to  be  questioned.  Too  often,  re- 
sort is  had  to  terrible  threatenings  or 
downright  bargaining,  and  the  child 
obeys,  in  order  to  avoid  bodily  suffering, 
or  for  some  gratification  which  has  been 
made  the  price  of  compliance.  But 
this  direct,  barefaced  mismanagement 
would  be  strongly  condemned  b}^  many 
who  virtually  practice  the  same.  I 
have  heard  parents  who  would  not  think 
of  saying, «  if  you  be  a  good  child,  I 
will  pay  you  for  it,' — yet  resort  to  an 
appeal  to  the  child's  self-love,  when 
other  means  of  enforcing  obedience 
failed. 

James  was  sitting  by  his  father  at  the 
dinner  table,  and  not  having  anything 
else  to  do  at  the  moment,  commenced 
kicking  the  table  cloth.  His  father 
bade  him  cease,  without  effect,  and 
stopped  him  by  holding  his  feet ;  but 
the  moment  he  removed  his  hand,  the 
boy  commenced  again.  This  contest 
went  on  some  time,  until  the  father 
found  that  he  could  not  conquer  without 
Vol,  8.— 19. 


other  means,  and  seeming  suddenly  to 
recollect  something  which  he  supposed 
would  be  effectual,  he  said  in  an  under 
tone  to  the  child,  "  if  you  don't  stop,  I 
will  not  take  you  to  see  the  soldiers  this 
afternoon" — a  gratification  which  had 
been  promised  to  James,  and  for  which 
he  was  impatiently  waiting.  He  was 
immediately  quiet. 

I  said  to  myself,  that  father  not  only 
is  not  forming  in  his  child  a  spirit  and 
habit  of  obedience,  and  is  nursing  his 
self-love, but  he  is  directly  strengthening 
his  tendency  to  insubordination  and  the 
pertinacious  adherence  to  his  own  will. 
The  boy  knew  that  he  did  not  yield  to 
his  father's  authority — -was  he  then 
likely  to  do  it  more  readily  on  the  next 
occasion  1— -for  it  should  be  remembered 
that  every  instance  in  which  the  parent 
fails  to  obtain  the  obedience  he  demands, 
weakens  his  authority,  and  renders  it 
less  and  less  useless  for  him  to  assert  it. 
Again,  James  knew,  too,  that  he  sur- 
rendered his  determination  to  kick  the 
table  cloth  only  to  secure  a  greater 
pleasure — his  own  pleasure  was,  there- 
fore, both  in  disobeying  and  in  yielding, 
his  governing  motive  ;  and  in  a  child 
thus  managed,  it  is  likely  to  continue  to 
be  so. 
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Mary  sees  a  desirable  object,  and 
asks  for  it.  She  is  denied,  and  teases, 
and  cries,  and  is  still  denied.  For  some 
special  reason,  even  her  irresolute  moth- 
er is  compelled  to  withhold  it.  But  to 
stop  the  clamor,  and  gain  Mary's  acqui- 
escence, she  promises  to  get  her  a  lar- 
ger and  a  better  one,  and  the  child 
yields  her  demand.  The  fact  that  the 
article  promised  is  a  proper  one  for 
Mary  to  have,  or  even  that  the  mother 
previously  designed  that  she  should  have 
it,  does  not  render  the  promise  at  this 
time,  any  less  destructive  to  the  princi- 
ple of  obedience.  She  did  not  obey,  but 
consulted  policy. 

Now  I  maintain  that  the  effect  upon 
a  child,  of  persuading  him  into  external 
obedience  to  a  command  by  improper 
motives,  may  be  as  injurious  as  that  of 
permitting  him  to  transgress  it  with 
impunity.  And  I  wish  to  present  in  a 
strong  light  this  truth — no  child  can  be 
called  obedient,  who  does  not  yield 
to  his  parent  simply  because  he  com- 
mands ;  nor  has  that  parent  discharged 
the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  God,  who 
can  not  enforce  his  command  on  this 
ground  alone.  An  unreasonable,  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  authority  is  most  as- 
suredly to  be  deprecated  ;  and  kind, 
judicious  parents  will  so  demean  them- 
selves towards  their  children,  as  to  con- 
vince  them  that  the}'  rule  them  for  their 
good,  not  from  the  love  of  power.  But 
the  child  must  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is 
its  duty  to  obey,  without  any  stipulation 
or  compromise. 

The  father  of  James  ought  to  have 
ended  the  annoyance  for  the  time,  by 
sending  him  from  the  table,  if  he  had 
not  authority  enough  to  make  him  obey 
promptly;  if  he  would  not  leave  the  ta- 
ble without  force  or  clamor,  that  should 
have  been  a  separate  cause  for  disci- 
pline ;  and  when  the  dinner  was  over, 
he  should  have  punished  him  for  disobe- 
dience. Then  he  might,  if  he  thought 
proper,  have  made  the  punishment  con- 
sist in  not  being  carried  to  see  the  sol- 
diers. And  here  I  would  say  to  parents 
that,  lest  a  child  should  feel  that  you 
have  broken  your  word,  when,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, you  debar  him  from  some  prom- 
ised gratification,  such  promises  should 


be  so  made  that  he  will  understand  them 
to  be  annulled  by  his  bad  behavior. 
You  can  then  obey  the  dictates  of  judg- 
ment in  individual  cases,  whether  to 
deprive  him  of  the  anticipated  pleasure 
as  an  act  of  discipline,  or  to  manifest 
your  forgiveness  and  generosity  in  al- 
lowing him  to  enjoy  it. 

It  may  be  thought  that  even  an  im- 
plied conditionality  between  good  be- 
havior and  indulgencies  sought  by  chil- 
dren, involves  the  very  evil  I  am  con- 
demning. But  I  readily  admit  that  it 
is  not  possible  nor  desirable  to  discon- 
nect happiness  and  obedience,  nor  to 
withhold  the  truth  that  the  one  is  a 
consequent  from,  and  in  the  bible  sense 
a  reward  for  the  other.  These  consid- 
erations, however,  should  be  permitted 
to  have  a  general  and  pervading  influ- 
ence, rather  than  be  plied  as  means  of 
procuring  a  specific  act  of  obedience, 
when  the  duty  to  obey  ought  to  be  ef- 
fectively enforced. 

It  may  be  proper  in  some  cases  to 
tell  a  child  that  if  he  will  forego  a  grati- 
fication which  he  now  asks,  or  perform 
a  certain  act,  or  submit  to  a  certain 
privation,  he  shall  have  a  greater  pleas- 
ure which  you  design  for  him ;  but  this 
should  be  where  no  intrinsic  right  or 
wrong  is  involved.  For  instance,  Fan- 
ny desires  leave  to  join  a  companion  to- 
day, in  some  scheme  of  pleasure  not  ob- 
jectionable in  itself — you  can  spare  her, 
and  are  willing  to  gratify  her  in  this 
way  if  it  is  the  best  way.  But  you 
have  another  scheme  in  view  for  her 
amusement  for  to-morrow — both  can 
not  be  executed.  There  is  no  objection 
to  stating  all  this  to  her  fairly,  telling 
her  which  you  prefer  of  the  two  propo- 
sals, and  leaving  her  to  choose — that  is, 
when  nothing  important  is  involved. 
Here  your  authority  is  not  comprom- 
ised ;  and  children  should  have  evidence 
that  their  wishes  are  never  wantonly 
denied,  or  their  highest  happiness  dis- 
regarded. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  self-love  or  self- 
gratification  as  among  the  motives  by 
which  parents  often  endeavor  to  enforce  » 
their  authority.  But  it  is  hoped  that 
the  illustrations  here  presented,  will 
lead  them  to  apply  the'views  at  which 
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I  have  hinted  to  other  practices  of  a 
similar  character.  Their  own  judgment 
and  observation  will  inform  them  when 
they  are  appealing  to  low  motives,  and 
procuring  nominal  obedience  from  a 
child,  which  they  tacitly  admit  that 
their  own  authority  is  insufficient  to 
command. 

It  is  impossible  to  touch  the  subject  of 
parental  authority,  without  being  re- 
minded of  the  many  points  which  re- 
quire  to  be  guarded  and  explained. 
Abounding  abuses  and  misapprehensions 
and  conflicting  theories,  each  put  in  a 
claim  for  attention  on  the  ground  of 
precluding  a  distorted  view  of  the  wri- 
ter's sentiments.  But  other  questions 
on  this  subject  must  be  waved  at  pre- 


sent. On  some  of  them  I  have  already 
expressed  my  own,  or  published  the 
opinions  of  others.  It  is  not  the  object 
of  this  article  to  show  whether  the  atti- 
tude of  direct  command  is  the  most 
suitable  one  for  a  parent  to  maintain,  or 
whether  his  intercourse  with  his  chil- 
dren would  more  wisely  be  like  that  be- 
tween friends  possessing  confidence  and 
affection  towards  each  other.  Children 
must  be  in  subordination  to  their  pa- 
rents ;  but  whatever  other  means  are 
used  to  insure  this  end,  let  no  resort 
ever  be  had  in  enforcing  a  command,  lo 
such  motives  as,  while  they  join  osten- 
sible obedience,  do  in  fact  weaken  au- 
thority and  strengthen  insubordination. 

Ed. 


For  the  Mothers'  Journal,  and  Family  Visitant, 

A     MOTHER'S      MEMORY. 


As  the  affectionate  mother  of  a  j'oung 
family  lies  languishing  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, and  feels  her  strength  daily  de- 
clining, the  certainty  that  she  must 
soon  close  up  her  account  with  all 
earthly  scenes,  and  pass  away  from 
this  state  of  existence,  strikes  on  her 
heart  with  most  appalling  weight. 

If  she  enjoy  a  hope  in  Christ,  it  is  not 
a  dread  of  the  last  struggle,  nor  a  shrink- 
ing from  an  untried  state  of  being,  but 
it  is  the  fond  clasping  of  affection's  ten- 
drels  around  the  dependant  objects  of 
her  love,  her  children.  It  is  the  dis- 
tressing apprehension  that  all  her  fond- 
ness and  care  will  soon  be  forgotten,  and 
the  instruction,  counsel  and  example  by 
which  she  has  endeavored  to  train  them 
for  virtue  and  happiness  be  forever  lost. 
If  she  suffer  imagination  to  glance  for- 
ward over  their  future  years,  she  beholds 
them  drifting  without  compass  or  polar 
star  over  the  tempestuous  billows  of 
life — and  she  turns  in  agony  from  the 
prospect. 

It  requires  strong  faith  to  resign  to 
the  care  of  Providence,  without  a  strug- 
gle, those  little  ones  whose  very  being 


|  is  entwined  with  our  own  ;  whose  every 
step  we  have  guarded,  and  to  whose 
thoughts  even  we  have  given  direction. 
Yet,  to  mothers  in  these  circumstances, 
there  is  much  consolation  in  the  evi- 
dence which  we  often  receive  that  very 
early  impressions  are  the  means  of  re- 
straining the  sinner  from  evil,  and  not 
unfrequently  of  converting  him  unto 
Christ.  That  mother's  teaching  who 
long  since  departed  to  her  rest,  received 
so  early,  it  may  be,  that  the  unexpanded 
mind  could  not  fully  grasp  its  meaning, 
has  been  in  maturer  years  recalled,  and 
not  only  understood,  but  felt. 

An  instance  in  which  the  cherished 
memory  of  a  pious  mother  appeared  to 
have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  char- 
acter of  a  daughter  was  lately  observed 
with  much  interest. 

Sophia  II.  was  about  eleven  years  of 
age.  She  was  a  child  whose  character 
was  strongly  marked,  and  towards  whom 
no  one  could  long  feel  indifferent.  Her 
manners  were  unusually  agreeable,  her 
temperament  ardent,  disposition  affec- 
tionate, and  taste  refined — but  withal, 
she  was  exceedingly  volatile,  and,  what 
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is  worse,  ofte.i  froward  and  perverse. 
Her  daily  work  was  erring  and  repent- 
ing ;  for  though  she  could  often  confess 
her  faults,  and  seem  for  a  few  moments 
desirous  to  amend,  nothing  made  a  last- 
ing impression  on  her  mind.  As  Sophia 
was  one  day  standing  by  me,  I  saw  her 
glancing  over  the  books  which  lay  on  a 
table  beside  me,  and  as  her  eye  fell  on  a 
No.  of  the  Mothers'  Journal  her  coun- 
tenance changed,  a  tear  started  down 
her  cheek,  and  she  took  it  in  her  hand 
saying,  "  I  should  like  to  read  this.  My 
mother  used  to  take  it." 

My  acquaintance  with  Sophia  had 
been  short,  and  of  the  parent  whom  she 
had  lost  more  than  a  year  previous,  I 
had  known  nothing  except  from  some 
information  she  had  given  me; — I  there- 
fore asked  her  if  her  mother  was  a  pious 
woman.  "O  yes,  indeed,"  said  she, 
with  a  look  and  emphasis  in  which  grief 
and  pleasure  blended  ;  then  instantly 
catching  her  handkerchief,  and  pressing 
it  to  her  face  with  both  her  hands,  she 
burst  into  a  most  violent,  convulsive  fit 
of  weeping.  For  a  few  moments  she 
became  a  little  more  comforted  when 
she  articulated  in  the  midst  of  her  sobs, 
"  very  pious,"  and  then  yielded  to  a  new 
paroxism  of  grief.  After  a  little  time, 
Sophia  commenced  reading  the  Journal, 
but  during  the  day  she  was  sober  and 
thoughtful,  and  though  usually  exces- 
sively fond  of  company,  and  the  most 
merry  and  gay  among  the  noisy  group, 
she  could  not  be  induced  to  engage  in 
any  recreation,  or  even  to  walk  out 
with  her  companions.  For  several  days 
the  effect  of  this  awakening  of  her  moth- 
er's image  was  apparent  in  her  quiet, 
docile  deportment,  and  in  an  evident 
watchfulness  over  her  own  spirit. 

This  motherless  daughter  was  at  that 
time  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  scene 
of  her  bereavement,  and  widely  separa- 
ted from  every  member  of  her  immediate 
family — yet  with  what  force  did  the 
power  of  association  present  to  her  mind 
that  dear  lost  friend,  the  moment  her 
eye  rested  on  an  object  once  prized  by 
that  mother,  and  familiar  in  her  home. 
And  the  question,  was  your  mother 
pious, — it  stirred  the  deepest  fountain 
of    feeling     within     her     affectionate 


heart ;  and  though  she  could  answer 
promptly  with  the  feeling  of  Cow- 
per  when  contemplating  his  mother's 
picture,  and  reflecting  on  her  safety  in 
the  heaven  of  rest, 

"  That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me"- 
yet  the  intense  agony  which  succeeded, 
doubtless  arose  from  the  prospect  of  an 
eternal  separation.  When  she  reflected 
that  her  mother  was  very  pious,  she 
would  naturally  contrast  her  own  char- 
acter with  that  of  her  departed  pa- 
rent, and  feel  that  she  was  very  wicked. 
This  thought  we  might  hope  would  be 
the  means  of  leading  her  so  to  see  her 
lost  state,  as  to  exercise  true  repentance 
towards  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Several  incidents  succeeded  this  of  a 
similar  kind,  one  of  which  was  particu- 
larly interesting,  as  it  showed  that 
another  child  of  the  same  pious  mother 
was  also  cherishing  her  memory  with 
tenderness.  Sophia  brought  her  a  letter 
and  paper  which  she  had  just  received 
from  a  brother  older  than  herself.  The 
fondness  with  which  he  dwelt  on  his 
dear  mother's  name,  reminding  his  sis- 
ter of  all  her  love,  and  of  her  precious 
religious  instruction,  was  truly  affect- 
ing. The  bustle  and  splendor  of  a  city 
to  which  he  had  been  introduced  since 
her  death,  could  not  banish  her  from  his 
mind.  He  thought  of  the  quiet  home 
where  her  gentle  care  once  presided, 
and  of  the  time  when  she  was  his  guar- 
dian and  counsellor.  The  paper  he 
sent  to  his  sister  because  it  contained 
some  touching  lines  on  the  subject  of  a 
mother's  death,  and  a  picture  in  which 
a  group  of  children  were  represented  as 
bending  in  sorrow  around  their  mother's 
grave.  Sophia  read  the  letter  and  po- 
etry repeatedly  with  many  tears,  and 
wearied  herself  with  examining  the  pic- 
ture. She  almost  thought  it  was  de- 
signed for  her  mother's  grave,  for  the 
number  of  children  was  the  same  her 
father  had,  and  the  scenery  around  she 
thought  looked  like  the  place  where 
they  laid  her  mother. 

For  many  days  which  followed  the 
reception  of  these  mementos  of  her 
dear  parent,  Sophia  needed  no  reproof. 
From    my    acquaintance    with    her,  I 
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should  suppose  no  other  influence  had 
half  the  effect  on  her  mind  as  that  of  her 
mother's  memory.  I  am  hoping  that 
this  effect  will  become  more  permanent 
as  her  mind  matures,  and  that  ere  long- 


such  a  reformation  will  be  produced  in 
her  character  as  will  render  her  every- 
thing that  is  desirable,  and  prepare  her 
to  join  her  sainted  mother  in  a  world  of 
purity  and  love.  l.  l.  h. 
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Mrs.  Allen — I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  a  letter  received  after  the 
death  of  our  little  daughter,  in  the  hope 
that  if  the  eye  of  some  bereaved  mother 
should  fall  upon  it,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal,  it  may  afford  the  same  conso- 
lation to  her  which  it  did  to  us  in  the 
time  of  our  severe  affliction. 

L.  B.  L. 

Dear  Brother  and  Sister— -I  have 
just  received  intelligence  from  M— — , 
by  which  I  learn  that  you  have  again 
been  doomed  to  drink  from  the  cup  of  af- 
fliction. I  feel  for  you,  and  would  fain 
administer  consolation  to  your  wounded 
spirits.  And,  though  the  sympathy  of 
one  who  can  by  no  means  appreciate 
the  full  meaning  of  parent,  who  can- 
not know  the  anguish  of  a  father's 
heart  or  the  bitterness  of  a  mother's 
tears,  as  they  mourn  the  loss  of  their 
first-born,  may  be  of  little  service 
to  you,  yet  I  rejoice  that  the  Balm  in 
Gilead  not  only  gives  peace  to  the  trou- 
bled conscience,  but  is  adapted  to  as- 
suage the  mourner's  grief.  For  all  the 
evils  of  sin  the  gospel  of  Jesus  furnishes 
a  sovereign  and  complete  remedy.  Go 
then  in  your  sorrow  and  roll  your  bur- 
dens upon  the  Lord. 

As  I  read  the  painful  intelligence,  I 
seemed  to  enter  the  family  circle  around 
which  the  best  affections  of  hearts  form- 
ed to  love  and  be  beloved  have  been 
wont  to  cluster.  It  was  the  usual  time 
of  devotion.  The  table  had  already 
been  spread,  and  each  of  the  well  re- 
membered household  had  partaken  his 
share  of  the  bounties  of  a  gracious  Pro- 
vidence: now  they  gather  around  the 


same  hearth  where  we  were  accustomed 
to  sit  or  kneel  to  worship  God.  I  see 
the  father  as  he  opens  the  Bible  and 
begins  to  read  from  the  oracles  of  hea- 
ven. I  behold  the  mother  sitting  in  her 
usual  place  and  watching,  with  a  plea- 
sure which  no  heart  but  her  own  can 
appreciate,  the  ever-changeful  smile 
of  the  infant  lying  upon  her  lap  or 
pressed  to  her  bosom.  I  mark  the  coun- 
tenance of  another,  telling  in  language 
more  intelligible  than  words  th^  lively 
interest  felt  in  the  services  to  which  she 
is  attending.  But  one  who  was  a  care- 
ful listener  to  the  reading  of  God's 
word,  one  who  often  asked  the  meaning 
of  its  truths,  is  not  there.  I  turn  to 
see  what  may  have  become  of  Harriet, 
and  as  my  eye  rests  on  her  now  vacant 
chair  standing  in  the  room's  farthest 
corner,  the  tear-drops  gathering  in  the 
mother's  eye  and  coursing  in  quick  suc- 
cession down  her  cheek,  speak  the  fear- 
ful tale — Harriet  is  dead. 

I  would  not,  though  mine  were  the 
power,  forbid  those  tears  to  flow.  I 
know  that  the  oft  riven  heart  cannot  but 
feel.  I  know  that  when  the  tendrils 
which  affection  twines  around  the  ob. 
ject  of  her  love  are  broken,  nature 
must  bleed.  I  know  that  the  emotions 
which  struggle  in  the  bosom  of  devoted 
parents,  as  for  the  last  time  they  gaze 
upon  the  dear  pledges  of  their  love,  must 
be  irrepressible.  Far  be  it  then  from 
me  to  stop  the  channel  through  which 
nature  has  designed  that  the  heart's 
sadness  should  flow  away.  Rather, 
much  rather,  be  mine  to  "  weep  with 
those  who  weep."  Rather  let  me  sit 
with  vou  in  the  desolation  of  your  own 
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loved  circle,  and  pour  afresh  into  your 
hearts  the  consolations  of  that  gospel 
which  I  trust  has  already  been  your 
Bolace. 

Might  1  be  the  bearer  to  you  of  but 
one  cup  of  joy,  I  should  esteem  my  lot 
fafjiappier  in  a  visit  to  the  house  of 
mourning  than  to  have  gone  to  a  house 
of  feasting.  But  what,  my  brother,  my 
sister,  shall  I  say  ?  Shall  I  recommend 
you  to  Jesus,  that  friend  who  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother  ?  Already,  I  trust, 
have  you  been  to  the  Saviour,  and  from 
the  mercy  seat  had  dispensed  to  you 
the  choicest,  richest  blessings.  Shall  I 
tell  you  of  the  compassion  of  our  hea- 
venly Father?  Already,  I  doubt  not, 
have  you  felt  that  compassion,  and,  as 
you  have  bowed  the  knee  in  prayer  and 
held  sweet  communion  with  the  unseen 
Jehovah,  have  experienced  the  blessed- 
ness of  those  who  "draw  nigh  unto 
God."  Need  I  inform  you  that  the 
hand  which  has  smitten  is  that  of  a  Fa- 
ther "  too  wise  to  err — too  good  to  be 
unkind  ?"  I  trust  that  you  have  bowed 
submissive  to  the  rod,  and  already,  with- 
out a  murmur,  have  said,  with  pious 
Job,  "The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  I 
of  the  Lord."     If  so,  I  doubt  not  you  i 


have  found  the  consolations  of  that  re- 
ligion which  you  have  not  only  profess, 
ed  to  love,  but  have  made  it  the  business 
of  your  life  to  recommend  to  others, 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  longings  of  the 
soul,  and  enable  you  in  the  hour  of  deep- 
est gloom  to  say,  "  Father,  thy  will  be 
done;"  and  anon,  as  the  cloud  of  sor- 
row has  passed  by,  and  the  sun  of  right- 
eousness shined  upon  you,  to  exclaim, 
with  holy  exultation,  "  It  is  good  for 
me  that  I  have  been  afflicted." 

While,  then,  you  mourn,  let  not  your 
hearts  despond.  Rather  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  find  occasion  for  gratitude. 
Be  grateful  that  your  child  was  spared 
to  you  so  long,  and  that  she  was  made 
to  you  a  source  of  so  much  joy.  Be 
grateful  that  so  many  blessings  are  yet 
continued  to  you.  Above  all,  be  grate- 
ful  that,  while  every  stream  of  earthly 
good  is  constantly  liable  to  fail,  there 
is  a  fountain  from  which  streams  of 
blessedness  will  for  ever  flow.  Yes, 
though  earthly  hopes  be  but  blasted 
gourds,  and  all  whom  we  have  may  be 
removed  from  our  sight,  there  is  a  friend 
who  invites  us  to  the  embrace  of  his  af- 
fection,  and  who  has  said,  "  I  will  never 
leave  you  nor  forsake  you." 


For  the  Mothers'  Journal,  and  Family  Visitant. 

A     WORD     SUGGESTED    BY    THE    PRESENT    STATE 
OF     LITERATURE. 


Notwithstanding  the  various  opin- 
ions concerning  fictitious  reading,  no 
sensible  person  will  deny  that  we  have 
quite  too  much  of  it  at  the  present  day, 
and  that  unless  parents  are  particularly 
watchful,  this  flood  of  nothings,  over- 
whelming all  that  is  too  weighty  to  be 
borne  upon  its  tide,  will  produce  disas- 
trous consequences.  The  question  is 
not  now  whether  there  is  danger  of 
harm,  but  how  this  harm  may  be  pre- 


vented. Fictitious  works  are  so  cheap, 
and  so  easily  obtained,  that  they  creep, 
how  one  scarcely  knows,  into  every  fa- 
mily ;  and  young  persons,  who  are  na- 
turally averse  to  the  labor  ,of  thinking, 
and  love  whatever  keeps  pace  with  their 
own  warm  imaginations,  seize  on  them 
with  avidity.  And  has  the  two-volume 
novel  lost  any  of  its  harmful  qualities, 
because  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  mam- 
moth weekly  sheet?     Or  are  false  phi- 
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losophy  and  false  feeling  less  false,  be- 
cause concentrated  into  a  dozen  maga- 
zine pages  ?  But  what  is  to  be  done  1 
Your  daughter  receives  a  newspaper 
from  perhaps  a  school  friend  or  a  cousin 
through  the  post  office,  and  3^011  are 
shocked  to  learn  that  she  is  reading  one 
of  Bulwer's  novels  ;  then  comes  a  mag- 
gaalne — it  is  less  formidable,  certainly, 
but  are  you  sure  that  it  contains  nothing- 
objectionable  ?  nothing  kindred  to  "Bid- 
dy Woodhuil,"  and  others  of  its  class? 

American  literature,  (if  indeed  we 
may  lay  any  claim  to  literature  as  "  an 
article  of  home  manufacture,")  is  in  a 
deplorable  state ;  our  best  writers  are 
almost  silent,  and  when  they  do  attempt 
any  thing,  they  seem  content  to  make 
very  slight  efforts.  Magazine  writing 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  wishy  washy 
stuff,  if  nothing  worse,  the  order  of  ma- 
gazines. Of  course  I  speak  now  in 
general  terms,  and  the  discriminating 
parent  must  take  note  of  the  many  ho- 
norable exceptions.  One  merely  literary 
periodical  is  enough  for  the  young  peo- 
ple of  any  family,  and  that  should  be  of 
a  first-rate  order.  Parents  make  a  great 
mistake  in  not  allowing  this  luxury,  and 
in  most  cases  they  must  blame  them- 
selves if  their  daughters  have  not  suffi- 
cient taste  to  discriminate  between  ele- 
gant literature  and  the  worthless  trash, 
to  which,  as  I  heard  a  lady  observe  not 
long  since,  "  they  seem  to  take  instinc- 
tively." 

Placing  an  interdiction  on  novel- 
reading,  is,  or  has  been,  very  common 
in  Christian  families;  but,  however 
good  people  may  be  shocked  by  the  de- 
claration, I  believe  the  principal  effect 
of  this  is  only  to  destroy  the  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  that  should  exist 
between  parents  and  children.  There 
is  so  much  of  the  rash  curiosity  of  mo- 
ther Eve,  in  the  young  lady  who  is  old 
enough  to  require  the  prohibition,  that 
she  must  have  an  unusual  amount  of 
better  qualities  to  enable  her  to  resist 
the  temptation.  She  ventures  to  diso- 
bey "this  once,"  convinced  that  no  one 
will  ever  know  it ;  is  delighted,  (for,  to 
persons  of  lively  imagination,  words  are 
certainly   delightful,)    finds    her  judg- 


ment overpowered  by  fancy,  and  con- 
cludes that  old  people  must  be  very 
prosy  and  bigoted  to  shut  out  from  the 
young  such  a  source  of  enjoyment. 
This  last  conclusion  is  no  trifle.  When 
the  daughter  seeks  amusement  or  grati- 
fication in  things  without  the  pale  of  her 
mother's  sympathies,  she  sets  her  foot 
on  dangerous  ground,  and  I  would  not 
dare  follow  her  farther.  There  is  ano- 
ther mode  of  managing  under  this  pro- 
nibition.  By  evasion,  a  young  lady 
may  avoid  actual  disobedience,  and 
cheat  her  conscience  into  quiet,  or  at 
most  nothing  worse  than  an  occasional 
whisper,  scarce  amounting  to  a  remon- 
strance. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  are  not 
novels,  and  so  her  head  may  be  cram- 
med full  of  fo!i3r,  so  that  she  sees  a  lord 
in  every  cub-driver,  and  a  noble  lady 
in  every  washer-woman — no,  not  wash- 
er-woman, strawberry-girl — while  she 
inveighs  against  novels,  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  a  devotee. 

What,  then,  can  the  troubled,  anxious 
mother  do  1  How  stem  the  tide  of  this 
fearfully  increasing  evil  !  The  usual 
mode  is  warning  and  remonstrance. 
This  is  proper.  Both  should  be  em- 
ployed, but  so  carefully  as  not  to  defeat 
their  own  object.  Would  you  remon- 
strate with  the  drunkard  when  intoxi- 
cated, or  warn  the  gamester  while  hur- 
ried away  by  ihe  excitement  of  play. 
The  judgment  must  be  strong  enough, 
to  be  capable  of  conviction,  before  you 
can  convince  it,  or  at  least  make  it  stay, 
convinced.  Very  probably  your  daugh- 
ter can  descant  on  the  evils  of  romance- 
reading  as  fluently  as  yourself,  but  yet 
she  reads,  thinking  her  own  case  an 
exception.  The  writer  of  this  article 
recollects  some  years  ago  being  warned 
by  a  very  sensible  miss  of  sixteen  against 
the  works  of  a  popular  author,  while  at 
that  very  time  a  book  from  the  self-same 
pen  lay  scarce  concealed  beneath  her 
embroidery  frame.  The  position  of  the 
little  monitor  at  the  time  was  ludicrous 
in  the  extreme,  so  secure  in  her  own 
power  of  repelling  evil,  and  so  clear- 
sighted with  regard  to  her  friends.  In- 
doedjchildren  may  theorize  almost  as  well 
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as  their  parents,  but  theory  is  only  the 
walls  guarding  the  treasure.  Useless 
are  these  walls  to  restore  the  lost. 

Before  a  taste  for  this  species  of  dis- 
sipation is  formed,  it  is  easy  to  direct 
the  young  mind  properly,  but  after  it  is 
ibrmed  there  is  nothing  better  than, 
as  they  say  on  the  prairies,  making 
*  fire  fight  fire."  Don't  tell  a  young  girl 
buried  in  the  sweets  of  a  fascinating 
romance  that  she  had  better  be  engaged 
with  more  solid  reading,  but  decoy  her 
by  something  that  will  feast  the  intel- 
lect and  interest  the  imagination  at  the 
same  time.  Array  taste  against  taste, 
the  true  against  the  false,  and  there  is 
but  little  doubt  on  which  side  will  be  the 
victory. 

But  this  is  a  delicate  matter,  and  the 
mother  who  finished  her  education  some 
twenty  years  ago  when  she  left  school, 
is  quite  unprepared  for  it.  She  who  is 
so  absorbed  in  family  cares  of  a  grosser 
nature,  as  to  be  unable  to  direct  her 
daughters'  tastes,  has  no  right  to  blame 
those  daughters,  if  they  prefer  the  fasci- 
nating follies  of  the  day,  to  the  too  of- 
ten dry,  though,  if  properly  appreciated, 
useful  works,  which  she  recommends  to 
them  from  hearsay,  rather  than  from 
any  interest  that  she  has  herself  taken 
in  them.  Mothers  must  read,  if  they 
would  not  have  their  children  consider 
them  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  ;  they 
must  preserve  in  some  degree  the  fresh- 
ness of  youthful  feeling,  if  they  would 
not  raise  a  barrier  between  themselves 
and  the  young  hearts  around  them  ;  for 
sympathy  is  a  stronger  bond  of  union 
than  the  ties  of  blood.  When  the 
warm,  perhaps  erring  imagination  of  a 
bright  glad  spirit,  is  chilled  by  the  re- 
pulsive worldliness  of  her  whose  hand 
should  prune  its  luxuriance,  guide  its 
waywardness,  and  strengthen  it  in  its 
upward  tendencies,  no  wonder  that  it 
turns  aside  and  clings  to  fa|lse  supports, 
mistaking  evil  for  good,  and  good  for 
foolishness.  The  mother  may  then  ex- 
hort and  command.  God  has  implanted 
a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  her  children's 
hearts,  and  if  this  is  not  led  to  expand 
on  objects  of  real  beauty  in  the  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  physical  world,  it  will  be 
won  by  falsehood  arrayed  in  beauty's 
garb. 


Light  reading  ought  not  to  be  en- 
tirely discouraged,  but  whatever  is  fit 
for  the  child  is  fit  for  the  mother,  and 
they  should  read  together.  Books  should 
never  be  recommended  for  private  read- 
ing, which  it  is  not  certain  the  young 
lady  will  comprehend  and  appreciate, 
as  reading  for  the  mere  name  encou- 
rages the  most  dangerous  kind  of  intel- 
lectual dissipation.  It  is  singular  what 
interest  may  be  thrown  around  even  a 
dull  book,  by  a  judicious  remark  here 
and  another  there,  a  dissent  or  word  of 
approbation  ;  and  such  a  course  encou- 
rages a  cautious  examination  of  theo- 
ries and  sentiments  in  the  last  degree 
useful  to  the  young. 

No  mother  should  be  without  a  taste 
for  poetry,  and  if  she  has  it  not  she 
should  endeavor  to  cultivate  it.  Little 
as  most  young  people  know  of  rythmical 
excellence,  the  poesy  of  their  natures 
gives  a  coloring  of  romance  to  every- 
thing of  life,  and  this  needs  to  be 
directed  to  its  proper  channel.  It  would 
be  astonishing,  that  among  the  enthusi- 
astic lovers  of  romance,  of  whom  the 
world  is  now  full,  there  are  so  few 
capable  of  appreciating  true  poetry, 
were  it  not  that  there  are  fewer  still 
even  among  well  educated  mothers,  who 
scarce  know  the  difference  between  the 
highest  efforts  of  genius  and  the  dog- 
gerel of  the  newly-fledged  newspaper 
scribbler.  "  I  have  read  it  a  great  ma- 
ny times,  but  it  never  sounded  so  to  me 
before,"  said  a  bright  little  girl,  of  Bry- 
ant's "June,"  and  it  was  only  for  the 
simple  reason  that  her  attention  had 
not  been  directed  to  its  beauties,  the 
world  of  written  poetry  being  so  new 
to  her,  that  she  needed  a  guide.  This 
same  child,  however,  had  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  beauties  in  the 
dangerous  tide  daily  issuing  from  the 
public  press,  and  it  was  to  win  her  from 
these  without  alarming  her  jealousy, 
that  her  attention  was  directed  to  other 
things. 

As  easy  would  it  be  to  purify  the 
stream  flowing  from  a  poisoned  foun- 
tain, as  to  remedy,  by  turning  the  at- 
tention to  a  single  branch,  the  wide- 
spreading  evils  which  have  their  origin 
in  a  perverted  judgment  and  misguided 
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fancy.  The  mind  must  be  its  own  regu- 
lator :  the  parent  must  detect  the  wrong 
by  observing  externals,  but  by  operating 
on  these  alone,  she  gains  but  little  pow- 
er over  the  delicate  machinery  within. 
She  may,  by  her  maternal  authority, 
stop  one  wheel,  but  this  very  act  may 
and  is  indeed  very  likely  to  put  a  more 
dangerous  one  in  motion.  How  dare 
she  then,  without  being  perfectly  fami- 
liar with  this  whole  interior  workman- 
ship, lay  her  finger  upon  a  single  link  of 
that  chain  which  binds  the  conflicting 
elements  of  the  immortal  mind  ?  "  But," 
says  one,  "  it  is  never  wrong  to  prevent 
evil."  When  the  fountain  bursts  forth 
in  the  wrong  direction,  would  you  shut 
the  waters  up  again,  allowing  no  avenue 
of  escape?  It  is  so  that  many  strive  to 
act  with  the  ever-gushing,  unquiet  foun- 
tain of  the  immortal  spirit,  and  no  won- 
der that  it  soon  becomes  uncontrollable. 
The  mind,  as  before  observed,  must  be 
its  own  regulator,  and  it  is  the  parent's 
duty  to  prepare  it  for  the  work.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  task  that  could  be 
assigned.  It  is  easier  to  govern  the  ac- 
tions of  children  than  our  own,  but  to  fit 
them  for  self-government  is  indeed  a 
Herculean  labor.  A  mother  must 
watch  herself  and  watch  her  children  ; 


she  must  be  prompt  to  act,  yet  not  se- 
vere in  judging  ;  she  must  not  palliate 
wrong,  but  she  should  never  weary  of 
forgiving;  for  their  sakes she  must  study 
books,  and  study  nature,  and  study  the 
world  around  her  ;  she  must  sympathize 
with  what  to  her  seems  foolish,  and 
tread  again  the  path  which  has  already 
wearied  her,  lest  they  should  walk  alone 
and  give  too  much  heed  to  the  phan- 
toms which  dance  around  them.  The 
mother  can  have  no  rest ;  not  a  mo- 
ment can  she  cast  the  burden  from  her 
heart  and  feel  free  ;  but  if  she  be  a  true 
mother,  she  will  love  that  burden  the 
more,  the  heavier  it  grows.  She  will 
not  think  her  work  is  done  when  she 
has  performed  her  round  of  household 
duties,  but  she  will  feel  that  to  the  im- 
mortal, the  invisible,  stamped  with  the 
likeness  of  the  deity,  and  yet  with  all 
that  is  God-iike  weighed  down  and 
warped  by  sin,  is  her  mission.  Self- 
sacrifice  must  be  the  every-day  busi- 
ness of  her  life ;  but  she  will  not  com- 
plain of  this,  for  in  the  performance  of 
her  duties  she  finds  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment, and  in  the  well-being  of  those 
dearer  to  her  than  her  own  existence, 
she  finds  a  still  greater  reward. 


For  the  Mothers'  Journal,  and  Family  Visitant. 

THE     MOTHER'S     CLOSET,    AND     HER    PRAYERS 

ANSWERED. 


My  dear  Mrs.  Allen — I  am  one 
of  the  number  of  those  who  have  been 
favored  with  the  perusal  of  your  excel- 
lent publication,  the  Mothers'  Journal. 
From  its  commencement,  until  within 
two  years,  I  have  been  a  subscriber, 
and  have  acted  as  private  agent.  Since 
that  time,  I  have  been  unable  to  do  so 
on  account  of  ill  helath,  (being  confined 
principally  at  home.)  I  however,  con- 
tinue to  read,  and  more  than  ever  to 
admire  your  excellent  work.  I  wish  it 
Vol.  8—20. 


could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
mother  in  Illinois,  for  never  was  there 
a  country,  where  light  was  more  need- 
ed on  the  subject  of  training,  and  edu- 
cating children. 

But  where  is  the  mother,  who  does  not 
feel  the  need  of  every  possible  assistance, 
and  instruction  in  this  most  important 
work?  A  work  that  involves  not  only 
the  happiness  of  a  family,  but  of  a 
world  !  Nay,  more  ;  a  work  that  in- 
volves eternal  consequences  f     W  ho  can 
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calculate  the  amount  of  good,  or  evil, 
derived  from  the  training  of  one  family? 
The  virtuous  or  vicious  principles  im- 
bibed, descending  perhaps,  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  even  to  the  end  of 
time,  and  determining  the  eternal  des- 
tiny of  millions  of  immortal  souls  ? 
Where  is  the  mother  who  would  not  ex- 
claim, in  view  of  her  own  responsibili- 
ties, "Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?" 

The  grace  of  God  alone  can  enable 
us  to  perform  our  duty  as  mothers,  and 
as  guardians  of  the  immortal  interests 
of  our  children. 

May  you,  my  dear  sister,  be  assisted  in 
your  labor  of  love  for  our  good,  not  only 
by  a  hearty  concurrence  in  sustaining 
your  paper,  but  also  by  the  gratitude 
and  prayers  of  every  mother. 

I  have  always  shrunk  from  the  idea 
that  any  production  of  my  inexperienced 
and.  incompetent  pen,  should  ever  meet 
the  public  eye.  But  prostrated  as  I  now 
am,  and  have  been  for  many  months 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  (perhaps  of 
death,)  and  feeling  as  I  da,  that  earth  is 
receding,  and  eternity  approaching,  I 
am  more  than  ever  desirous,  that  all  my 
ransomed  powers  should  be  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's 
cause.  I  feel  that  every  talent  ought 
to  be  improved;  and  that  if  I  possess 
but  one,  it  is  not  right  that  I  should  bury 
it  in  the  earth. 

I  have  recently  thought  that  per- 
haps my  experience,  might  be  an  en- 
couragement to  some  tender  mother,  or 
some  lonely  orphan.  And  as  you  seem 
to  receive  but  few  (if  any,)  communica- 
tions from  these  "  western  wilds,"  I 
will  send  you  a  brief  sketch  from  "real 
life,"  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish, if  you  find  in  it  anything  useful  or 
interesting,  or  that  will  help  to  supply 
the  vacuum  of  more  important  matter, 
Or  you  can  take  it  "to  light  your  lamp 
with,"  as  one  of  your  correspondents 
has  playfully  remarked. 

It  was  my  happy  lot  to  be  blest  with 
pious  parents ;  and  I  have  from  early 
childhood,  felt  in  my  own  soul  the  bles- 
sed influence  which  their  piety  threw 
around  them  ;  diffusing  itself  into  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  their  children. 


and  preparing  them  to  resist  with  firm- 
ness the  sophistry  of  infidels,  and  tho 
machinations  of  the  adversary  of  souls. 
The  prayers  and  instructions  of  my 
parents,  was  their  only  legacy  :  but  I 
would  not  exchange  it  for  the  treasures 
of  Peru,  or  the  diamonds  of  Golconda. 
The  benign  influence  of  that  religion 
which  they  professed  and  adorned,  has 
been  as  a  light  to  my  path,  through  all 
the  thorny  maze  of  life,  and  has  shed  a 
halo  of  happiness  around  my  soul,  when 
every  earthly  tie  seemed  severed,  and  the 
world  appeared  as  dark,  as  when  the 
glorious  luminary  of  day  was  yet  un- 
created. 

The  clods  of  the  valley  rested  on  the 
tender  bosom  of  my  mother,  before  I  was 
six    years   old,     But  her  prayers  will 
never    be  forgotten.     The    country  in 
j  which  we  at  that  time  resided  was  new, 
I  and    we,   like  our  neighbors,   lived   in 
[  (what  we  call  in  the  west,)  "a  log  cabin," 
j  with  only  one  room.      Where  then  was 
the  closet  for  a  praying  mother  ?     Na- 
ture had  kindly  provided  one      In  a  re- 
tired and  uncultivated   part  of  our  gar- 
den, grew  a  large  tree,  which  from  some 
cause,  was  blighted  and  dead  ;  leaving 
a  large  cavity  in  one  side  of  its  trunk. 
Around  this,  sprung  up  beautiful  green 
shoots,  forming  a  natural  arbor,  and  a  de- 
lightful Bethel  for  my  praying  mother. 

Often  have  J,  with  my  little  brother,  fol- 
lowed her  to  that  sacred  spot,  and  listened 
with  awe  to  her  intercessions  at  a  throne 
of  grace.  What  a  striking  emblem  was 
that  blighted  tree  !  And  how  soon  were 
we  left,  like  those  tender  shoots,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  dead  ! 
And  if  not,  like  them,  to  beautify  the 
earth,  yet  I  trust,  to  flourish  in  the  gar- 
den of  our  God. 

After  the  death  of  my  mother,  the 
work  of  parental  instruction  devolved 
upon  my  father ;  and  he  was  never  re. 
miss  in  the  discharge  of  any  known 
duty.  His  instructions  left  an  impress 
on  my  heart,  that  will  never  be  effaced, 
until  its  latest  pulse  shall  cease  to  beat. 
And  what  were  the  consequences  of  his 
untiring  zeal,  and  unceasing  prayers, 
added  to  those  of  my  sainted  mother, — 
the  sequel  will  show. 
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Of  nine  children,  all  except  two,  pro- 
fessed religion  in  early  childhood  or 
youth.  Of  these  two,  one  professed  a 
hope  in  Christ  at  a  more  advanced  age, 
and  is  now  a  bright  and  shining  light ; 
and  the  other  found  an  early  and  a 
watery  grave.  His  sudden  death  left 
him  no  opportunity  to  express  his  feel- 
ings ;  but  his  exemplary  life  and  serious 
demeanor,  (added  perhaps  to  fhe  assu- 
rance of  his  mother's  faith,  that  all  her 
children  should  be  given  her,)  gave  us 
reason  to  hope  that  he  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  renewing  grace.  Of  the 
remaining  seven,  two  became  mission- 
aries to  a  distant  land.  And  of  their 
numerous  train  of  grandchildren,  all,  or 
nearly  all  who  have  arrived  at  years  of 
accountability,  have  professed  hope  in 
the  Saviour,  and  most  of  them  are 
preachers  or  teachers. 

I  have  been  successively  the  wife  of 
two  devoted  servants  of  God.  One  has 
gone  to  his  rest,  and  is  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  his  faithful  labors  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  cross.  The  other  is  still 
laboring  in  the  field,  and  I  trust,  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  salvation  of 
many  souls. 

I  have  also  been  the  happy  mother  of 
three  lovely  children  ;  two  of  whom  God 
has  sanctified,  and  taken  to  himself, 
and  they  are  now  "following  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth."  I  have  still 
one  little  son,  and  I  feel  that  like  Sam- 
uel, he  is  lent  to  the  Lord/'  either  to 
labor  in   his  vineyard,  or  to  be  trans- 


planted to  his  courts  above.  I  feel  that 
I  am  incapable  of  training  him  as  I 
ought ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  example 
of  my  sainted  parents,  (for  they  have 
both  gone  to  their  rest,)  I  should  often 
feel  quite  discouraged  in  view  of  my 
inability  to  do  justice  to  my  darling 
child. 

It  is  a  rich  consolation  to  me,  that 
mothers  are  endeavoring  to  assist  each 
other  by  their  experience  and  prayers  ; 
and  to  feel  that  I  have  an  interest  in 
their  intercessions. 

In  the  west,  we  peculiarly  need  every 
encouragement  and  assistance.  Almost 
every  mother  is  obliged  to  be  her  own 
housekeeper  and  nurse,  and  with  all  the 
inconveniences  she  has  to  encounter, 
but  little  time  is  left  from  necessary 
labor,  to  devote  to  the  education  of  her 
children.  She  is  obliged  to  adopt  the 
method  of  the  Israelite,  "  Speaking  to 
them  when  she  walks  by  the  way,  when 
she  lies  down,  and  when  she  rises  up," 
&c. 

There  is  no  relation  on  earth,  so  in- 
teresting and  responsible,  as  that  which 
mothers  sustain  to  their  beloved  off- 
spring. Guardians  of  immortal  souls  ! 
and  of  those  too,  whom  we  love  better 
than  our  own  existence  !  That  God 
may  give  us  grace,  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge the  delightful,  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible duties  that  devolve  upon  us,  is 
the  fervent  prayer  of  a 

Western  Mother. 

Illinois,  1S43. 


From    the  Southern  Recorder, 

A     FATAL     ERROR, 


Messrs',  Editors  —  I  have  recently 
had  occasion  to  examine  with  painful 
accuracy  a  portion  of  my  conduct  in 
the  exercise  of  parental  authority.  It 
has  brought  me  to  a  conclusion  which 
it  would  be  well,  in  my  opinion,  to  im- 
press upon  the  mind  of  every  one  stan- 
ding in  that  relation.  It  is  this  :  That 
one  of  the  greatest  errors  of  the  age    is 


the  desire  of  parents  to  make  profession- 
al men  of  their  sons,  and  to  marry  their 
daughters  to  professional  men,  The 
following  circumstance  brings  mo  to  the 
above  conclusion  : 

My  eldest  son  was  of  considerable 
talents.  I  educated  him  liberally,  with 
an  eye  to  his  adopting  one  of  the  learn- 
ed professions,  (acting  under    the  mis- 
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taken  notion,  that  no  one  else  had 
use  for  a  liberal  education.)  When  he 
had  fitted  himself,  as  I  supposed,  to  en- 
ter upon  his  career  of  life,  I  directed 
him  to  make  choice  of  a  profession  ; 
taking  care,  however,  to  show  him  by 
my  conduct,  and  by  my  words  too,  that 
it  would  gratify  me  very  much  if  he 
would  choose  the  legal  profession. — 
He  choSfc  the  Law — devoted  twelve 
months  to  study — was  examined  in 
open  Court,  and  with  the  sickly  cer- 
emony of  Georgia  Jurisprudence,  was 
licensed.  Furnished  with  a  small  li- 
brary, he  opened  an  office.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  previous  and  present  good 
conduct,  he  soon  obtained  a  practice 
which  supported  him  in  good  style. 
But  to  my  great  disappointment  and 
chagrin,  I  discovered  that  in  the  same 
ratio  in  which  his  practice  increased, 
the  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  which 
characterized  his  youth,  decreased.  Yet 
he  continued  attentive  to  buisness,  and 
would  occasionally  make  a  mighty  ef- 
fort to  assume  that  never  failing  ac- 
companiment of  a  successful  practition- 
er of  the  law,  independence.  It  how- 
ever did  not  sit  well  upon  him  ;  it  was 
evident  that  though  apparently  cheer- 
ful in  the  crowd,  there  was  to  his  pa- 
rents a  great  decline  in  that  healthful 
flow  of  spirits,  and  those  indescribable 
evidences  by  which  a  parent  can  judge 
of  the  enjoyment  and  happiness  of 
their  son.  I  spoke  to  him  of  his  dejec- 
tion. I  urged  upon  him  the  propriety 
of  taking  exercise,  morning  rides  and 
evening  rides.  He  did  so,  but  still  he 
remained  the  same  dejected  son.  I  had 
attempted  a  cure  without  knowing  ei- 
ther the  malady  or  the  cause  of  it,  and 
as  was  natural,  I  failed.  Soon  after 
this,  at  the  close  of  a  Superior  Court,  he 
was  taken  suddenly  very  ill.  The  phy- 
sicians pronounced  the  disease  to  be 
brain  fever.  He  was  watched  and 
nursed  with  all  the  care  and  anxiety 
that  parents  and  friends  could  give  and 


feel.  The  best  medical  aid  in  all  the 
country  was  obtained.  But  alas  !  it 
was  all  in  vain.  He  died,  was  buried, 
much  regretted  by  numerous  relatives 
and  friends.  Shortly  after  this  sad 
event,  when  the  grief  and  mourning  of 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  had  a  little 
abated,  I  was  examining  his  papers,  and 
found  a  letter  addressed  to  myself  in  his 
own  handwriting.  I  opened  it  quick- 
ly, as  I  thought  it  was  something  of  im- 
portance.    It  ran  thus  : 

"  Dear  Parents — Do  not  manifest  so 
much  anxiety  about  the  rest  of  your  chil- 
dren becoming  great  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
as  you  did  about  me.  I  die  a  victim  to  the 
overanxious  solicitude  of  parents  about 
my  greatness.  If  you  had  delayed  a  little 
longer,  when  you  directed  me  to  choose 
the  profession  of  the  law,  I  would  have 
made  the  following  choice  ;  it  would 
have  suited  my  temperament  much  bet- 
ter, and  I  would  doubtless  to-day  have 
been  a  happy  man  :  Another  term  at 
school  devoted  to  the  study  of  Chemis- 
try—then a  small  farm,  with  the  little 
aid  you  could  have  given  me,  and  in 
agricultural  pursuits  I  would  have  sought 
that  happiness,  usefulness  and  distinc- 
tion, which  the  law  has  failed  to  give 
me.  But  to  gratify  you,  I  have  sacri- 
ficed health  and  enjoyment,  and  will 
soon,  I  fear,  have  to  «  sacrifice  life  it- 
self.' Your  son, ." 

If  the  recital  of  this  circumstance 
will  have  any  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  those  parents  that  may  chance  to  read 
it,  in  banishing  the  error  common  to 
the  age,  that  greatness  and  goodness 
cannot  be  found  among  those  who  earn 
their  bread  "by  the  sweat  of  the  brow," 
the  feelings  of  a  sorrowing  father  will 
be  somewhat  soothed  ;  and  though  he 
must  carry  with  him  to  the  grave  the 
sad  recollection  of  his  error,  yet  he  will 
find  some  solace  in  the  thought  that  he 
has  made  an  effort  to  save  others  from 
that  misery  under  which  he  now  suf- 
fers. A.  O.  M. 


SALLY    ADAMS,     THE     USEFUL    GIRL. 


Sometimes  young  folks  are  apt  to 
excuse  their  own  laziness,  by  saying, 
■*  What  can  we  do?  We  are  too  young 
to  work ;  we  shall  have  enough  to  do 
in  a  few  years  ;  we  must  enjoy  ourselves 
now."  Let  such  children  read  about 
Sally  Adams,  and  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves.  She  is  about  eleven  years  old, 
and  is  the  eldest  of  seven  children.  Her 
father  is  a  wood-cutter,  a  quiet  hard- 
working  man.  Between  four  and  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Sally  gets  up, 
the  first  in  the  house,  and  lights  the  fire, 
and  sweeps  the  cottage,  and  gets  break- 
fast ready.  She  then  dresses  the  chil- 
dren, nurses  the  baby,  and  when  she 
can,  hears  the  little  ones  say  their  les- 
sons. When  baby  is  asleep,  she  has 
some  sewing  or  washing  to  do, or  some- 
thing else  at  hand  to  take  up  in  her  spare 
moments.  Time  never  hangs  heavy 
on  her  hands,  because  she  has  always 
plenty  to  do,  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

Sally  is  not  only  useful  at  home,  but 
she  takes  her  father's  dinner  to  him 
when  at  work  in  the  woods.  She  runs 
to  the  shop  for  her  mother;  and  when- 
ever sent  on  an  errand,  she  always  goes 
"quick  march." 

You  might  suppose  that  Sally  learned 
but  little  ;  but  I  assure  you  she  is  one 
of  my  best  and  most  forward  scholars. 
Her  mother,  seeing  her  so  diligent,  lets 
her  have  a  few  spare  minutes  now  and 
then  to  learn  her  lessons,  when  the 
other  children  are  asleep  ;  and  as  the 
rest  of  the  family  sleep  longer  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  and  Sally  gets  up  earlier, 
she  always  manages  to  come  with  her 
lesson  ready.  Sally  is  so  fond  of  her 
bible  and  prayer,  that  I  hope  she  is  truly 
earnest  in  attending  to  the  concerns  of 
her  soul ;  she  tells  me  she  wishes  to  be 
good,  but  she  often  finds  her  heart  hard 
and  deceitful.     I  have  endeavored  to 


point  her  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  sinner's 
only  hope,  and  I  hope  my  young  scholar 
is  placing  her  trust  in  hira. 

On  the  last  Sabbath  she  saw  old  Jef- 
frey Parker  taking  up  water  with  his 
hand  from  the  little  spring  in  the  sand- 
stone rock.  Now,  the  water  was  low, 
and  the  old  man  could  not  get  at  it  with- 
out difficulty  ;  so  Sa!iy  ran  into  the  cot- 
tage again  for  a  little  cup,  that  old  Jef- 
frey might  drink  with  more  comfort : 
she  looked  happy  while  the  old  man  was 
drinking  a  nice  cool  draught.  Away 
she  skipped,  to  make  up  her  lost  time  ; 
but  when  she  came  to  the  stile  that  leads 
into  the  barley-field,  a  piece  of  orange 
peel  lay  on  the  broad  stone  at  the  foot 
of  the  stile;  so  Sally  flirted  away  the 
orange  peel  into  the  ditch  with  her  foot, 
lest  it  should  make  any  one  fall. 

On  her  way  to  school,  for  she  was  in 
good  time,  she  ran  round  with  a  nice 
little  book  which  had  been  given  her, 
to  leave  it  with  Susan  Ford  ;  for  poor 
Susan  was  unwell,  and  notable  to  attend 
the  house  of  God. 

You  will,  perhaps,/think  that  these 
little  kindnesses  are  worth  nothing;  but 
I  think  far  otherwise.  If  Sally  had  gold 
and  silver,  she  would  freely  give  it,  to 
make  others  happy  ;  but  having  neither 
the  one  or  the  other,  she  does  what  she 
can.  Go  where  she  may,  she  is  always 
welcome,  because  she  is  always  of  ser- 
vice to  those  around  her. 

Sally  Adams  is  poor,  and  likely  to  be 
so,  but  she  is  a  kind-hearted,  useful  little 
girl,  and  I  had  rather  see  her  as  she  is, 
—simply  clad,  loving  the  Saviour,  and 
going  about  doing  good,  with  an  humble 
heart,  than  riding,  with  fine  clothes  and 
a  proud  spirit,  in  a  coach  and  six.— 
Children's  Tracts,  by  London  Religious 
Tract  Society, 


FEATS     OF     INFANCY 


Surely  no  one  can  bo  so  grave,  or  so  indif- 
ferent to  the  little  'originals'  of  the  picture 
drawn  in  the  following  paragraph,  as  not  to  be 
'  provoked  to  mirthfulness'  by  its  porusal.  The 
writer,  who  calls  himself  a  bachelor,  says  that 
sometimes  one  of  his  own  class,  desirous  of 
gratifying  a  fond  mother,  attempts  to  kiss  her 
little  darling — 

"But  mark  the  quick  wing  of  ven- 
geance !  Darting  from  its  lurking 
place  in  the  mouth,  out  flies  the  little 
doubled  fist,  and  slams  a  well  beslab- 
bered  biscuit  into  the  face  of  the  intru- 
der. He  recoils,  with  his  'reeking  hon- 
ors fresh  upon  him,'  and  the  little  squab 
coos  in  triumph  at  his  failure. 

"  Tffis  habit  of  using  its  fingers, 
whether  it  arise   from  *  combativeness,' 


as  the  phrenologists  would  call  it,  or 
from  'outdacious  himpidence,5  as  'old 
Aunt  Rachel'  would  say,  has  always 
made  me  very  cautious  in  my  approaches 
to  infants.  Besides,  I  have  noticed  that 
the  little  wretches  are  not  without  a 
sense  of  the  humorous.  They  can  al- 
ways tell  when  they  have  put  their 
friends  in  an  awkward  situation  ;  and 
no  one  enjoys  the  joke  so  much  as  them- 
selves. Nothing  can  be  more  comic 
than  the  look  of  mingled  fright  and 
pleasure  which  they  assume,  when  they 
have  done  any  work  of  mischief;  and 
nothing  more  irresistible  than  the  joy- 
ous crow  they  give,  when  they  have  lost 
the  mingling  of  fear,  and  reached  a  tower 
of  safety  in  the  arms  of  a  mother  or  a 
nurse. " — Knickerbocker. 


"  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  way  of 
salvation  ;  it  lies  upon  the  surface  of 
the  scriptures,  and  appeals  with  the  force 
of  truth  to  every  heart  that  is  humbled 
by  the  conviction  of  personal  guilt ;  but 
those  who  shall  receive  the  benefit  of 
this  free  salvation,  and  who  shall  be 
*  accounted  worthy  to  stand  before  the 
throne,'  are  those  who,  on  earth,  are 
meet  for  heaven,  by  being  truly  like 
Christ ; — and  am  I — are  the  mass  of 
those  of  whom  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  well- — are  they  like  Christ?" 


"  It  is  happy  when  the  power  of  pleas- 


ing children,  and  of  strongly  engaging 
their  attention,  is  so  united  with  good 
taste  and  delicate  tact  in  the  choice  of 
embellishments,  and  correct  judgment 
and  sound  principle  in  all  that  bears 
upon  morals,  as  to  give  to  such  produc- 
tions those  negative  merits  that,  in  the 
work  of  education,  are  of  higher  impor- 
tance than  perhaps  any  other  excellen- 
ces. For,  to  furnish  reading  without 
vulgarizing  the  taste,  or  contaminating 
the  imagination,  or  enfeebling  the 
judgment,  or  perverting  the  feelings, 
is  high  praise  in  those  who  write  for 
youth.' 


We  request  attent'on  to  the  communication  I  importance  of  mothers   sympathizing    with 
on  a  former  page  upon  the  state  of  our  Lttera-     their  children  in  their   reading,  and  reading 
ture.     The  article  contains  valuable  thoughts,     with  them. 
There  is  force  in  the  remarks  respecting  the  I 


LITERARY       NOTICES. 


The  Wrongs  of  Women.  By  Charlotte 
Elizabeth.  New  York,  M.  W.  Dodd.  This 
is  a  small  work  in  which  the  condition  of  tho 
apprentices  and  journeywomen  of  London 
milliners  and  dress-makers,  is  most  forcibly 
and  pathetically  described.  It  is  necessary  to 
an  enlarged  and  liberal  sympathy  with  our 
feliow-beings,  that  we  understand  their  varied 
circumstances.  The  wrongs  suffered  by  Lon- 
don women  are  not,  then,  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  ls.  Besides,  there  is  already  in  our 
own  country,  too  great  a  degree  of  approxi- 
mation to  the  same  abuses  ;  and  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  a  check  will  be  applied,  by 
the  good  sense  and  well-informed  philanthro- 
phy,  or  rather  the  well-directed  regard  to  jus. 
tice,  of  our  countrywomen,  before  the  in- 
creased demands  of  fashion  and  luxury  shall 
have  led  us  farther  in  the  oppressive  practices 
depicted  by  the  authoress.  A  perusal  of 
this  work  will  teach  the  inconsiderate  to  be 
generally  mindful  of  the  comfort  of  those 
whom  they  may  employ,  and  will  open  their 
eyes  to  the  thoughtless  encroachments  often 
practiced  upon  the  rights  and  feelings  of  per- 
sons dependent  for  subsistence  on  their  own 
industry.  Let  women,  instead  of  clamoring 
for  the  rights  of  their  sex,  see  that  they  inflict 
upon  their  sisters  no  wrongs. 

Second  Causes,  or  Up  and  Doing  ;  is  the 
title  of  another  small  work  from  the  same  pen, 
published  as  above.  It  is  a  stirring  exhorta- 
tion to  religious  activity,  adapted  to  stimulate 
Christians  in  holy  and  benevolent  labor,  though 
they  may  not  embrace  all  the  views  urged  by 
the  author  as  motives  to  their  work. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  By 
John  Kitto,  author  of  the  Pictorial  Bible — an 
English  work,  rc-printed  by  M.  Newman,  New 
York  ;  in  fifteen  monthly  parts  of  80  pages 
each, — price  38  cts.  each  number.  It  is  print- 
ed in  large  octavo  double  columns,  in  clear 
type,  and  is  illustrated  with  steel  maps  and 
engravings,  and  numerous  wood  cuts,  of  great 
accuracy  and  utility.  The  work  embraces 
Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  History, 
Geography,  Archaeology,  Physical  Science  ; 
and  in  short,  all  topics  needful  to  throw  light 
upon  the  scriptures.  The  writers  of  the  va- 
rious articles  are  among  the  most  competent 
men  living,  in  different  countries.  From  an 
examination  of  several  articles  in  the  first  two 


numbers,  we  are  prepared  to  recommend  this 
work  to  readers  of  ordinary  intelligence,  while 
we  believe  it  is  highly  valued  by  the  more 
learned. 

Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans  ;  by  Thos.  Chalmers,  D.  D.  Tho 
fifth  and  last  number  of  this  rich,  instructive 
exposition,  is  now  published,  by  R.  Carter, 
New  York. 

Select  Library  of  Religious  Literature. 
J.  M.  Campbell,  Philadelphia;  Saxton  & 
Miles,  New  York.  The  eighth  number  of 
this  timely  publication  completes  Llorente's 
History  of  the  Inquisition,  and  commences 
the  Life  of  Theodore  Agrippa  D'Aubigne. 

Sears'  Family  Magazine  continues  to  sup- 
ply matter  of  permanent  and  general  interest 
and  utility.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  manual 
of  domestic  duties,  but  is  filled  with  useful 
matter  for  family  reading. 

The  Life  ofHernan  Cortes,  tho  conquer- 
or of  Mexico,  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  a  Li- 
brary for  my  Young  Countrymen,  published 
by  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co,  This  library  is 
composed  of  histories  suitably  written  for  the 
young,  and  we  are  happy  in  seeing  its  publi- 
cation. They  are  all  generally  imbued  with 
proper  sentiment.  Wo  have  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  life  of  Cortes  is  so  presented  as 
to  excite  sympathy  in  tho  reader,  for  the  dan- 
gers and  injustice  which  he  experienced  from 
his  own  countrymen,  rather  than  indignation 
for  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Spaniards  upon 
the  Indians,  though  we  gre  sure  the  writer 
intended  to  make  no  such  impression.  It  is  a 
painfully  interesting  history. 

No  Sense  like  Common  Sense. 

Alice  Franklin;  a  continuation  of  Sowing 
and  Reaping.  Both  of  these  last  named 
works  are  by  Mary  Howitt,  and  published  as 
above,  in  the  series  for  tho  People  and  their 
Children,  and  like  the  preceding  one,  are 
handsomely  executed.  These  tales  are  rather 
too  romantic,  but  are  otherwise  unobjection- 
able in  their  tendency,  and  are  fraught  with 
good  moral  sentiment. 

The  Vintage  ;  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  author  of  tho 
Women  of  England,  &c. — from  the  same  pub. 
lishers,  in  pamphlet  form,  price  three  cents. 
A  very  strong  and  sensible  appeal  against  the 
use  of  tho  '  fruit  of  ths  vine,'  or  intoxicating 
drinks. 


• 


A      PRAYING      MOTHER. 

Selected  for  the  Mothers'  Journal  and  Family  Visitant,  by  a  Correspondent  in  London. 

Evening  came, 
And  with  it  came  the  hour  when  thoughtful  man 
Can  gaze  within,  and  talk  with  his  own  soul. 
By  laith  or  fancy  raised,  he  can  a  while 
Cleave  the  blue  air,  and  sing  among  the  stars, 
At  such  an  hour  my  spirit  saw — not  fleet 
As  wont,  nor  dazzling  bright,  but  veiled  as  they 
Can  veil  themselves,  and  poised  on  easy  wing, 
An  angel.     On  he  passed  and  all  surveyed, 
But  took  no  note.     The  castle  and  the  town 
He  heeded  not.     Nature  in  her  best  moods, 
Of  hill,  and  dale,  and  woods,  and  crystal  streams, 
He  passed,  and  paused  not.     His  own  native  fields 
Were  brighter  far.     But  now  he  stopped  and  bowed 
His  head  and  gazed.     I  hastened  on  to  see 
What  fixed  an  angel's  gaze,  and  stayed  his  flight. 
It  was  an  humble  scene.     A  mother  eat 
And  pressed  her  child  closely  unto  her  breast, 
And  o'er  it  bent,  and  looked  as  if 
Her  very  soul  would  drink  it  up  to  make 
It  more  her  own.     That  look  !  that  tender  look  ! 
And  now  her  eyes  were  filled  ;  her  lips 
Like  Hannah's  moved.     I  heard  her  burning  words— 
"  God  of  my  fathers  !  bless  my  son,  and  make 
Him  thine." 

The  listening  angel  spread  his  wings  and  bore 
Direct  unto  the  throne  of  God  the  prayer, 
The  lowly  mother's  heartfelt  anguished  wish. 
I  saw  a  book  outspread,  in  which  was  written 
The  every  prayer  of  every  child  of  God. 
No  cold  formality  was  entered  there; 
No  form  of  words  however  eloquent ; 
None  but  the  heart's  aspirings,  the  desires 
Of  the  renewed  soul  expressed  to  God. 
Some  were  delayed  because  'twas  best ;  and  som9 
Had  answer,  speedy  as  an  angel's  flight. 
The  mother's  prayer  was  entered  there  ;  and  then 
A  cloud  of  brightness  hid  the  book  and  all 
Around.     The  book  emerged,  and  then  I  saw 
Written  in  characters  of  heavenly  love — 
"  Granted." 


THE 
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MARRIAGE— BLIGHTED  HOPES. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

NO.  IV.* 

James  Leslie  was  born  at  the  dawn  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. He  early  discovered  marks  of  more  than  ordinary  pro- 
mise, and  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  received  the  first  honors  of  the 
University  at  which  he  graduated.  During  the  four  years 
which  he  spent  on  classic  ground,  he  prosecuted  with  great  as- 
siduity a  thorough  course  of  legal  studies,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  a  bril- 
liant career,  as  attorney  and  counsellor. 

With  the  path  of  glory  thus  open  before  him,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  James  should  now  begin  seriously  to  inquire  what 
would  promote  his  honor,  happiness,  and  usefulness  in  life. 
Looking  down  the  vista  of  time,  he  awoke  as  from  a  dream, 
to  a  sense  of  his  comparative  solitude  in  society,  and  the  thought 
for  the  first  time  flashed  across  his  mind,  that  "  it  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone."  Leslie's  mind  had  been  so  much  absorb- 
ed in  the  pursuit  of  thorough  scholarship,  and  in  the  attain- 
ment of  eminence  in  his  profession,  that  he  had  almost  become 
a  recluse,  and,  as  yet,  had  not  become  interested  in  any  one 
whom  he  might  select  as  a  companion  for  life.  In  casting  his 
eye  over  the  whole  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  he  found  no  ob- 
ject of  his  particular  admiration.     After  considerable  time,  his 

*  Continued  from  page  252,  Vol.  I. 
VOL.  II. — 1. 
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attention  was  directed  to  Miss  Julia  Carrington,  who  had  been 
represented  to  him  as  a  girl  of  brilliant  accomplishments.  James 
had  met  her  several  times  at  our  summer  retreats,  and  seen  her 
once  or  twice  in  promiscuous  assemblies ;  he  had  been  struck 
with  her  charms,  and  heard  her  sweep  the  strings  of  the  harp 
and  guitar  with  acceptance. 

Fame  with  her  thousand  tongues  had  proclaimed  Julia  Car- 
rington a  queen  of  the  South ;  had  assigned  her  a  high  rank 
in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  had  denominated  her  the  only 
daughter  of  a  Southern  planter  of  princely  patrimony.  Such 
had  been  her  reputation,  as  a  lady  of  birth,  fortune,  and  ac- 
complishments, that  no  one  had  presumed  to  hazard  the  attempt 
to  make  her  a  prize.  All  this  was  music  in  the  ear  of  Leslie, 
who  had  resolved,  whatever  it  should  cost  him,  to  offer  him- 
self as  her  companion. 

In  a  few  weeks  James'  heart  beat  so  high  in  prospect  of  con- 
nubial bliss,  that  the  claims  of  his  profession  became,  in  his 
view,  of  small  importance.  A  brighter  field  of  glory  was  be- 
fore him.  The  charms  of  Julia's  face  and  form ;  the  capti- 
vating flash  of  her  eye ;  the  rich  melody  of  her  voice,  and 
the  commanding  dignity  of  her  mien,  became  the  subject  not 
only  of  his  night  visions,  but  also  of  his  day  dreams. 

Leslie's  young  heart  was  now  fixed,  and  nothing  remain- 
ed, but  to  devise  a  plan  that  might  prove  successful  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  desires,  and  place  this  crowning  seal  upon 
his  bliss.  He  immediately  opened  a  correspondence  with  a 
Senator  in  Congress,  from  the  state  in  which  Julia  resided;  who 
in  his  letters  addressed  to  Julia,  spoke  of  the  character,  ac- 
complishments, and  high  promise  of  Leslie.  James,  with  but 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  Miss  Julia,  addressed  letters  to  her, 
assuring  her  of  the  exalted  opinion  he  had  entertained  of  her, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  indulged  the  privilege 
of  her  acquaintance,  on  his  contemplated  visit  to  the  South ; 
while  he  might  remain  for  a  little  time  in  the  Senator's  family. 
Julia  had  only  a  faint  recollection  of  having  seen  Mr.  Leslie 
in  her  northern  excursions.  But  from  the  character  given  of 
him  by  their  mutual  friend  in  Congress,  it  was  natural  that  she 
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for  which  he  gave  them  plain  and  short  directions ;  and  he 
often  reminded  them  of  this  their  duty,  "  Child,  don't  you  for- 
get every  day  to  go  alone,  and  pray,  as  I  have  directed  you." 

He  endeavored  also  to  form  their  tender  minds  into  a  tem- 
per of  kindness  and  beneficence,  by  putting  them  on  doing 
kind  services  for  one  another,  and  for  other  children  ;  and  he 
encouraged  and  commended  them,  when  he  saw  that  they  de- 
lighted in  it ;  as  well  as  made  them  see,  that  a  backwardness 
to  such  offices  of  kindness  and  love  was  highly  displeasing  to 
him.  He  earnestly  cautioned  them  against  all  manner  of  re- 
venging injuries,  and  instructed  them  to  return  good  for  evil, 
showing  them,  that  they  would  thereby  become  like  God,  and 
the  blessed  Jesus.  Thus  he  labored  to  form  his  children  to 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  an  affectionate,  gentle,  obliging  be- 
havior. 

As  soon  as  his  children  had  learned  to  write,  he  employed 
them  in  writing  short  lessons  of  piety  and  morals,  to  fix  those 
lessons  deeper  in  their  memories. 

At  the  same  time  he  endeavored  to  assure  them  of  his 
love,  and  taught  them  to  pay  a  becoming  deference  to  his 
judgment.  He  labored  also  to  convince  them  of  the  baseness 
and  hatefulness  of  all  sin,  and  the  amiableness  of  virtue  and 
goodness. 

His  usual  method  of  correcting  his  children  for  their  faults 
was  very  tender,  and  yet  not  the  less  effectual.  The  first 
correction  generally  was,  to  let  the  child  see  him  in  a  perfect 
astonishment  at  its  being  guilty  of  so  base  a  thing,  hardly  be- 
lieving it  could  be  true,  or,  however,  hoping  the  child  would 
never  do  so  any  more.  For  the  child  to  be  banished  from  its 
father's  presence  for  some  time,  was  ordinarily  the  heaviest 
punishment  of  all ;  and  so  his  children  were  taught  to  consi- 
der it. 

He  endeavored,  with  all  possible  kind  insinuations,  to  bring 
his  children  to  a  love  of  learning,  and  to  make  them  account 
it  one  of  the  noblest  things  in  the  world.  He  would  have 
them  think  it  a  privilege  to  be  taught ;  therefore,  his  refusing 
to  teach  them,  was  the  punishment  which  he  sometimes  in- 
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flicted  for  a  fault.  On  the  other  hand,  he  led  them  to  expect, 
as  a  reward  of  their  doing  well,  that  their  father  would  teach 
them  something  that  was  curious  and  entertaining. 

Above  all  other  instructions,  he  labored  most  earnestly  and 
diligently  to  acquaint  his  children  with  the  sacred  truths  of 
religion,  and  deeply  to  impress  a  sense  of  it  upon  their  minds. 
He  often  called  them  to  remember  their  Creator,  telling  them 
that  the  eye  of  the  great  God  was  always  upon  them.  He 
endeavored  to  recommend  Christ  to  their  love,  and  his  exam- 
ple to  their  imitation,  as  a  proper  expression  of  their  love  to 
the  blessed  Jesus.  He  would  particularly  recommend  to  them 
the  pattern  of  Christ's  obedience  to  his  father's  will  in  all 
things,  that  which  they  should  follow,  in  doing  whatever  their 
parents  required  of  them.  He  often  told  them  of  the  world  to 
come,  of  judgment,  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  consequences  of 
their  good  or  bad  behavior  here.  And  when  his  children 
became  capable  of  superior  methods  of  instruction,  he  took 
them  alone,  one  by  one,  and,  after  many  affectionate  and 
solemn  charges  to  fear  God,  to  love  Christ,  and  to  hate  sin,  he 
would  pray  with  them  in  his  study,  and  make  them  witnesses 
of  his  strong  cries  and  earnest  wrestling  with  God  on  their 
behalf. 


A  SUBDUED  TEMPER— EXAMPLE  OF  ROGER  SHERMAN, 

Roger  Sherman  was  naturally  possessed  of  strong  passions ; 
but  over  those  he  at  length  obtained  an  extraordinary  control. 
He  became  habitually  calm,  sedate,  and  self-possessed.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who  are  not  ashamed  to  maintain  the  forms 
of  religion  in  his  family.  One  morning,  he  called  them  toge- 
ther, as  usual,  to  lead  them  in  prayer  to  God;  the  "old family 
Bible"  was  brought  out  and  laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Sherman 
took  his  seat,  and  beside  him  placed  one  of  his  children,  a 
small  child — a  child  of  his  old  age ;  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  seated  round  the  room ;  several  of  these  were  now  grown 
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up.  Besides  these,  some  of  the  tutors  of  the  college  were 
boarders  in  the  family,  and  were  present  at  the  time  alluded 
to.  His  aged  and  now  superannuated  mother  occupied  a  corner 
of  the  room,  opposite  the  place  where  the  distinguished  judge 
of  Connecticut  sat.  At  length,  he  opened  the  Bible  and  began 
to  read.  The  child,  which  was  seated  beside  him,  made  some 
little  disturbance,  upon  which  Mr.  Sherman  paused,  and  told  it 
to  be  still.  Again  he  proceeded  ;  but  again  he  paused,  to  rep- 
rimand the  little  offender,  whose  playful  disposition  would 
scarcely  permit  it  to  be  still.  At  this  time,  he  gently  tapped 
its  ear.  The  blow,  if  it  might  be  called  a  blow,  caught  the 
attention  of  his  aged  mother,  who  now,  with  some  effort,  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  tottered  across  the  room.  At  length,  she 
reached  the  chair  of  Mr.  Sherman,  and,  in  a  moment  most 
unexpected  to  him,  she  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  ear,  with  all 
the  power  she  could  summon.     "There,"  said  she,   "you 

STRIKE  YOUR  CHILD,  AND  I  WILL  STRIKE  MINE  !" 

"  For  a  moment,  the  blood  was  seen  rushing  to  the  face  of 
Mr.  Sherman ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  when  all  was 
calm  and  mild  as  usual.  He  paused — be  raised  his  specta- 
cles— he  cast  his  eye  upon  his  mother — again  it  fell  upon  the 
book,  from  which  he  had  been  reading.  Not  a  word  escaped 
him  ;  but  again  he  calmly  pursued  the  service,  and  soon  after 
sought,  in  prayer,  an  ability  to  set  an  example  before  his  house- 
hold, which  should  be  worthy  of  their  imitation.  Such  a 
victory  was  worth  more  than  the  proudest  victory  ever 
achieved  in  the  field  of  battle." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  temper,  it  is  said,  was  so  equable  and 
mild,  that  no  accident  could  disturb  it ;  a  remarkable  instance 
of  which  is  related  as  follows :  Sir  Isaac  had  a  favorite  little 
dog,  which  he  called  Diamond.  Being  one  evening  called  out 
of  his  study  into  the  next  room,  Diamond  was  left  behind. 
When  Sir  Isaac  returned,  having  been  absent  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes, he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  Diamond  had  over- 
set a  lighted  candle  among  some  papers,  the  nearly  finished 
labor  of  twenty  years,  which  soon  were  in  flames,  and  almost 
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consumed  to  ashes.  This  loss,  as  Sir  Isaac  was  then  very  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  was  irretrievable;  yet,  without  once  strik- 
ing the  dog,  he  only  rebuked  him  with  this  exclamation :  "  Oh, 
Diamond !  Diamond !  you  little  know  the  mischief  you  have 
done !" 


Original. 
THE  THRESHING  FLOOR  OF  ORNAN. 

BY  E.  W.  CHESTER,  ESQ..,  NEW-YORK. 


The  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  over  Jerusalem.  In  his  hand 
gleamed  a  sword  drawn  in  wrath  and  prepared  to  smite. 

Throughout  the  land  of  Israel  there  had  been  wailing  and 
consternation.  Young  men  in  their  strength,  and  old  men  in 
their  decrepitude — maidens  in  their  beauty — mothers  with 
the  strong  pulsations  of  affection — aged  matrons  who  had 
watched  the  gambols  of  their  children's  children,  and  tender 
infants  beaming  in  their  young  laughter,  had  fallen  and  were 
yet  falling.  Pestilence  stalked  in  terror — fear  was  in  every 
dwelling — paleness  sat  on  the  stern  cheek  of  manhood.  The 
mighty  armies  of  Israel  accustomed  to  victory,  and  inured  to 
slaughter,  quaked  under  the  outpourings  of  the  anger  of  Israel's 
God.  Vain  was  the  sword  and  the  martial  phalanx  against 
such  an  enemy.  The  physician's  skill  was  but  the  mockery 
of  idiocy.  Hushed  in  sadness  was  the  voice  of  mirth — the 
votaries  of  pleasure  stood  aghast — the  haunts  of  revelry  were 
forsaken— terror,  consternation,  and  deep  dismay  dried  up  the 
fountains  of  life — stout  hearts  quailed,  and  the  timid  sat  in 
hopeless  silence. 

Jerusalem  was  yet  untouched.  Mount  Zion  had  hitherto 
been  a  looker-on  in  the  sad  drama.  But  now  the  pestilence  is 
at  her  gates.  The  angel,  palpable  to  vision,  stands  with  his 
sword  over  the  devoted  city.  Who  shall  stay  that  arm?  who 
bid  back  the  plague  ?  who  command  that  sword,  dripping 
with  blood,  to  return  to  his  scabbard?     Here  was  the  throne 
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from  which  had  gone  forth  the  command  to  number  Israel. 
On  it  sat  the  monarch — a  few  years  before  but  a  simple  shep- 
herd youth — taken  by  Divine  favor  to  be  the  ruler  over  a  na- 
tion of  millions,  and  made  to  sit  pre-eminent  among  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  Led  on  and  shielded  by  the  Most  High,  he  had 
made  victory  his  handmaid,  and  the  princes  of  the  East  paid 
homage  at  his  footstool.  Peace  and  a  rich  prosperity  had  suc- 
ceeded the  turmoils  of  war  and  anarchy,  and  were  shedding 
their  kindliest  influences  on  the  land  of  Palestine.  In  this 
palmy  period,  when  the  glad  song  of  humble  and  grateful 
adoration  should  have  gone  up  from  the  prince  and  his  subjects 
— when  the  Hand  that  had  guided,  and  the  Arm  which  had 
sustained  them  should  have  been  recognised — when  the  glory 
should  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Author  of  mercies  so  great 
and  of  blessings  so  abundant — then  it  was  that  a  fatal  ambi- 
tion invaded  the  breast  of  David.  And  perhaps  thus  the 
Tempter  led  on  his  thoughts. 

"  True,  I  was  a  shepherd's  boy.  How  little  then  did  I  think 
of  what  the  future  would  bring !  While  I  sat  on  the  banks  of 
gliding  streams,  and  answered  their  murmurs  from  a  shep- 
herd's lute — while  I  made  my  first  rude  attempts  at  harmonic 
numbers,  and  listened  to  the  echo  of  my  music  from  over- 
hanging cliffs — did  I  then,  even  in  dreamy  reveries,  fancy  that 
bands  of  chosen  singers,  with  instruments  bedecked  with  gold 
and  gems,  would  attend  my  pleasure  ? — that  a  thousand  trained 
musicians  would  tax  their  skill  to  minister  to  my  gratification? 
Yet  a  wave  of  my  hand  brings  these  around  me,  awakens  to 
life  every  string,  and  makes  the  air  vocal  with  harmony;  and 
but  a  nod  again  hushes  all  these  to  stillness.  I  watched  my 
roving  flocks,  and  in  the  loss  of  a  single  lamb  I  felt  a  pain  for 
their  diminished  number.  The  grass  was  my  bed,  a  rock  my 
pillow,  the  heavens  my  canopy,  or  at  most  a  rude  tent  or  cave 
my  kindest  protection,  when  cold  or  storm  drove  me  to  shel- 
ter. Now  flocks  and  herds,  gold  and  precious  stones,  are  mine, 
and  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  at  my  bidding.  Who  now  can 
count  my  treasure?  Who  now  is  my  compeer  in  palaces,  and 
chariots,  and  regal  splendor?     In  war  what  army  has  stood 
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before  me  ?  What  captain  baffled  my  skill  ?  Where  is  the 
power  that  has  withstood  the  onset  of  my  warriors  ?  Where 
the  prince  that  has  matched  me  in  wisdom  of  plans  and 
success  of  execution  ?  And  to  all  this  have  I  attained  with- 
out the  aid  of  birth,  of  wealth,  or  of  the  powerful.  I  found 
Israel  the  scorn,  and  have  made  her  the  terror  of  her  enemies 
— down-trodden,  and  have  lifted  her  up — in  anarchy,  and  have 
given  her  law  and  order.  Under  my  government  she  is  filling 
up  all  her  borders,  making  good  the  prophecy,  that  in  numbers 
she  should  be  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  And  all  these  are  my 
subjects.  Would  that  I  could  estimate  them,  and  tell  their 
thousands,  and  could  say  to  envious  kings,  what  power  of 
armed  warriors  are  at  my  bidding  !  It  shall  be — I  must  know 
my  greatness — Israel  must  be  numbered." 

Unhappy  king  !  The  Tempter  has  triumphed.  The  com- 
mand has  gone  forth  to  Joab  ;  but  from  a  higher  throne  a  com- 
mand has  also  gone  forth.  The  Angel  of  Death  has  been 
commissioned  to  follow  the  numberer  of  Israel,  and  to  thin 
these  ranks  of  which  royalty  hoped  to  boast.  Dreadful  have 
been  his  footsteps.  And  now  he  has  come  to  the  sacred  city. 
Hasten,  erring  king ;  if  thus  for  thy  sin  the  blow  has  fallen 
on  thy  distant  provinces,  who  shall  stand  before  the  avenging 
sword  in  Jerusalem,  where  thy  throne  has  reared  itself  in 
proud  ambition?  What  avail  now  thy  lofty  walls  and  armed 
defenders?  Hasten,  hasten,  king,  for  great  is  the  sin  that 
has  entered  thy  boastful  heart.  It  may  be  there  will  yet  be 
mercy  ;  if  not,  thine  is  the  sin  ;  present  thine  own  breast  to 
the  shaft.  Canst  thou  abide  the  deep  curses  of  the  widow, 
of  the  orphan,  and  the  childless  bereft  for  thy  sin." 

That  proud  heart  has  melted.  The  meekness  of  the  shep- 
herd youth  has  again  possessed  that  breast.  Fast  fall  the 
tears  of  repentance.  Deep,  deep  are  the  harro wings  of  re- 
morse, and  deeper  yet  the  anguish  for  a  sin  bringing  calamities 
so  fearful  on  those,  whom,  in  his  humbled  pride,  he  again 
feels  to  be  his  fellows.  Prostrate  in  body  and  in  spirit,  he 
casts  himself  on  One  who,  dreadful  in  wrath,  is  yet  tender  m 
mercy.     "  Forgive — pardon,  O  pardon  my  sin  ;  or  if  past  for- 
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giveness,  on  me  and  my  household  be  thy  wrath  ;  for  in  me 
is  the  guilt,  and  let  not  the  sword  drink  the  blood  of  others 
for  my  offence." 

Mercy  took  the  sceptre — the  sword  returned  to  his  scabbard 
— a  propitiating  sacrifice  and  an  offering  of  deep-felt  gratitude 
blazed  on  the  altar,  by  the  threshing  floor  of  Oman.  The 
sweet  singer  of  Israel,  humbled  and  subdued  in  heart ;  the 
multitudes  of  Jerusalem,  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  the  devourer, 
sent  up  with  pious  gratitude  their  hymns  of  praise.  Joy  sat 
on  every  countenance — neighbors  greeted  each  other  in  the 
gladness  of  their  hearts — mothers  with  streaming  eyes  pressed 
their  infants  to  their  bosoms — husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  em- 
braced in  living  health  the  partners,  children,  and  sisters  over 
whom  the  red  sword  of  the  destroyer  was  but  just  now  fear- 
fully gleaming ;  and  one  united  paean  of  praise  went  up 
from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to  the  God  of  Israel. 


Editorial. 
CLAIMS  OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  YOUNG. 

The  idea  which  many,  and  especially  the  young,  have  of  reli- 
gion, is  that  it  is  a  system  of  gloomy  and  cheerless  demands  and 
observances,  at  variance  with  their  hopes  and  prospects.  Life, 
the  close  woven  chain  of  friendship  and  affection,  is  too  dear 
in  their  estimation,  to  have  its  brightness  dimmed,  and  its  tex- 
ture broken,  by  the  abstractions  of  faith,  and  the  grasp  of  its 
stern  obligations  and  discipline.  The  serious  mood  and  the 
contrition  of  heart  required,  belong,  as  they  feel,  rather  to  the 
autumn  of  their  years ;  when  life  has  lost  its  charms,  and 
trifles  are  become  burdens,  and  the  soul  is  almost  impatient  to 
quit  its  earthly  tabernacle  and  be  gone.  They  wish  no  such 
darkened  cloud  to  overhang  their  smiling  way.  To  be  happy — 
to  enjoy  each  fleeting  hour  as  it  comes  and  goes — this  is  the 
end  and  object  for  which  they  live.     Hence  their  ready  re- 
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sponse  to  every  call  that  invites  them  to  the  choice  of  religion^ 
"  Not  now,  but  hereafter." 

It  is  true,  doubtless,  that  the  inference  thus  drawn  and  acted 
on,  which  so  belies  heavenly  wisdom,  is  often  the  result  of  too 
faithful  an  observation  of  the  conduct  of  many  who  profess  to 
belong  to  Christ.  They  live  more  as  if  driven  to  duty,  than 
as  if  drawn  and  sweetly  corresponding  in  the  heart  to  the  ser- 
vice which  they  acknowledge  to  be  necessary.  Their  purpo- 
ses of  elevated  consecration  to  God  are  faint  and  few ;  and  they 
seem  as  if  the  claims  of  a  Master,  rather  than  the  love  of  a 
Father,  were  urging  them  to  any  act  of  homage.  With  many 
a  wishful  look  and  almost  aching  heart,  they  throw  back  their 
gaze  to  the  merry  companions  they  have  left,  and  the  pleasures 
in  which  they  once  shared :  and  soon  perhaps  they  may  be 
seen  retracing  their  steps,  to  pluck  again  some  of  the  flowers 
that  hang  out  their  poisonous  sweets,  to  tempt  the  longing 
thought  and  errant  hand.  Conscience  is  not  wholly  at  ease  ; 
they  dare  not  be  bold  in  sin,  as  they  might  once  have  been  ; 
and  yet,  with  such  hopes  as  their  own,  they  are  not  satisfied. 
Thus  gloom  and  sadness  may  gather  on  the  brow,  and  the 
countenance  become  too  certain  an  index  of  the  disquiet  of 
the  mind  and  heart  within.  Their  testimony,  when  seen  and 
read,  will  be,  that  they  have  not  found  peace  and  happiness  in 
the  trial  they  have  made  of  religion.  If  for  others  it  has  worn 
its  charms  and  breathed  forth  its  blessings,  to  them  no  smile 
has  clad  its  features ;  its  look  has  been  to  frown  on  their  desires,, 
and  to  forbid  their  hopes.  It  seems  but  the  stern  aspect  of  the 
Mosaic  economy,  rather  than  the  milder  loveliness  of  the  econo- 
my of  grace  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  have  found.  The  joys 
in  promise  recede  further  and  further,  the  longer  they  press  for- 
ward ;  and  it  but  remains,  that  they  sit  down  to  mourn  over 
the  sacrifices  they  have  made,  or  turn  their  backs  on  visions 
so  delusive,  and  plunge  anew  into  the  world  and  its  oft  regret- 
ted scenes  of  gayety  and  mirth.  Such,  alas !  is  the  experience 
of  too  many,  from  whom  the  youthful  borrow  the  dark  shad- 
ing which  they  throw  over  a  religious  life,  as  it  asks  their  ac- 
ceptance.    To  those  to  whom  to  forsake  the  way  of  the  natu- 
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ral  heart  is  itself  distasteful,  a  testimony  like  this  is  enough ; 
and  gladly  they  avail  themselves  of  its  voice  to  confirm  their 
own  opinions — adverse  as  these  are  to  the  truth  of  God — that 
the  ways  of  religion  are  not  pleasantness,  nor  her  paths  peace. 
Theirs  is  a  mistaken  view ;  the  judgment  they  have  formed 
is  an  unfair  one.  Religion  has  had  no  just  trial.  The  im- 
pleadings  against  her  have  falsified  her  character ;  it  is  false 
testimony  on  which  they  rest ;  and  these,  so  injurious,  have 
wrought  her  condemnation.  The  verdict  is  an  unrighteous  one. 
Her  appeal  is  to  the  tribunal  of  the  candid,  to  those  who  have 
been  willing,  to  allow  her  true  character  and  relations  to  be 
exhibited  and  felt.  There  is  an  antecedent  probability  that 
religion  should  be  a  source  of  happiness,  and  not  of  gloom  and 
sadness,  to  the  young.  It  has  God  for  its  author  ;  a^  being  of 
infinite  benevolence ;  well  acquainted  with  all  that  passes  in 
that  heart  just  bounding  forth  in  all  its  buoyancy  of  admiration 
of  nature,  life,  and  the  thousand  thousand  hues  which  give  a 
coloring  to  the  scenes  we  are  passing,  and  are  to  pass  on 
earth.  He  has  nicely  strung  the  whole  frame,  and  in  that 
harp  of  wondrous  mystery,  has  placed  a  chord  of  feeling 
which  may  vibrate  to  every  touch  that  hope  or  fear,  joy  or 
sorrow,  love  or  friendship  can  give.  In  every  such  adapta- 
tion, religion  is  full ;  promises  she  has  to  beckon  on  and  to 
cheer  ;  warnings  she  urges  to  keep  us  from  sin  ;  consolations 
are  hers  to  pour  upon  the  stricken,  wounded  heart ;  and  voices 
of  love,  and  scenes  of  coming  blessedness,  to  attemper  our 
earthly  affections,  and  win  them  to  a  purer  and  holier  state. 
There  is  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  which  might  be  supposed 
to  produce  gloom ;  to  take  away  the  brightness  of  youth's 
best  aspirations.  The  favor  of  an  unforgetting  and  blessing 
God  has  no  gloom  in  it ;  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Spirit,  as 
it  comes  to  the  heart,  and  whispers  of  the  love  that  passes 
knowledge,  and  tells  us  it  is  ours,  is  not  a  voice  of  gloom  ;  the 
opening  portal  of  Heaven  at  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage,  and 
the  welcome  of  our  Father,  our  Redeemer,  what  is  there  in 
these  that  speak  of  gloom?  what  to  sadden  the  youthful, 
confiding  heart?     But  then  there  is  self-denial.      Ah,  how 
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hard !  Denial  of  what  ?  Of  nothing,  indeed,  that  can  ele- 
vate, refine,  expand,  and  bless  the  soul.  The  sources  of  every 
pleasure,  that  can  bring  with  it  peace,  are  open  to  the  youth 
who  lives  for  heaven,  as  well  as  to  him  who  lives  for  this 
world.  Nature's  voice  is  as  eloquent,  ay,  more  so,  in  her 
teachings ;  the  senses  can  as  quickly,  as  exquisitely,  feel  the 
influence  of  her  charms.  Her  changing  array,  as  the  seasons 
come  and  go,  and  all  the  thousand  means  of  delight  with 
which  she  makes  her  appeal  to  those  who  would  observe  and 
watch  her  varied  moods,  are  yet  more  full  of  power  to  wake 
the  soul  to  rapture  for  the  Christian,  than  for  one  who  is  not 
such ;  for  a  Father's  hand,  a  Father's  wisdom,  and  a  Father's 
love  is  seen,  is  heard  and  felt  in  all. 

Sacrifices,  it  is  true,  must  be  made ;  they  are  those  only  of 
fleeting  joys — of  such  as  often  leave  a  bitter  sting  after  they 
are  gone ;  but  religion  never  asks  the  young  to  check  the 
springing  fountain  of  feelings,  that  buoyantly  rises  and  marks 
where  its  waters  flow  on  through  life  by  the  fresh  green  pas- 
tures beside  them,  and  thus  often,  too,  betray  their  hidden 
course  ;  she  would  make  it  a  purer,  richer  source  of  sparkling 
loveliness,  and  win  for  it  a  truer  smile  of  admiring  love.  The 
heart  that  is  new  formed,  is,  too,  the  heart  of  warm  affection,; 
of  delicate  sensibility,  and  is  yet  more  exquisitely  alive  to  the 
objects  which  may  impart  pleasure.  After  a  time,  at  least, 
fashion  may  pall  on  the  worn-out  spirit ;  the  world's  charms: 
may  win  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  some  other,  while  they 
leave  a  keen  sense  of  wasted  blessings,  of  lost  hopes,  and  of 
dreaded  anticipations,  to  the  votary  who  has  drunk  to  satiety  of 
its  maddening  cup,  and  neglected  a  soul  destined  for  higher 
things. 

Yet  we  would  not  wish  to  blind  the  young  to  the  fact,  that 
reproach  and  the  abandonment  of  former  friends  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  life  of  devotedness  to  God;  the  askant  eye  of  prejudice, 
the  cool  contempt  of  the  scorner,  the  pitying  look  of  the  self- 
satisfied  moralist,  may  alike  be  directed  upon  such  a  one ;  and 
to  a  heart  alive  to  every  generous  feeling,  and  conscious  that 
there  is  no  cause  that  should  so  change  the  countenances  of  Avell- 
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known  companions  of  former  days,  these  things  will  bring 
pain.  But  there  is  an  Eye  too  that  will  beam  with  approba- 
tion, a  voice  that  whispers,  "well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant !"  worth  them  all.  There  is  a  sweet  and  heavenly  calm, 
unlike  the  perturbed  swelling  of  the  breast  o'er  which  the 
rude  gales  of  passion  sweep  ;  there  is  a  strengthening  of  trust 
and  hope,  aspirations  unchecked  by  the  narrow  limits  of  earthly 
thoughts,  which  open  to  the  inquiring  spirit  sources  of  more 
exalted  contemplation — and  these  will  richly  repay  the  loss  of 
those  less  enduring  and  less  satisfactory  enjoyments. 

Thus  the  youthful  disciple  of  Christ  has  often  found  it 
when  counting  the  cost ;  placing  in  the  scale  the  things  of  time, 
and  those  of  eternity,  the  immense  superiority  and  value  of 
the  latter  to  the  former  have  been  seen  and  felt.  The  tinsel  has 
dimmed  its  lustre  and  lost  its  beauty  ;  but  the  true  gold  has 
brightened  and  is  prized  the  more  after  the  trial.  It  is  to  the 
experience  and  testimony  of  such  that  we  must  look,  if  we 
would  learn  the  truth  of  a  practical  adoption  of  God's  service 
in  the  morning  of  life.  It  is  to  those  who  have  proved  its 
promises,  and  can  testify  whether  reliance  may  be  placed  upon 
them.  Their  decision  is  one  which  has  the  greater  weight, 
for  it  has  the  double  advantage  of  having  been  drawn  from  a 
knowledge  at  once  of  what  the  world  can  give,  and  what  reli- 
gion can  bestow.  Search  then  the  biographical  records  of 
those  who  began  early  to  love  and  to  serve  their  Redeemer,  of 
either  sex,  and  in  almost  every  circumstance  of  life,  and  let 
them  teach  what  we  may  believe.  Has  regret  of  too  early  a 
choice  of  eternal  life  ever  sent  one  pang  into  the  bosom,  to  sad- 
den the  dying  hour — has  the  thought  of  delay  and  rejection 
of  its  blessings  proffered  in  the  days  of  almost  lisping  infancy, 
ever  shed  one  beam  of  light  and  gladness  over  the  soul,  and 
made  it  hymn  its  triumph  over  the  grieved  Spirit  of  God,  as 
it  is  ushered  from  probation  to  meet  him,  and  hear  from  him 
its  sentence  of  retribution  ?  It  would  seem  like  mockery  to 
our  readers  to  pursue  this  style  of  interrogation  ;  but  does  not 
testimony  like  this  urge  the  young  to  hasten  and  secure  a  bet- 
ter choice,  and  seek  their  all  in  Christ  7 
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We  ask  our  youthful  friends  to  ponder  these  things,  and  to 
leave  no  longer  undone  a  work  they  mean  not  wholly  to  dis- 
card from  their  thoughts ;  for  time  is  on  the  wing,  and  the 
bourne  beyond  the  grave  has  no  calls  of  mercy,  promises  of 
grace,  or  welcomes  of  love,  to  repeat  to  those  who  squander 
life's  golden  hours,  and  barter  heaven's  joy  for  the  fleeting  and 
unsubstantial  fancies  of  a  heart  estranged  from  God. 
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DEATH  OF  LORD  NELSON BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1805,  Lord  Nelson  crowned 
his  achievements  by  a  most  signal  victory  of  Trafalgar,  over 
the  united  French  and  Spanish  squadrons.  This  triumph 
was  dearly  earned  to  England,  by  her  greatest  hero,  who  won 
it  at  the  price  of  his  life. 

It  was  on  this  decisive  battle  that  Nelson  gave  that  memo- 
rable signal  which  will  live  as  long  as  the  language,  or  even 
the  memory  of  England  shall  endure  : 

"England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

The  line  of  battle  had  been  formed,  and  all  hearts  were 
filled  with  living  energy,  when  this  last  signal  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  Conqueror  !  Nelson  wore  that  day,  as  usual,  his 
admiral's  frock  coat,  bearing  on  the  left  breast  four  stars,  of  the 
different  orders  with  which  he  was  invested.  It  was  known 
that  there  were  riflemen  aboard  the  French  ships,  and  it  could 
not  be  doubted  but  that  his  life  would  be  particularly  aimed 
at.  The  sun  shone  on  the  sails  of  the  enemy,  and  their  well- 
formed  line,  with  their  numerous  three-deckers,  made  an  ap- 
pearance which  any  other  assailants  would  have  thought  for- 
midable ;  but  the  British  sailors  only  admired  the  beauty  and 
the  splendor  of  the  spectacle. 

Ten  minutes  before  twelve  they  opened  their  fire.  Eight 
or  nine  of  the  ships  immediately  ahead  of  the  Victory,  and 
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across  her  bows,  fired  single  guns  at  her,  to  ascertain  whether 
she  was  yet  within  their  range.  As  soon  as  Nelson  perceived 
that  their  shot  passed  over  him,  he  desired  Blackwood,  and 
Captain  Prowse  of  the  Sirius,  to  repair  to  their  respective  fri- 
gates, and,  on  their  way,  to  tell  all  the  captains  of  the  line-of- 
battle  ships  that  he  depended  on  their  exertions ;  and  that,  if 
by  the  prescribed  mode  of  attack  they  found  it  impracticable 
to  get  into  action  immediately,  they  might  adopt  whatever 
they  thought  best,  provided  it  led  them  quickly  and  closely 
alongside  an  enemy.  As  they  were  standing  on  the  front 
of  the  poop,  Blackwood  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  he 
hoped  soon  to  return  and  find  him  in  possession  of  twenty 
prizes.  He  replied,  "  God  bless  you,  Blackwood,  I  shall  never 
see  you  again." 

The  enemy  continued  to  fire  a  gun  at  a  time  at  the  Victory^ 
till  they  saw  that  a  shot  had  passed  through  her  main-top-gal- 
lant sail ;  then  they  opened  their  broadsides,  aiming  chiefly  at 
her  rigging,  in  the  hope  of  disabling  her  before  she  could 
close  with  them.  Nelson,  as  usual,  had  hoisted  several  flags. 
lest  one  should  be  shot  away.  The  enemy  showed  no  colors 
till  late  in  the  action,  when  they  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
having  them  to  strike.  For  this  reason,  the  Santisima  Trin- 
idad, Nelson's  old  acquaintance,  as  he  used  to  call  her,  was 
distinguishable  only  by  her  four  decks  ;  and  to  the  bow  of 
this  opponent,  he  ordered  the  Victory  to  be  steered.  Mean- 
time, an  incessant  raking  fire  was  kept  up  upon  the  Victory* 
The  admiral's  secretary  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell ;  he  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  while  conversing  with  Hardy.  Cap- 
tain Adair,  of  the  marines,  with  the  help  of  a  sailor,  endeavored 
to  remove  the  body  from  Nelson's  sight,  who  had  a  great 
regard  for  Scott ;  but  he  anxiously  asked,  "  Is  that  poor 
Scott  that's  gone?"  and  being  informed  that  it  was  in- 
deed so,  exclaimed,  "  Poor  fellow !"  Presently,  a  double- 
headed  shot  struck  a  party  of  marines  who  were  drawn 
up  on  the  poop,  and  killed  eight  of  them  ;  upon  which  Nelson 
immediately  desired  Captain  Adair  to  disperse  his  men  round 
the  ship,  that  they  might  not  suffer  so  much  from  being  toge- 
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ther.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  a  shot  struck  the  fore  brace 
bits,  tearing  off  Hardy's  buckle,  and  bruising  his  foot.  Both 
stopped,  and  looked  anxiously  at  each  other  ;  each  supposed 
the  other  to  be  wounded.  Nelson  then  smiled,  and  said,  "  This 
is  too  warm  work,  Hardy,  to  last  long." 

The  Victory  had  not  yet  returned  a  single  gun  ;  fifty  of  her 
men  had  been  by  this  time  killed  or  wounded,  and  her  main- 
top-mast, with  all  her  studding-sails  and  their  booms  shot 
away.  *Nelson  declared,  that,  in  all  his  battles,  he  had  seen 
nothing  which  surpassed  the  cool  courage  of  his  crew  on  this 
occasion.  At  four  minutes  after  twelve  she  opened  her  fire 
from  both  sides  of  her  deck.  It  was  not  possible  to  break  the 
enemy's  line  without  running  on  board  one  of  the  ships. 
Hardy  informed  him  of  this,  and  asked  him  which  he  would 
prefer?  Nelson  replied,  ''take  your  choice,  Hardy;  it  does 
not  signify  much."  The  master  was  ordered  to  put  the  helm 
to  port,  and  the  Victory  ran  on  board  the  Redoubtable,  just  as 
her  tiller-ropes  were  shot  away.  The  French  ship  received 
her  with  a  broadside  ;  then  instantly  let  down  her  lower  deck 
ports,  for  fear  of  being  boarded  through  them,  and  never  after- 
wards fired  a  great  gun  during  the  action.  Her  tops,  like 
those  of  all  the  enemy's  ships,  were  filled  with  riflemen. 

It  had  been  part  of  Nelson's  prayer,  that  the  British  fleet 
might  be  distinguished  by  humanity  in  the  victory  which  he 
expected.  Setting  an  example  himself,  he  twice  gave  orders 
to  cease  firing  upon  the  Redoubtable,  supposing  that  she  had 
struck,  because  her  great  guns  were  silent ;  for,  as  she  carried 
no  flag,  there  was  no  means  of  instantly  ascertaining  the  fact. 
From  this  ship,  which  he  had  thus  twice  spared,  he  received 
his  death.  A  ball  fired  from  her  mizen-top.  which,  in  the  then 
situation  of  the  two  vessels,  was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards 
from  that  part  of  the  deck  where  he  was  standing,  struck  the 
epaulette  on  his  left  shoulder,  about  a  quarter  before  one,  just 
in  the  heat  of  the  action.  He  fell  upon  his  face,  on  the  spot 
which  was  covered  with  his  poor  secretary's  blood.  Hardy, 
who  was  a  few  steps  from  him,  turning  round,  saw  three  men 
raising  him  up.  "  They  have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy,"  said  he. 
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"  I  hope  not,"  cried  Hardy.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  my  backbone 
is  shot  through."  Yet  even  now,  not  for  a  moment  losing  his 
presence  of  mind,  he  observed,  as  they  were  carrying  him 
down  the  ladder,  that  the  tiller-ropes,  which  had  been  shot 
away,  were  not  replaced,  and  ordered  that  new  ones  should  be 
rove  immediately.  Then,  that  he  might  not  be  seen  by  the 
crew,  he  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  covered  his  face  and 
his  stars.  Had  he  but  concealed  these  badges  of  honor  from 
the  enemy,  England,  perhaps,  would  not  have  had  cause  to 
receive  with  sorrow  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The 
cockpit  was  crowded  with  wounded  and  dying  men,  over 
whose  bodies  he  was  with  some  difficulty  conveyed,  and  laid 
upon  a  pallet  in  the  midshipman's  birth.  It  was  soon  per- 
ceived, upon  examination,  that  the  wound  was  mortal.  This, 
however,  was  concealed  from  all,  except  Captain  Hardy,  the 
chaplain,  and  the  medical  attendants.  He  himself  being  cer- 
tain, from  the  sensation  in  his  back,  and  the  gush  of  blood  he 
felt  momently  within  his  breast,  that  no  human  care  could 
avail  him,  insisted  that  the  surgeon  should  leave  him,  and  at- 
tend to  those  to  whom  he  might  be  useful ;  "  For,"  said  he, 
"  you  can  do  nothing  for  me."  All  that  could  be  done  was  to 
fan  him  with  paper,  and  frequently  to  give  him  lemonade  to 
alleviate  his  intense  thirst.  He  was  in  great  pain,  and  ex- 
pressed much  anxiety  for  the  event  of  the  action,  which  now 
began  to  declare  itself.  As  often  as  a  ship  struck,  the  crew  of 
the  Victory  hurraed,  and  at  every  hurra,  a  visible  expression 
of  joy  gleamed  in  the  eyes,  and  marked  the  countenance  of 
the  dying  hero.  But  he  became  impatient  to  see  Captain 
Hardy  ;  and  as  that  officer,  though  often  sent  for,  could  not 
leave  the  deck,  Nelson  feared  that  some  fatal  cause  prevented 
him,  and  repeatedly  cried  ;  "  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  to  me  ? 
He  must  be  killed  !  He  is  surely  dead  !"  An  hour  and  ten 
minutes  elapsed  from  the  time  when  Nelson  received  his 
wound,  before  Hardy  could  come  to  him.  They  shook  hands 
in  silence,  Hardy  in  vain  struggling  to  suppress  the  feelings  of 
that  most  painful  and  yet  sublimest  moment.  "  Well,  Hardy," 
said  Nelson,  "  how  goes  the  day  with  us  ?"     "  Very  well,"  re- 
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plied  Hardy  ;  "  ten  ships  have  struck,  but  five  of  the  van  have 
tacked,  and  show  an  intention  to  bear  down  upon  the  Victory. 
I  have  called  two  or  three  of  our  fresh  ships  round,  and  have 
no  doubt  of  giving  them  a  drubbing."  "I  hope,"  said  Nelson, 
"none  of  our  ships  have  struck  !"  Hardy  answered,  "  There 
was  no  fear  of  that."  Then,  and  not  till  then,  Nelson  spoke 
of  himself.  "  I  am  a  dead  man,  Hardy,"  said  he  :  "I  am  going 
fast ;  it  will  be  all  over  with  me  soon.  Come  nearer  to  me. 
Let  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton  have  my  hair,  and  all  other 
things  belonging  to  me."  Hardy  observed,  that  he  hoped  Mr. 
Beatty  could  hold  out  some  prospect  of  life.  "  Oh  no  !"  he 
replied,  "  it  is  impossible.  My  back  is  shot  through.  Beatty 
will  tell  you  so."  Captain  Hardy  then,  once  more,  shook 
hands  with  him ;  and  with  a  heart  almost  bursting,  hastened 
upon  deck. 

By  this  time  all  feeling  below  the  breast  was  gone  ;  and 
Nelson,  having  made  the  surgeon  ascertain  this,  said  to  him, 
"  You  know  I  am  gone.  I  know  it.  I  feel  something  rising 
in  my  breast" — putting  his  hand  on  his  left  side — "  which  tells 
me  so."  And  upon  Beatty  inquiring  whether  his  pain  was 
very  great,  he  replied,  so  great,  that  he  wished  he  was  dead. 
u  Yet,"  said  he,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  one  would  like  to  live  a 
little  longer,  too  !"  And  after  a  few  minutes,  in  the  same  un- 
der-tone,  he  added :  "  What  would  become  of  poor  Lady 
Hamilton,  if  she  knew  my  situation  !"  Next  to  his  country, 
she  occupied  his  thoughts.  Captain  Hardy,  some  fifty  minutes 
after  he  had  left  the  cockpit,  returned  ;  and,  again  taking  the 
hand  of  his  dying  friend  and  commander,  congratulated  him 
on  having  gained  a  complete  victory.  How  many  of  the 
enemy  were  taken  he  did  not  know,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
perceive  them  distinctly,  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  least. 
u  That's  well,"  cried  Nelson  ;  "but  I  bargained  for  twenty." 
And  then,  in  a  stronger  voice,  he  said,  "  Anchor,  Hardy,  an- 
chor."  Hardy,  upon  this,  hinted  that  Admiral  Collingwood 
would  take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  affairs.  "Not 
while  I  live,  Hardy,"  said  the  dying  Nelson,  ineffectually  en- 
deavoring to  raise  himself  from  the  bed,  "  Do  you  anchor." 
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His  previous  order  for  preparing  to  anchor  had  shown  how 
clearly  he  foresaw  the  necessity  of  this.  Presently,  calling  Har- 
dy back,  in  a  low  voice,  he  desired  that  he  might  be  buried 
by  his  parents,  unless  it  should  please  the  king  to  order  other- 
wise. Then  reverting  to  private  feelings,  "  Take  care  of  my 
dear  Lady  Hamilton,  Hardy  ;  take  care  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton. 
Kiss  me,  Hardy,"  said  he.  Hardy  knelt  down  and  kissed  his 
cheek,  and  Nelson  said,  "  Now  I  am  satisfied.  Thank  God,  I 
have  done  my  duty."  Hardy  stood  over  him  in  silence  for  a 
moment  or  two,  then  knelt  again,  and  kissed  his  forehead. 
"  Who  is  that  ?"  said  Nelson,  and  being  informed,  he  replied, 
"God  bless  you,  Hardy."  And  Hardy  then  left  him — for 
ever. 

Nelson  now  desired  to  be  turned  upon  his  right  side,  and 
said,  "I  wish  I  had  not  left  the  deck,  for  1  shall  soon  be  gone" 
Death  was,  indeed,  rapidly  approaching.  He  said  to  the  chap- 
lain, "  Doctor,  I  have  not  been  a  great  sinner,"  and  after  a 
short  pause,  "  Remember  that  I  leave  Lady  Hamilton,  and  my 
daughter  Horatia,  as  a  legacy  to  my  country.  His  articula- 
tion now  became  difficult ;  but  he  was  distinctly  heard  to  say, 
"  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty  !"  These  words  he  re- 
peatedly pronounced,  and  they  were  the  last  words  which  he 
uttered.  He  expired  at  thirty  minutes  after  four — three  hours 
and  a  quarter  after  he  had  received  his  wound. 

brief  reflections. 

One  of  the  last  requests  of  the  dying  hero  was,  that  he 
might  be  buried  by  his  parents.  Nelson,  in  this  eventful 
and  sanguinary  battle,  won  a  laurel  for  his  country,  that  will 
remain  fresh  and  verdant  through  all  time.  He  achieved  a 
victory,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  that  has  placed  his  name  on 
the  record  of  imperishable  renown. 

His  last  request  was  made,  not  in  the  leisure  of  retirement, 
amidst  the  calm,  sequestered  reflections  of  the  camp,  but  un- 
der circumstances  that  border  on  the  truly  sublime  ! 

It  was  made  while  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
filled  the  air,  and  went  up  to  heaven — while  fresh  life-blood 
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poured  from  the  scuppers  of  forty  gallant  ships  of  war.  While 
the  thunder  and  lightning  of  arms  aroused  two  of  the  mightiest 
nations  of  the  world  to  intense  emotion  for  the  eventful  issue. 
It  was  while  the  hero  felt  his  limbs  stiffened,  his  tongue  falter 
in  death  and  the  taper  of  mortality  only  nickered  in  its  socket : 
that  he  could  whisper,  in  dying  accents,  the  last  affectionate 
request,  that  his  body  might  repose  in  the  same  sepulchre  with 
his  long-loved  and  departed  parents. 

Filial  love  is  one  of  the  last  emotions  that  become  extinct 
in  the  soul.  It  lives  in  the  bosom  of  the  prodigal,  vagabond 
son,  long,  long  after  other  kindred  ties  have  been  sundered — 
long,  perhaps,  after  vice  and  crime  have  bound  the  soul  with 
heavy  chains — and  all  the  solemn  warnings,  from  the  word 
and  Providence  of  God,  have  utterly  failed  to  arrest  the  foot- 
steps of  the  lost  wanderer ;  have  the  early  counsels  and  exam- 
ples and  prayers  and  tears  of  parental  love,  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  him  back  to  the  fold  of  God. 

Should  this  paper  fall  under  the  eye  of  a  disconsolate,  heart- 
stricken  parent,  who  has  been  faithful  in  counsels  and  prayers 
for  his  wayward  child ;  be  consoled  by  the  thought  that 
there  is  strong  hope  that  your  child  may  return ;  perhaps 
long  after  you  may  fear  he  is  lost,  or  where  your  head  may  be 
pillowed  in  the  grave. 

Or,  should  we  address  a  prodigal  son,  may  we  have  permis- 
sion to  say,  if  you  have  not  thrown  off  the  last  restraint,  the 
remembrance  of  a  mother's  love,  or  a  father's  counsels  and 
tears,  there  is  yet  hope  of  your  return  to  the  paths  of  peace  and 
life.  Be  constrained  by  all  that  is  valuable  and  of  good  report 
in  this  life,  and  in  the  boundless  life  to  come,  to  make  this  re- 
solution— "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father's  house." 

Let  parents,  "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  do  all  that  pos- 
sibly can  be  done  to  secure  the  love  and  reverence  of  their 
children.  This,  next  to  the  unseen  hand  of  Providence,  will 
constitute  the  strongest  barrier,  to  keep  them  from  the  ways  of 
prodigality  and  ruin.  Let  children  who,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  cherish  little  or  no  respect  for  their  parents,  be  as- 
sured their  prospects  are  dark  and  forbidding.     Few  instances 
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have  ever  yet  been  known,  in  which  children,  who  habitually 
broke  away  from  the  wholesome  restraints  of  their  parents, 
and  grew  up  in  disobedience,  did  not  die  vagaeonds. 

Editor. 


Original. 
BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS. 

EY    REV.  A.  D.  EDDY. 

The  beauty  of  the  domestic  constitution  is  never  more 
clearly  seen,  nor  is  the  perfection  of  parental  and  filial  excel- 
lence more  delightfully  presented,  than  in  the  harmony  of 
fraternal  society.  That  parental  influence  and  discipline 
cannot  be  radically  defective,  where  fraternal  obligation  is  felt, 
and  peace  and  love  reign  among  members  of  the  same  family. 
Here  we  find  the  sunshine  and  summer  of  domestic  happiness ; 
the  most  engaging  spectacle  of  the  social  economy. 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Roman  orator,  that  "  charity, 
peace,  and  friendship,  were  nowhere  so  engaging  as  among 
those  whom  one  roof  shelters  through  life,  and  whose  ashes 
are  afterwards  to  mingle  in  the  same  sepulchre."  Let  brothers 
and  sisters  cultivate  fraternal  affections,  and  study  each  other's 
happiness.  Indifference  to  the  interests  and  pleasures  of  those 
so  near  you,  whose  form  and  features  are  but  the  reflection  of 
your  own,  is  a  striking  proof  of  a  selfish  spirit,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  refined  and  noble  feelings.  Through  successive 
years  you  mingle  of  necessity,  and  the  amount  of  peace  and 
joy,  or  of  discord  and  sorrow,  which  this  union  creates,  is  ak 
most  incalculable.  What  more  becoming  and  lovely,  than  the 
union  of  those  little  hands,  and  the  mingling  of  those  young 
hearts,  which  have  been  cherished  on  the  same  bosom,  and  shel- 
tered under  the  same  roof!  What  more  delightful  and  en- 
gaging in  after  life,  than  to  behold  brothers  and  sisters  affec- 
tionately united,  seeking  each  other's  advancement  and  hap- 
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piness ;  who  to  the  love  of  nature,  instinct,  and  the  nursery, 
have  added  the  stronger  and  sacred  bond  of  matured  affec- 
tion ;  and  whose  honor,  happiness  and  safety  lie  in  continuing 
and  strengthening  it  in  riper  years. 

There  is  something  affecting  in  parental  care,  and  filial  love, 
while  there  is  an  indescribable  interest  thrown  around  fra- 
ternal affection,  which  often  surpasses  both,  and  which  bor- 
rows from  these  a  peculiar  sacredness.  Parental  care  will  soon 
cease,  and  filial  love  find  its  object  no  more  on  earth,  while 
fraternal  relation  lives,  and  in  its  mutual  peace  and  happiness, 
exhibits  the  fruit  of  the  one,  and  leaves  a  broad  and  beautiful 
sphere  for  the  exercise  of  the  other.  There  is  more  than 
language  can  describe  in  brothers  treading  the  path  of  life, 
hand  in  hand,  and  sisters  resting  in  confidence  on  a  brother's 
smiles,  and  leaning  for  protection  on  a  brother's  care.  This 
love  should  never  be  allowed  to  die  away  in  after  years.  It 
should  be  cultivated  with  increased  care,  as  new  relations  are 
formed,  and  fears  perhaps  begin  to  rise,  that  your  interest  may 
become  estranged  from  those  whose  happiness  is  in  your  hands. 
That  sister  is  unworthy  of  a  husband's  confidence,  who  can 
forget  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  her  brothers  at  home ; 
and  that  brother  is  to  be  pitied  who  can  forget,  in  a  husband's 
love,  a  sister's  wants  and  tenderness. 

In  those  separations  that  occur  in  life,  do  not  fail  to  express 
mutual  and  continued  remembrance.  Forget  not  that  you  are 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  that  with  all  the  connexions  you  may 
form,  you  can  form  no  more  of  these.  Often  exchange  kind 
expressions  of  your  remembrance  and  interest.  Extend  sym- 
pathy and  relief,  when  demanded ;  and  carry  to  your  grave 
the  tender  recollection  that  you  are  members  one  of  another. 
United  by  nature,  strive  to  be  united  by  grace,  in  the  sympa- 
thies of  a  sanctified  and  spiritual  fraternity. 

Thus  you  may  promote  mutual  happiness,  and  show  to  the 
world  that  you  are  susceptible  of  benevolent  and  virtuous 
emotions.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  brothers  and  sisters  always 
separate — it  shows  a  want  of  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature ; 
of  those  delicate  and  affectionate  sensibilities,  which  are  the 
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sure  pledges  of  future  dignity  and  decorum.  Ail  this  may 
now  appear  trivial  and  unimportant,  but  the  discerning  ob- 
server here  reads  more  of  elevated  character  and  prospects  than 
you  may  imagine. 

A  fine  writer  on  domestic  happiness  and  the  fraternal  du- 
ties, says  :  "  Seek  your  happiness  in  each  other's  society. 
What  can  a  brother  find  in  the  circle  of  dissipation,  or  among 
the  votaries  of  pleasure,  compared  with  this  ?  What  can  a 
sister  find  amid  the  concert  of  sweet  sounds,  that  has  music 
for  the  soul,  compared  with  this  domestic  harmony  ?  or  in 
the  glitter  of  fashionable  confusion,  and  the  merry  dance,  com- 
pared with  those  pure,  sequestered  joys,  which  are  found  at 
the  fireside  of  a  happy  family  ?  What  can  the  theatre  yield, 
comparable  with  this  ? 

Mutual  respect  should  always  be  cherished  by  brothers  and 
sisters.  There  should  not  be  the  formality  of  common  inter- 
course, and  yet  there  should  be  no  approximation  to  low  and 
degrading-  address.  While  there  should  be  freedom  from  the 
"  cautious  timidity  of  suspicion,"  and  the  coarseness  of  inde- 
licacy and  rudeness,  there  should  be  the  politeness  of  good 
manners,  blended  with  tenderness  and  love. 

Mutual  obligation  should  be  felt  for  each  other's  improve- 
ment. Not  improvement  in  the  follies  of  fashionable  life,  but 
in  those  engaging  manners  of  modest  and  refined  deportment ; 
that  intellectual  richness,  and  those  resources  of  useful  know- 
ledge, which  elevate  and  expand  the  mind,  and  which  give  a 
pledge  of  substantial  value,  and  useful  action,  when  the  sea- 
son of  youth  shall  have  passed  away. 

Kind  attentions,  those  nameless  and  countless  offices  and 
tokens  of  regard  and  affection,  which  manifest  and  elicit  the 
best  feelings  of  the  soul,  should  never  be  forgotten.  Mark 
that  young  man  with  suspicion,  who  is  happier  anywhere  than 
at  home,  in  the  society  of  his  sisters.  The  kind  feelings  of  a 
brother's  heart  are  to  him  a  stranger,  and  the  nobler  sympathies 
of  a  man  he  never  knew.  He  who  ceases  to  love  a  sister,  may 
soon  feel  a  cold  indifference  towards  the  wife  of  his  youth. 
And  that  sister  who  finds  no  pleasure  in  the  circle  of  home ;  in 
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the  smiles  of  parental  fondness,  and  fraternal  ties ;  may  have 
the  sprightliness  and  cheerfulness  of  virtuous  affection,  and 
may  bloom  in  all  the  beauty  of  her  sex,  while  her  bosom  is 
cold  and  sterile.  An  affectionate  brother  will  guard  a  sister's 
interests  as  his  own — will  strive  to  turn  her  eye,  her  footsteps, 
and  above  all,  her  heart,  from  that  society  where  intelligence, 
virtue,  and  purity  are  not  cultivated.  It  is  a  brother's  privi- 
lege to  be  intelligent  and  virtuous,  lest  his  sisters  cease  to 
avoid  that  vice  in  others,  which  they  see  in  him.  Spurn,  then, 
from  your  society,  those  who  are  idle,  profane,  and  impure, 
and  thus  rid  the  community  of  these  invaders  of  innocence 
and  worth.  Guard  your  home,  the  pure  circle  of  interest  and 
affection,  from  the  inroads  of  unprincipled  young  men — give 
them  no  introduction  to  those  whom  you  are  bound  to  protect. 
Study  to  make  your  sisters  love  home,  and  innocent  recrea- 
tions, and  stimulate  them  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Be- 
come yourself  the  companion  of  their  evening  hours ;  impart 
to  them  useful  information ;  thus  may  you  inspire  in  them 
a  love  of  learning. 


Original. 
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BY  REV.  F.  C.  WOODWORTH. 

The  hour  is  come — the  sacred  hour  of  prayer, 

And  humbly  round  that  cherished  altar  now, 

A  happy  family  converse  with  heaven. 

'Tis  no  unwelcome  task.     This  holy  hour 

These  worshippers  e'er  hail  with  fond  delight. 

That  precious  volume,  they  have  learned  to  prize 

Above  all  other  books,  lies  open  there. 

And  from  the  page  reflecting  heavenly  light. 

The  godly  father  now  devoutly  reads. 

Sweet  are  the  oracles  of  sacred  truth, 

To  him  who  loves  the  audience  hall  of  God. 

*  See  frontispiece. 
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THE    EIDER-DUCK. 

BY  MRS.  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

The  Eider-Duck  is  a  fine  bird.  It  is  brown  or  white,  and 
sometimes  of  other  colors.  It  has  a  black  crest  on  its  head, 
like  a  little  crown.  If  it  lives  to  be  old,  its  bright  plumage 
turns  gray. 

It  is  found  in  countries  near  the  poles.  It  does  not  fear  the 
cold,  for  it  is  covered  with  a  soft,  warm  down.  He  who  gave 
fur  to  the  bear,  and  a  coat  of  wool  to  the  sheep,  clothed  this 
bird  with  a  downy  robe,  that  it  might  resist  the  winter. 

It  is  fond  of  its  young,  and  takes  care  of  them.  The  mo- 
ther-bird builds  a  good  nest,  and  lines  it  with  the  down  from 
her  own  breast.  She  plucks  it  off,  and  willingly  bears  the 
pain,  that  her  little  ones  may  be  warm  and  sheltered. 

The  eider-down  is  much  valued  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. It  is  used  for  the  covering  of  beds,  and  to  stuff  cloaks 
and  hoods,  and  to  trim  other  articles  of  clothing. 

People  are  so  desirous  to  get  it,  that  they  sometimes  tear  in 
pieces  the  nest  which  the  poor  bird  has  lined  for  her  young. 
This  they  call  the  live  down,  and  prefer  it  to  what  they 
pluck  from  the  birds  after  their  death.  They  also  climb  high 
rocks,  to  obtain  their  eggs  for  eating. 

The  eider-duck  is  found  in  great  numbers,  amid  the  perpe- 
tual snow  and  ice  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Norway.  Some- 
times they  are  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  great  lakes, 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Uiuted  States.  Selected. 


DEATH'S  DOINGS. 

The  aggregate  population  on  the  surface  of  the  known  ha- 
bitable globe  is  estimated  at  895,300,000  souls.  If  we  reckon, 
with  the  ancients,  that  a  generation  lasts  thirty  years,  then  in 
that  space,  895,300,000  human  beings  will  be  born  and  will 
die  ;  consequently,  81,760  must  be  dropping  into  eternity  eve?y 
day,  3407  every  hour,  or  about  56  every  minute.  Reader, 
how  awful  is  this  reflection  !     Consider — watch — prepare. 
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I  sought  the  fairest  and  gayest  flowers 

Of  the  new  spring's  beautiful  blossoms  ; 
And  I  gathered  them  in  at  morn's  first  hours, 
And  placed  them  in  childhood's  bosom. 
Yet  sorrowing  there 

The  dew-drop  hung, 
And  the  pearly  tear 
To  the  young  flower  clung. 

I  wandered  at  night  o'er  the  dreary  lea, 

Mid  the  wintry  tempest's  rage ; 
And  I  took  of  the  yew  and  the  cypress-tree, 
And  wove  a  dark  wreath  for  age. 
And  when  I  arose, 

I  beheld  them  wave 
Their  sable  hues 
O'er  the  old  man's  grave. 


RULES  FOR  FAMILY  GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  "  Commence  discipline  as  soon  as  the  child  can  be  made  to  un- 
derstand the  wishes  of  the  parent — 2.  Let  the  first  object  be  to  pro- 
duce the  habit  of  prompt  obedience  ;  and  the  first  lesson,  uncondi- 
tional submission  to  the  will  of  the  parent — 3.  Aim  always  at 
producing  a  right  state  of  feeling,  as  well  as  outward  obedience 
4.  Never  give  a  command,  obedience  to  which  you  do  not  intend  to 
enforce — 5.  Be  distinct  and  positive  in  giving  commands;  and 
never  allow  the  child  to  parley  or  ask  for  your  reasons— 6.  Be 
firm,  resolute  and  persevering,  not  inconstant  and  uncertain,  in  your 
administration  of  family  government — 7.  Let  authority  be  rather 
felt  than  seen.  Its  constant  and  unnecessary  exhibition  teazes 
children,  hardens  their  hearts  and  weakens  its  power — 8.  Be  sparing 
of  reproof.  Much  talk  weakens  authority — 9.  Do  not  needlessly 
multiply  rules  and  directions.  Children's  memories  are  short ;  and 
many  rules  are  vexatious  to  them — 10.  Avoid  giving  needless 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  authority,  by  bringing  the  disposition  of 
the  child  to  unnecessary  trial,  especially  when  it  is  in  an  irritable 
frame  from  bodily  infirmity  or  any  other  cause — 11.  A  contest  with 
a  child  should  always,  if  possible,  be  avoided ;  but  if  commenced  it 
should  be  carried  through." 
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BY  WM.  CLIFTON,  ESQ. 
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2  When  shall  these  eyes  thy  heaven  built 

And  pearly  gates  behold  ? 
Thy  bulwarks,  with  salvation  strong, 
And  streets  of  shining  gold  ? 

3  O  when,  thou  city  of  my  God, 

Shall  I  thy  courts  ascend, 
Where  congregations  ne'er  break  up, 
And  Sabbaths  have  no  end  1 


me ! 


walls 


4  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home  ! 
My  soul  still  pants  for  thee ; 
Then  shall  my  labors  have  an  end, 
When  I  thy  joys  shall  see. 
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[For  the  Father's  and  Mother's  Manual  ] 

A  NEW  YEAR. 

Another  year  has  passed  away.  What  have  its  hours  and 
days  and  months  accomplished  for  our  beloved  children  ?  They 
have  not  been  without  an  effect  upon  their  temporal  and  eternal 
condition ;  and  what  has  been  the  effect  ?  Have  our  children 
been  without  restraining  care,  without  pious  counsels,  without  our 
fervent  prayers  ;  have  the  days  of  the  past  year  given  them  an 
unbroken  opportunity  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  heart3 
and  obey  the  mandates  of  their  own  wills ;  have  they  roamed  as 
they  would,  in  search  of  means  of  their  own  gratification,  and 
been  unchecked  and  undirected,  then  has  the  year  that  ha3 
lately  closed  had  an  effect  upon  them  for  evil ;  and  our  efforts 
now,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  must,  with  great 
power,  be  put  forth,  to  counteract  these  evil  influences,  before 
we  can  hope  for  any  success  to  toil  to  make  them  advance  in  the 
way  that  is  good.  Our  children's  hearts,  like  the  summer's  soil, 
are  continually  sending  forth  some  shoots  ;  and  most  parents  see 
that  these  shoots  are  rather  noxious  than  fair  and  good.  To  pre- 
vent them  from  further  growth,  and  tear  them  away  before  they 
have  obtained  a  firm  root,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  eradicated 
as  soon  as  they  become  perceptible  to  the  eye.  If  then  a  whole 
year  has  elapsed  and  we  have  neglected  them  altogether,  and  if 
we  now  feel  our  obligations  to  see  that  nought  but  good  plants 
flourish  in  the  hearts  of  our  children,  and  if  we  now  approach 
them  to  do  work  therein,  what  hard  and  difficult  labor  is  before  us, 
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in  eradicating  what  is  evil.  This  work  of  eradication  must  be 
done,  before  we  can  find  space  for  a  single  seed  of  virtue  or  re- 
ligion. If  parents,  anxious  for  the  best  good  of  their  children, 
turn  now  to  them  after  a  year's  neglect,  their  first  labor  will  be 
attended  with  great  discouragement  and  distress.  Though  thus 
attended,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  work  ought  no  longer 
to  be  neglected,  for  with  further  neglect  there  will  be  increased 
trial  and  difficulty. 

Could  we  ourselves  make  the  beginning  of  this  new  year  a  new 
era  in  our  own  parental  faithfulness  and  care,  and  could  we  induce 
other  parents,  who  have  been  neglectful  of  the  best  interests  of 
their  children,  to  make  it  the  same  new  era  in  their  fidelity,  our 
happiness  would  be  great,  and  this  our  introductory  article  would 
perform  a  good  mission  in  the  families  where  the  work  to  which  it 
belongs  makes  its  monthly  visits.  For  this  purpose  we  write ; 
and  whilst  we  congratulate  our  readers  and  patrons  on  the  open- 
ing upon  them  of  The  New  Year,  and  invoke  upon  them  and 
their  dear  children,  the  continued  favor  of  Almighty  God,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health,  prosperity  and  happiness,  we  would  affection- 
ately and  earnestly  urge  them  to  an  increased  fidelity  in  the  mor- 
al and  religious  training  of  their  children.  The  work  now  on 
parental  hands,  is  the  most  important  work  of  man.  It  is  that 
which  gives  to  society  all  its  intelligent  and  moral  worth,- —  to 
the  church  of  God  all  its  strength,  beauty  and  power,  to  the 
world  its  moral  grandeur  and  glory,  and  to  heaven  an  increase  of 
its  blessed  inhabitants.  All  these  great  and  important  ends  are 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  family,  by  the  father  and  mother.  How 
important  that  the  high  responsibility  now  resting  upon  them,  be 
fully  realized,  and  that  they  take  advantage  of  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year,  in  resolving  on  entire  faithfulness  to  these  loved 
ones,  who  can  have  such  an  influence  on  earth  and  in  heaven ! 


Difficulties.—  Whatever  difficulties  you  have  to  encounter,  be 
not  perplexed,  but  think  only  what  is  right  to  do  in  the  sight  of 
Him  who  seeth  all  things,  and  bear  without  repining  the  result. 


[For  the  Father's  and  Mother's  Manual] 


TO-DAY  A  ROBUST  CHILD,  TO-MORROW  A  CORPSE. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  George  is  ?  inquired  a  reverend  gentle- 
man, who  is  secretary  to  one  of  our  benevolent  societies,  of  an 
Irishman  in  the  employ  of  the  same  company,  with  whom  George 
was  concerned. 

George, —  George,  answered  the  man  ;  do  you  mean,  sir,  that 
bright,  smart  George  H.  ? 

I  do,  was  the  answer. 

Well,  with  almost  choked  utterance,  the  man  replied,  lie  is 
dead.     He  died  yesterday  afternoon,  of  the  cholera. 

This  answer  at  once  altered  the  countenance  of  him  who  was 
inquiring  for  George,  into  an  expression  of  deep  and  harrowing 
anguish,  which  was  noticed  by  the  Irishman,  who  feelingly  asked  : 
And  did  you  know  the  young  man,  sir  ? 

Yes.     He  is  my  son. 

In  the  above  manner,  was  a  fond  father  first  apprised  of  the 
death  of  a  beloved  child.  But  a  few  days  before,  he  had  called 
at  the  same  place,  and  saw  his  son,  a  hale  and  robust  young  man. 
Now,  having  had  no  tidings  of  his  sickness  the  father  again  calls, 
on  his  next  visit  to  the  city,  to  grasp  the  same  warm  hand,  to  be- 
hold the  same  sparkling  eye,  to  behold  the  same  glowing  counte- 
nance, in  its  expressions  of  filial  love  and  devotedness,  and  to 
hear  from  the  same  lips  words  of  intelligence,  of  hope,  and  conso- 
lation ;  and  neither  hand,  nor  eye,  nor  visage,  nor  lips  were  to  be 
seen.  The  hand  had  fallen,  the  eye  had  sunken,  and  the  lips 
were  sealed  in  death  !  How  sudden  this  bereavement !  The 
blow  and  the  fall  were  so  contiguous,  that  there  was  no  time  to 
acquaint  the  father  with  the  attack  of  disease  and  have  him  by 
the  bedside  of  him  on  whom  it  was  working  with  wasting  power, 
though  railroad  speed  was  employed  to  obtain  the  interview,  be- 
fore the  victim  had  ceased  in  his  spasmodic  pains,  and  death  had 
ended  his  sufferings  forever  ! 

Is  this  the  way  of  separation  of  parents  and  children  ?     Is  the 
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fond  parent,  who  leaves  his  child  to-day  in  the  enjoyment  of  most 
perfect  health,  to  find  him  to-morrow  all  habited  for  the  grave  ? 
So  this  and  many  s  milar  instances  of  mortality  determine.  What 
a  solemn  injunction  then,  to  every  father  and  mother,  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  souls  of  their  children  ! 

Had  not  the  parents  of  George  H.  been  faithful  to  their  son, 
into  what  lower  depths  of  anguish  would  they  have  travelled  when 
death  thus  suddenly  arrested  his  mortal  career  !  But  they  were 
faithful,  and  their  assiduous  culture  of  the  immortal  plant  which 
grew  awhile  by  their  side  God  blessed.  They  were  allowed  to 
see  the  stalk  strengthen  and  branch  forth  and  bud,  and  from  all 
the  foliage  they  knew  it  would  blossom  and  bear  good  fruit.  In 
their  going  out  to  look  for  fruit  on  this  beautiful  foliage,  could 
they  not  find  the  tree  where  they  lately  saw  it  in  all  its  vigorous 
growth  and  promise  ?  In  their  approach  to  the  spot,  did  they 
discern  something  which  looked  like  it,  but  were  its  leaves  with- 
ered, and  had  it  a  deathful  look,  and  could  they  not  understand 
why  was  this  change  ?  Did  not  their  faith  tell  them  the  dresser 
of  the  heavenly  vineyard,  in  his  search  for  some  shrubbery  and 
plants  for  the  garden  of  the  Lord  above,  had  been  there  and  with 
his  own  hand  had  caused  the  altered  appearance  of  this  tree  that 
it  might  be  transplanted  and  set  out  in  heaven,  and  there  blossom 
and  bear  fruit  forever  ?  This  was  the  interpretation  which  their 
faith  ::  v.  these  parents  of  the  changed  appearance  of  their  son. 
He  was  not,  for  God  had  taken  him,  they  fully  believed.  So 
they  were  dumb,  they  opened  not  their  mouth.  They  felt  that 
"  the  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  had  taken  aivay,  and  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

George  II.  was  not  nurtured  where  there  was  neglect  of  Chris- 
tian counsels,  instructions  and  prayers.  He  was  not  reared  al- 
most to  manhood,  and  never  taught  by  his  parents  that  he  was  a 
sinner  and  had  need  of  divine  pardon,  and  never  urged  to  realize 
his  need  of  a  Saviour's  blood,  and  repair  to  the  fountain  set  open 
for  all  sin  an  1  uncleanness.  He  was  not  reared  by  his  devoted 
parents  as  a  creature  of  this  world  only.  Though  for  the  present 
world  neither  wealth  nor  efforts  were  spared  to  fit  him  for  an  or- 
nament to  any  circle,  however  intelligent  and  refined,  and  for  use- 
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fulness  to  his  fellow-beings  in  an  honorable  employment ;  yet  for 
this  world  alone,  great  as  was  the  care  taken  to  make  this  son 
shine,  were  not  the  highest,  nor  the  most  anxious  efforts  of  parents 
put  forth  to  make  him  shine.  These  parents  realized  that  the 
child  of  their  love  was  an  immortal  being  ;  that  he  was  living  in 
a  polluted  world ;  that  he  had  a  wicked  heart,  and  that  before  he 
could  be  happy  in  his  immortality  he  must  be  changed  and  sanc- 
tified for  heaven.  Beyond  earth,  with  its  pleasures,  riches  and 
honors,  these  parents  cast  their  eyes  when  they  were  educating 
their  child.  The  materials  which  make  accomplished,  and 
honored,  and  happy  throughout  the  ivhole  being,  they  sought  to 
incorporate  into  the  education  of  their  son.  They  wished  to 
give  him  a  finished  education  ;  an  education  from  which  he  might 
derive  the  highest  honors,  the  most  certain  riches,  and  the  great- 
est bliss ;  and  which  would  enable  him  to  move  in  any  society, 
howsoever  exalted  by  intelligence  or  purity,  in  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  an  immortal  being  to  move.  Such  an  education 
they  attempted  to  give  their  son.  For  eternity  as  well  as  time, 
did  they  nurture  him  ;  and  for  a  happy  eternity  did  they  hope 
they  were  successful  in  his  education,  long  before  the  intelligence 
suddenly  came,  that  he  had  gone  to  another  department  of  God's 
world  never  again  to  return  to  earth.  They  grieved  most  sadly 
at  the  abruptness  of  his  leaving  ;  but  they  only  grieved  because 
the  child  who  was  so  well  prepared  for  heaven  could  be  to  them 
no  longer  a  rich  source  of  joy  and  consolation  in  their  declining 
years.  No  fear  entered  their  grief,  that  their  son  was  lost  or  un- 
happy in  that  eternity  to  which  he  had  so  suddenly  gone.  Nor 
was  there  any  division  in  their  hearts  between  hope  and  fear  as 
to  the  state  of  their  child.  It  was  not  for  them  to  confine  their 
vision  on  the  boundless  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Lord,  and 
think  as  their  son  had  never  committed  any  flagrant  sin,  and  had 
always  lived  a  moral  life,  that  he  might  be  happy.  They  could 
look  abroad  on  all  the  attributes  of  God,  in  his  justice  and  holi- 
ness, as  well  as  his  love  and  compassion,  and  in  view  of  the  rev- 
elation of  the  conditions  on  which  eternal  life  is  promised  and  of 
the  conduct  of  their  son  in  relation  to  these  conditions,  they 
could  collect  good  Scriptural  evidence  that  he  was  ready  for  a 
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happy  eternity  ;  as  ready  as  complete  evidence  of  repentance  of 
sin  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  man  to  poise  the  bal- 
ances of  testimony  and  a  long  space  amidst  life's  various  tempta- 
tions, after  hope  of  pardon  had  been  indulged  to  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance,  could  make.  He  early  departed  from  their 
society,  his  parents  fully  believed,  to  be  entirely  happy  in  heaven. 

The  intelligence  of  such  a  departure  as  this,  ought  not  in  the 
community  where  this  young  man  was  sincerely  loved  and  highly 
respected,  only  to  excite  gloom  and  sadness  at  the  sore  bereave- 
ment of  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  warm  personal  friends. 
It  ought  to  rouse  every  father  and  mother,  to  whom  it  carries 
fearful  proof  of  life's  uncertainty,  to  that  fidelity  to  their  children, 
which  will  enable  them  to  succeed  in  preparing  them  for  heaven. 
The  cholera  is  not  the  only  quick  instrument  in  the  possession  of 
the  King  of  terrors  for  sundering  children  from  their  parents. 
Other  weapons  has  he  with  which  he  can  as  suddenly  cut  down 
our  loved  ones.  When  he  will  do  this,  whether  after  their  leav- 
ing the  domestic  fireside  in  the  morning  for  school,  or  for  business, 
parents  know  not.  They  are  warned  often,  on  either  side,  that 
death  comes  suddenly.  Therefore  are  they  most  solemnly  urged, 
would  they  have  their  children  happy  after  their  fall  beneath  the 
blow  of  death,  to  be  always  faithful,  always  prayerful,  to  be  in- 
stant in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  their  endeavors  to  lead  their 
children' to  the  Saviour. 

To  present  further  inducements  to  parents,  ever  to  be  faithful 
to  their  loved  children,  when  such  children  are  in  health,  we  give 
particulars  in  the  training  of  the  youth  whose  sudden  demise,  has 
called  forth  from  our  pen  this  article,  in  the  communication  which 
follows,  which  is  from  a  correspondent  who  well  knows  whereof 
he  writes. 

George  L.  Harding. 

Died  of  cholera,  in  this  city,  24th  of  August,  George  L. 
Harding,  aged  19  years  ;  son  of  Rev.  Sewall  Harding  of  Medway. 
He  appeared  in  usual  health  on  Thursday  evening, -was  taken  ill 
that  night,  and  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  on  Friday,  was  a  corpse ! 


He  was  a  devoted,  consistent  Christian,  much  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  To  him  to  live  was  Christ,  and,  we  cannot  doubt, 
death  was  gain.  But  how  solemnly  does  such  a  death  warn  us ! 
"  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  at  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son 
of  man  cometh."  P. 

This  short  notice  of  the  death  of  this  interesting  and  promising 
youth,  was  inserted  in  the  Boston  papers  immediately  after  his 
sudden  death.  His  interesting  and  promising  traits  of  character, 
and  his  unexpected  removal  from  the  midst  of  business,  created 
much  sensation  among  a  numerous  circle  of  relatives  and  through 
the  community.  But  few  of  his  age  were  so  much  known  and 
loved.  And  it  has  been  suggested  that  some  particulars  relating 
to  his  early  training  and  habits  might  be  appropriate  for  the 
Father's  and  Mother's  Manual,  as  affording  some  useful  hints  to 
parents  in  the  early  management  and  education  of  their  children. 
Having,  therefore,  made  some  inquiry,  we  learn  the  following 
particulars  concerning  him  whose  early  departure  is  so  much  la- 
mented. He  was  a  child  of  the  covenant,  having  been  in  infancy 
consecrated  to  God,  and  ever  after  daily  carried  to  the  throne  of 
grace  as  a  child  of  need.  He  was  early  taught  his  relation  to  the 
covenant,  and  his  obligations  arising  therefrom.  From  early  child- 
hood he  commenced  learning  and  reciting  on  Sabbath  evenings, 
with  the  other  children  of  the  family,  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
which  he  continued  to  recite,  when  at  home,  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  was  early  taught  the  value  of  time,  and  the  importance  of  im- 
proving it  all  to  some  useful  purpose,  and  was  always  required 
and  disposed  to  submit  to  parental  authority,  to  spend  all  his 
evenings  at  home,  and  never  to  be  absent  without  permission. 
He  was  also  taught  from  his  childhood  to  deny  himself  as  to  the 
gratifications  of  appetite,  not  being  allowed  to  buy  confectionaries 
and  other  luxuries  with  which  many  other  children  were  indulged. 
He  was  made  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  reason  for  this 
self-denial,  not  merely  as  a  saving  of  money  for  other  and  better 
purposes,  but  the  more  important  bearing  it  had,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  in  strengthening  the  power  of  self-control,  and 
in  resisting  temptations  in  after  life,  when  away  from  home. 
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Thus  early  brought  under  restraint,  and  accustomed  to  yield  to 
his  parents'  wishes,  he  never  gave  them  any  trouble,  but  was  al- 
ways cheerful  in  his  submission  to  their  will.  Furnished  with  the 
means  of  intellectual  improvement,  he  never  manifested  any  relish 
for  low  and  vulgar  amusements,  nor  for  the  more  fashionable 
amusements,  which,  by  many,  are  deemed  innocent.  But  if  his 
judgment  and  enterprise  were  uncommon,  and  his  tact  and  suc- 
cess in  business  more  than  ordinary,  for  one  of  his  years,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  owing  more  than  to  anything  else,  to  his  being  early 
accustomed  to  habits  of  industry.  He  was  required  from  very 
early  childhood  to  occupy  all  his  time,  when  not  engaged  in  study, 
in  manual  labor,  such  as  was  not  merely  toilsome,  but  made  inter- 
esting to  him  by  involving  his  own  responsibility,  and  encour- 
aging him  by  the  results  of  his  work.  His  labors  were  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  call  into  action  his  own  judgment,  and  the  exercise 
of  care,  fidelity  and  responsibility,  all  which  was  seen  to  increase 
and  strengthen  his  active  and  business  talents.  Thus  he  was 
accustomed,  at  an  age  when  most  children  are  not  allowed  to  act 
on  their  own  judgment,  to  arrange  and  plan  and  execute,  having 
the  responsibility  and  the  results  resting  as  much  as  possible  upon 
himself.  Care  was  always  taken  to  select  for  him  such  employ- 
ment as  would  interest  his  mind,  and  promise  encouraging  results. 
In  the  Spring  of  1848,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  and  after  a  season  of  conviction  of  his  own  sinful 
and  ruined  state,  he  indulged  hope  of  pardon  through  a  crucified 
Redeemer,  and  in  the  following  Autumn  made  a  public  profession 
of  his  faith  in  Christ,  in  the  Church  of  Rev.  Dr.  Adams.  As  a 
Christian  he  was  very  conscientious,  and  set  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation  by  those  of  more  mature  age.  As  evidence  of  this, 
a  single  instance  may  here  be  stated.  During  the  last  winter  he 
accompanied  a  beloved  sister  as  far  as  New  York,  on  her  way  to 
Ohio.  They  arrived  in  New  York  on  Friday  morning.  He  was 
never  in  New  York  before,  and  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  re- 
main there  through  that  and  the  next  day ;  but,  finding  that  in 
that  case  he  would  not  arrive  in  Boston  until  Sabbath  morning, 
and  thus  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  he  hesitated  not  to  deny 
himself,  and  forego  the  pleasure  of  seeing  more  of  the  city,  and 
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enjoying  longer  the  society  of  beloved  friends,  and  took  passage 
back  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  arrived.  This  to  him 
was  an  act  of  great  self-denial,  but  of  conscientious  regard  to  his 
obligation  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.  He  witnessed  a  good 
profession  and  manifested  a  consistent  Christian  deportment  up  to 
the  time  of  his  sudden  departure.  In  usual  health  till  the  eve- 
ning before  his  death,  he  was  attacked  with  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
and  in  twelve  hours  was  a  corpse.  Such  was  the  nature  of  his 
disease  and  the  distress  attendant  thereon,  that  there  were  no 
particular  developments  of  his  faith  or  consciousness  of  his  con- 
dition, during  those  few  hours  of  his  suffering ;  but  from  his  pre- 
vious confidence  in  his  Redeemer,  and  his  fruits  of  repentance, 
which  were  many,  we  doubt  not  he  has  gone  to  the  saints'  ever- 
lasting rest.  How  mysterious  the  providence  of  God,  in  cutting 
down  by  a  stroke  a  youth  of  such  amiable  and  promising  traits  of 
character  just  as  they  were  beginning  so  prominently  to  develop 
themselves  I  What  is  life?  A  vapor  that  appeareth  for  a  little 
time  and  then  vanisheth  away.  What  a  loud  call  is  this  to 
parents  !     What  a  louder  call  this  to  children  and  youth  !     W. 


HOME. 

Of  all  the  spots  that  heaven  has  blest, 

The  dearest  place  is  home  ; 
'Tis  there  the  fond  heart  loves  to  rest, 

And  never  loves  to  roam  ; 
While  love  plays  round  the  smiling  hearth 
'Tis  heaven's  own  bliss  enjoyed  on  earth. 

Of  all  the  joys  that  man  can  feel, 

The  purest  sure  are  there  ! 
While  o'er  his  heart  affections  steal, 

Like  balmy  summer  air  ; 
His  wife's  caress,  his  children's  smile, 
Unlike  the  world,  are  free  from  guile. 

Of  the  gifts  bestowed  to  cheer 

Man's  pilgrim-path  below, 
The  richest  treasure  resteth  here, 

Which  they  are  blest  who  know  ; 
Whilst  love  plays  round  the  smiling  hearth, 
'Tis  heaven's  own  bliss  enjoyed  on  earth. 


io 


[For  the  Father's  and  Mother's  Manual.] 

HEALTH   OF  THE  MOTHER. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  mothers  have  health. 
There  is  much  dependent  upon  her.  Husband  and  children  are 
continually  looking  to  her  for  the  discharge  of  many  offices  of 
love  and  usefulness.  Without  the  mother,  there  is  derangement 
in  the  family  scenes ;  there  is  the  interruption  of  the  many  rills, 
whose  constant  running  is  essential  both  to  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  domestic  circle.  There  will  be  this  interrup- 
tion if  the  mother  is  weak  and  feeble,  if  her  health  is  impaired, 
and  she  be  not  able  to  turn  off  readily  the  many  little  favors 
which  are  constantly  demanded  of  her. 

If  the  health  of  the  mother  be  slender,  her  own  enjoyment  is 
lessened.  Any  useful  labor  which  she  may  attempt,  is  irksome, 
and  her  own  heart  becomes  disturbed,  and  there  are  frequent 
expressions  which  escape  that  sit  harshly  on  those  who  are  called 
to  witness  and  know  them.  The  health  of  the  mother,  therefore, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  both  to  the  appropriate  fulfilment  of 
domestic  duties  and  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  life.  Every  way 
for  the  continuance  of  good  health  or  for  the  restoration  of  an 
impaired  constitution,  should  be  pursued.  To  suggest  one  method 
for  the  improvement  of  the  mother's  health  is  the  object  of  the 
present  article.  It  is  this  :  the  occasional  leaving  the  domestic 
hearth ;  dismissing  all  family  cares,  and  seeking  relaxation  and 
rest  in  the  intercourse  with  neighbors  and  friends. 

This  course  for  the  preservation  of  native  vigor  and  health,  is 
most  needful  to  the  mother.  The  father  is  necessarily  obliged  to 
be  away  from  the  domestic  fireside,  to  behold  a  constant  changing 
of  scene  and  to  inhale  a  new  atmosphere.  The  business  of  the 
father  requires  him  almost  daily  to  move  out  among  the  men  of 
the  world.  Not  so  that  of  the  mother.  Her  cares  are  in  one 
small  spot ;  her  business  is  one  house,  and  the  daily  routine  of 
her  concerns  is  the  same.  With  her  there  is  but  little  change 
and  variety.  She  sees  continually  the  same  objects  and  has  to  do 
with  the  same  employments,  and  there  is  nothing  to  break  the 
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monotony  of  life.  There  is  nothing  to  excite  hope  under  despon- 
dency, to  induce  cheerfulness  under  gloom,  to  abate  the  power  of 
weariness  or  to  turn  the  thoughts  away  from  self,  from  the  heavy 
pressure  of  care  and  anxiety.  Consequently  the  way  for  mala- 
dies to  enter  is  opened,  and  there  is  the  invitation  to  disease  to 
visit  and  do  its  melancholy  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  beginning  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  nervous  system  is  often 
in  the  constancy  of  confinement,  and  that  the  entire  prostration  of 
the  body  is  frequently  owing  to  no  other  cause  but  the  daily  press 
of  the  same  cares,  the  daily  observation  of  the  same  scenes,  and 
the  daily  inhaling  of  the  same  atmosphere.  If  now,  the  course  of 
the  wife  and  the  mother  could  be  varied  ;  if  she  would  occasion- 
ally break  away  from  domestic  calls  and  leave  them  without  a 
thought  behind  her  ;  if  she  would  repair  to  a  neighbor's  house 
and  spend  a  social  afternoon  and  evening  ;  or  if  she  would  go,  for 
the  same  purpose,  to  a  distant  part  of  the  town  in  a  carriage, 
which  would  be  better,  there  would  be  a  surprising,  an  almost 
instantaneous  effect  produced.  Some  objects  would  be  quickly 
discerned  to  turn  her  mind  away  from  herself,  or  some  words 
would  be  soon  heard,  which  would,  in  their  exciting  influences, 
drown  her  own  cares  and  give  new  elasticity  to  her  being.  What 
she  saw  and  what  she  heard,  would  drive  sadness  far  away,  would 
inspire  courage  and  hope,  and  there  would  be  sweet  relaxation  in 
the  varying  scenes  of  her  absence  to  make  her  return  to  her  home 
a  new  creature.  Why  is  it,  as  we  men  sometimes  say,  that  the 
ladies  are  so  nervous,  and  at  times,  (with  gentleness  would  we  say 
it,)  so  fretful  ?  If  it  be  true  that  they  are  more  fretful  than  are 
the  men,  the  causes  for  this,  in  a  great  measure,  are  in  the  con- 
stancy of  their  confinement.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  if  hus- 
bands and  fathers  were  under  the  necessity  of  being  in  the  house 
day  by  day,  to  be  occupied  with  the  care  of  children,  to  hear  the 
same  din  and  behold  the  same  objects,  that  their  wives  are,  they 
would  soon  with  great  truth  say  of  them,  that  they  were  exceedingly 
nervous  and  peevish  and  fretful.  I  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  if  the 
wives,  in  the  confinement  of  their  husbands,  were  in  and  out  in  the 
open  air,  and  were  having  to  do  with  life's  changing  scenes  abroad, 
that  their  nerves  would  soon  become  strong,  and  that  they  would 
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discover  a  good  remedy  for  the  removal  of  nervous  maladies  from 
their  husbands,  to  be  in  their  leaving  home  occasionally,  and  hav- 
ing to  do  with  other  occupations,  other  objects  and  other  scenes. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  benefits  of  such  a  change,  and  that 
health  would  be  greatly  promoted  ;  and  for  this,  would  the  gene- 
rous nature  of  the  wife  make  her  husband  leave  home  and  go  out 
into  the  world.  By  reason  of  this,  would  I  urge  all  husbands, 
whose  wives  are  much  confined  at  home,  to  make  it  pleasant  and 
convenient  for  them,  now  and  then,  to  leave  kitchen  and  needle 
and  care,  and  inquire  into  their  neighbor's  welfare,  and  gain  re- 
laxation abroad.  I  would  press  it  on  all  mothers,  who  feel  obliged 
to  be  keepers  at  home,  to  break  somewhat  the  force  of  this  obli- 
gation, and  at  times  go  out  and  see  varying  things  in  the  drama 
of  life  ;  to  break  away  from  the  sameness  of  their  scene,  from 
hearing  the  ticking  of  the  same  clock,  from  the  noise  and  capers 
of  the  same  children,  from  hearing  the  same  voices,  and  engaging 
in  the  same  employments.  Health,  in  the  exuberant  flow  of 
spirits,  requires  this.  If  such  a  course  were  adopted,  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  many  a  wife  and  mother,  who  is  now  a  rich  blessing 
at  home,  would  continue  longer  this  blessing  and  escape  a  pre- 
mature grave,  to  which  she  is  hastening  in  the  customary  and  un- 
changing scenes  of  her  employments.  To  prevent  the  grave  thus 
early  opening  for  your  beloved  wives  ;  to  prevent  the  cheerlessness 
of  your  own  fireside  in  the  vacancy  of  the  mother  thereat ;  to  save 
yourselves  from  bitter  reflections  and  sad  thoughts  of  yourselves, 
would  I  urge  upon  husbands  and  fathers  the  solemn  duty  they  owe 
their  wives  and  the  mothers  of  their  children,  to  have  them  often 
leave  all  their  cares  at  home,  and  go  abroad.  It  is  ivith  the  fa- 
thers and  husbands  to  have  their  wives  thus  act ;  and  I  would 
urge  all  who  have  wives,  who  are  proverbially  keepers  at  home, 
to  see  to  it,  that  they  now  and  then  have  a  pleasant  visit  abroad. 


Nothing  Lost.— -Men  constantly  forget  that  in  this  world 
nothing  is  ever  annihilated  ;  an  atom  once  created,  can  by  no 
process  be  destroyed ! 
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HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 

How  often  it  is  said  in  the  present  day,  that  men  and  women 
are  falsely  placed  with  regard  to  each  other.  According  to  one 
party,  men  are  too  strong,  and  women  too  weak,  and  they  demand 
that  women's  prerogative  be  greatly  increased,—  they  would 
make  men  of  them  at  once.  Others  consider  that  by  a  different 
course  of  education,  which  should  direct  their  minds  to  great  ob- 
jects, women  would  quietly  assume  a  position  equal  to  that  of 
men,  without  any  more  active  interference.  A  third,  and  large 
party  assert,  that  so  far  from  men  being  the  stronger,  they  have 
always  been  the  victims  of  the  other  sex.  There  is,  perhaps, 
some  truth  in  each  of  these  propositions ;  but  when  we  consider 
that  men  have  always  been  the  law-makers,  there  may  be  a  sus- 
picion of-  their  having  secured  to  themselves  an  undue  portion  of 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  social  life.  It  is  so  easy  to  make  a 
law  in  favor  of  social  life.  It  is  so  easy  to  make  a  law  in  favor 
of  one's  self,  that  we  think  there  is  a  chance  of  the  suspicion  being 
well  founded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  amount  of  truth 
which  we  have  supposed  to  exist  in  the  propositions  above  stated., 
is  completely  swamped  by  the  presence  of  a  load  of  injustice. 
The  destiny  of  man  and  woman,  husband  and  wife,  is  the  same  ;  each 
has  certain  duties  to  perform,  which,  of  themselves,  combine  for 
the  mutual  advantage,  as  truly  and  beautifully  as  the  ingrafting 
of  two  trees  will  produce  one  excellent  kind  of  fruit.  If  men  and 
women,  when  brought  together  by  marriage,  and  who  have  to 
live  together  for  the  whole  of  their  lives,  would  make  up  their 
minds  to  be  as  charitable  to  each  other's  failings,  as  much  dis- 
posed to  mutual  forbearance,  and  considerateness  towards  each 
other's  feelings  in  private,  as  they  appear  to  be  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  friends,  we  should  hear  much  less  about  injustice 
and  false  position.  To  use  a  common  expression,  what  is  fair  for 
one  is  fair  for  the  other ;  in  the  married  state  there  should  be  the 
strictest  equality.  The  husband  must  come  down  from  the  posi- 
tion of  master,  not  that  his  place  may  be  taken  by  the  woman,— 

"  For  woman  is  not  undevelop't  man," 
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but  that  she  may  be  the  sharer  of  his  pleasures,  hopes  and  joys, 
as  she  has  ever  been  the  partaker  of  his  pains,  fears  and  sorrows. 
There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  friendship  ;  and  the  friend- 
ship of  husband  and  wife  insures  the  highest  earthly  happiness. 
Many  married  men  consider  themselves  fully  justified  in  passing 
most  of  their  evenings  away  from  home,  among  their  companions. 
If  this  be  fair  for  the  man,  it  is  equally  fair  for  the  woman  to  go 
out  and  visit  her  friends  also.  If  it  be  essential  that  the  woman 
have  always  a  smile  ready  to  greet  her  husband  when  he  enters, 
it  is  equally  essential  that  he  should  bring  good  humor  and  a 
pleasant  countenance  with  him.  True,  he  may  be  troubled  and 
annoyed  with  business  cares  ;  but,  is  she  not  troubled  and  an- 
noyed, and  often  to  a  greater  degree,  with  family  and  household 
cares,  with  the  difference  that,  while  she  is  always  amongst  hers, 
the  man  by  his  more  active  out-door  life  does,  in  some  measure, 
modify  his  ?  If  it  be  fair  for  the  husband  to  keep  the  purse,  it  is 
fair  that  the  wife  should  know  how  much  or  little  there  may  be  in 
it.  There  must  be  no  secrets  on  either  side  ;  what  the  man 
knows  the  woman  ought  to  know.  In  cases  of  difficulty,  woman's 
feeling  will  often  suggest  a  better  remedy  than  the  man's  reason. 
The  case  might  be  met  by  the  mutual  recognition  of  one  com- 
mon purpose  and  object,  combined  with  respect  for  different  views 
regarding  its  attainment.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  wants  for  man,  more  of  sympathy,  for  woman,  more  of 
discretion :  — 

"  The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear  ; 
And  something  every  day  they  live, 
To  pity,  and  perhaps,  forgive." 


Life.— What  is  it  ?  ?Tis  what  we  make  it.  A  pleasant  walk 
through  fields  of  flowery  sweets  and  beauties,  or  a  painful  wan- 
dering through  briars  and  thorns  that  lacerate  even  the  very  soul. 
If  the  conscience  be  trained  by  the  gospel,  and  the  practice  of 
virtue,  we  may  make  it  the  one  ;  by  the  practice  of  vice,  the  other. 
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A   GAD-ABOUT. 

"  Has  my  wife  been  in  here  lately  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  L.  of  Mrs, 
R.,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  one  of  his  neighbors.  "  Has  my 
wife  been  in  here  lately  ?  She  left  home  this  morning,  to  make 
some  calls,  and  I  have  not  seen  her  since." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  R. ;  "  she  called  here  about  two  hours 
ago,  and  I  guess  you  will  find  her  at  Mrs.  C.'s." 

"  0  dear,"  said  Mr.  L.,  with  a  sigh ;  "  one  of  my  little  chil- 
dren has  fallen  on  a  stone  and  cut  his  head  badly  ;  I  very  much 
want  his  mother  now." 

Shutting  the  door  in  haste,  away  Mr.  L.  ran,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  house  of  another  neighbor,  in  quest  of  his  wife.  Mrs. 
E.,  who  lived  in  the  house  adjacent  to  that  of  Mr.  R.,  observing 
the  haste  of  the  movements  in  Mr.  L.  was  somewhat  startled,  and 
to  know  the  cause  of  this  haste,  she  immediately  called  on 
Mrs.  R. 

"I  saw,"  said  Mrs.  E.,  "Mr.  L.  just  run  up  to  your  house 
with  much  speed,  and  then  I  see  him  go  away  towards  Mrs.  C's. 
I  thought  there  must  be  something  special,  and  so  I  thought  I 
would  come  in  and  ask  you  what  the  matter  was." 

"  He  just  called  in  here  after  his  wife  ;  their  little  boy  has  fal- 
len upon  a  stone  and  injured  his  head,  and  Mrs.  L.  is  wanted  at 
home,  "  said  Mrs.  R. 

"  Well,  I  should  think  Mrs.  L.  was  wanted  at  home.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  she  was  more  of  a  stranger  there  than  any 
where  else  in  the  whole  neighborhood.  I  never  saw  such  a 
woman  to  gad  about  in  all  my  life." 

"  She  does  go  considerable,  I  confess,"  said  Mrs.  R.  "  I  am 
sorry  she  goes  so  much,  for  her  family  very  much  need  her  ser- 
vices at  home.  If  I  should  be  always  on  the  go  so,  I  don't  know 
what  time  I  should  have  to  see  to  my  domestic  cares." 

"  You  would  not  have  any,"  remarked  Mrs.  E.  "  It  is  a 
shame  for  a  wife  and  mother  to  be  off  continually,  and  leaving  the 
concerns  of  a  family  to  be  managed  by  domestics.     It  is  an  evil 
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example  to  others  who  are  not  able  to  hire  help,  and  besides  it  is 
a  great  interruption  sometimes  to  the  neighbors,  to  have  one  of 
Mrs.  L.'s  character  and  fashion  call  round  so  often." 

"  I  am  sorry  on  my  own  account  she  does  go  so  much,"  replied 
Mrs.  K. 

"  Why,  does  she  call  here  very  often  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  E. 

"  No  ;  it  is  not  on  account  of  her  frequent  calls  upon  us,  that  I 
regret  that  she  visits  so  much,"  said  Mrs.  R. ;  "  but  I  am  pre- 
vented from  going  abroad  sometimes  by  the  fear  of  acquiring  the 
character  of  a  gad-about.  My  husband  cannot  bear  such  a  char- 
acter ;  and  sometimes,  when  I  propose  going  to  see  some  of  the 
neighbors,  he  says  he  would  not  if  he  were  in  my  place ;  for, 
says  he,  i  next  I  shall  hear  that  my  wife  is  always  on  a  tramp.' " 

"  It  is  too  bad,"  said  Mrs.  E.,  "  to  have  any  thing  prevent  you 
from  going  abroad  when  you  wish.  I  do  think,  and  have  always 
told  my  husband,  and  have  often  heard  the  neighbors  say  the 
same,  that  you  were  injuring  your  health  by  being  so  much  con- 
fined at  home.  You  ought  to  go  away  once  or  twice  every  week  ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  never  be  prevented  again  from  going,  through 
fear  of  being  compared  to  Mrs.  L.  There  is  a  difference  between 
going  all  the  time  and  at  improper  times,  and  not  visiting  at  all. 
This  occasional  visiting  is  a  good  thing  for  every  wife  and  mother  ; 
and  I  do  hope,  Mrs.  R.,  that  you  will  break  away  from  your  do- 
mestic cares,  at  least  once  a  week,  and  go  round  amongst  your 
friends." 

"  I  know  I  should  be  the  gainer  by  such  a  course,"  remarked 
Mrs.  It.  "I  always  come  home  from  a  visit  or  a  short  ride,  feel- 
ing like  a  new  creature.  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  occasional  visiting  and  visiting  all  the 
time.  I  think  every  wife  and  mother  ought  to  leave  home  now 
and  then,  if  for  no  other  reason,  on  account  of  her  health.  But 
then,  visiting  is  a  very  good  medium  for  the  collection  of  intelli- 
gence and  for  the  doing  of  good.  I  think  I  shall  make  it  a  point 
to  visit  more  than  I  have  done." 

"  I  would,"  said  Mrs.  E.  "  I  guess  you  will  never  acquire 
the  character  of  a  gad-about.  There  are  not  many  of  this  class 
of  ladies,  not  more  than  one  in  a  neighborhood.     You  must  tell 
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your  husband,  when  he  says  he  don't  like  to  see  women  always  on 
the  go,  that  you  agree  with  him  entirely,  but  that  you  do  like  to 
have  them  go  often  enough  to  know  their  neighbors,  and  to  keep 
up  an  acquaintance  with  their  friends,  and  to  renew  their  health 
and  strength  in  their  occasional  absence  from  home." 

"  There,"  said  Mrs.  E.,  looking  out  of  the  window,  "  there 
comes  Mrs.  L.  and  her  husband." 

"  I  am  glad  he  has  found  her,"  replied  Mrs.  R.  "  I  pity 
her.  She  is  a  woman  of  fine  feelings,  and  she  will  reflect  on 
herself  very  much  now  for  being  gone  from  home." 

"  Well,  I  hope  the  accident  to  her  little  boy  will  teach  her  the 
necessity  of  being  more  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  E. ;  and  thereupon 
she  left  her  neighbor's,  and  returned  to  her  own  house. 


NO   END   TO   IT. 


No  end  to  parental  care  and  anxiety.  For  them  in  infancy 
we  have  care  —  their  helplessness  excites  our  sleepless  vigilance. 
The  cold  breeze  must  not  sweep  over  and  chill  them.  The  slight- 
est cry  of  distress  must  be  hushed,  and  every  pang  relieved. 
The  little  protege  does  not  nestle,  as  it  reposes  on  its  mother's 
arm,  without  exciting  the  sleeping  mother's  anxiety.  When  the 
babe  has  begun  to  totter  around  the  room,  how  closely  every 
movement  is  scanned  !  "  Little  darling,,  did  you  fall  down  ?  " 
"  Take  good  care  of  baby  while  I  am  out."  Thus  maternal  so- 
licitude is  unceasing.  It  extends  from  infancy  through  increas- 
ing years  to  manhood  and  to  after  life. 

Parents  watch  the  unfolding  faculties  with  intense  solicitude  ; 
and  from  experience  find  how  difficult  it  is  to  enforce  their  pre- 
conceived notions  and  systems  of  training.  Old  bachelors,  and 
the  no-childed  find  no  such  difficulty. 

They  lay  down   a  railroad  track,  straight  and  level,  and  give 

due  direction  for  travelling  over   the   road.     Their  machinery  is 

perfect ;  obey  them  and  your  end  is  attained  ;  your  children  are 

perfectly  trained.     But  they  have  made  no  allowance  for  bends 
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in  the  road,  nor  for  accidents.  Their  rules  are  not  based  on  the 
fact  that  human  nature  is  depraved  and  perverse  ;  consequently, 
no  allowance  is  made  for  the  obstacles  from  this  source.  But 
practice  and  experience  amend  such  mistakes.  Parents  find  how 
necessary  it  is  to  be  always  vigilant,  and  to  devise  endlessly  di- 
versified expedients  for  the  attainment  of  their  object.  They 
feel  impressively  that  there  is  no  end  to  care  and  anxiety  of  some 
sort  for  their  children.  Let  no  one  enter  upon  parental  duties 
with  any  other  calculation.  Care  and  anxiety  are  the  birth-right 
of  parents.  But  let  no  one  imagine  that  there  are  no  counter- 
balancing joys.  The  good  conduct  of  children  is  a  compensation, 
ample  and  satisfactory.  Parents  thus  repaid,  have  no  regrets 
that  such  have  been  their  cares  and  burdens.  They  would  not 
exchange  places  with  the  no-childed  for  any  consideration. 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS   HENCE. 

It  strikes  me  as  the  most  impressive  of  all  sentiments,  that 
"  It  will  be  the  same  a  hundred  years  after  this  !  "  It  is  often 
uttered  in  the  form  of  a  proverb,  and  with  the  levity  of  a  mind 
that  is  not  aware  of  its  importance.  A  hundred  years  after  this  ! 
Good  heavens  !  With  what  speed  and  with  what  certainty  will 
those  hundred  years  come  to  their  termination !  This  day  will 
draw  to  a  close,  and  a  number  of  days  make  one  revolution  of 
the  seasons.  Year  follows  year,  and  a  number  of  years  make  up 
a  century.  These  little  intervals  of  time  accumulate,  and  fill  up 
that  mighty  space  which  appears  to  fancy  so  big,  and  so  immeas- 
urable. The  hundred  years  will  come,  and  they  will  see  the 
•wreck  of  whole  generations.  Every  living  thing  that  now  moves 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  will  disappear  from  it.  The  infant  that 
now  hangs  on  his  mother's  bosom,  will  only  live  in  the  remem- 
brance of  his  grand-children.  The  scene  of  life  and  intelligence 
that  is  now  before  me,  will  be  changed  into  the  dark  and  loath- 
some forms  of  corruption.  The  people  who  now  hear  me,  they 
will  cease  to  be  spoken  of,  their  memory  will  perish  from  the  face 
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of  the  country,  their  flesh  will  he  devoured  by  worms ;  the  dark 
and  creeping  things  that  live  in  the  holes  of  the  earth,  will  feed 
upon  their  bodies ;  their  coffins  will  have  mouldered  away,  and 
their  bones  be  thrown  up  in  the  new-made  grave.  And  is  this 
the  consummation  of  all  things  ?  Is  this  the  final  end  and  issue 
of  man  ?  Is  there  nothing  beyond  time  and  the  grave  to  alleviate 
the  gloomy  picture  —  to  chase  away  these  dismal  images  ?  Must 
we  sleep  forever  in  the  dust,  and  bid  adieu  to  the  light  of  heaven  ? 
—  Dr.  Chalmers. 


MARRIAGE. 

Powers,  the  sculptor,  writing  to  a  friend  of  what  people  call 
the  folly  of  marrying  without  the  means  to  support  a  family,  ex- 
presses frankly  his  own  fears,  when  he  found  himself  in  this  very 
position  ;  but,  he  adds  with  characteristic  candor :  "  To  tell  the 
truth,  however,  family  and  poverty  have  done  more  to  support  me 
than  I  have  to  support  them.  They  have  compelled  me  to  make 
exertions  that  I  hardly  thought  myself  capable  of;  and  often, 
when  on  the  eve  of  despairing,  they  have  forced  me,  like  a  cow- 
ard in  a  corner  to  fight  like  a  hero,  not  for  myself,  but  for  my 
wife  and  little  ones.  I  have  now  as  much  work  to  do  as  I  can 
execute,  unless  I  can  find  some  more  assistance  in  the  marble, 
and  I  have  a  prospect  of  further  commissions." 

The  truth,  as  expressed  above,  by  the  gifted  sculptor,  is  like 
a  similar  remark  we  heard  not  long  since,  by  a  gentleman  from 
Boston,  who  tried  matrimony  in  the  same  way,  and  found  after- 
wards that  the  loose  fund,  and  the  loose  change  in  his  pocket, 
which  he  had  before  squandered  in  "  foolish  notions  " —  (young 
men's  whims,  as  he  called  them)  — -  was  enough  to  support  a  pru- 
dent wife,  who,  by  well-regulated  economy,  has  proved  a  fortune 
in  herself,  and  had  saved  a  snug  sum  of  money  for  her  once  care- 
less husband.  A  wife  to  direct  a  man  towards  a  proper  ambition, 
and  to  a  general  economy,  he  said,  was  like  timely  succor  at  sea, 
to  save  him  from  destruction  on  a  perilous  voyage. 
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TEE  LESSON  WHICH  THE  SEASON  TEACHES. 

DT  there  :s  still  a  greater  reflection,  which  the  season  is  des- 

:  :  ire.     While  we  contemplate  the  decaying  sun.  while 

weep  over  the   bier  of  nature,  and  hear   the  winds  of  winter 

_-    atii  g  the  ear  h,  what  is  it  that  this   annual  revolution  teach- 

•en  to  the  infant  mind  ?     Is  it  that  the  powers  of  nature  have 

:        \  that  the  world  vraxeth  old.  and  that  the  night  of  existence 

'.:  ig  ':     No  !     It  is,  that  this  reign  of  gloom  and  deso- 

]  ti  n  " ■■•'.1  pass  :  it  is,  that  spring  will  again  return,  and  that  na- 

will  resume  its  robe   of  beauty.     In  the  multitude  of  years 

tt  t  fa        -  fore  us.  this   mighty  resurrection  has  annually 

.  accomplished.     To  our  fathers,  and  the  old  time  before  them, 

the  yearly  beneficence  of  heaven  Las  been  renewed  ;  and.  wl 

the  night  of  winter  has  sunk  in  heaviness,  joy  hath  as  uniformly 

attended  the  morning  of  the  spring. 

1 3  is  no  language  which  can  speak   more  intelligibly  to  the 

thoughtful  mind  than  this  language  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  repeated 

.  as  it  were,  every  year,  to  teach  us  trust  and  confidence  in 

It  tells  us,  that  the  1  ower  which  first  created  existence  is 

weakened  by  no   time,  and   subject  to  no  decay  ;  it  tells  us,  that 

i    m  '  jsty  of  his  reign.  ;i  a  thousand   years  are  but  as  one 

."  -  ;.  ic  ::.  the   I  eneficence  of  it,  ;i  one  day  is  as  a  thousand 

:  " — it-- tells  us.  still  farther,  that,  in  the  magnificent  system 

of  his  government  there   exists  no  evil;  that    the   appearances, 

.  to  our  limited  and   temporary   view,  seem   pregnant  with 

.:::..    are.  in   the   mighty   extent   of  his   providence,   the 

:   -   :f  returning  good  ;  and  that,  in  the   very  hours  when  we 

tature  to   be  deserted  and  forlorn,  the  spirit  of 

bty  is  operating  with  unceasing  force,  and  preparing  in 

?e  the  renovati:       I      e  world. —  Alison. 


Prater. —  It  is  not  the  length,  but  the  strength  of  prayer 
is  required  ;  not  the  labor  oi  the  lip,  but  the  travail  of  the 
heart  that  prevails  with  God.     ;;  Let  tl.y  words  be  few,"  as  Solo- 
man  says,  "  but  full,  and  to  the  purpose." — Spencer. 
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STRIKE  OX. 

How  much  like  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  against  which  the  waves 
have  beat  for  centuries,  is  the  man  of  sterling  truth  and  robust 
integrity!  To  waves  of  unholy  passion — to  unsanctified 
lar  applause,  he  cries :  ';  Strike  on,  I  shall  not  be  harmed." 
The  influence  of  vice  is  all  around  him  ;  but  he  is  unmoved. 
Wealth  is  at  his  command,  if  he  will  but  swerve  from  the  path  of 
duty.     No  —  you  could  as  soon  remove  the  rock  in  the  sea. 

When  the  great  and  good  Algernon  Sydney  was  about  to  be 
executed,  he  calmly  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  He  was  asked 
by  the  executioner  if  he  should  arise  again  ?  *;  Not  till  the  res- 
urrection —  strike  on,"  was  the  remarkable  reply  of  Sydney. 

When  unholy  power  would  remove  you  on  account  of  your 
virtue,  say  calmly,  strike  on,  but  do  not  yield  to  sin.  Be  firm  in 
your  principles,  even  though  death  stare  you  in  the  face.  Strike 
on !  —  be  this  your  motto,  whenever  assailed  by  wealth  or  power, 
and  gloriously  will  you  triumph  —  if  not  in  this  world,  in  that 
which  is  to  come. 


[For  the  Father's  and  Mother's  Manual.] 

INCREASE    OF    CRIME. 


Evert  father  and  mother  is  affectionately  requested  to  read 
this  article,  which  begins  with  an  extract  from  the  Christian  Wit- 
ness, and  then  to  decide  if  there  be  not  c  msiderations  in  it,  well 
worthy  of  their  continued  attention.  It  seems  to  us,  that  it  is 
high  time  for  parents  to  be  faithful  to  their  parental  duties. 

"  Every  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  daily  papers, 
must  have  noticed  the  fact  that  crime  is  fearfully  on  the  increase 
in  this  country.  Murders,  and  robberies,  and  assaults,  are  be- 
coming the  ordinary  occurrences  of  everr-day  life.  When  we 
take  up  a  newspaper,  we  expect  to  see  a  record  of  crime  as  much 
as  we    expect   to   see   a   shipping-list.     Within   two   weeks   past, 
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there  have  been  some  of  the  boldest  robberies   in  open  daylight, 
and  the  most  daring  assaults  in  the  night  time,  which  have  ever 

been  perpetrated  in  this  city. 

********** 

May  not  much  of  the  boldness  which  characterizes  the  villany 
of  the  present  age,  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  certain  and 
rigorous  execution  of  the  laws  ?  We  have  laws  enough,  and  min- 
isters of  the  law  enough,  and  we  should  have  less  rogues  if  these 
laws  were  more  sternly  and  thoroughly  enforced. 

There  is  one  fact  that  surely  favors  this  view.  In  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  where  there  are  thousands  of  people,  of  all  '  sorts 
and  conditions,'  from  almost  every  nation,  of  every  grade  of 
moral  character,  and  where  there  is  no  organized  civil  govern- 
ment whatever,  it  is  said  that  theft  is  comparatively  rare.  Val- 
uable goods  are  left  out  at  night  unprotected,  and  yet  they  re- 
main quite  secure  from  all  depredation.  Now,  why  is  this  ?  Is 
not  the  reason  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  people  have  made  an 
agreement  that  whoever  is  found  guilty  of  stealing,  shall  be  pun- 
ished severely  and  certainly  ?  We  have  understood  that  such  as 
are  found  guilty  of  this  offence  for  the  third  time,  are  condemned 
to  suffer  death.  What  but  the  certainty  and  severity  of  the  pun- 
ishment, deters  these  men  from  the  commission  of  crime  ?  In 
the  city  of  Boston  —  in  the  metropolis  of  this  land  of  churches 
and  schools  —  in  a  city  distinguished  for  the  intelligence  and  mo- 
rality of  the  great  body  of  its  citizens,  how  would  property  fare  if 
left  out  in  the  streets  through  the  night  ?  Why,  all  the  bolts  and 
bars,  and  constables  and  judges,  and  state  prisons  we  have,  do 
not  suffice  to  protect  property  and  life.  Robbers  will  boldly  enter 
our  banks  and  stores  in  open  daylight,  and  rob  men  of  their 
money.  They  will  knock  down  our  citizens  in  the  public  streets, 
in  the  night  time.  Nothing  is  secure  from  their  depredation,  and 
nobody  is  safe  from  their  murderous  assaults.  There  has  been 
of  late  years,  a  morbid  sympathy  expressed  for  criminals,  on  the 
part  of  well-meaning  bnt  misguided  men,  who  call  themselves  phi- 
lanthropists ;  and  this,  added  to  the  proverbial  '  glorious  uncer- 
tainty of  the  law,'  has,  we  believe,  served  to  encourage  the 
increase  of  crime.     Let  the  criminal  code,  which  now  obtains  in 
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San  Francisco,  be  put  in  operation  here,  and  we  may  depend 
upon  it  that  crime  will   grow  scarce,  and  criminals  will '  thin  off. 
This  subject  is  one  worthy  of  attention." 

This  subject,  truly,  is  worthy  of  attention ;  and  it  is  not  only 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  law  and  of  the  public 
to  see  that  such  officers  promptly  ferret  out  all  criminals  and 
bring  them  to  ample  justice.  Now  that  crime  exists  eo  exten- 
sively, in  high  places  as  well  as  low,  the  search  for  the  cause  and 
increase  thereof,  is  most  certainly  worthy  the  consideration  of 
parents.  All  of  our  criminals  are  not  foreigners.  The  great 
majority  of  them  are  native  born  and  native  bred.  And  now, 
why  their  fearful  number  ?  We  have  no  doubt  that  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  crime  which  now  abounds,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  parental  duties, —  to  the  full  neglect  by  parents  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  children.  These  children  were  suffered  to  grow  up 
without  instruction  of  their  danger,  without  ardent  parental 
prayer  that  they  might  be  preserved  from  the  danger  which 
there  is  in  the  world,  without  faithful  attempts  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents to  keep  their  children  under  influences  which  lead  to  virtu- 
ous life,  and  away  from  influences  which  tend  to  crime.  The 
numerous  criminals  who  are  the  perpetrators  of  the  burning  of 
our  buildings,  of  the  robberies  of  our  stores  and  dwellings,  of  the 
numerous  forgeries  which  abound,  and  of  the  murders  which 
crowd  upon  each  other  in  such  thick  succession,  were,  when  chil- 
dren, we  have  no  doubt,  suffered  by  their  parents  to  grow  up  un- 
instructed  in  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  and  unrestrained. 
They  were  suffered  to  grow  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
way,  in  the  gratification  of  their  own  will,  without  counsels  of  the 
danger  of  such  a  course.  Their  evil  hearts  prompted  them  to 
early  crime  in  small  matters,  and  they  chose  the  influences  pro- 
pitious to  sin,  and  avoided  the  influences  which  opposed  trans- 
gression, and  thus  they  grew  up  in  degrees  of  crime,  and  were 
prepared  by  their  education  for  any  offence.  So  now  the  only 
way  to  deter  them  from  their  foulest  deeds,  is  the  certainty  that 
they  shall  receive  the  severest  punishment.  But  shall  this  continue 
to  be  the  way  for  the  decrease  of  crime  ?  This  question  must  be 
answered  by  the  parents  who  now  have  children  in  training.     The 
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fathers  and  mothers,  with  young  children  about  them,  must  decide 
whether  criminals  shall  continue  to  increase  or  not.  The  matter 
is  in  their  hands.  If  they  realize  not  that  their  young  children 
are  liable  to  become  thieves  and  robbers  and  murderers,  and  if 
they  do  not  guard  them  against  their  danger  by  all  the  wholesome 
influences  which  can  come  from  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  the  Sanc- 
tuary, and  the  throne  of  Grace,  then  if  these  children  do  not 
swell  the  amount  of  crime,  in  their  day  and  generation,  it  will  be 
strange.  Effects,  then,  will  cease  to  follow  their  causes.  Fathers 
and  mothers  !  your  responsibility  cannot  be  over-estimated,  nor 
your  influence  be  even  faintly  presented.  The  character  of  the 
succeeding  generation  is  to  be  what  you  make  it.  There  will  be 
a  fearful  number  of  criminals  in  the  generation  who  are  to  suc- 
ceed you  in  life,  if  you  are  now  negligent  of  your  parental  duties, 
or  it  will  be  a  generation,  whose  virtues  will  adorn  every  grade 
of  society  and  be  a  praise  in  the  community,  if  you  are  faithful. 

Whilst  crime  now  so  extensively  prevails,  whilst  every  news- 
paper we  take  up  presents  new  instances  of  robberies,  arsons  and 
murders,  why  will  you  not,  fathers  and  mothers,  see  in  all  this 
record  the  dangers  of  your  own  dear  children,  and  show  it  to 
them  in  a  manner  in  which  they  will  understand  it,  and  then 
adopt  every  measure  within  your  power  to  prevent  them  from  fal- 
ling into  sin  and  crime,  and  implore  aid  in  your  responsible  and 
arduous  trust,  from  Him  who  alone  can  give  effectual  succor  ? 
We  appeal  to  you  all  as  philanthropists  to  do  this.  We  appeal 
to  your  deep,  burning  affection  for  your  children,  to  make 
you  do  this.  Without  this  be  done,  we  tremble  for  your 
children,  we  tremble  for  you  if  you  live  to  have  grey  hairs,  for 
they  will  be  brought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ! 


Vicious  Habits. — At  first  setting  out  upon  a  vicious  course, 
men  are  a  little  nice  and  delicate,  like  young  travellers,  who  at 
first  are  offended  at  every  speck  of  dirt  that  lights  upon  them, 
but  after  they  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  and  have  travelled  a 
good  while  in  foul  ways,  it  cease th  to  be  troublesome  to  them  to. 
be  dashed  and  bespattered. —  Tillotson* 
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THE  CHILD  AND  ITS  ANGEL  PLAYMATE. 

"  My  child  !  thou  droopest  like  a  flower, 
That  trembles  'neath  a  summer  shower  ; 
And  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour, 

More  faint  thy  meek  replying 
To  tender  questionings  of  mine  ; 
A  dreamy  sorrow,  half  divine, 
Fills  those  dark  eyes  that  strangely  shine, 

My  child  !  my  child  !  thou'rt  dying  !  " 

"  Sweet  mother  —  no!  but  by  my  side, 

Where'er  I  go,"  the  child  replied, 

"  Through  all  this  glorious  summer-tide, 

Is  one  you  cannot  see  — 
A  little  child  with  sunny  wings, 
And  eyes  like  heaven  ;  of  holy  things, 
With  earnest  voice,  it  talks  and  sings, 

And  softly  plays  with  me  ! 

"  '  Let  us  go  home,'  it  warbles  low  ; 

And  when  I  say,  I  dare  not  go  — 

My  home  is  here  ;  it  whispers  —  '  No  ! 

Fair  child  !  thy  home  is  mine  !  ' 
And  then,  of  some  far  lovelier  land 
It  fondly  tells,  where  many  a  band 
Of  blissful  children,  hand  in  hand, 

With  sportive  fondness  twine, 

"  It  says,  they  know  not  how  to  sigh, 
For  nothing  there  can  droop  and  die, 
But  bloom  immortal  glads  the  eye, 

And  music  wondrous  sweet 
Doth  ebb  and  float  without  alloy, 
From  lyres  of  light,  while  Love  and  joy 
Time  to  the  tune  their  blest  employ, 

With  wearyless  winged  feet. 

"  A  purer  prayer  it  teaches  me, 
Than  that  I  idly  learned  of  thee  : 
It  softens  all  my  thoughtless  glee, 

It  makes  me  true  and  kind. 
My  angel  playmate  ;  most  I  fear, 
'Twill  wave  its  wings  and  leave  me  here  ! 
"  Thou 'It  miss  me  in  that  holier  sphere  — 

Oh  !  leave  me  not  behind  !  " 
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"  It  says  this  is  not  life,  but  death, 
A  daily  waste  of  mortal  breath, 
And  still  its  sweet  voice  summoneth 

Me  tc  the  other  land  : 
But  even  while  it  whispers  so, 
The  flowers  around  me  brightly  glow, 
And  yet  —  and  yet  I  pine  to  go, 

And  join  that  glorious  band. 

"  My  mother  !  I'll  come  often  back, 
I'll  not  forget  the  homeward  track, 
But  oft  when  pain  and  sorrow  rack 
The  frame,  I'll  hover  o'er  thee  ; 
I'll  sing-  thee  every  soothing  lay 
I  learn  in  heaven  ;  I'll  lead  the  way 
For  thee  to  God  !  —  my  wings  shall  play 
In  dreams  of  light  before  thee  ! 

"  O  mother  !  even  now  I  hear 
Melodious  murmurs  in  my  ear  ; 
The  child  — the  angel-child  is  near  ; 

1  see  its  light  wings  glow, 
I  see  its  pure  and  pleading  smile, 
It  moves  beside  me  all  the  while, 
Its  eyes  my  yearning  soul  beguile, 

Sweet  mother  !  let  me  go  ! 

u  Hark  to  its  plaintive  spirit-strain  ! 
'  Let  us  go  home  !  '  again  —  again 
It  rises  soft —  that  sad  refrain  ! 

My  playmate  !  stay  for  me  ! 
It  clasps  my  hands  —  it  warbles  low  — 
'  Let  us  go  home  !  '  I  go,  I  go  ! 
My  pinions  play  —  with  heavenly  glow  — 

My  mother  —  I  am  free  !  " 

The  fair  child  lay  upon  her  breast, 

As  if  in  its  accustomed  rest, 

A  slumbering  dove  within  its  nest  ; 

But  well  the  mother  knew 
That  never  more  that  pure  blue  eye 
To  hers  would  speak  a  soul's  reply. 
"  She  is  not  dead —  she  could  not  die  ! 

My  child  in  heaven  !  adieu  !  " 
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[For  the  Youth's  Instructed] 

A   CHAT,  ON  DANCING. 


"  Charley,  are  you  going  to  the  dancing-school  this  winter  ?  " 
asked  Edward  Martin. 

"  No,  I  guess  not,"  answered  Charles. 

"  Why  not  ?  I  thought  yon  were  fond  of  dancing.  I  thought 
you  enjoyed  yourself  finely  last  winter." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  but  what  I  did,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  I 
shall  not  go  again." 

"  What  is  the  reason  ?  "  continued  Edward. 

"  I  have  several  good  reasons.  One  is,  I  think  I  can  enjoy 
myself  better  at  home." 

"  Enjoy  yourself  all  the  time  at  home !  What  have  you  at 
home  which  will  keep  off  the  blues  or  drowsiness  during  the  long 
winter  evenings  ?  "  asked  Edward. 

"  0,  I  have  got  books." 

"  Books  !  boohs  !  "  uttered  Edward,  sneeringly  ;  "  how  can 
any  one  get  any  fun  from  books  ?  " 

"0,1  think  I  can  be  quite  happy  at  home  with  the  books  to  which 
I  can  have  access.  I  have  been  thinking  since  last  winter,  that 
I  know  but  little  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  world,  and  that  my 
acquaintance  is  very  small  with  the  prominent  men  who  have 
lived.  Every  now  and  then,  I  hear  people  talking  about  past 
events,  and  great  men  who  formerly  lived,  and  I  know  nothing  of 
either  ;  and,  too,  I  hear  young  people  not  much  older  than  you 
and  I  often  allude  to  matters  in  history  and  biography,  of  which 
I  am  entirely  ignorant ;  and  frequently  I  have  been  asked  ques- 
tions by  them  on  these  subjects  which  I  could  not  answer,  and 
have  been  extremely  mortified  at  my  ignorance.  So  I  have 
thought  I  would  devote  my  winter  evenings  at  home,  to  reading, 
that  I  might  inform  myself  so  as  to  be  able  to  mingle  in  intelligent 
and  respectable  society,  and  understand  what  was  said." 
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"  Well,"  said  Edward,  "  that 's  not  a  bad  plan,  I  confess.  I 
have  sometimes  been  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  have  been  caught 
as  you  have  ;  but,  you  don't  want  every  evening  to  be  poring 
over  your  books.  The  dancing-school  is  not  a  going  to  keep  but 
two  evenings  in  the  week,  and  you  then  can  have  four  to  yourself. 
You  '11  get  knowledge  enough  in  four  evenings  a  week,  I  should 
think.     Come,  say  you  '11  join  us." 

"  No,  I  rather  not.  If  I  should  go  to  your  dancing-school 
two  evenings  in  the  week,  I  should  be  spoilt  for  all  the  other  eve- 
nings. Tbey  stay,  you  know,  till  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  and  last  winter  it  was  often  twelve  and  after  when  I  got 
home,  and  then  I  could  not  go  to  sleep  I  was  so  full  of  excite- 
ment, till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  next  mor- 
ning when  I  got  up  I  had  a  terrible  head-ache,  often,  and  I  felt 
like  a  fool  all  the  next  day,  and  by  sun-down  I  wanted  to  go  to 
bed.     I  know  all  about  it  ;  and  I  shan't  go  any  more." 

"  Pooh,  Charley,  you  are  weak-headed  !  "  said  Edward. 

"  Weak  headed  or  strong-headed,  I  shall  not  go  again  to  a 
dancing-school  or  to  an  assembly.  Father  says  it  spoils  all  the 
girls  who  work  in  our  factory.  They  are  good  for  nothing  the 
day  after  they  have  been  to  a  dancing  scrape.  And  then,  the 
afternoon  before  such  a  scrape,  they  must  be  out  fixing  their  hair 
and  dresses.  So  one  dance  destroys  a  day  and  a  half  for  the 
girls,  and  so  it  does  for  the  young  men  and  boys.  It  did  for  me, 
at  any  rate  ;  and  I  am  determined  I  wont  fool  away  time  so  any 
more." 

"  You  talk  as  bad  as  grandmother,  Charley.  She  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  foolish  spending  of  time  and  money  at 
dancing-schools  and  balls." 

"  Well,  't  is  foolish.  There  is  no  possible  good  which  can 
come  from  such  scenes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  money  fooled 
away.  The  first  winter  I  went  it  cost  me  seven  dollars,  and  the 
second  it  cost  me  thirteen  ;  and  there  is  William  R.,  who  says  he 
cannot  go  to  a  ball  without  it  costs  him  five  dollars  at  the  least, 
and  it  often  costs  him  ten.  So  with  a  ball  or  assembly,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  once  a  month,  there  is  a  pretty  good  sum  made 
way  with  for  just  nothing  at  all.  What  money  I  get  I  mean  to 
lay  out  for  books,  or  for  some  kind  of  improvement." 
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"  I  guess  you  '11  get  converted  before  the  winter  is  out,  you  are 
so  serious  now,"  said  Edward.  a  I  guess  you  have  been  talking 
'long  with  my  old  grandmother.     She  is  full  against  dancing." 

"  Yes,  I  know  she  is,"  replied  Charley  ;  "  and  I  never  heard 
any  body  call  her  a  fool  neither.  She  told  me  the  other  day  of 
another  effect  of  dancing  here  last  winter,  which  I  never  thought 

of  before.     You  know  that  Mrs.  and  Mrs. and  Mrs. 

,  all  three  young  women,  who  have  died  here  this  last  spring 

and  summer ;  you  know  they  went  to  all  the  balls  around  last 
winter,  and  they  all  of  them  took  colds  at  those  balls  or  in  coming 
home  from  them,  and  they  all  died  of  the  consumption." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Edward. 

"  Well,  I  know  it  is  true.  You  hear  their  friends  say  what  I 
have,  and  you  will  believe,  I  guess.  I  know  the  last  ball  to  which 
I  went,  I  dressed  me  up  so  as  to  look  pretty  decently,  and  it  was 
a  bitter  cold  night,  and  I  took  a  terrible  cold,  which  lasted  for 
more  than  a  month." 

"  I  never  caught  a  cold,"  said  Edward,  "  and  I  guess  I  won't 
give  up  going  through  fear  at  present." 

"  Weil,  you  may  do  as  you  please.  I  have  told  you  I  should 
not  go,  because  I  want  to  improve  my  time  and  expend  my  money 
to  a  better  purpose,  and  because  I  think  a  person's  health  is  in 
danger  from  the  exposures  which  are  almost  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  being  clothed  in  a  dancing  dress  in  cold  weather." 


WHAT  A   LITTLE   BOY   DID. 

A  little  boy  who  lived  in  a  large  city,  and  who  attended  a 
Sabbath  school,  having  occasion  every  Lord's  day  to  pass  through 
a  certain  street,  observed  a  shop  always  open  for  the  sale  of  goods. 
Shocked  at  such  a  profanation,  he  considered  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  any  thing  to  prevent  it.  He  determined  to 
leave  a  tract  on  "  the  Lord's  day,"  as  he  passed  the  shop  in  the 
course  of  the  week.  He  did  so  ;  and  on  the  following  Sabbath 
remarked  that  the  shop  was  closed.  Surprised  at  this,  he  stopped 
and  considered  whether  this  could  be  the  effect  of  the  tract  which 
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he  left.  He  ventured  to  knock  gently  at  the  door  ;  when  a  wo- 
man within,  thinking  it  was  a  customer,  answered  aloud, 

"  You  cannot  have  any  tiling.      We  don't  sell  on  the  Sunday.'''' 

The  little  boy  was  greatly  pleased  and  encouraged,  and  so  he 
knocked  again.     The  woman,  raising  her  voice,  said, 

"  I  tell  you  we  don't  keep  open  on  Sunday." 

The  boy,  wishing  to  know  the  cause,  again  knocked.  The 
woman  got  up  and  went  to  the  window  to  see  who  it  was  who  was 
knocking  so,  and  recognised  at  once  the  little  boy  as  the  messen- 
ger who  had  the  past  week  left  the  tract.  So  she  opened  the 
door  and  said, 

"  Come  in,  ray  dear  little  fellow.  It  was  you  who  left  the  tract 
here  on  Sabbath-breaking  ;  and  it  alarmed  me  so,  that  I  did  not 
dare  to  keep  my  shop  open  any  more,  and  I  am  determined  never 
to  do  so  again  while  I  live." 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  hear  you  say  this,  ma'am,"  the 
-little  boy  replied.  "  I  thought  it  was  a  wicked  practice,  and  so 
I  thought  I  would  leave  the  tract." 

So  you  see,  little  children,  that  you  may  now  begin  to  do  good. 
But,  perhaps  some  of  you  break  the  Sabbath.     How  is  it? 


A  WORD  TO  BOYS. 


Some  one  has  said: — "Boys,  did  you  ever  think  that  thfe 
great  world,  with  all  its  wealth  and  woe,  with  all  its  mines  and 
mountains,  its  oceans,  seas  and  rivers,  with  all  its  shipping,  its 
steamboats,  railroads,  and  magnetic  telegraphs,  with  all  its  mil- 
lions of  men,  and  all  the  science  and  progress  of  ages,  will  soon 
be  given  over  to  the  hands  of  the  boys  of  the  present  age  —  boys 
like  you,  assembled  in  school-rooms,  or  playing  without  them,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ?  Believe  it,  and  look  abroad  upon 
your  inheritance,  and  get  ready  to  enter  upon  its  possession. 
The  kings,  presidents,  governors,  statesmen,  philosophers,  minis- 
ters, teachers,  men  of  the  future,  all  are  boys,  whose  feet  like 
yours  cannot  reach  the  floor,  when  seated  upon  the  benches  upon 
which  they  are  learning  to  master  the  monosyllables  of  their  re- 
spective languages." 
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[For  the  Youth's  Intruder.] 

ON  OBEDIENCE   TO   PARENTS. 

Children  are  often  disobedient  to  their  parents,  and  are  not 
particularly  unhappy  in  their  sin.  But  by-and -by,  when  their 
dear  father  and  mother  are  removed  into  the  eternal  world,  they 
may  be  visited  with  the  most  painful  chidings  of  conscience.  I 
have  heard  of  a  youth,  who  was  lamenting  in  terms  of  the  sincer- 
est  grief  the  death  of  a  most  affectionate  parent.  His  companion 
endeavored  to  console  him  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  always 
behaved  towards  the  deceased,  with  duty,  tenderness  and  respect. 
"  So  I  thought,"  replied  the  youth,  "  whilst  my  parent  was 
living ;  but  now  I  recollect  with  pain  and  sorrow  many  instances 
of  disobedience  and  neglect,  for  which,  alas  !  it  is  too  late  to  make 
any  amends."  It  may  be  so  with  the  young  readers  of  these 
pages.  For  their  disobedience  to  their  parents,  they  may,  when 
they  cannot  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  a  dear  father  and  mother, 
be  in  great  anguish.  Be  always  obedient  to  them  now,  and  then 
such  sorrow  will  be  avoided. 


HOW  FILIAL   OBEDIENCE   IS    SOMETIMES 
REWARDED. 

We  have  somewhere  read  the  following  story,  which  we  here 
narrate  to  encourage  our  }roung  readers  ever  to  be  obedient 
to  their  parents. 

Frederick,  a  Prussian  king,  having  rung  his  bell  one  day  and 
nobody  answering,  opened  the  door  and  found  the  page  in  waiting 
asleep  on  a  sofa.  He  was  about  arousing  him,  when  he  perceived 
the  end  of  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  on  which  something  was 
written.  This  excited  his  curiosity  ;  he  pulled  it  out  and  found 
it  to  be  a  letter  from  the  mother  of  the  page,  thanking  him  for 
having  sent  her  a  part  of  his  wages,  which  had  proved  a  very 
timely  assistance  to  her,  and  in  conclusion  beseeching  God  to 
bless  him  for  his  filial  duty.  The  king  stepped  softly  into  his 
room,  took  a  roleau  of  ducats  and  slipped  them,  with  the  letter. 
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into  the  page's  pocket.  Returning  to  his  apartment,  he  rung  so 
violently  that  the  page  awoke,  opened  the  door,  and  entered. 
"  You  have  been  asleep,"  said  the  king.  The  page  attempted  to 
excuse  himself;  and,  in  his  embarrassment,  put  his  hands  in  his 
pocket,  and  fe^t  with  astonishment  the  roleau.  He  drew  it  out, 
turned  pale,  and  looking  at  the  king  burst  into  tears,  without 
being  able  to  speak  a  word.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  the 
king ;  "  what  ails  you  ?  "  "  Ah,  sire,"  said  the  young  man, 
throwing  himself  at  his  majesty's  feet ;  "  somebody  wishes  to  ruin 
me.  I  know  not  how  I  came  by  this  money  in  my  pocket." 
"  What  God  bestows,  you  know,"  said  the  king,  "  he  bestows  in 
sleep."  "  Send  the  money  to  your  mother ;  salute  her  in  my 
name,  and  assure  her  that  I  shall  take  care  both  of  her  and  you  " 


[For  the  Youth's  Instructed] 

YOUR  PARENTS  KNOW  BEST. 

Children  sometimes  think  they  know  better  than  their  parents 
what  is  best  for  them.  Here  is  little  Frank  teazing  to  go  a  skat- 
ing on  a  dark,  blustering  evening,  and  when  told  by  his  affection- 
ate parent  that  it  will  not  be  proper  for  him  to  go  for  two  reasons, 
because  it  is  so  dark  and  cold,  and  the  other  because  the  ice  is 
not  sufficiently  strong,  he  says  "  he  knows  better,  he  knows  there 
is  no  danger."  So  thought  two  little  boys  who  went  contrary  to 
the  commands  of  their  dear  mother  to  slide  on  some  ice  near  their 
abode.  The  mother  told  them  she  wanted  them  to  go  with  her 
to  a  meeting.  But  they  did  not  want  to  go.  So  they  run  away 
to  the  pond  ;  and  whilst  they  were  on  the  ice  they  were  warned 
of  their  danger  by  a  person  who  passed  by  and  knew  the  depth  of 
the  water.  But  alas !  their  mother's  command  and  their  neigh- 
bor's warning  were  both  disregarded.  In  a  little  time  the  ice 
gave  way,  and  awful  to  relate,  the  little  boys,  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms,  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Had  these  little  boys  not  been 
so  foolish  as  to  think  that  they  wrere  wiser  than  their  mother,  they 
would  not  have  been  drowned. 

Little  boys  and  girls,  always  think  your  parents  know  better 
than  you,  and  do  as  they  say,  and  then  you  will  be  safe. 


THE 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH.-NO.  II. 

After  passing  the  valley  of  the  Rappahannoc,  the  soil  is,  in 
general,  of  an  inferior  quality,  until  we  approach  Richmond, 
and  in  all  this  distance  we  did  not  pass  through  any  considera- 
ble town  or  village.  The  '  Bowling  Green,'  the  c  White  Chim- 
neys,' &c.  are  only  small  clusters  of  houses  where  the  stages 
stop  to  change  horses  and  to  obtain  refreshments.  The  coun- 
try through  which  we  passed,  is  generally  uncultivated  and  un- 
fenced.  The  roads,  though  seldom  good,  were  better  than 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected,  when  so  little  is  done 
for  their  improvement.  In  many  places  the  stumps  of  trees 
were  still  remaining,  and  in  others  the  clearing  was  so  narrow 
that  the  limbs  of  the  pines  swept  the  sides  of  the  stage  coach 
as  we  passed  along.  The  roads  of  the  southern  country  often 
cross  plantations,  the  owners  of  which,  when  it  suits  their 
convenience,  can  extend  their  enclosures  so  as  to  comprise  a 
portion  of  the  road.  In  this  case,  the  traveler  finds  it  necessa- 
ry to  take  a  circuitous  course  around  the  new  enclosure,  and 
thus  to  enter  the  old  road  again  at  some  distant  point. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  wTe  arrived  at  Richmond. 
As  we  were  to  continue  in  the  mail  stage  as  far  as  Petersburg, 
we  had  but  one  hour  to  devote  at  this  time  to  Richmond,  and 
this  we  spent  in  visiting  the  Capitol  of  the  state,  which  stands 
upon  a  beautiful  eminence  commanding  an  extensive  prospect 
over  the  city  and  country  in  all  directions,  but  especially  down 
the  valley  of  the  James  River.  The  site  of  the  former  theatre 
was  also  pointed  out  to  us,  where,  a  few  years  before  our  visit, 
13 
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the  Governor  of  Virginia,  with  more  than  seventy  others,  of 
both  sexes,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  first  families  in  the 
city,  had  perished  in  the  flames.  A  church  called  the  Monu- 
mental church  now  occupies  this  site,  but  a  new  theatre  has 
been  erected  in  a  different  place.  The  country  around  Rich- 
mond is  beautifully  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys,  and  there 
is  scarcely,  in  this  country,  a  more  healthy  city. 

The  road  from  Richmond  to  Petersburg  runs  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  left  bank  of  the  James  river,  but  at  length 
crosses  to  the  right,  and  soon  diverges  from  it.  The  country 
is  in  general  rather  level,  but  becomes  more  hilly  as  we  ap- 
proach the  banks  of  the  Appomattox,  which,  near  Petersburg, 
flows  through  a  deep  valley.  As  it  was  late  when  we  arrived 
at  Niblo's  hotel  in  Petersburg,  we  concluded  to  rest  there  for 
one  day  before  continuing  our  journey. 

The  next  morning  was  the  fourth  of  July,  and  we  were 
awaked  by  the  discharge  of  cannon.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  celebration  of  the  birth 
day  of  our  Independence  among  a  population  including  a  very 
large  portion  of  slaves.  The  streets  at  an  early  hour  were  fill- 
ed with  negroes,  rejoicing  at  the  return  of  a  holiday,  for  such 
they  seemed  to  regard  it ;  and  though  to  a  stranger  their  condi- 
tion appeared  in  striking  contrast  to  the  principles  originally 
proclaimed  on  that  day,  as  the  inherent  birth-right  of  mankind, 
no  such  reflections  seemed  to  disturb  their  joy.  An  oration 
was  pronounced  at  the  theatre,  and  when  the  procession  passed 
our  door,  we  observed  that  the  blacks,  who  skirted  the  proces- 
sion, were  far  more  numerous  than  the  whites,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  celebration,  and  they  appeared  to  participate  in  a 
much  higher  degree  in  the  rejoicings. 

Here  we  were  for  the  first  time  amused  with  the  appearence 
of  the  negroes  carrying  burdens  upon  their  heads.  Some  were 
returning  from  the  market  with  well  filled  baskets,  others  from 
the  shops  and  stores  with  boxes  and  bundles,  and  others  still, 
in  great  numbers,  from  the  wells,  with  pails  and  tubs  all  placed 
upon  their  heads.  It  was  evident,  that  their  burdens  caused 
them  little  more  concern  in  this  position,  than  did  their  hats  or 
bonnets.  They  talked  and  laughed  with  their  acquaintance 
whom  they  met,  and  turned  around  with  the  same  indifference, 
that  they  would  have  felt,  had  they  been  carrying  nothing, 
while  all  the  time  the  burden  was  never  so  much  as  touched  by 
their  hands.  There  it  stood,  whether  box  or  pail  or  tub,  not 
only  without  falling  but  without  even  spilling  the  liquid  contain- 
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ed  in  it,  though  often  filled  nearly  to  the  brim.  So  habituated 
are  they  to  this  jnode  of  transportation  that  it  is  rare  to  see  a 
negro  carrying  any  thing  in  his  hand.  The  little  children  may 
be  seen  serving  an  apprenticeship,  by  carrying  small  baskets  or 
pails  for  amusement,  and  thus  acquiring  insensibly  this  difficult 
art  of  balancing  ;  an  art  which  one  who  has  not  practised  it  in 
childhood,  can  scarcely  acquire  in  subsequent  life.  This  cus- 
tom becomes  afterwards  too  familiar  to  be  viewed  with  surprise, 
but  it  never  ceased  to  excite  admiration  at  the  wonderful  effects 
produced  by  long  continued  practice  in  rendering  that  easy, 
which  is  at  first  so  difficult.  The  strength  acquired  by  this 
means  is  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  nice  art  of  balancing 
which  is  often  exhibited.  Burdens  which  a  negro  cannot  raise 
to  his  head,  are,  when  once  placed  there,  carried  by  him  to  a 
great  distance  with  little  apparent  fatigue.  Females  are  often 
seen  carrying,  with  seeming  ease,  the  common  wash  tubs  filled 
with  water  almost  to  the  very  brim,  while  their  arms  hang  care- 
lessly by  their  sides,  and  their  gait  is  unconstrained  and  some- 
times even  graceful. 

The  Appomattox  at  Petersburg  flows  through  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley,  and  the  town  is  generally  built  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  river.  On  the  side  of  the  town  most  re- 
mote from  the  river,  is  a  beautiful  eminence  overlooking  the 
town  and  all  the  neighboring  country,  the  summit  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  residence  of  the  former  proprietor  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  upon  which  Petersburg  now  stands-  The 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  city  is  also  elevated, 
and  presents  many  beautiful  situations  for  country  seats,  few  of 
which  however  are  occupied.  There  is  a  small  village  here  at 
the  point  where  a  bridge  crosses  the  river,  and  here  also  is 
pointed  out  a  large  stone  containing  a  deep  and  regular  cavity 
like  a  bowl,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  the  bowl  of  Pocahon- 
tas. At  a  little  distance,  and  upon  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
there  issues  forth  from  the  side  of  the  hill  one  of  the  purest  and 
most  copious  springs  of  water  any  where  to  be  found.  There 
is  indeed  much  which  is  beautiful  and  attractive  in  the  situation 
of  Petersburg,  but  the  reputation  of  the  place  in  respect  to 
healthfulness,  does  not  fully  correspond  to  its  natural  beauties. 
There  are  also  in  the  suburbs  many  appearances  of  squalid 
poverty  and  of  vice  in  striking  contrast  with  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture with  which  the  city  is  surrounded. 
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Having  no  Enemies. 

For  the  Religious  Magazine. 

HAVING  NO  ENEMIES. 

If  it  be  possible,'  said  the  Apostle  Paul,   '  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men.'     And  a  greater  than  Paul  has  said,  '  Blessed  are  the 


I  love  the  man  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
peace.  It  is  a  glorious  spirit  and  temper.  It  is  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  heaven. 

But  there  is  a  spirit  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  spirit 
of  peace,  which  is  as  widely  different  from  it,  as  light  is  from 
darkness.  I  know  not  how  to  describe  it,  except  by  illustra- 
tions borrowed  from  real  life. 

Here  is  a  man,  in  public  life.  By  some  means  or  other,  and 
we  will  not  stop  now  to  ascertain  how — he  has  contrived  to 
work  his  way  through  life  without  awaking  or  provoking  the 
hostility  of  any  living  being.  Excellent  man  !  say  his  friends  ; 
he  lived  and  died  without  having  an  enemy. 

Here  is  a  teacher.  He  has  gone  on  for  years — perhaps  a 
score  of  them — and  nobody  complains  of  any  thing.  There  is 
no  disturbance  in  the  school.  All  is  peaceful ;  all  is  happy. 
He  is  an  excellent  schoolmaster  :  so  says  public  sentiment. 

Here  is  a  private  christian.  Quiet,  unoffending,  good  natur- 
ed,  he  passes  along  the  road  of  life.  Every  body  speaks  well 
of  him  ;  he  even  speaks  well  of  himself,  at  least  occasionally. 
What  harm  have  I  ever  done  ?  What  a  peace  maker  I  must  be  ! 
He  dies  so.  Excellent  man  !  Excellent  neighbor  !  Excellent 
church  member  !   He  never  had  an  enemy. 

Here  is  a  physician.  He  meddles  with  nobody's  business 
but  his  own.  He  is  all  things  to  all  men.  He  deals  out  his 
drugs  and  medicines  according  to  his  best  judgment,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  whim  of  the  moment, — modified,  however,  by  the 
judicious  advice  of  the  patient's  best  friends.  He  passes  thus 
quietly  through  life.     He  has  no  enemies. 

Here  is  a  minister.  He  knows  how  various  are  the  tempers 
and  tastes  of  his  hearers.  He  knows  how  liable  divine  truth  is, 
when  preached  as  it  was  by  Christ  and  Paul,  to  awaken  oppo- 
sition in  men's  hearts  and  disturb  their  quiet.  But  he  wishes 
to  live  peaceably.  He  wishes  to  allure  or  draw  men,  rather 
than  drive  them.  So  he  goes  on  through  life  dealing  in  general 
truths,  but  seldom  if  ever  making  a  plain  or  forcible  application 
of  them  to  the  wants  of  his  hearers.     He  thus  avoids  disturbing 
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their  consciences.  Is  he  not  an  excellent  preacher?  Every 
body  says  so.  Will  he  not  dwell  forever  with  him  who  said, 
Blessed  are  the  peace  makers  ? 

I  acknowledge  most  cheerfully,  that  it  is  pleasant  to  pass 
through  life  without  having  an  enemy.  Constituted  as  I  am 
especially,  unwilling  by  nature  to  give  a  moment's  pain,  in  body 
or  mind,  even  to  a  brute,  the  idea  of  living  peaceably  with  all 
men,  is  one  on  which  I  love  to  dwell.  And  I  sometimes  even 
fondly  wish,  above  almost  all  earthly  things,  that  I  might  go 
down  to  the  grave  without  ever  having  had  an  enemy. 

Sometimes,  I  say,  I  wish  so.  Just  as  the  good  man,  it  may 
be,  sometimes  wishes  for  the  moment  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  while  yet  on  the  whole  he  greatly  prefers  to  remain  here 
as  long  as  he  may  ;  and  his  better  judgment  tells  him  it  is  right 
to  have  this  preference.  Be  the  case  with  him,  however,  as  it 
may,  I  cannot,  in  general, — and  especially  when  I  reason  on 
the  case — expect,  or  even  so  much  as  wish  to  die  without  an 
enemy. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  men,  in  regard  to  their  man- 
agement in  this  world.  Some  will  do  things,  without  awaking 
opposition,  which  others  cannot.  I  admit  all  this,  and  I  admit 
that  some  good  may  possibly  be  done,  in  the  world,  without 
rousing  any  body's  enmity. 

But  who  is  the  man — where  is  he — where  did  he  once  re- 
side, who  was  extensively  efficient  or  useful  in  his  calling — 
whether  minister,  physician,  teacher,  civil  officer,  or  private 
citizen — without  having  an  enemy  ?  He  may  indeed  have  pass- 
ed along  quietly,  and  every  body  may  have  spoken  well  of 
him  ;  but  what  good  did  he  accomplish  ?  What  impression 
did  he  make  ?  Did  he  make  thorough,  efficient,  self-taught, 
well  disciplined  pupils  ?  Did  he  oppose  the  idle  and  often 
health  destroying  prejudices  of  his  patients  ?  Did  he  reprove 
boldly,  from  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere,  the  sins  of  his  parishion- 
ers ?  Did  he  set  his  face  as  a  flint  against  fashions  and  customs 
in  his  own  family  and  neighborhood,  which  he  knew  to  be  per- 
nicious ?  Did  he  determine,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men  ;  and  yet  did  he  determine  to  do  right, 
under  all  circumstances,  whatever  might  be  the  results  ? 

No  person  can  be  better  constituted  or  better  disposed  to- 
wards mankind  than  the  Savior  was,  and  nobody  can  be  more 
solicitous  than  he  to  live — so  far  as  he  might — at  peace.  But 
did  he  always  find  peace  ?  Nay,  does  not  he  himself  tell  us  that 
he  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword  ;  that  is,  the 
13* 
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sword  of  the  truth,  which  always  did  and  always  will  awaken 
opposition  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  love  it  ? 

This  peace  loving  disposition — when  it  suffers  truth  and  duty 
and  every  thing  else  to  fall  before  it — is  a  great  misfortune  in 
the  world.  Combined  with  the  love  of  doing  right,  in  the  fear 
of  God,  it  is  however,  excellent.  It  prevents  our  rousing  op- 
position without  necessity,  while  at  the  same  time  it  enables  us 
to  go  forward  in  the  way  of  duty,  through  good  report  and 
through  evil. 

I  must  on  the  whole  regard  it  as  a  reproach,  rather  than  a 
tribute  of  praise  to  a  man  to  say  of  him,  He  never  had  an  ene- 
my. He  may  have  been  a  christian,  but  I  cannot  consider  him 
as  eminently  so.  The  greater  probability  is  that  he  had  not 
much  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  And  c  now  if  a  man  have  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.' 
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FOR     TEMPERANCE.         A    TRUE    NARRATIVE.         BY    PROFESSOR    EDGAR, 
OF    BELFAST. 

In  a  populous  and  civilized  district  of  Ulster  lives  Jamie,  a 
day  laborer — a  fellow  of  right  good  sense  and  practical  talent, 
carpenter  and  mason,  shoemaker  and  blacksmith,  and  aught  else 
the  case  requires.  The  variety  of  his  powers  had  nearly  ruin- 
ed him.  On  all  hands  he  was  in  requisition,  and  everywhere 
he  was  a  favorite — kindness  flowing  to  him  in  its  common  chan- 
nel, spiritous  liquor.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  treated. 
This  was  too  much  for  flesh  and  blood,  and  Jamie  became,  in 
the  style  of  the  world's  false  charity,  c  fond  of  the  drop.'  His 
cash  flew  to  the  spirit-shop,  and  brought  neither  health  nor  hap- 
piness in  return.  The  neighbors  called  him  (alas  !  for  such 
lullabies  to  conscience,)  an  honest,  good-hearted  fellow,  who 
did  nobody  any  harm  but  himself.  While,  however,  they 
tempted  and  flattered  and  deceived,  their  victim  was  posting  to 
ruin. 

But,  while  moderate  drinkers  were  training  him  to  drunken- 
ness, God  was  raising  up  the  Temperance  Society  as  an  ark  of 
safety  to  him  from  the  flood  of  their  temptations.  One  of  the 
publications  of  the  Ulster  Temperance  Society  fell  into  his 
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hands,  and  he  read  it,  for  he  was  of  an  inquiring  spirit,   and  a 
blessing   attended  it.     What  !  said  he,  in  amazement,  can  this 
be  true  ? — distilled  spirits  of  no  more  use  to  any  man  in  health 
than  arsenic  or  opium  !   '  distilled  spirits  too  tempting,  and  dan- 
gerous,  and  violently  intoxicating,   to   be   used   as  a  common 
beverage  at  all  !'  (oh!  thought  he,  that  at  least  is  true  ;)  '  distilled 
spirits  are  in  their  very  nature  injurious  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion ;  and  every  man  who  indulges  even  in  their  moderate  use, 
injures  himself  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  which  he  consumes.' 
Jamie   was   astonished,  and  well  he  might  be  ;  but  Jamie  was 
conscientious,  and  though  he  had  the  manhood  to  confess,  what 
few  moderate  drinkers  will,  that  he  liked  a  glass  ;  yet,  because 
he  had  still  a  conscience,  notwithstanding  the  searing  it  had  got 
from  the  fiery  drink,  he  said  to  himself — '  I  must,  at  least,  try 
whether  these  wonderful  statements  respecting  distilled   spirits 
be   true.'     Jamie   tried,  and  the  effects  were  delightful.     In  a 
very  short  time  he  found,  from  happy  experience,  that  his  health 
was   better  from  the  change  ;  that  his  purse  was  better  ;  that 
soul  and  body,  the  whole  man  of  him  was  far  better,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, since  he  renounced  the  maddening  draught. 

His  duty  was  now  clear  before  him — to  abstain  from  the 
raging  drink  which,  in  time  past,  had  been  emptying  his  pock- 
et, destroying  his  character,  and  bringing  down  his  body  to  the 
grave,  and  his  soul  to  hell.  He  did  his  duty  in  the  right  way 
for  doing  duty — at  once  and  right  on. 

He  saw,  however,  that  something  more  was  incumbent  on 
him  than  merely  doing  his  duty  in  this  particular — he  must,  for 
the  good  of  others,  let  it  be  known,  without  ostentation,  that 
his  duty  was  done.  Abstaining,  he  said  to  himself,  has  done 
me  good — the  banishment  of  spiritous  liquors  would  do  my 
country  good  ;  what  is  every  man's  duty  is  my  duty  ;  and 
therefore,  in  love  to  my  brethren,  I'll  freely  give  the  blessing 
which  to  me  has  been  so  freely  given.  Union  is  strength, 
thought  he — separate  efforts  are  a  rope  of  sand  ;  united,  they 
are  the  cable  which  holds  the  mighty  ship.  He  resolved  to 
establish  a  Temperance  Society. 

For  this  purpose  he  supplied  himself  immediately  with  a 
number  of  tracts  on  temperance  ;  for  Jamie  knew  that  when 
self  interest  or  passion  come  in,  second  thoughts  are  not  always 
best ;  and  forthwith  he  commenced  traveling  around,  reading 
them,  at  spare  hours  throughout  the  neighborhood,  wherever 
he  could  find  half  a  dozen  people  to  listen  to  him.  He  was  a 
good  reader,  and  very  soon  found  that  his  reading  was  not  with- 
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out  effect  ;  for  in  a  short  time  he  heard  of  a  decent  woman  tel- 
ling her  neighbor  to  send  for  Jamie  to  the  wake  which  was  to 
be  held  in  her  house,  if  she  wished  to  save  her  whiskey,  and 
have  peace  and  quietness  ;  'for,'  said  she,  'he  came  to  the  wake 
in  my  house,  and  read  and  talked  about  temperance,  till  both 
the  whiskey  and  the  people  seemed  either  persuaded  or  fright- 
ened, for  hardly  one  had  the  courage  to  put  to  his  lips  what 
Jamie  called,  indeed  too  truly,  "the  accursed  thing."  ' 

Jamie,  however,  soon  found  to  his  cost  that  he  had  commen- 
ced a  very  great  and  a  very  sore  work.  The  spirit-sellers,  four 
of  whom  were  at  a  single  cross-roads  in  his  neighborhood,  he 
expected  to  be  against  him,  and  drunkards  he  expected  would  be 
against  him  too  ;  but  he  soon  found  that  his  chief  opponents  lay 
in  quite  another  quarter.  Sensible  people  soon  began  to  see  that 
spirit  sellers  are  drones  on  the  community,  doing  no  good,  but 
much  harm;  and  besides,  one  of  them  having  first  allowed  a 
temperance  meeting  to  be  held  in  his  barn,  conscientiously  shut 
up  his  spirit  shop,  and  joined  the  Temperance  Society,  being 
convinced  that  spirit  selling  is  poison  selling,  and  that  each  spi- 
rit shop  might  justly  have  on  its  sign  board — '  Beggars  made 
here.'  Of  the  drunkards,  some  indeed  did  call  him  hard  names, 
and  impute  to  him  base  motives  ;  but  from  among  even  these, 
lost  as  they  seemed  to  be  to  all  hope,  he  was,  by  God's  grace, 
enabled  to  reclaim  some,  as  brands  snatched  from  the  burning, 
while  others  of  them  said  to  him,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  re- 
flecting moments,  '  Go  on,  Jamie,  your  work  is  God's  work. 
Had  you  commenced  but  a  little  sooner,  what  a  blessing  might 
your  society  have  been  to  us  ;  but  alas  !  it  is  all  over  with  us 
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What  at  first  surprised  Jamie  much,  was,  that  the  fathers  or 
husbands  of  these  very  drunkards  were  his  most  bitter  oppo- 
nents. He  went  to  them  with  a  glad  heart,  expecting  that  they 
would  hear  with  delight  of  a  plan  by  which  drunkards,  in  great 
numbers,  have  been  reclaimed,  and  by  which  the  temperate  can 
be  effectually  secured  against  temptation  ;  but  his  heart  sunk 
when  he  found — not  that  they  received  him  coldly,  for  to  such 
receptions  he  was  accustomed,  but  that  they,  as  well  as  others, 
who  boast  much  of  being  'temperate  enough  already,'  lost  all 
temper  at  the  very  sound  of  temperance. 

Some  of  these  neighbors  of  Jamie  were  regular  in  attendance 
on  public  worship,  orthodox  and  strict,  which  gave  them  an 
influence  in  the  neighborhood.  Jamie,  therefore,  was  anxious 
to  enlist  them  on  the  side  of  temperance.     Yet  he  could  not 
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but  know,  and  very  seriously  consider,  that  whether  in  market 
or  fair,  these  same  men  either  bought  or  sold,  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  dry  bargain ;  that  at  churns,  and  wakes,  and  fu- 
nerals, and  marriages,  and  such  like,  they  always  pushed  round 
the  bottle  cheerily  ;  that  they  held  it  churlish  to  refuse  either  to 
give  or  take  a  treat  ;  that  at  their  evening  tea  parties  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  six  or  eight  gallons  of  spiritous  liquor  to  be  con- 
sumed by  a  few  neighbors,  men  and  women,  in  a  single  night ; 
that  in  every  house  which  their  minister  visited,  the  bottle  was 
put  to  his  mouth ;  and  that  as  the  natural  consequence  of  all 
this  and  far  more,  not  only  was  the  crime  of  drunkenness, 
whether  in  minister  or  private  layman,  treated  with  much  false 
charity,  and  called  by  many  soft  names,  but  drunkenness  was 
spreading  its  ravages  through  many  families,  and  bringing  down 
many  heads  in  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

Jamie  was  indeed  charitable,  but  he  was  unable  to  persuade 
himself  that,  amid  such  universal  drinking,  all  the  objections  to 
his  Temperance  Society  arose  merely  from  ignorance,  or  pre- 
judice, or  conscience  ;  and  therefore,  when  people  were  telling 
him,  as  they  often  did,  that  they  cared  not  a  rush  about  spirit- 
ous liquor — c  they  could  either  drjnk  it  or  let  it  alone' — he  used 
sometimes  to  reply — '  Oh  !  I  know  well  enough  that  you  can 
drink  it,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  you  can  let  it 
alone  :' — and  at  other  times  he  would  tell  them  Dean  Swift's 
story  of  the  three  men  who  called  for  whiskey  in  a  spirit 
shop  : — CI  want  a  glass,'  said  the  first,  c  for  I'm  very  hot ;'  c  1 
want  a  glass,'  said  the  second,  cfor  I'm  very  cold  ;'  'let  me  have 
a  glass,'  said  the  third,  c  because  I  like  it  !' 

As  Jamie's  opponents  were  no  match  for  him  in  argument, 
they  tried  the  plans  usually  resorted  to  when  the  wisdom  and 
the  spirit  by  which  truth  speaks  cannot  be  resisted.  For 
awhile  they  tried  ridicule.  That,  however,  neither  satisfied 
their  own  consciences  nor  frightened  Jamie,  for  Jamie  could 
stand  a  laugh,  what  many  a  man  can't  do  who  has  stood  grape 
shot.  Then  they  circulated  reports  about  his  having  got  drunk 
on  different  occasions,  and  having  been  caught  drinking  in  se- 
cret; and  some  believed  them,  being  of  the  same  mind  with 
the  distiller,  who  asserted  it  to  be  mere  humbug  that  any 
man  could  live  without  whiskey,  and  that  wherever  the  croak- 
ing cold  water  society  men  did  not  drink  in  the  day  time,  they 
made  up  for  it  by  drinking  at  night.  These  evil  reports,  how- 
ever, fell  dead  after  a  little,  and  nobody  was  vile  enough  to  take 
them  up  again  ;  and  though  attempts  were  made  to  circulate 
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the  lie,  that  Jamie  had  grown  weak  and  sickly  since  he  gave  up 
drinking,  yet  every  body  who  looked  him  in  the  face  saw,  that 
though  he  had  neither  a  purple  nose  nor  whiskey  blossoms  on 
his  chin,  yet  he  was  stronger  and  healthier  than  ever  ;  and  that 
he  could  say,  what  every  member  of  the  Temperance  Society, 
whether  temperate  or  intemperate  formerly,  can  say  with  truth, 
after  abstaining  for  a  single  month  from  distilled  spirits,  that  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  he  is  better  for  the  change. 

Foiled  thus  in  all  their  attempts,  the  opponents  of  Jamie  and 
of  temperance  rallied  strong  for  one  last  charge  ;  and  as  it  was 
against  Jamie's  weak  side,  (who  has  not  a  weak  side  ?)  they 
already  chuckled  in  triumph.  Jamie  had  thrown  away  his  glass 
for  ever,  but  his  pipe  stuck  firm  between  his  teeth  still.  The 
time  was,  when  he  was  strong  and  well  without  tobacco,  and 
when  the  taste  of  tobacco  was  disgusting  and  sickening  to  him; 
but  respectable  people  were  smoking,  and  chewing,  and  snuf- 
fing around  him,  and  when  he  went  to  the  wake,  the  funeral,  or 
the  evening  gathering,  £  why,'  thought  he  '  should  I  be  singu- 
lar, and  not  take  a  whiff  like  the  rest  ?'  He  chose  smoking, 
likely,  because  he  considered  it  to  be  the  most  genteel  way  of 
being  dirty  and  disgusting  ;  and,  according  to  the  general  law  of 
habits  being  most  inveterate,  where  the  article  used  was,  at 
first,  most  nauseous,  he  soon  became  so  confirmed  a  smoker 
that  one  half  of  what  he  smoked  would  have  kept  him  decently 
clothed. 

The  lovers  of  strong  drink,  therefore,  thought  that  they  had 
Jamie  on  the  hip  completely,  when  they  told  him  that  his  only 
reason  for  giving  up  whiskey  was,  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
buy  both  it  and  tobacco  ;  and  promised,  though  with  no  sin- 
cerity, that  they  would  quit  drinking  if  he  would  quit  smoking. 
The  reproach  stuck  like  a  bur  to  Jamie's  conscience.  He 
asked  himself  again  and  again — Is  my  use  of  tobacco  a  stum- 
bling block  in  the  way  of  any  ? — Does  it  do  injury  to  the  great 
cause  which  has  all  my  heart  ?  He  read,  he  thought,  and  read 
and  thought  again  ;  and  the  more  he  read  and  thought,  the 
more  was  he  convinced  that  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
of  its  forms  is  useless  ;  is  wasteful  of  time  and  money  ;  is  dir- 
ty ;  is  offensive  to  others,  and  a  breach  of  Christian  charity  ; 
is  a  bad  example  to  the  simple  and  young  ;  is  a  temptation  to 
drunkenness,  and  injurious  to  health.  He  resolves  to  renounce 
it,  and  flung  the  old  black  pipe  from  him  to  lift  it  again  no  more. 
Thus  Jamie  was  conqueror  still ;  and  his  victory  was  one  which 
Alexander,  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  could  not  gain.     Jamie 
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gained  a  victory  over  himself,  and  he  that  ruleth  over  his  own 
spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city  ;  but  Alexander,  who 
wept  because  he  had  not  other  worlds  besides  his  own  to  sub- 
due, died  as  a  fool  dieth,  and  sleeps  in  a  drunkard's  grave. 

Jamie  learned  an  important  lesson  in  his  victory,  which  will 
be  of  use  to  him  as  long  as  he  lives.  'Whatever  bad  habit,'  he 
says,  'has  got  hold  upon  you,  breakit  off  at  once.  Would  you 
pull  your  child  out  of  the  fire  cautiously  and  gradually  ;  or 
would  you  out  with  him  at  once  ?  So  let  it  be  with  every 
thing  wrong.  Don't  prepare  for  ceasing  from  sin  to-morrow, 
or  next  year — but  cease  from  it  now.  Do  so  yourself — go 
right  up  to  your  neighbor  without  fear,  and  in  love  tell  him  to 
do  the  same,  having  this  assurance  on  your  mind  continually, 
that  what  ought  to  be  done,  can  be  done.' 

Jamie,  seemed,  from  the  commencement,  to  have  taken  for 
his  motto,  expect  great  things,  work  for  them,  and  you  shall 
have  them.  Work  as  though  all  depended  on  self ;  pray  as 
knowing  all  to  depend  upon  God.  He  knew  his  place,  and 
modestly  kept  it  ;  yet  when  opportunity  offered  for  dropping  a 
word  on  behalf  of  temperance  in  the  ear  either  of  clergyman  or 
layman,  whatever  his  rank,  he  did  what  conscience  told  him 
was  right  towards  a  neighbor  and  a  brother.  Jamie's  pockets 
and  hat  were  filled  with  tracts,  which,  as  the  most  suitable  plan 
for  his  shallow  purse,  and  perhaps,  too,  for  securing  a  reading 
of  them,  he  generally  lent,  and  sometimes  gave  away,  to  all 
who  promised  to  read.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  amidst 
such  active  benevolence  he  neglected  his  own  business.  No  ; 
Jamie  had  not  learned  in  vain  the  apostle's  maxim — £  Let  him 
labor,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is  good,  that  he 
may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.'  It  was  nothing  for  him 
to  start  off  half  a  dozen  miles  of  an  evening  after  his  work  was 
finished,  to  procure  some  new  tracts,  or  attend  a  temperance 
meeting,  or  read  and  talk  kindly  to  some  poor  drunkard,  whose 
wife  had  sent  him  a  hint  that  her  husband  would  be  glad  to  see 
him — or  else  to  procure  the  services  of  some  clergyman  to  ad- 
dress the  next  meeting  of  his  Temperance  Society.  Jamie 
is  one  of  those  who  imagine  that  the  business  of  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  is  not  finished  when  he  has  preached  a  couple  of 
discourses  on  the  Sabbath  ;  he  really  presumes  to  say  that  both 
minister  and  layman  should  be  'instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season,'  and  like  their  great  Master,  going  about  continually 
doing  good.  He  does  not  set  up  for  a  preacher  nevertheless, 
but  confines  himself  to  his  own  proper  sphere.     He  applied  to 
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ministers  to  address  his  meetings,  and  though  some  few  of  them 
refused,  telling  him  significantly  that  they  preach  the  Gospel, 
even  when  Jamie  did  ask  in  his  simplicity,  if  Paul  forgot  his 
resolution  to  know  nothing  but  Christ  and  him  crucified,  when 
he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come  ;  yet  to  the  honor  of  the  ministry  around  him  be  it  told, 
that  whenever  he  got  up  a  meeting,  a  minister  was  at  Jamie's 
service  to  address  it. 

Though,  as  a  body,  Jamie's  Temperance  Society  was  most 
steady,  yet  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  fell.  It  would  be  harsh  to 
say  that  some  were  glad  at  their  fall ;  at  least  many  temptations 
were  thrown  in  their  way  ;  and  when  they  fell,  a  shout  of 
triumph  was  raised  against  the  Temperance  Society.  Such 
trials  as  these  only  urged  Jamie  on  with  fresh  vigor. 

'Suppose,'  he  used  to  say,  'that  every  drunkard  should  return 
again  to  drunkenness  and  ruin,  would  not  this  be  another  proof 
that  truth,  and  honor,  and  principle,  are  all  as  nothing  before 
the  drunken  appetite — would  not  this  be  a  louder  and  a  stronger 
call  to  save  the  young,  to  stop  young  sons  and  daughters,  now 
safe,  from  filling  the  place  of  drunken  parents  when  they  are 
gone  ?  What  ruins  these  poor  wretches?'  he  would  ask — 'Is  it 
the  mere  abuse  of  a  good  and  wholesome  thing  ?  No.  Dis- 
tilled spirits  are  tempting,  deceitful,  and  too  violently  intoxica- 
ting to  be  at  all  habitually  used  with  safety  ;  and  as  four  hundred 
of  the  ablest  doctors  now  living  have  established,  and  unnum- 
bered facts  prove,  they  are  unwholesome  and  injurious  to  body 
and  soul.  Let  every  man,  then  for  his  own  sake,  abstain  ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  others  too,  especially  such  as  are  near  and  dear 
to  him,  oh,  let  him  abstain  for  ever.' 

'Who,'  he  would  ask,  'give  currency  and  influence  to  the  ab- 
surd fooleries  which  are  circulated  respecting  the  marvellous 
excellencies  of  spiritous  liquors,  while  common  sense  tells  that 
they  are  of  no  more  use  to  a  man  than  to  a  cow  or  horse  ?  Not 
drunkards,  surely  ;  for  on  such  a  subject  at  least,  they  w^ould 
not  be  believed.  Who  give  support  and  respectability  to  spirit- 
shops,  and  the  whole  spirit  trade  ?  Drunkards  surely  could 
make  nothing  respectable,  and  no  spirit-seller  would  put  on  his 
sign-board,  '  the  drunkard's  spirit-shop.'  Again,  he  would  put 
it  to  men's  consciences  to  answer,  who  give  respectability  and 
permanence  to  all  the  treatings  and  other  customs  by  which 
each  successive  generation  of  drunkards  is  trained  ?  There 
was  no  getting  over  the  undeniable  fact,  that  moderate  spirit, 
drinkers  must  bear  the  responsibility  of  all  this  ;    and  the  more 
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the  matter  was  canvassed,  the  more  clearly  was  it  seen  that  the 
only  way  in  which  drunkenness  can  be  put  down  is  the  very  way 
which  Jamie  and  the  Temperance  Society  proposed — the  union 
of  the  temperate  in  refraining  from  intoxicating  drinks,  and  pro- 
moting temperance. 

To  parents  Jamie  addressed  himself  with  unwearied  and  anx- 
ious importunity.  'Would  you  object/  he  would  say  to  them, 
when  other  arguments  had  failed,  'would  you  object  to  your  son 
becoming  a  member  when  going  away  from  you  to  live,  perhaps, 
amidst  the  temptations  of  a  large  town  ?  Would  you  be  afraid 
lest  keeping  him  away  from  the  temptations  of  the  bottle  would 
make  him  an  easier  prey  to  the  solicitations  of  the  strange  wo- 
man, whose  house  is  the  way  to  death,  and  whose  steps  take 
hold  on  hell  ?'  He  met  with  none,  whether  spirit-sellers  or  spirit- 
drinkers,  who  were  able  to  resist  this  appeal ;  and  from  this,  as 
well  as  other  causes,  the  young  formed  a  large  and  zealous  por- 
tion of  Jamie's  society.  The  young  he  was  particularly  anx- 
ious to  enlist  in  his  cause,  not  merely  because  youth  is  the  time 
of  truth,  and  of  open,  warm  hearts,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
God's  time,  but  because  he  believed  spirit-drinking  parents  to 
be  the  great  agents  in  making  their  children  drunkards.  A  case 
which  happened  in  his  own  neighborhood  gave  him  a  melancholy 
confirmation  of  this  opinion.  A  respectable  moderate  drinker, 
who  only  now  and  then  exceeded  his  single  tumbler  of  punch, 
had  seven  daughters,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  to  a 
little  glass  of  punch  each  day  after  dinner.  He,  of  course,  con- 
sidered it  good,  and  they  were  soon  taught  to  consider  it  so  too. 
They  began  first  to  like  their  one  glass — then  they  began  to  like 
two  glasses  much  better  ;  one  glass  called  for  another,  till,  in 
the  end,  they  found,  according  to  the  adage,  that  though  one 
glass  of  spirits  is  too  much  for  any  one,  two  glasses  are  quite 
too  little.  Right  onward  they  went  to  drunkenness  and  crime  ; 
for,  alas  !  it  was  too  true  in  their  case,  as  in  all  others,  that  any 
one  may  be  ruined  who  can  be  persuaded  to  drink  distilled 
spirits.  With  the  help  of  whiskey,  as  the  murderer  said,  a  man 
can  do  any  thing  ;  so,  at  least,  it  was  with  these  poor  girls  ; 
they  are  living  with  broken  character,  virtue  and  all  lost.  There 
is,  however,  one  exception — the  youngest — and  how  did  she 
escape  ?  She  was  too  young  when  her  father  died  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  her  father's  example  ;  and  her  father,  with  the 
character  of  a  moderate,  regular  man,  died  sitting  at  table  with 
his  tumbler  of  punch  before  him. 

Principally  through  the  prudent  and  laborious  exertions  of 
14 
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Jamie,  a  great  moral  reformation  has  been  effected  throughout 
an  extensive  district ;  three  hundred  names  are  enrolled  on  the 
list  of  his  Temperance  Society  ;  wives  and  sisters  are  blessing 
him  for  husbands  and  brothers  reformed  ;  the  standard  of  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  temperance  has  been  nobly  raised  ;  peo- 
ple don't  talk  now  as  formerly  of  a  man's  being  somewhat  ele- 
vated or  tipsy,  or  merely  overtaken,  when  he  is  drunk,  for.  they 
have  learned  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  and  not  ^prac- 
tice imposture  by  slang  phrases.  Public  resolutions  have^been 
passed  against  giving  spiritous  liquor  at  wakes  or  fuiierals, 
churns,  ploughing  matches,  or  evening  parties  ;  men  and  wo- 
men can  go  to  market  and  fair,  buy  and  sell,  and  yet  never  think 
of  treating  or  being  treated  with  spirits  ;  and  what  still  more 
fully  exhibits  the  extent  of  reformation,  it  has  reached,  in  some 
cases,  even  the  most  degraded  victims  of  iniquity,  some  of 
whom  at  least  are  now  consistent  members  of  the  Temperance 
Society. 

Arguing  on  the  subject  of  temperance  has,  in  a  good  degree, 
ceased  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  though  a  number  of  the  old  or 
ill-disposed  appear  decidedly  resolved  to  have  their  glass,  what- 
ever the  consequences,  in  the  spirit  of  the  fellow  who  told  his 
doctor  that  he  loved  his  glass,  and  did  not  care  a  fig  for  his  liver, 
yet  the  young  and  conscientious  are  becoming  more  hearty  in 
the  cause  of  Jamie  and  temperance. 

Nothing  gladdened  Jamie's  heart  more  than  the  success  which 
crowned  his  efforts  in  the  Sabbath  School,  of  which  he  is  su- 
perintendent. Spirit  drinking  he  knew  to  be  a  barrier  against 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  not  only  in  preventing  drunkards 
from  hearing  it,  and  grieving  away  the  Spirit  of  God  from  the 
moderate  drinker,  but  he  felt  it  to  be  peculiarly  distressing  to 
the  young,  in  often  swallowing  up  that  money  which  should  be 
spent  in  their  education,  and  in  withholding  from  many  even  the 
poor  pittance  which  should  cover  their  nakedness  in  the  Sab- 
oath  School  and  the  house  of  God. 

As,  therefore,  the  children  of  the  poor  had  wrung  out  so 
much  of  the  bitter  dregs  of  spirit  drinking,  he  was  anxious  that 
Temperance  Societies,  the  sworn  foes  of  spirit  drinking,  should, 
with  their  earliest,  warmest  efforts,  return  blessings  to  them  for 
years  of  sorrow,  oppression  and  wrong.  Sabbath  School  teach- 
ers, too,  he  saw  to  be  among  God's  choicest  instruments  in  the 
work  of  reform.  Young,  yet  serious,  active  and  benevolent, 
possessed  of  the  confidence  of  their  scholars  and  their  parents, 
and  from  their  own  character,  and  their  connection  with  a  noble 
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system  of  Christian  enterprise,  exercising  a  mighty  moral  influ- 
ence, wide  as  the  world,  what  could  they  not  do  for  the  regene- 
ration of  the  public  mind,  especially  of  that  mind  which  shall  be 
all  active  in  good  or  ill  when  the  present  generation  are  moul- 
dering in  the  grave. 

He  commenced,  therefore,  the  work  of  reformation  in  his 
own  Sabbath  School,  and  be  commenced  in  the  right  way,  by 
communicating  information,  and  bringing  both  teachers  and 
scholars  to  think  and  apply  the  truth  for  themselves.  He  wish- 
ed none,  he  said,  to  join  his  ranks  against  the  great  enemy,  but 
volunteers  ;  he  wished  for  no  influence  over  any  one,  but  the 
influence  of  truth,  and  no  bond  upon  any  but  the  bond  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience.  He  introduced  a  proposal  for  each  teach- 
er in  rotation  to  read  an  interesting  extract  to  the  scholars  on 
some  suitable  subject,  and  temperance  of  course  was  not  ex- 
cluded. The  mere  hearing  of  the  principles  of  Temperance 
Societies  was  sufficient  to  make  converts  of  some  of  the  teach- 
ers ;  for  what  can  be  more  rational  than  abstaining  from  distilled 
spirits  and  promoting  temperance  ?  but  it  was  not  so  with  others. 
Free-thinkers  may  talk  as  they  please  about  a  man  having  no 
more  control  over  his  belief  than  over  the  hue  of  his  skin  or  the 
height  of  his  stature,  still  it  is  a  simple  fact  of  Jamie's  experi- 
ence, that  it  is  mighty  hard  to  convince  a  man  who  does  not 
wish  to  be  convinced,  and  that,  when  any  body  first  resolves  to 
continue  to  drink,  he  is  then  marvelously  fertile  in  objections 
against  the  Temperance  Society.  One  of  the  teachers  espe- 
cially, who  had  been  at  different  times  overtaken  by  the  bottle 
coming  from  the  market  or  fair,  was  so  opposed  to  temperance, 
that  when  his  turn  for  reading  on  the  subject  came,  he  had  still 
some  excuse  ;  and  Jamie,  without  in  any  way  wounding  his 
feelings,  was  prepared  with  an  extract  to  read  for  him,  till  at 
length,  rinding  him  softening  down  under  the  influence  of  truth 
and  love,  he,  on  one  morning  of  his  turn  for  reading,  put  an 
extract  into  his  hand,  and  said  kindly,  c  Just  go  out  for  a  little 
and  read  it  over  by  yourself,  and  that  will  prepare  you  for  read- 
ing it  nicely  to  the  children.'  He  did  so,  and  came  in  and 
read  it  as  one  who  felt  its  power.  Jamie  saw  that  his  heart  was 
full,  he  knew  that  now  is  the  time  for  doing  good,  and  not  to- 
morrow, and  therefore  rising  up  and  proposing  that  a  Temper- 
ance Society  should  be  formed  in  the  school,  he  put  his  own 
name  to  the  usual  declaration — we  resolve  to  refrain  from  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  and  promote  temperance.  The  next  man  who 
stepped  forward  was  the  self-same  teacher  who  had  so  long  op- 
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posed.  c  Children,'  said  he,  c  spiritous  liquor  is  a  bad  thing — 
it  has  done  me  harm — it  is  doing  harm  to  every  thing  good, 
and  to  show  that  I  hate  it  and  renounce  it,  I  put  down  my 
name.'  The  other  teachers  followed  ;  the  elder  children  fol- 
lowed the  noble  example  of  their  teachers,  and  as  a  proof  that 
they  knew  and  felt  what  they  did — when,  after  school  hours,  on 
next  candlemas  day,  the  master  of  a  day  school  which  some  of 
them  attended,  brought  forth  whiskey  to  treat  the  scholars  ac- 
cording to  custom,  the  noble  little  temperance  heroes  rose,  as 
if  by  concert,  and  marched  out  of  the  room. 

While  thus  Jamie  urged  on  the  good  work  of  reforming  oth- 
ers, his  own  soul  knew  the  blessings  of  the  promise — c  He  that 
watereth  others  shall  be  watered  also  himself.'  After  renounc- 
ing whiskey,  he  felt  a  sweetness  and  power  in  God's  word 
which  he  had  never  known  before.  He  almost  doubted  wheth- 
er it  could  be  the  same  old  Bible  that  he  used  to  read.  He 
had  been  abusing  God's  mercy  by  indulging  in  sin  in  time  past, 
as  if  in  expectation  that  sovereign  grace  would  some  moment 
descend  in  a  miracle  and  drag  him  to  holiness  and  heaven  ;  but 
now  he  saw  clearly  that  God  is  sincere  in  all  his  promises,  and 
that  the  gracious  invitations  of  the  Gospel  mean  just  what  they 
say.  _ 

His  first  duty,  he  saw  clearly,  was  to  give  his  own  self  to  the 
Lord.  To  that  God  of  love  who  asked  his  heart  he  gave  it. 
He  heard  God  in  his  word  saying — '  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved  ;'  and  he  took  God  at  his 
word,  and  obeyed  his  command.  From  what  he  knew  to  be 
sin  he  ceased  at  once  ;  and  what  God  told  him  was  duty  he  did 
at  once,  as  God  enabled  him,  without  stopping  to  calculate  con- 
sequences, for  he  left  them  with  his  Maker.  He  knew  that  no 
one  goes  to  heaven  or  hell  alone,  the  influence  of  the  most  hum- 
ble being  necessarily  exerted  either  for  good  or  ill;  and  as 
though  travailing  in  birth  for  immortal  souls,  he  was  each  day,  by 
his  conversation  and  example,  saying  to  his  neighbor,  Come  with 
us,  and  we  will  do  you  good.  The  more  heartily  and  fully  he 
obeyed  God,  the  better  he  liked  God's  service  ;  and  the  more 
extensive  acquaintance  he  obtained  of  the  great  salvation  of  the 
Gospel,  the  more  strongly  did  he  feel  himself  drawn  by  a  Sa- 
vior's love  to  accept,  to  adorn,  and  propagate  it.  Though  be- 
yond middle  life,  he  had  never  celebrated  his  Savior's  love  at 
the  Lord's  table.  Now,  however,  he  saw  it  to  be  his  duty  and 
privilege  ;  and  those  whose  hearts  are  set  on  winning  souls, 
can  conceive  with  what  holy  joy  a  worthy  young  temperance 
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minister,  whose  church  Jamie  had  J*cely  joined,  saw  him  sit- 
ting down  to  commemorate  with  b«  fellow  Christians  the  dying 
love  of  the  great  Redeemer. 

Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  give 
praise,  even  for  thy  truth  *id  for  thy  mercy's  sake. 


HOUSES  AND  FURNITURE. 

Many  of  onr  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  a  little  volume  entitled 
'  Ways  of  Living  on  Small  Means,'  by  the  author  of  the  'Young  Man's  Guide,' 
&e.  On  some  subjects  the  sentiments  of  the  author  are  somewhat  peculiar, 
but,  on  all  points,  they  seem  entitled  to  a  very  respectful  consideration.  The 
fact  that  his  views  differ  from  those  of  many  others,  is  indeed  of  itself  no  valid 
reason  for  either  adopting  or  rejecting  them.  They  should  stand  or  fall  by 
their  intrinsic  merit,  by  their  conformity  to  truth,  or  their  want  of  such  confor- 
mity. It  will  be  evident,  we  think,  to  any  one  who  will  seriously  reflect  upon 
the  topics  discussed  in  this  work,  and  in  the  small  work  recently  noticed  by 
us,  entitled  '  Three  Experiments  of  Living,'  that  many  of  our  wants  are,  at 
least  in  their  degree,  artificial,  and  that  in  endeavoring  to  satisfy  them,  much 
misery,  and  often  great  guilt  are  incurred.  A  large  portion  of  society  are  ren- 
dered miserable  by  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  are  consequently  prevented 
from  enjoying  the  bounties  of  Providence  fairly  placed  within  their  reach  ;  and 
a  still  larger  part  are  so  enslaved  by  artificial  wants,  as  to  leave  no  time  for  in- 
tellectual or  moral  improvement.  To  live  completely  within  our  means,  we 
believe  to  be  a  universal  duty,  however  moderate  those  means  may  be,  and, 
next  to  this,  is  the  duty  of  laboring  industriously  to  increase  our  means  both  of 
enjoying  happiness,  and  of  communicating  it  toothers.  For  the  benefit  of  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  not  seen  the  work  to  which  we  first  referred,  we  intro- 
duce the  following  chapter,  remarking  only  that  it  is  in  no  respect  more  inter- 
esting than  the  other  chapters  of  the  same  work.     Ed. 

The  common  defence  which  people  make  of  large  and  costly 
dwellings  is,  that  they  are  convenient  and  healthy.  In  all  pro- 
bability the  real  reason  (people  usually  give  every  reason  for 
conduct  which  they  know  is  questionable,  except  the  true  one) 
is,  that  they  have  the  money,  and  therefore  the  right  to  build 
thus.  Without  stopping  here  to  show  that  they  are  deceiving 
themselves  in  this  matter,  I  will  merely  observe,  that  as  long  as 
those  to  whom  public  sentiment  has  conceded  the  right,  con- 
tinue to  act  thus,  others,  down  to  the  very  poorest,  will  come 
as  near  them  as  they  can. 
14* 
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Let  us  look  at  the  convenience  and  healthiness  of  large  build- 
ings. A  large  room  is  unquestionably  more  healthy  than  a  small 
one.  But  is  it  necessary  to  i^ve  a  large  dwelling,  in  order 
to  have  large  rooms  ?  This  depe^g  upon  the  number  we  de- 
mand. If  that  be  great,  it  is  quite  odious  that  a  large  house  is 
necessary.  But  do  we  need  a  large  number  of  rooms  ?  Can 
any  one  family  really  use  half  the  rooms  of  some  of  our  modern 
fashionable  dwellings  ? 

There  are  multitudes  of  people — people,  too,  who  regard 
health — who  do  not  find  a  large  number  of  rooms  necessary. 
Many  a  family  in  Boston — and  some,  too,  of  ibe  highest  re- 
spectability, need  but  three  rooms,  besides  the  accompanying 
closets.  These  are,  first,  a  large  square  room,  in  which  they 
live  chiefly,  in  which  they  eat,  and  in  which  they  also  receive 
company.  Another,  directly  over  this,  is  a  sleeping  room. 
Both  these  rooms  have  closets.  There  is  also  a  third  room,  a 
small  sleeping  chamber  ;  it  is  for  the  children  of  the  family,  such 
as  do  not  sleep  with  their  parents.  The  closet  adjoining  the 
sleeping  room,  is  for  clothes  ;  the  other  is  used  to  keep  food 
in,  &c. 

Now  I  will  not  say  that  here  is  room  enough  ;  especially  for 
a  very  large  family  ;  for  I  do  not  think  so.  Another  bed  room, 
at  least  is  needed.  But  I  do  say  that  if  the  rooms  are  large 
enough  and  high  enough,  and  are  kept  duly  ventilated,  there  is 
no  danger  to  the  health.  It  is  the  character  of  the  rooms  of  a 
house  that  determines  its  healthiness,  and  not  their  number.  A 
house  which  contained  no  more  rooms  than  I  have  named  would 
be  as  healthy,  at  least,  as  one  which  contained  ten  times  as 
many,  provided  their  dimensions  were  the  same.  Nay,  it  would 
even  be  rather  more  so. 

So  much  for  the  healthiness  of  buildings  ;  now  for  the  con- 
venience. But  this  point  depends  so  much  on  other  circum- 
stances, connected  with  food,  drink,  customs,  &c,  that  I  must 
defer  it  till  we  come  to  treat  of  those  subjects. 

In  regard  to  the  importance  of  selecting  a  dwelling,  or  a  part 
of  a  dwelling,  which  is  conducive  to  health,  I  have  one  word  to 
add.  No  one  will  probably  go  farther  in  this  matter  than  my- 
self. I  consider  it  a  sacred  duty  to  God,  as  well  as  to  our  fami- 
lies, to  pay  special  regard  to  health.  I  believe,  moreover, 
that  it  is  bad  economy  not  to  do  so.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
who  should  undertake  to  live  a  little  cheaper  by  narrowing  the 
dimensions  of  his  rooms,  or  taking  up  with  an  unhealthy  loca- 
tion would,  in  the  end,  lose  far  more  than  he  would  gain.     I 
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have  seen  more  than  one  poor  but  sensible  man,  who  had  been 
taught  this  to  his  heart's  content.  The  loss  of  time  and  the 
bills  of  physicians  would  more  than  pay  the  additional  rent.  He 
who  would  live  on  small  means,  therefore,  must  not  expect  to 
save  anything  by  selecting  dwellings  or  rooms  which  jeopardize 
health.  Such  rooms  as  I  have  spoken  of  above,  do  not  usual- 
ly rent  at  much  above  a  hundred  dollars,  in  the  most  expensive 
portions  of  our  cities. 

As  to  furniture,  this  point  is  somewhat  settled  by  a  decision 
about  the  house.  The  fewer  the  rooms,  the  smaller  the  amount 
of  furniture  needed.  Still,  what  is  necessary  may  be  more  or 
less  expensive,  according  to  our  view  of  the  circumstances,  and 
our  devotion  to  fashion. 

But  the  demands  of  health  and  convenience  in  this  matter, 
are  by  no  means  exorbitant.  A  few  plain  wooden  chairs,  a  ta- 
ble or  two,  two  or  three  bedsteads  and  beds,  and  suitable  bed- 
ding, and  a  few  plates,  and  tumblers,  and  spoons,  and  knives 
and  forks,  do  not  cost  a  very  large  sum.  The  most  expensive 
item  of  these  bills  would  be  mattresses  ;  but  even  these  would 
cost  less  than  feathers.  Feathers,  I  take  it  for  granted,  no  one 
would  think  of,  who  regards  health,  or  who  wishes  to  live  on 
small  means,  or  even  within  his  means.  With  my  present 
views,  I  should  almost  as  soon  think  of  introducing  household 
gods  as  feather  beds. 

If,  however,  expensive  furniture,  at  the  outset,  should  even 
be  thought  best,  and  should  be  procured,  the  bills  would  not  be 
very  large  for  a  small  tenement  or  a  simple  and  rational  suit  of 
rooms  ;  nor  the  labor  of  keeping  it  clean  and  in  good  condition, 
very  oppressive.  Much  of  human  strength  and  effort,  in  the 
fashionable  world,  both  in  city  and  country,  is  expended  in  tak- 
ing care  to  preserve  that  which  is  of  no  possible  service. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  here  as  going  the  whole  length  of 
the  utilitarian  scheme.  I  am  indeed  a  utilitarian  ;  but  then  I 
believe  that  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  and  even  the  imagination,  and 
the  fancy,  need  their  appropriate  objects  of  gratification — their 
food,  as  I  might  call  it.  He  alone  is  a  consistent  utilitarian  who 
would  make  provision  for  all  the  real  wants  of  man's  nature, 
animal,  social,  intellectual  and  moral.  But  all  this  should  be 
done  in  due  harmony.  We  should  never  go  beyond  our  means. 
I  have  seen  some  of  these  simple  establishments  which  I  am  rec- 
ommending and  describing,  that  were  in  good  taste,  I  assure  you. 
It  is  true,  he  who  would  live  within  his  means,  and  especially 
he  who  would  live  on  small  means,  must  expect  to  deny  him- 
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self,  for  a  time,  many  things  which  he  may  afterwards  find  it 
proper  to  obtain.  I  mean  by  this,  that  if  all  mankind  would 
consent  to  live  for  a  time  on  small  means,  they  would  all  soon 
become  able  to  spread  their  sails  a  little,  and  indulge  themselves 
in  houses  and  furniture,  a  little  more  in  taste  with  the  refined 
eye  and  fancy.  The  reason  why  so  large  a  part  of  the  civilized 
world  cannot  do  this  now,  is,  that  they  will  not  consent  to  live 
on  small  means  till  they  can  afford  it ;  but  every  one  pushes  be- 
yond his  means  to  get  what  he  fancies,  or  what  fashion  demands, 
till  he  embarrasses  himself,  and  keeps  himself — and  in  the  result 
his  posterity — always  poor. 

We  shall  never  have  good  times  in  the  civilized  and  refined 
world,  till  every  one  is  willing  to  go  back  to  simplicity,  and  live 
on  small  means — till  the  animal,  social,  intellectual  and  moral 
wants  of  all  are  so  well  satisfied,  that  all  can  afford  to  live 
on  means  a  little  larger,  without  detriment  to  themselves  or 
others.  Such  a  state  might  be  easily  brought  about.  It  would 
indeed  be  so,  if  we  were  truly  christians,  and  enlightened  ones. 
Let  not  the  idea  be  rejected  as  Utopian ;  nor  him  who  broaches 
it,  as  a  dreamer  of  perfectibility,  equality  of  property,  &c.  I 
am  none  of  those. 

It  is  true,  that  when  all  mankind  come  to  be  christians  in  the 
sense  to  which  I  have  alluded-— when  all  are  willing  to  live  on 
small  means  till  they  are  really  able  to  branch  out  and  live  on 
those  which  are  more  ample  and  liberal — when  all  this  is  fairly 
effected,  my  book  will  not  be  needed.  But  give  me  o-nly  a  tol- 
erable prospect — a  reasonable  hope — of  seeing  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  I  will  be  satisfied,  even  if  the  book,  and  the  name 
and  fame  of  him  who  writes  it,  shall  be  forgotten. 

I  have  hitherto  gone  upon  the  supposition  that  you  must  live 
upon  hire,  and  that  but  one  family  should  occupy  a  house.  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  cheaper,  in  the  end,  to  buy  a  smaU  tene- 
ment— a  cottage,  perhaps,  or  a  small  house  of  one  story — if  you 
have  the  means.  But  do  not  run  in  debt  in  order  to  do  it.  Keep 
within  your  means. 

If  it  were  not  a  commonly  received  maxim,  in  New  England 
especially,  that  no  house  is  large  enough  for  two  families,  I 
would  here  stop  a  little  to  show,  in  half  a  dozen  points  of  view, 
the  economy  as  well  as  usefulness  and  happiness  of  building  all 
dwellings,  both  in  city  and  country,  for  the  accommodation  of 
several  families.  Nothing  would  better  fall  in  with  the  plan  of 
living  with  very  small  means  than  this  ;  and  few  things  are, 
in  my  view,  more  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  humanity. 
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The  usual  objection,  that  little  differences  and  disagreements 
between  the  several  members  of  a  family  thus  occupying  a  large 
tenement  will  be  perpetually  coming  up,  though  often  made,  is 
scarcely  to  be  considered  an  objection.  Indeed  it  is,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  one  of  the  strong  reasons  in  favor  of  such  a  method.  It 
shows  at  least  that  our  temper  and  character  are  not  what  they 
should  be.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  live  thus  without  quarrel- 
ing ;  and  if  we  are  not  so,  it  is  high  time  we  were  subjected 
to  the  appropriate  discipline,  till  we  can.  But  actually  to  live 
together,  is  one  important  way  to  fit  us  to  live  together. 

He  who  has  thought  of  half  the  moral,  social  and  intellectual 
advantages — to  say  nothing  of  the  physical  and  pecuniary  gain — 
which  would  result  from  having  several  families  occupy  a  single 
tenement,  especially  if  they  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
the  ties  of  consanguinity,  will  not  need  any  urging  in  this  mat- 
ter. He  who  has  not  begun  to  think  on  the  subject,  will  not 
be  argued  out  of  his  propensity  to  laugh  at  the  scheme  as  vision- 
ary, by  any  representations  of  its  advantages  and  practicability 
which,  in  this  little  work,  I  have  room  to  present.  I  may  ad- 
vert to  the  topic  again,  however,  occasionally,  as  we  pass  on. 


CROWN  POINT. 


It  was  on  a  quiet  midsummer  day,  that  myself  and  my  travel- 
ing companion  paid  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  at  Crown 
Point  on  Lake  Champlain.  For  a  couple  of  miles  before  we 
reached  the  fort,  we  passed  through  a  beautiful  grove  of  young 
trees,  among  which  numbers  of  fine  cattle  were  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  the  defence  their  foliage  afforded  against  a  blazing 
sun.  A  farmer,  the  owner  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  ruins, 
met  us  as  we  approached,  sweating  from  his  labor  in  a  fine 
meadow  which  stretched  along  our  right  upon  the  shore  of  the 
Lake.  He  gave  us  a  kind  reception,  and  we  followed  him  to 
his  house. 

The  walls  of  the  fort  were  still  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. They  must  have  been  constructed  with  immense  labor, 
as  they  could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
not  less  than  sixteen  feet  in  thickness  at  the  bottom,  embracing 
an  area  of  at  least  two  acres.  The  ditch  on  the  outside  is  a 
deep  excavation  encircling  the  whole  fort,  and  carried  at  a  great 
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distance  through  solid  rock.  I  sat  down  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  rampart,  covered  as  the  whole  was  with  grass,  to  survey 
the  scene  before  me. 

On  the  right  the  wall,  for  thirty  feet,  had  been  thrown  down 
nearly  level  with  the  ground,  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder 
magazine,  which  had  been  located  there.  This  had  been  set 
on  fire  by  a  retreating  garrison  as  a  stronger  foe  approached. 
Nearly  opposite  this  spot  were  the  entire  walls  of  three  barracks 
built  of  stone,  near  an  hundred  feet  each  in  length.  One'  of 
these  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  the  present  owner 
of  the  farm.  The  other  barrack  buildings  showed,  in  various 
places,  the  remains  of  burnt  beams,  indicating  that  the  wooden 
part  of  them  had  been  consumed  by  fire.  I  saw  a  rude  chisel- 
ing of  the  figures  1754  upon  a  corner  stone. 

These  buildings,  I  mused,  were  once  thronged  with  living 
men.  Their  voices  once  resounded  within  these  now  desolate 
walls.  Here  they  ate — there  they  slept — yonder  were  hung 
their  arms.  But  the  strength  that  laid  these  stones  one  upon 
another,  has  perished  !  Here  was  martial  music  once — the 
morning  and  the  evening  gun — the  song — the  jest — the  merry 
game — But  the  actors  are  gone.      All  is  silence  now  ! 

On  my  right  lay  the  placid  Lake,  reflecting  the  brightness  of 
a  glowing  summer  sky.  A  narrow  bay  stretched  away  south- 
ward upon  my  left,  diverging  a  little  from  the  Lake,  and  thus 
leaving  the  narrow  point  upon  which  the  fort  was  built.  A 
musket  shot  would  easily  reach  the  eastern  and  opposite  shore, 
making  this,  therefore,  an  important  position  for  a  fortress  to 
secure  from  an  enemy  the  upper  waters  of  the  Lake.  Look- 
ing north,  the  Lake  expanded  to  a  width  of  several  miles,  with 
here  and  there  a  wooded  island.  The  shore  on  either  side  was 
occupied  by  beautiful  farms,  making  a  delightful  resting  place 
for  the  eye,  as  it  was  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  Lake  to  the 
noble  ranges  of  mountains  beyond.  A  couple  of  sloops  were 
floating  on  the  quiet  waters,  heading  this  way  or  that,  as  the  cur- 
rent directed,  the  wind,  as  it  seemed,  having  declined  being 
abroad  on  so  sultry  a  day. 

While  this  scene  was  before  me,  my  thoughts  involuntarily 
ran  back  on  the  past.  This  whole  region  was  once  an  unbro- 
ken wilderness.  At  distant  intervals  only  was  its  silence  dis- 
turbed by  the  yell  of  the  savage,  or  these  peaceful  waters  divid- 
ed by  his  passing  canoe.  The  first  white  man  seen  here,  was 
a  French  nobleman,  Samuel  Champlain,  who,  in  1609,  explor- 
ed  this   Lake,   and  gave  it  his  own  name.     The  Iroquoise,  a 
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fierce  and  powerful  nation  of  Indians,  then  occupied  this  whole 
territory. 

In  the  year  1731  the  French  built  the  first  fort  erected  at 
Crown  Point.  From  this  place,  in  connection  with  their  Indi- 
an allies,  they  carried  desolation  into  all  the  English  frontier 
settlements.  It  remained  in  their  hands  until  it  was  taken  by 
the  English  General  Amherst  in  1759,  then  on  his  way  to  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  It  remained  an  English  fortress  till  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  it  was  surpris- 
ed and  taken  by  a  small  party  of  Americans  under  Col.  War- 
ner. It  was  surrendered,  however,  the  next  year,  to  a  British 
force  under  Gen.  Carleton,  and  remained  in  their  hands  until 
the  defeat  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  when  this  and  other 
British  posts  on  the  Lake,  fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans. 

Here,  thought  I,  as  I  sat  on  the  grass  covered  battlement, 
here  have  been  assembled,  at  different  times,  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  contending  nations.  In  this  place  they  have  respec- 
tively gathered  and  deposited  their  munitions  of  war.  From 
this  spot  they  have  departed,  in  different  directions,  to  their 
work  of  rapine  and  blood.  Here  were  collected  the  spoils  of 
desolated  fields  and  villages,  and  the  scalps  of  murdered  men 
and  women  and  children.  Here  has  the  captive  languished  c  in 
affliction  and  iron.'  Here  has  the  savage  rioted  in  his  project- 
ed or  accomplished  schemes  of  violence.  Here  too,  in  their 
turn,  have  been  seen  the  Frenchman,  the  Englishman,  and  the 
American,  in  c  all  the  pride  and  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war.'  This  place,  now  a  peaceful  solitude,  has  been  trodden 
alternately  by  the  victor  and  the  vanquished — has  been  disturb- 
ed by  the  rattling  of  armor — the  roar  of  cannon — '  the  thunder 
of  the  captains.'  Here  men's  bosoms  have  been  swollen  with 
the  pride  of  triumph — have  raged  with  the  flames  of  revenge — 
or  have  been  wrung  with  the  anguish  of  defeat,  as  they  have 
bewailed  the  adversities  of  war. 

Such  have  been  the  scenes  of  departed  years  ;  strange 
scenes,  we  might  have  said,  had  we  not  known  the  nature  of 
man.  Strange  let  them  be,  in  this  that  they  recur  no  more. 
Go  down  to  the  dust,  ye  moss  covered  walls,  ye  emblems  of 
the  hateful  passions  of  men.  Let  the  mound  sink  into  the  place 
from  which  it  was  raised.  Let  the  stone  be  removed  from  its 
fellow.  Let  the  driven  ploughshare  make  the  '  rough  place  a 
plain.'  Let  it  be  forgotten,  that  on  these  quiet  shores  man  was 
ever  the  foe  of  man — that  ever  were  seen  here  the  trappings  of 
war,  or  heard  here  the  thunder  of  battle.  simon. 
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For  the  Religious  Magazine. 

REMARKS  ON  'CHRISTIAN  SELF-DENIAL.' 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  was  much  interested  in  reading  the  article  in 
the  last  No.  of  the  Magazine,  upon  '  Christian  Self-Denial.'  It 
is  a  subject  upon  which  I  have  thought  much,  and  upon  which 
no  doubt,  the  practice  of  christians  in  general  is  at  fault.  Yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  precise  mark  of  reform  cannot  be  drawn 
without  much  difficulty — circumstances  are  so  various  that  what 
is  duty  in  one  case,  fails  to  be  so  in  another. 

Your  correspondent  has  taken  an  extreme  case,  and  carried 
it  to  an  extreme  point.  Perhaps  it  is  a  wrong  inference  ;  but 
it  seems  to  me,  that  his  principles  acted  out,  would  tend  to  the 
levelling  of  all  ranks  and  orders  in  society — a  state  of  things, 
which  the  providence  of  God  certainly  does  not  inculcate. 

One  remark  appears  to  be  particularly  objectionable.  In  the 
list  of  retrenchments,  which  he  would  have  made,  one  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  wcrds,  '  and  let  Mrs.  S.  do  the  work  herself.'' 
We  will  suppose  his  advice  taken.  Mrs.  S.,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  he  has  described,  dismisses  her  '■hired  help.' 
As  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  she  is  a  pious,  well  educa- 
ted lady.  Her  circumstances  have  been  such  during  her  past 
life,  that  she  has  never  had  occasion  to  attend  at  all  to  the  la- 
borious duties  of  domestic  life,  yet  she  has  ever  superintended 
the  affairs  of  her  family  with  dignity  and  propriety,  and  has  been 
accustomed  to  improve  her  time,  in  the  cultivation  of  her  mind 
and  heart,  and  in  performing  those  duties,  which  her  station  in 
life  demands  of  her.  But  she  has  now  changed  her  course  of 
life  entirely — and  she  takes  hold  of  her  new  duties,  with  a  res- 
olution to  accomplish  them  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  But 
alas  !  she  finds  that  to  do  half  the  '  work^  is  more  than  she  can 
possibly  accomplish  ;  it  requires  the  strength  of  one  who  is 
inured  to  labor,  and  long  before  the  day  is  through,  she  is 
wearied  and  exhausted.  Her  husband  returns  to  dinner,  but 
instead  of  the  smiling,  cheerful  countenance  he  is  accustomed 
to  meet,  the  disconsolate  brow  and  anxious  looks  of  his  wife, 
tell  him  of  the  weary  and  dissatisfied  state  of  her  mind.  Per- 
haps he  says,  c  My  dear,  our  good  friend,  Rev.  Mr. is 

in  the  city.  He  called  on  me  this  morning,  and  I  invited  him 
to  spend  the  night  with  us.'  A  sigh  escapes  her,  as  she  re- 
plies, 1 1  should  be  delighted  to  enjoy  his  improving  society, 
but  consistently  with  my  present  occupations  I  should  be  able 
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to  spend  very  little  time  with  him,  and  more  than  all,  I  feel 
quite  unable  to  bear  the  addition  which  company  would  make 
to  the  work  of  the  family/ — and  so  the  husband,  though 
doubting  whether  Christ  demands  of  him  to  sacrifice  the  society 
of  those  he  esteems  most — calls  upon  the  good  minister,  and 
begs  that  he  will  excuse  him  from  exercising  his  hospitality. 

When  night  comes,  Mrs.  S.  can,  to  be  sure,  look  back  upon 
a  day  of  effort,  but  she  cannot  feel  that  it  has  been  a  day  of 
profit  to  herself  or  others, — her  children  have  been  neglected  ; 
she  has  had  no  time  for  friends  ;  and  those  higher  duties 
which  she  is  qualified  to  perform,  have  been  left  unattended 
to.  But  is  her  influence  increased  by  this  course  of  conduct  ? 
Would  not  most  observers  suppose  she  was  actuated  by  a  short- 
sighted, and  bigoted  view  of  her  duty  ?  Unbelievers,  espe- 
cially, would  they  not  say  that  there  was  neither  reason  nor  com- 
mon sense  in  it.  Before,  she  was  the  means  of  supporting  and 
making  happy  her  domestics — now  they  are  out  of  her  reach. 
How  many  there  are  in  our  population,  ignorant  and  oppressed 
with  poverty,  who  are  saved  from  degradation  and  want,  only 
by  being  employed  as  domestics  !  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  your  correspondent  would  dispose  of  such,  under  existing 
circumstances. 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts,  which  occurred  to  me  while 
reading  the  article  above  alluded  to — not  that  I  would  advocate 
the  style  of  living  described  and  deprecated  there,  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  extent  and  manner  of  the  retrenchment  advis- 
ed, is  expedient.  That  I  have  not  treated  the  subject  with  the 
ability  it  deserves,  I  am  fully  aware.  If  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
would  comment  more  fully  upon  it,  or  if  some  other  able  pen 
would  give  it  the  attention  it  deserves,  one  I  am  sure  would 
be  gratified.  p. 


A  STRANGER'S  TALE; 

OR,     THE     DEATH       OF     THE     RIGHTEOUS. 

There  is  an  indescribably  pleasant  melancholy  attendant  on 
the  bright  sunny  morning  of  a  Sabbath  in  summer,  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  among  strangers.  A  solemn  stillness  pervades 
everything  ;  even  the  lovely  works  of  nature  seem  to  put  on  a 
sacred  aspect.  The  feathered  songsters  breathe  forth  their 
15 
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melody  in  subdued  strains,  and  the  distant  waterfall, — now 
swelling  to  a  deep  bass  undertone,  and  now  diminishing  till  the 
listening  ear  scarcely  perceives  its  sound,  as  the  breeze  increases 
and  dies  away, — breaks  the  silence,  only  to  make  the  inter- 
vening pause  the  more  deep — the  more  impressive.  Perhaps 
this  is  all  imagination  ;  be  it  so  :  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  feeling 
which  has,  again  and  again,  touched  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the 
soul,  and  mellowed  down  the  rough  exterior  which  human  na- 
ture almost  unavoidably  assumes,  by  a  contact  with  the  num- 
berless perplexities  attendant  on  the  tumult  and  bustle  of  the 
week.  If  ever  man  is  capable  of  one  holy  emotion, — if  ever 
susceptible  of  any  feelings  kindred  to  angels,  it  must  be  at  such 
a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances. 

I  had  arrived  late  on  the  previous  evening,  in  the  city  of 
,  and  taken  the  most  retired  lodgings  I  could  find.  Ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  I  sought  rest,  and  was 
not  disturbed,  until  the  chiming  of  the  bells  from  the  dome  of 
a  neigboring  edifice,  announced  the  dawning  of  the  Sabbath. 
For  the  first  time,  I  looked  from  my  window.  It  opened  to- 
ward the  east,  and  the  clouds  upon  the  horizon  for  a  long  dis- 
tance were  tinged  with  a  bright  golden  hue,  which,  as  the  eye 
wrandered  from  the  point  of  the  sun's  approach,  gradually  be- 
came less  and  less  rich,  until  they  were  finally  exchanged  for 
the  mild  blue  of  the  sky  beyond.  Directly  before  me,  a  broad 
sheet  of  water  rolled  majestically,  and  being  calm,  reflected 
from  its  own  bosom,  the  beauties  delineated  in  the  heavens 
above.  Beyond  its  farther  bank  opened  an  extensive  prospect 
into  the  adjoining  country,  sufficiently  near  for  me  to  see  the 
birds  sporting  from  bough  to  bough,  and  now  and  then  to  hear 
the  carol  of  their  morning  songs.  About  me,  the  spires  from 
the  churches  of  a  populous  city  lifted  themselves,  seemingly,  as 
sentries  to  the  numerous  habitations  below  them.  To  all  these, 
I  was  a  stranger  :  not  one  from  the  thousands  about  me,  could 
I  call  friend  ; — not  one  was  there  on  whom  I  could  bestow  a 
look  of  recognition  ; — not  one  with  whom  I  could  exchange 
the  salutation  of  sympathy.  No  wonder,  then,  if  my  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  circle  at  my  own  home  ; — no  wonder  that  the 
scene  before  me,  had  produced  that  melancholy  I  have  before 
described. 

The  breakfast  bell  rang,  and  I  descended  to  the  large  dining- 
room,  not  in  a  mood  to  join  in  the  conversation  that  was  intro- 
duced. I  encountered  strange  faces  on  every  side,  and,  ex- 
cept  interchanging  civilities  with  those  in   my   immediate  vi- 
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cinity,  indulged  in  my  own  musings  during  the  meal,  and  then 
returned  to  my  room,  to  meditate  unnoticed  and  alone.  Would 
that  I  might  always  enjoy  the  same  communion  with  my 
Savior  as  then; — would  that  the  'fever  of  the  world'  might 
always  be,  as  then,  subdued. 

This  was  but  one  of  the  bright  spots  that  light  the  vale  of 
life,  and  like  every  other  ravishing  pleasure  in  this  world,  des- 
tined to  be  of  but  short  duration. 

Time  passed  unheeded,  and  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  the 
hour  of  morning  worship  had  arrived,  and  I  descended  to  the 
street.  But  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  train  of  thought  I 
had  been  indulging.  The  streets  were  thronged  with  passen- 
gers, and  without  knowing  whither  I  went,  I  followed  the  mul- 
titude. I  soon  found  myself  treading  the  carpeted  aisles  of  a 
spacious  church.  I  entered  a  pew  which  was  opened  to  me, 
and  sat  down.  The  deep,  swelling  tones  of  the  noble  organ, 
as  its  keys  wTere  swept  by  a  master's  hand,  alone  aroused  me 
from  my  reverie,  and  told  me  I  was  in  the  house  of  God.  The 
voice  of  song  ascended  in  rich  harmony  from  the  choir  in  the 
gallery  above,  and  directly  behind  me,  and  then  arose  the  holy 
man  of  God,  who  poured  forth  the  desires  of  his  heart,  in  one 
of  the  most  soul  stirring  petitions  it  ever  fell  to  my  lot  to  hear. 
One  might  almost  feel  himself  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  King 
of  Kings,  and  see  the  bright  seraphim  bowing  before  the  throne. 
Another  hymn  wras  sung,  and  the  minister  of  the  sanctuary  read 
from  Psalm  xvi.  '  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord  now,  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  people,  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's 
house.'  The  accents  of  his  voice,  as  he  expatiated  on  the 
character  of  God,  falling  upon  the  ears  of  his  hearers,  at  once 
prepossessed  them  in  favor  of  the  speaker,  and  convinced  them 
that  he  uttered  the  language  of  a  warm  and  generous  heart,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  infinite  greatness  of  the  subject  he  advoca- 
ted, was  brought  home  to  the  mind,  with  an  unwonted  force. 
He  exhibited  the  law  of  God  in  all  its  holiness  and  purity,  and 
thundered  forth  its  awful  denunciations  to  the  ungodly,  while  at 
the  same  time , 

' in  strains  as  sweet  as  angels  use, 

The  gospel  whispered  peace.' 

He  looked  back  upon  the  little  band  that  were  led  by  the  Sa- 
vior, tracing  the  history  of  the  church  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  showed  that  God  had  never  left  himself  without  a  witness. 
He  pointed  to  the  sacred   emblems  before  him,    as  a  memorial 
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of  the  covenant  into  which  his  own  flock  had  entered,  and  en- 
treated them  to  c  be  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves  ;' 
to  '  walk  worthy  of  the  high  vocation  wherewith  they  had  been 
called,'  'redeeming  the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil.7  He 
closed  the  book,  and  descending  the  steps  of  his  pulpit,  re- 
quested the  candidates  to  offer  themselves  for  the  baptismal 
rite.  For  a  moment  a  breathless  silence  pervaded  the  assem- 
bly, when  the  door  behind  me  opened,  and  looking  round,  I 
saw  the  form  of  a  maiden  slowly  walking  up  the  aisle.  Sueh  a 
countenance  I  had  never  before  seen.  A  modest  blush,  oc- 
casioned by  the  agitation  of  the  scene,  was  diffused  over  her 
lovely  features,  while  the  expression  of  her  dark  eyes  seemed 
almost  unearthly.  Is  it  possible,  thought  I,  that  this  young  and 
beautiful  creature  can  forsake  the  gay  circles  of  pleasure,  and 
put  on  the  sanctity  of  religion  ?  Can  it  be  true,  that  she  has 
so  far  triumphed  over  the  vanities  of  the  world,  as  to  be  willing 
to  identify  herself  with  a  band  of  christians,  often  calumniated, — 
often  made  the  byword  of  the  votaries  of  pleasure  ?  Aye  'twas 
true.  She  had  tasted  the  cup  of  earthly  bliss, — she  had  drunk 
deep  of  its  alluring,  tempting  flow, 

till  presently,  it  turned 


Bitter  within  her,  and  her  spirit  grew 
Faint  for  undying  waters. 

Then  she  came 
To  the  pure  fount  of  God,  and  was  athirst 
No  more.' 

She  stood  before  her  spiritual  guide  ;  he  read  to  her  the  con- 
fession of  faith,  to  which  she  assented  ;  then  raising  the  silver 
chalice  in  one  hand,  with  the  other  he  impressed  upon  her 
fair  forehead  the  seal  of  the  promise.  The  worshippers  arose  ; 
and  taking  her  right  hand,  he  welcomed  her  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  saints.  The  ceremony  ended.  She  retraced  her  steps, 
and  I  again  saw  the  expression  of  that  face  !  Never  does  wo- 
man appear  half  as  lovely  as  when  her  soul  is  warmed  by  the 
influence  of  piety.  Of  all  things  in  nature,  the  irreligious  fe- 
male appears  to  me  the  most  inconsistent.  To  woman  we  look 
for  all  that  can  beautify  and  adorn  the  character, — for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  social  sympathies  of  our  nature, — for  all  that  is 
generous  and  ennobling.  And  we  are  seldom  disappointed  ; 
but,  if  to  all  these  is  added  the  glowing  flame  of  piety,  a  ten- 
fold charm  is  diffused  over  the  whole  character.  Such  were 
my  reflections.  And  now  once  more  the  voice  of  prayer  as- 
cended to  heaven,  and  the  congregation  dispersed.     I  returned 
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to  my  lodgings,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  soli- 
tude. 

The  ensuing  day  I  resumed  my  journey,  and  for  several 
weeks  was  continually  shifting  scenes, — now  rattling  over  the 
craggy,  rocky  cliff  in  the  tiresome  stage-coach, — now  rolling 
swiftly  over  the  level  track  of  a  railway, — now,  again,  upon 
the  crowded  deck  of  a.  steamboat,  gliding  smoothly  over  the 
bosom  of  the  unruffled  waters.  But  wherever  I  had  been,  or 
in  whatever  situation,  at  every  interval  of  reflection,  that  form, 
that  face,  and  that  scene  were  still  before  me.  Why  it  was, 
I  know  not ;  but  the  more  I  tried  to  banish  its  recollection,  the 
more  vivid  would  be  its  delineation  to  my  mind.  On  a  Satur- 
day evening,  five  weeks  after  the  event,  as  the  sun's  last  declin- 
ing rays  lingered  on  the  hills,  I  again  entered  that  city,  and 
searched  out  my  old  lodgings. 

The  coming  morning  was  one  of  almost  unclouded  splendor. 
The  heavens  bore  much  the  same  appearance,  as  when,  a  few 
weeks  previous,  I  had  first  viewed  them  from  this  place,  and  I 
indulged  in  similar  thoughts  and  feelings,  with  the  exception, 
that  now,  there  was  one,  at  least,  among  the  vast  multitude, 
whom  if  I  met,  I  should  recognize,  and  who,  although  uncon- 
sciously, had  awakened  the  strong  sympathies  of  my  soul. 
When  the  hour  of  public  worship  drew  near,  1  again  bent  my 
steps  towards  the  sanctuary  where  I  had  joined  in  the  praises  of 
the  Most  High.  I  entered,  and  seated  myself  as  before.  Soon 
the  organ's  swell  echoed  through  the  courts  of  the  Lord's 
house, — but  it  was  a  requiem  strain.  The  dissonance  of  its 
notes  produced  a  solemn  feeling  upon  all.  The  doors  opened, 
and  a  train  of  mourners  advanced  clad  in  the  habiliments  of 
sorrow.  Then  followed  a  bier,  on  which  was  borne  a  rich 
mahogany  coffin,  covered  with  a  deep  sable  pall,  that  reached 
the  floor.  The  organ  ceased  its  sound  ; — for  a  moment  a 
death-like  silence  pervaded  the  house  ;  then  the  voice  of  weep- 
ing burst  forth,  which  till  now  had  been  stifled  in  the  wounded 
breast,  or  had  found  vent  in  silent  tears.  A  singular  sensation 
came  over  me.  I  felt  assured  that  the  coffin  before  me  contain- 
ed that  lovely  form,  which  so  lately  I  had  seen  on  that  same 
spot,  in  magnificence  and  beauty.  This  assurance  haunted  me. 
I  tried,  in  vain,  to  make  myself  believe  I  was  superstitious  ;  I 
saw,  in  my  mind  the  seal  of  death  upon  that  brow,  and  I  dreaded 
to  have  the  truth  revealed.  A  prayer  was  offered, — a  mournful 
dirge  was  chanted, — and  the  minister  began  his  discourse  in  the 
words,  '  Blessed  are  the  dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord.'  There 
15* 
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was  no  studied,  elaborate  eulogy  upon  the  character  of  the  de- 
parted,— no  attempt  at  display  or  effect ;  but  a  simple  recital  of 
her  worth  and  virtues.  When  he  spoke  of  the  many  endearing 
associations  connected  with  her  memory,  and  her  labors  of  love 
in  the  midst  of  them,  the  whole  congregation  seemed  melted,  and 
the  speaker  gave  free  scope  to  bis  own  emotions,  in  audible 
sobs.  He  exhorted  the  young,  especially,  to  make  a  wise  im- 
provement of  this  voice  of  God,  speaking  directly  to  them,  and 
showed  them,  that  though  called  to  an  early  grave,  if  like  her 
they  were  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  it  would 
be  to  them  a  change  of  unspeakable  joy.  A  few  Sabbaths  be- 
fore, she,  who  was  now  a  lifeless  corpse,  had  stood  up  and 
avouched  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  be  her  God, — and  now,  with- 
out doubt,  her  spirit  had  entered  upon  an  eternal  Sabbath  of 
rest  in  Heaven. 

The  mourners  rose,  and  slowly  moved  from  the  sanctuary. 
The  assembly,  one  by  one,  followed,  and  silently  looked  upon 
the  face  of  the  dead  as  they  passsed.  I  approached.  An  aw- 
ful shivering  seized  me,  and  the  cold  sweat  gathered  on  my 
forehead.  I  knew  that  my  darkest  fears  were  about  being  test- 
ed, arid  I  trembled.  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  beheld  that  coun- 
tenance : — it  was  the  same  !  A  gentle  smile  still  played  upon 
the  features,  and  no  marks  of  suffering  were  written  there. 
Those  lips  seemed  on  the  point  of  speaking, — but  they  were 
closed  forever  ! — A  space  of  time  elapsed, — but  what  had  pas- 
sed I  knew  not.  I  had  been  lost  in  reflections  forced  upon  me 
by  the  awful  change  that  had  taken  place,  and  had  no  recollec- 
tion, till  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  large  crowd  in  a  church- 
yard. The  sculptured  urns  and  momuments  that  had  been 
reared  to  mark  the  places  where  reposed  the  remains  of  parents., 
children  and  friends,  rose  on  every  side..  Directly  in  front 
was  a  long  range  of  granite  tombs.  One  near  the  centre  was 
open,  and  around  it  the  throng  were  assembled.  I  heard  the 
sound  of  music, — it  was  the  last  funeral  hymn  : — 

Sister  !  like  the  flower  of  morning,. 

Thou  hast  gone  from  us  away  ; 
Brightest  hues  that  flower  adorning,. 

Withered  lie,  while  yet  'tis  day  ! 

Thou  shalt  rest  secure  from  anguish,. 

In  thy  narrow  house  helow  ; 
While  alone,  our  fond  hearts  languish,. 

That  no  more  thy  smiles  we  know  L 
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Sleep,  then,  sister  !  while  above  thee 

Flows  the  sad  and  silent  tear  ; 
Oft  at  eve,  shall  those  that  love  thee, 
Weep  and  pray,  unnoticed  here  ! 

The  last,  lingering  note  of  that  plaintive  melody  died  away 
upon  the  breeze,  as  the  procession  of  mourners  departed  for 
their  homes.  I  gazed  upon  the  coffin  until  the  creaking  of  the 
door  of  the  vault,  as  it  was  turned  upon  its  rusty  hinges,  told 
me  that  that  form  was  hid  from  my  view,  till  I  should  meet  it 
at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  I  looked  up  :  the  large  con- 
course of  spectators  had  gone,  and  I  was  alone  in  this  vast  city 
of  the  dead.  I  turned  from  the  spot,  and  offered  up  the  fervent 
prayer,  c  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his.'  Carpathus. 


DISPENSING  WITH  HIRED  HELP. 

We  very  cheerfully  insert  in  our  Magazine,  the  following  note  from  our  valued 
correspondent,  whose  article  on  Christian  Self-Denial  we  published  in  our  last 
Number.  It  is  but  fair  and  reasonable  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
add  to  his  former  communication  such  restrictions  as  existed  in  his  own  mind., 
and  which  not  having  been  fully  expressed,  gave  occasion,  as  appears  from  a 
preceding  article  in  the  present  number,  to  some  misconceptions  respecting  his 
views.  For  ourselves  we  suspect  that  even  the  present  views  of  our  corre- 
spondent stand  in  need  of  some  additional  limitations,  but  that  when  these  are 
all  made,  there  is  still  remaining  an  extensive  field  within  which  his  remarks 
are  of  great  importance  as  respects  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  families. 

Ed. 

Mr.  Editor  :  In  an  article  which  you  inserted  in  your  last 
Magazine,  entitled  Christian  Self-Denial,  there  was  one  senti- 
ment advanced  which  was  not  sufficiently  explained.  And  yet 
I  wonder  that  I  should  have  left  it  so,  since  I  had  been  more 
than  a  year  in  preparing  the  article,  and  had  submitted  it  to  the 
critical  examination  of  several  literary  and  religious  friends,  of 
different  sects  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

I  allude,  Sir,  to  the  suggestion  that  the  mistress  of  a  family, 
whom  I  called  Mrs.  S.  ought  to  dismiss  her  '  hired  help'  and 
c  do  the  work  herself,'  and  which  led  to  the  following  editorial 
remarks.     c  We  can  see  no  reason  for  a  literal  compliance  with 
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this  direction,  provided,  Mrs.  S.  will  industriously  employ  her 
time  in  some  other  useful  way.  It  can  no  more  be  necessary 
for  her  to  dismiss  her  maids,  than  for  her  husband  to  dismiss 
his  clerks  or  apprentices,  or  for  a  manufacturer  to  dismiss  his 
workmen.' 

Now,  Sir,  I  meant  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  families 
as  the  great  mass  of  our  New  England  families  are,  with  no 
other  members  but  their  own.  If  foreign  members  are  admit- 
ted, it  alters  the  whole  state  of  the  thing  in  my  view.  In  that 
case  I  see  no  reason  why  foreign  aid  should  not  be  necessary. 
If  there  are  students  or  clerks,  or  factory  girls  in  a  family,  and 
especially  in  considerable  numbers,  there  must  indeed  be  for- 
eign assistance.  To  him  who  should  object  to  this,  would  the 
editorial  remark  which  I  have  quoted  be  applicable  ;  but  not  to 
him  who  only  objects  to  foreign  aid  in  a  family  where  there  are 
no  foreign  members. 

My  own  opinion,  in  short,  is  that  the  health  of  every  mother 
— in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  ordinary  New  England  fami- 
lies— demands  most  imperiously  just  such  a  routine  of  physical 
exercise  as  the  judicious ,  not  the  fashionable  physical  education 
and  management  of  a  household  involve.  It  is  not  on  the 
ground,  therefore,  of  economy,  merely,  that  I  would  have  the 
mistress  of  a  family  dismiss  her  hired  help,  but  on  the  score  of 
health,  too.  Indeed,  were  it  worth  while  to  undertake  the  task, 
I  feel  myself  competent  to  show,  that  the  principle  I  lay  down, 
viz.  that  every  family,  already  in  health,  and  embracing  no  for- 
eign members  should  perform  its  own  household  labor  is  sus- 
tained by  every  consideration  which  regards  economy,  health, 
and  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  If  these  things  are 
so,  the  position  that  '  it  can  be  no  more  necessary  for  a  house- 
wife to  dismiss  her  maids,  than  for  her  husband  to  dismiss  his 
clerks  or  apprentices,  or  for  a  manufacturer  to  dismiss  his  work- 
men,' is  untenable.  But  perhaps  you  will  not  admit  my  pre- 
mises, and  will  therefore  deny  my  conclusion. 
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From  Tales  of  Intemperance. 


THE    TRUANT    BOY. 


The  schoolhouse,  where  two 
of  my  winters  were  spent,  in 
the  routine  of  labors  which  the 
schoolmaster  can  better  under- 
stand than  describe,  was  situa- 
ted on  the  sunny  side  of  a  beau- 
tiful forest,  by  which  it  was 
concealed  from  the  little  village 
that  furnished  most  of  my 
scholars.  In  that  village  was  a 
smoky  looking  building,  where 
the  surplus  rye  of  the  surround- 
ing country  was  converted  into 
American  gin  ;  and  the  slum- 
bering conscience  of  the  nation 
had  not  then  fixed  the  seal  of 
reprobation  upon  it.  The  busi- 
ness of  distilling  was  then  rep- 
utable. Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village  were  inter- 
ested in  it ;  some  worked  the 
distillery ;  others  made  the 
casks  ;  others,  again,  carried 
the  gin  to  market,  and  procured 
the  raw  materials  ;  and  others 
sold  '  groceries'  to  the  labor- 
ers. The  village  school  had 
acquired  a  reputation  rather  un- 
desirable, as  teachers  bad  oc- 
casionally been  dismissed,  be- 
cause they  differed  from  the 
scholars  or  parents  on  the  pro- 
priety of  discipline,  or  the  mode 
of  its  administration  in  the 
school.  An  affair  of  this  na- 
ture, the  winter  previous,  cre- 
ated more  anxietv  for  the  re- 


sult of  the  first  efforts.  Some 
apparently  formidable  cases  of 
discipline,  however,  were  soon 
disposed  of  in  a  way  to  give 
permanency  to  measures  adopt- 
ed in  the  school,  and  to  prom- 
ise a  pleasant  winter.  But 
there  were  some  cases  of  a  try- 
ing character.  One  little  fel- 
low, six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
I  can  never  forget.  His  com- 
plexion was  pale,  his  expres- 
sion downcast  and  sorrowful, 
and  it  was  apparently  impossi- 
ble to  awaken  any  desire  to 
learn,  or  to  be  respected  by  his 
fellows.  He  was  not  wanting 
in  intellect,  but  in  application. 
He  was  at  school  nearly  every 
day,  but  always  late  ;  for  he 
played  truant.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  was  fairly  de- 
tected in  this,  for  he  always 
had  a  plausible  excuse  for  being 
late.  Poor  boy,  his  difficulty 
in  part  could  be  understood  : 
he  had  an  intemperate  mother. 
His  father,  who  was  almost  in- 
cessantly engaged  in  the  dis- 
tillery, and  heavy  hearted,  in 
view  of  his  domestic  calamity, 
could  know  but  little  of  the  ob- 
liquity of  his  favorite  boy,  and 
could  bear  still  less  to  correct 
his  wanderings.  Indeed,  he 
could  not  believe  his  son  seri- 
ously   wrong,    for    he    was    a 
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goodnatured,  affectionate  child, 
when  indulged  with  the  society 
of  his  father  ;  and,  the  winter 
previous,  when  the  little  fellow 
had  been  detected  in  stealing 
from  the  teacher's  table,  and 
was  to  receive  punishment  on 
the  following  day,  the  misjudg- 
ing father  sent  a  message  for- 
bidding the  teacher  to  punish 
him.  The  message  was  effec- 
tual in  screening  the  lad,  and, 
with  other  similar  matters,  suc- 
cessful in  breaking  up  the 
school.  Still  these  circum- 
stances did  not  destroy  the 
hope  of  inspiring  the  boy  with 
spirit,  and  persuading  him  to 
look  up  in  my  face  like  other 
boys.  But  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful. He  studied  only  by 
compulsion,  was  always  the 
dullest  scholar  in  his  class,  and 
was  still  late  at  school,  and 
would  look  no  one  in  the  face. 
Perhaps  the  suspicions  of  the 
other  scholars  rested  upon  him, 
and  led  them  to  treat  him  with 
contempt  or  unkindness  ;  but  I 
watched  for  evidence  of  it  in 
vain,  and  labored  in  vain  for 
the  welfare  of  the  child,  till  the 
occurrence  which  I  shall  now 
explain. 

It  was  a  mild  day  in  Febru- 
ary ;  the  sun  shone  in  dazzling 
brightness  upon  the  snow,  which 
was  wasting  under  its  influence. 
The  hour  for  commencing  the 
afternoon  exercises  had  arrived, 
and,  as  I  was  returning  in  haste 
from  the  village,  this  little  boy 
came   round   a  corner  of  the 


wood,  near  the  schoolhouse, 
and  was  going  home.  He  was 
whirling  something  attached  to 
a  string  round  his  head,  which, 
in  certain  positions,  glittered  in 
the  sunbeams.  The  moment 
he  saw  me,  the  string  and  its 
appendage  were  suddenly  coil- 
ed, and  concealed  in  his  pock- 
et, in  a  manner  to  excite  sus- 
picion. When  we  met,  he 
sought  to  go  by  with  his  usual 
downcast  look  ;  but  I  spoke  to 
him  kindly,  and  the  following 
conversation  took  place  : 

c  My  little  man,  where  are 
I  you  going  ?' 

c  I'm  going  home,  sir.' 

*  But  it  is  school  time  now, 
and  you  would  not  like  to  be 
absent  from  school.' 

'  Mother  said  I  must  come 
home  at  noon.' 

'  But  then  you  should  have 
gone  when  school  closed,  and 
you  might  have  returned  by 
this  time.' 

c  I  want  to  go  now.' 

c  Well,  what  was  that  you 
put  in  \our  pocket  just  now  ?' 

'Nothing.' 

c  O,  you  must  not  say  so. 
When  you  turned  the  corner  of 
the  wood,  you  was  whirling  a 
string,  with  something  shining 
at  the  end  of  it  ;  and  then  you 
saw  me  and  put  it  in  your 
pocket.' 

'  I  hain't  got  nothing  but  a 
plummet.' 

'  Well,  I  want  you  to  let  me 
see  it.' 

He  then   reluctantly  pulled 
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out  a  bright  new  plummet  with 
its  string,  which  I  recognized 
as  the  one  brought  to  school 
that  morning  by  one  of  the  old- 
est girls. 

'  Where  did  you  find  this  ?' 

c  I  found  it  down  there  by 
the  door.' 

'  But  how  shall  I  know  that 
what  you  tell  me  is  true  ?  You 
know  I  have  often  told  you 
that  when  boys  are  once  de- 
tected in  falsehood,  we  shall 
not  know  when  to  believe  them. 
Now  you  just  told  me  that  you 
had  put  nothing  in  your  pocket, 
when  you  had  put  this  plum- 
met in .  That  was  a  falsehood. 
You  was  trying  to  deceive  me. 
And  how  shall  I  know  that  you 
are  not  deceiving  me  now  ?' 

1 1  did  find  it  there,  sartin  !' 

c  Well,  now  go  back  and 
show  me  just  where  it  was,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  find  you  have 
told  me  the  truth.' 

(  I  want  to  go  home  :  moth- 
er said  I  must.' 

'Well,  go  back  to  the  school- 
house  now  :  we  must  settle 
this  matter  first,  and  then  I  can 
tell  better  whether  to  believe 
your  mother  told  you  to  come 
home  or  not.  You  have  told 
what  is  not  true  once,  and  how 
can  I  know  that  your  mother 
told  you  to  come  home  ?' 

We  were  soon  at  the  door 
of  the  schoolhouse  ;  but  it  was 
with  manifest  faltering  and  mis- 
giving that  he  pointed  out  the 
spot  where  he  pretended  that 
the    plummet  was   found,  and 


then  he  seemed  to  feel  as  if  the 
falsehood  was  written  on  his 
countenance.  Without  ques- 
tioning him  farther,  as  soon  as 
the  school  was  assembled  and 
seated,  I  held  up  the  plummet 
to  view,  and  it  was  at  once  re- 
cognized by  the  owner,  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  schoolroom. 
Keeping  him  by  me,  and  in 
such  a  position  that  he  could 
not  possibly  see  the  owner,  I 
requested  her  to  place  her  hand 
in  the  very  place  where  the 
plummet  was  left.  This  was 
done,  and  immediately  remov- 
ed, and  she  resumed  her  seat. 
I  then  told  him  that  I  supposed 
he  took  the  plummet  from  the 
schoolhouse;  and  if  so,  I  wish- 
ed him  to  be  honest,  and  go 
and  place  it  where  he  had  taken 
it.  He  went  and  placed  it  in 
precisely  the  right  place,  which 
under  these  circumstances, 
confirmed  the  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  His  conscience  now 
appeared  to  be  troubled,  al- 
though perhaps  his  fears  were 
more  so.  He  wept  bitterly, 
and  yet  nothing  had  been  said 
to  terrify  him.  I  then  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and,  in  as  kind 
a  manner  as  possible,  explained 
to  him  the  nature  of  his  faults, 
and  noticed  the  several  instan- 
ces of  his  falsehood.  Then 
another  scene  came  up. 

'Now  tell  me,'  (I  said  to 
him  in  a  mild  manner)  '  what 
you  did  with  my  pocket  comb.' 

1  I  never  see  it — I  never 
took  it,  sartin.' 
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'  Well,  perhaps  not.'  But 
you  know  my  comb  was  taken 
from  the  table  here  several 
weeks  ago  ;  and  when  I  asked 
the  scholars  about  it,  and  look- 
ed all  round  the  room,  to  see 
how  they  would  answer  the 
question,  you  was  the  first  and 
almost  only  one  to  say,  '  I 
hain't  got  it — I  hain't  got  it.' 
I  did  not  think  you  stole  it 
then,  but  you  know  I  told  all 
the  scholars  they  must  take 
care  not  to  steal,  because  if  I 
should  detect  any  one  in  steal- 
ing, I  should  be  likely  to  think 
he  took  the  comb.  Now  you 
have  been  caught  in  stealing  a 
plummet,  and  you  have  told 
several  falsehoods  ;  and  how 
shall  I  know  that  you  did  not 
steal  the  comb.  It  is  true 
that  I  do  not  know  you  took  it; 
but  your  denying  it  now  that 
you  have  told  several  false- 
hoods, cannot  be  trusted,  as  if 
you  had  always  told  the  truth. 
Now  I  wish  you  to  think  of  it 
a  little  while,  and  see  if  you 
can  tell  me  the  whole  truth.  If 
you  stole  the  comb,  you  had 
better  say  so  honestly.  You 
will  feel  happier  afterwards,  if 
you  tell  the  truth.  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  say  you  took  it, 
unless  you  did  actually  do  so, 
because  that  would  be  lying.  I 
wish  you  to  tell  just  the  truth. 
It  will  be  much  better  for  you 
to  do  so  than  for  me  to  find  it 
out  some  other  way.  You 
may  sit  down  here  by  yourself 
a  little  while,  and  then  I  will 
talk  with  you  again.' 


After  attending  to  some  ne- 
cessary duties  of  the  school,  as 
the  little  boy  had  become  com- 
posed, I  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  now 
prepared  to  tell  me  the  whole 
truth. 

£  Yes,  sir,'  was  his  reply. 

c  Well,  then,  what  did  you 
do  with  my  comb  ?' 

'  I  lost  it.' 

c  Then  you  took  it  from  the 
table,  did  you  ?' 

c  Yes,  sir.' 

The  tears  now  began  to  flow 
in  torrents,  accompanied  by 
sobs,  as  expressive  of  real  sor- 
row as  one  can  imagine. 

'  Well,  now,  tell  me  where 
upon  the  table  you  found  it.' 

4 1  found  it  there,'  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  very  place 
where  it  had  been  left. 

c  Was  the  comb  open,  like 
this  knife  blade,  or  was  it  shut 
up,  when  you  found  it  ?' 

c  I  found  it  open.' 

c  Well,  what  did  you  do  with 
it?' 

'  I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and 
when  we  went  out,  I  put  it 
down  by  a  little  tree  beyond 
the  play-ground,  and  put  some 
leaves  over  it.' 

'  Well,  is  it  there  now  ?' 

1  I  can't  find  it  :  I  went  to 
get  it  afterwards,  but  I  could 
not  find  it  ;  and  I  have  not 
seen  it  since.' 

'  Will  you  go  with  one  of 
the  boys,  and  show  him  where 
you   left   it,    and   look   for    it 


again 
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He  led  the  scholar  designa- 
ted for  this  purpose  to  a  con- 
cealed spot  beyond  the  play- 
ground, and  pointed  out  a  little 
tree,  and  said  he  put  it  down 
by  the  side  of  that ;  and  he  be- 
gan to  search  for  it  among  the 
leaves.  Both  of  them  engaged 
in  the  search,  till  they  had  re- 
moved most  of  the  leaves  with- 
in several  feet  of  the  tree,  and 
then  returned  without  finding 
it.  All  these  circumstances 
confirmed  the  conviction  that 
he  had  now  confessed  the  truth, 
— that  he  had  stolen  the  comb, 
and  lost  it  in  the  way  describ- 
ed. The  evidence  of  his  sor- 
row was  as  apparent  as  the 
evidence  of  his  guilt.  But  was 
this  sufficient  ?  Would  this  ef- 
fect a  cure,  as  well  without 
corporeal  punishment  as  with 
it  ?  Would  it  be  safe  for  the 
interests  of  the  school  to  spare 
the  rod  in  such  a  case  ?  It  was 
evident  that  every  scholar  felt 
a  deep  interest  in  the  result  of 
the  case,  and  a  deep  sympathy 
for  the  little  offender.  But  I 
dared  not  dismiss  him  without 
punishment,  painful  as  it  was 
to  inflict  it,  and  uncommon  as 
it  was  in  my  practice  Taking 
him  again  by  the  hand,  I  said 
to  him,  '  Well,  sir,  what  do 
you  think  I  ought  to  do  now, 
to  cure  you  of  such  faults  ? 
You  have  been  guilty  of  two 
very  wicked  things,  stealing 
and  lying  ;  and  what  is  it  my 
duty  to  do  for  you  ?' 

'You  ought  to  punish  me.' 
^16 


'  Suppose  I  punish  you  with 
this  heavy  rule,  how  many 
times  do  you  think  I  ought  to 
strike  you  with  it  ?' 

'Forty.' 

'  Perhaps  you  deserve  so 
many  blows,  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  cure  you  without  so  se- 
vere a  punishment.  If  I  should 
strike  very  hard,  so  many  blows 
would  be  hard  to  bear.  I  will 
think  of  it  awhile,  and  then  de- 
cide what  will  be  necessary.' 

Another  hour  was  spent  in 
the  duties  of  the  school,  while 
the  little  boy  sat  in  the  silent 
anguish  of  suspense,  heaving  a 
deep  and  long  drawn  sigh,  oc- 
casionally, and  giving  vent  to  an 
occasional  flood  of  tears.  Then 
calling  him  to  me  again,  I  en- 
deavored to  impress  upon  his 
mind  the  nature  of  his  offences, 
and  the  pain  it  gave  me  to  pun- 
ish him  for  them.  I  then  felt 
how  sad  a  thing  it  is  for  a  teacher 
not  to  be  a  Christian.  I  knew 
that  the  sanctions  of  religion 
ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  mind,  and  upon  the  whole 
school,  but  had  no  heart  or 
courage  to  apply  them.  Con- 
cealing, however,  as  much  as 
might  be,  the  workings  of  con- 
science on  this  subject,  and 
nerving  for  the  conflict  with 
my  feelings,  I  told  him  I  would 
forgive  him  without  farther 
punishment,  if  I  dared  to  do 
it  ;  but  I  was  afraid  that  it 
would  not  cure  him  ;  and  I  was 
afraid  other  scholars  would  take 
courage  and  steal  too.     '  But  I 
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shall  not  punish  you  so  much 
as  you  think  you  deserve.  I 
must  leave  something  for  your 
father  to  do.  You  must  go 
home,  after  school,  and  tell 
your  father  that  you  stole  the 
teacher's  comb  and  a  plummet, 
and  told  several  lies  about 
them,  and  got  punished  for  this 
at  school,  and  that  the  teacher 
says  it  is  father's  duty  to  pun- 
ish you  too.  You  have  con- 
fessed the  truth,  I  believe,  in 
regard  to  the  comb,  and  I  shall 
not  punish  you  so  much  as  if  I 
had  found  out  the  truth  from 
some  other  person.  I  hope, 
too,  you  are  sorry  for  it,  and 
will  not  do  such  a  thing  again. 
I  expect  also  that,  hereafter, 
you  will  not  play  truant  again, 
but  will  be  at  school  in  season 
in  the  morning,  and  be  active 
in  trying  to  learn.  So  I  shall 
not  punish  you  with  the  heavy 
rule,  but  with  this  light  one  :  I 
hope  this  will  cure  you.  And 
I  shall  only  give  you  ten  blows 
instead  of  forty.  I  expect  they 
will  hurt  you  a  good  deal ;  but 
if  they  cure  you  of  your  faults, 
you  will  have  reason  to  be  glad 
that  you  were  found  out.' 

The  punishment  was  then 
inflicted,  and  borne  with  much 
fortitude,  and  seemed  to  pro- 
duce nearly  as  much  effect  up- 
on the  other  scholars  as  upon 
himself.  When  his  tears  were 
wiped  away,  and  he  was  com- 
posed, I  again  requested  him 
to  go  home  and  tell  his  father 
what  had  happened,  and  that  he 


ought  also  to  punish  him  ;  and 
that  if  he  would  hereafter  be  a 
good  boy,  I  should  love  and  re- 
spect him,  as  if  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  occurred,  and  that  the 
other  scholars  would  treat  him 
kindly.  The  scholars  were 
then  required  to  treat  their  lit- 
tle companion  with  kindness, 
and  not  to  reproach  him  with 
his  faults  or  his  punishment. 
c  He  now  thinks  he  shall  be  a 
good  boy  ;  and,  if  he  is,  all  the 
scholars  must  treat  him  as  such, 
and  encourage  him  to  continue 
so.' 

The  next  day  was  Saturday, 
and  there  was  no  school  till 
Monday.  It  was  intimated  by 
some,  that  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  settle  this  affair  with 
the  father,  than  it  had  been  with 
the  son.  Nothing,  however, 
was  heard  from  him  till  Sab- 
bath evening.  On  returning 
from  a  meeting  to  the  public 
house  where  I  was  boarding, 
several  neighbors,  with  the 
father,  were  sitting  in  the  bar- 
room, as  it  was  not  the  custom 
there  to  observe  this  as  a  part 
of  the  Sabbath.  As  I  entered, 
the  father  asked  me  to  walk  out 
with  him.  A  momentary  anxi- 
ety as  to  the  result  of  the  in- 
terview, did  not  prevent  my 
complying  with  his  request, 
were  fairly  by  our- 
said,  in  a  subdued 
wanted  to  see  you 
little  boy.'  And 
here  a  flood  of  tears,  for  a  mo- 
ment,  prevented  farther    con- 
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is: 


versation .  After  he  recovered 
from  this  overflow  of  feeling, 
he  proceeded  : 

c  What  ought  I  to  do  with 
him  ;  must  I  whip  him  again  ?' 

'How  does  he  appear,  and 
what  does  he  say  ?'  I  inquired. 

'  Why,  he  came  home  toth- 
er  night,  and  said  he  got  pun- 
ished at  school,  because  he 
stole  the  master's  comb,  and 
a  plummet,  and  because  he 
had  told  lies  ;  and  that  the  mas- 
ter said  his  pa  ought  to  whip 
him  too.  But  then  the  little 
fellow  begged  so,  and  sobbed 
as  if  his  heart  would  break,  and 
I  could  not  bear  to  whip  him. 
"But  if  you  think  it  necessary, 
I  will,  hard  as  'tis  ;  but  I  hate 
to  do  it.  He  is  the  best  boy 
I  have  :  he's  always  so  kind 
and  willing  ;  and  he  pleads  and 
promises  so  earnest,  I  can't 
bear  to  punish  him,  but  I  will 
if  you  say  so.'  I  assured  him 
that  if  the  boy  had  come  home 
and  frankly  confessed  his  faults 
and  seemed  penitent  as  he  de- 
scribed, I  thought  he  might 
safely  forgive  him  without  far- 
ther punishment.  This  seem- 
ed a  great  relief  to  his  feelings, 
and  his  whole  appearance  and 
conduct  were  so  different  from 
what  was  expected,  that  the  in- 
terview was  affectingly  interest- 
ing. He  alluded  to  his  domes- 
tic calamity  as  connected  with 
the  delinquency  of  the  boy ; 
but  I  did  not  then  understand 
the  full  measure  of  his  meaning, 
nor   till  I  learned  from    other 


sources  that  the  poor  child  had 
been  systematically  taught  to 
steal  and  lie  by  his  drunken 
mother.  The  idea  was  horrid  ; 
but  the  proof  of  the  fact  was 
abundant.  She  had  taught  him 
to  steal  eggs  from  the  neigh- 
bors' barns,  and  small  articles 
from  various  sources,  by  which 
a  few  cents  could  be  obtained 
to  buy  liquor.  Her  husband 
endeavored  to  keep  liquor  from 
her,  but  she  taught  this  little 
boy  to  watch  his  opportunity 
and  steal  gin  from  the  distillery, 
and  to  procure  it  at  the  stores 
and  taverns,  on  false  pretences. 
As  the  keepers  of  these  estab- 
lishments were  forbidden  to 
sell  to  her,  she  instructed  the 
boy  to  say  that  his  father  sent 
him,  and  to  give  some  reason 
for  it.  At  one  time,  he  must 
say  that  his  father  had  cut  his 
finger,  and  wanted  some  spirit 
to  bathe  it  ;  at  another,  that 
father  had  the  headache,  and 
at  another  that  he  had  friends. 
Thus  the  appetite  of  the  moth- 
er was  gratified  at  the  expense 
of  the  moral  principle  of  the 
child.  And  where  the  matter 
would  have  ended  but  for  the 
stolen  plummet,  no  one  can 
tell.  This  led  to  disclosures 
which,  perhaps,  saved  the  boy 
from  the  lowest  stages  of  crime = 
The  reformation  in  him  in  this 
respect,  seemed  complete.  On 
Monday  morning  I  was  in 
school,  at  an  early  hour  ;  and 
found  him  there  engaged  with 
his  book,  while  the  other  boys 
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were  at  play  about  the  house. 
He  was  no  longer  the  little  tru- 
ant boy ,  nor  was  he  an  idler  in 
school,  nor  was  there  occasion 
to  censure  him  for  any  thing. 
From  being  the  most  back- 
ward, he  became,  in  six  or 
eight  weeks,  the  most  faithful 
scholar  in  learning  his  lessons, 
and  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
class  as  often  as  any  of  his  com- 
rades. 

But  this  reformation  was  a 
vexation  to  his  drunken  mother. 
She  could  no  more  prevail  on 
him  to  steal  or  lie  for  the  grati- 
fication of  her  thirst.     #     * 

A  few  months  only  passed 
away,  before  that  mother  found 
means  to  help  herself.  She 
broke  into  the  distillery,  and 
drank  a  quantity  of  '  high 
wines,'  and  in  a  few  hours  was 
a  bloated  corpse. 

#  #  #  The  winter  fol- 
lowing, this  little  boy  was  again 
my  pupil,  in  the  same  school, 
and  a  happier  boy  is  not  often 
to  be  met  with.  A  powerful 
revival  of  religion  occurred  in 
the  neighborhood  :  the  school 
house  was  a  Bethel.  The 
teacher  had  no  such  struggles 
with  conscience  on  the  subject 
of  religious    instruction    as    is 


noticed  above.  Many  of  their 
scholars,  from  week  to  week, 
were  seen  weeping  over  their 
books,  or  retiring  to  the  forest, 
where  the  pocket  comb  was 
lost,  to  vent  their  sorrow  in  se- 
cret prayer.  Some  who  thus 
went  weeping,  returned  with 
the  smile  of  joyful  hope  upon 
their  countenance.  More  than 
twenty  of  the  scholars  expres- 
sed hope  of  an  interest  in  the 
Savior  ;  and  among  the  num- 
ber was  this  little  truant  boy. 
He  had  then  a  quiet  home, 
rendered  cheerful  by  the  atten- 
tions of  a  kind  step  mother, 
and  his  affectionate  disposition 
won  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  him.  His  love  for  his 
teacher  was  unbounded,  and 
his  progress  in  study  rapid  and 
uniform.      #     #      * 

A  few  years  after  this,  while 
passing  through  the  place,  I 
was  gratified  to  meet  this  pupil, 
now  a  large  boy,  and  to  hear  a 
good  account  of  him  from  his 
employers.  This  good  ac- 
count has  been  confirmed  by 
all  reports  from  him  up  to  this 
period,  and  gives  strength  to 
the  hope  that  the  reclaimed  tru- 
ant boy  may  become  a  useful 
man. 


GENERAL  VIEW 

OF    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    DESIGN    OF    THE    MOUNT    HOLYOKE    FEMALE 

SEMINARY. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  18  pages  lately  put  into  our 
hands,  the  objects  of  which  are,  to  state  the  want  of  female 
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teachers  in  this  country,  and  to  call  upon  the  benevolent  of  all 
classes  to  aid  in  establishing  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Sem- 
inary, which,  it  seems,  is  specially  designed  to  supply  the  want 
abovementioned. 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  who  is  understood  to  be  the 
expected  principal  of  the  Seminary,  remarks  at  page  second, 
that  '  the  usefulness  of  this  institution  like  [that  of]  all  others,' 
[meaning,  we  presume,  c  all  other  literary  institutions,']  c  must 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  school.  This  [whether  "use- 
fulness" or  "  character"  we  are  not  certain,]  may  be  very  great 
for  a  time,  [even]  when  there  is  [in  them]  no  principle  of  per- 
petual life,  as  is  the  case  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  fe- 
male seminaries.  Amidst  all  their  prosperity  they  have  no  so- 
lid foundation,  and  in  themselves  no  sure  principle  of  continued 
existence.'  The  c  sure  principle  of  continued  existence'  here 
referred  to,  is  c  a  large  fund  committed  to  an  independent  self 
perpetuating  board  of  trustees.'  Institutions  established  in  this 
manner,  it  is  justly  remarked,  '  have  outlived  every  trying  strug- 
gle, and  survived  every  long  protracted  season  of  inefficiency, 
and  all  indications  of  final  decay.' 

How  far  the  public  interest,  and  the  cause  of  education  are 
promoted  by  the  obstinate  vitality  of  institutions  distinguished 
for  c  their  long  protracted  seasons  of  inefficiency,  and  their  mul- 
tiplied indications  of  final  decay,'  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire, 
but  certainly  this  view  of  richly  endowed  seats  of  learning,  is 
one  of  the  last  which  we  should  have  presented  to  the  public, 
had  our  object  been  to  add  another  to  the  number  of  institutions 
thus  endowed. 

The  only  answer  which  we  find  to  the  inquiry  what  is  to  be 
the  '  character  of  this  school  ?'  is  contained  in  the  following 
paragraph. 

c  The  general  course  of  study,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  instruction  given,  are  to  be  like  those  of  the  Ipswich  Fe- 
male Seminary.  The  successful  labors  of  many,  who  have 
been  educated  there,  and  the  powerful  influence  which  they 
have  been  able  to  exert  over  the  school,  the  family,  and  the 
neighborhood,  proves  [prove]  that  its  intellectual  discipline  and 
moral  culture  are  of  no  inferior  order — and  the  continual  appli- 
cations for  teachers,  not  only  from  our  most  important  schools 
in  New  England,  but  from  almost  all  the  states  and  territories 
in  the  Union,  shews  [show]  the  estimation  in  which  that  insti- 
tion  is  held  by  the  community.' 

Nowr  to  a  great  part  even  of  the  people  of  New  England,  we 
16* 
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suppose,  this  is  rather  vague  information.  Many  of  them  have 
doubtless  heard  through  the  advertisements  and  appeals  to  the 
public  made  by  that  school,  that  such  an  institution  was  in  ex- 
istence, but  more  than  this  is  probably  known  to  comparatively 
few.  They  will  still  find  it  necessary  to  inquire  what  is  the 
course  of  study  there  pursued,  who  are  the  persons,  eminent  in 
any  department  of  learning,  who  direct  the  education  at  that 
school,  and  who  is  the  Mrs.  More,  or  the  Madame  Roland, 
whose  splendid  endowments,  elegant  manners,  and  extraordina- 
ry accomplishments,  are  to  serve  as  models  of  imitation  for  the 
young  ladies  who  resort  to  that  seminary  ?  Especially  will 
they  ask,  c  Who  are  the  eminent  individuals  to  whom  are  to  be 
committed  the  various  departments  in  the  projected  seminary  ?' 
A  thorough  education  will  never  be  given  by  those  whose  own 
education  is  strikingly  deficient,  and  young  ladies  will  rarely 
become  distinguished  for  delicacy  of  sentiment,  or  for  refine- 
ment and  elegance  of  manners,  by  studying  models  presenting 
only  the  more  masculine  traits  of  character. 

That  the  tendency  of  female  education  at  the  present  day, 
and  especially  £  in  some  of  our  most  distinguished  female  semi- 
naries,' is  at  best  to  produce  only  mediocrity  of  literary  attain- 
ment, while  the  graces  and  elegances  essential  to  female  loveli- 
ness are  wholly  neglected,  no  well  informed  person  can  reason- 
ably doubt.  In  place  of  all  which  is  most  attractive  in  female 
manners,  we  see  characters  expressly  formed  for  acting  amanly 
part  upon  the  theatre  of  life.  They  are  trained  to  mingle  in 
the  bustling  and  exciting  scenes  of  active  life,  to  act  as  public 
teachers,  as  presidents  and  secretaries  and  committees  of  socie- 
ties intended  to  operate  upon  public  opinion  and  control  it,  to 
make  themselves  heard  through  the  press,  and  even  in  public 
assemblies,  to  brave  mobs,  and  openly  to  set  at  defiance  public 
sentiment,  when  this  sentiment  happens  to  be  at  variance  from 
their  own  more  profound  views  of  what  is  proper  or  expedient. 
Under  such  influences  the  female  character  is  fast  becoming 
masculine,  and  all  that  is  elegant,  all  that  is  attractive  in  woman 
is  sacrificed  that  she  may  become  a  school  mistress  in  the 
c  Great  Valley,'  or  fill  some  other  '  high  and  important  station.' 
We  have  no  fear  that  this  process  of  unsexing  can  long  con- 
tinue, but  we  deprecate  the  evils  which  attend  it,  even  when 
confined  to  a  limited  period.  That  females  trained  in  this  way 
may  c  be  able  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the  school,  the 
family,  and  the  neighborhood,'  no  one  can  doubt ;  and  it  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  we  should   wish  the  character  of 
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this  influence  to  be  better  understood.  We  have,  moreover, 
some  doubts  whether  £  continual  applications  are  made  for 
teachers'  of  this  class,  'from  our  most  important  schools  in  New 
England,'  but  if  such  is  the  fact,  it  shows  very  clearly  the  ne- 
cessity of  enlightening  the  public  mind  upon  this  subject. 

Such  is  the  deference  properly  paid  to  females,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  know  the  precise  place  which  they  hold  in  the 
estimation  of  their  acquaintance  and  of  the  public.  In  the  or- 
dinary intercourse  of  society,  and  while  females  continue  to 
occupy  their  proper  sphere,  very  little  inconvenience  and  ma- 
ny advantages  result  from  the  chivalrous  deference  which  is  paid 
to  them.  But  the  case  is  widely  different  when  emerging  from 
the  privacy  of  the  family  and  the  social  circle,  they  aspire  to 
control  public  sentiment  and  to  direct  the  destiny  of  nations. 
Flattered  by  the  seeming  deference  paid  to  their  sentiments,  in 
comparison  with  that  which  is  usually  accorded  to  those  of  the 
other  sex,  they  naturally  conclude  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  their  superior  sagacity  and  wisdom.  This  supposition  has 
often  occasioned  developments  of  character  more  ridiculous 
than  could  ever  have  been  made  under  other  circumstances. 
The  most  remarkable  instances  however  of  even  female  self- 
complacence  which  any  age  has  witnessed,  has  been  exhibited, 
we  believe,  in  our  own  day  and  country,  by  ladies  engaged  in 
conducting  'some  of  our  most  distinguished  female  seminaries.' 

At  page  fourth,  of  the  pamphlet,  it  is  remarked,  that  '  the 
principle  of  entire  equality  among  the  pupils  is  to  be  adopted.' 
If  by  this  is  meant  that  all  will  be  subject  to  the  same  rules,  and 
under  similar  circumstances,  will  all  receive  the  same  treatment, 
we  have  never  heard  of  a  school,  in  this  country,  in  which  a 
different  principle  was  adopted. 

At  page  fifth,  it  is  said,  '  The  young  ladies  are  to  take  apart 
in  the  domestic  work  of  the  family — not  as  a  servile  labor,  for 
which  they  are  to  receive  a  small  weekly  remuneration,  but  as  a 
gratuitous  service  to  the  institution.'  This  is,  perhaps,  a  ne- 
cessary regulation,  if  the  school  is  intended  principally  to  edu- 
cate the  poorest  classes,  but  in  this  view  only  can  it  be  toler- 
ated. Young  ladies  do  not  need  to  leave  home  in  order  to  learn 
to  do  the  work  of  a  kitchen.  For  this  branch  of  education  a 
school  is  open  in  every  house,  and  very  competent  instructors 
provided.  Whatever  name  may  be  given  to  such  labor,  for  the 
sake  of  making  it  palatable  to  the  young  ladies,  it  is  still  'servile 
labor,'  which,  we  take  it,  means  the  labor  usually  performed  by 
servants,   whether   they  receive   a  compensation  for  it  or  not. 
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Such  labors  are  of  indispensable  importance  in  every  family, 
and  should  be  well  understood  by  females  of  all  classes,  but 
being  understood,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  a  boarding  school 
to  practise  them. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  we  must  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  our  doubts  of  the  expediency  of  separating  a 
large  number  of  young  women,  for  a  considerable  period,  from 
all  but  female  society,  and  immuring  them  within  the  walls  of  a 
boarding  school,  even  were  the  plan  of  education  otherwise  well 
digested,  and  the  ablest  instructors  provided.  In  an  age  when 
the  expediency  of  this  monastic  course,  even  in  regard  to  young 
men,  is  seriously  questioned,  to  attempt  the  same  in  the  educa- 
tion of  females,  is  certainly  a  rash  and  unpromising  experiment. 
Human  nature  is  the  same,  whether  confined  to  a  Catholic  or  a 
Protestant  nunnery,  and  whether  subject  to  the  control  of  a  la- 
dy abbess  or  a  maiden  schoolmistress.  Our  own  observation 
leads  us  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  such  an  education  for  ei- 
ther sex,  and  especially  for  females.  We  have  watched  its 
effects  with  care,  and  have  seldom  known  its  influence  to  be 
otherwise  than  hurtful  and  often  disastrous.  If  practicable,  we 
would  always  adopt  such  a  plan  of  education  as  would  leave  the 
young  lady  under  the  care  of  her  natural  guardians,  with  all  the 
influences  of  home  clustering  around  her,  and  where  her  best 
affections  can  be  daily  cultivated  by  exercise.  Should  this  be 
impracticable,  we  would  place  her  at  a  school  where  she  could 
board  in  some  private  family  in  which  we  had  entire  confidence. 
With  our  present  views,  we  would  rather  dispense  with  the 
branches  of  education  usually  taught  at  public  schools,  than  to 
send  a  young  lady  to  a  boarding  school  to  acquire  them,  unless, 
indeed,  we  expected  ultimately  to  send  her  on  a  half  missiona- 
ry, half  school  keeping  expedition  to  the  Great  Valley,  <-  in 
search  of  a  husband,'  for  in  that  case,  we  confess,  we  should 
not  know  wrhat  kind  of  education  was  most  suitable. 

We  have  but  one  more  remark  to  make,  at  present,  on  this 
subject.  We  dislike  appeals  made  to  the  church  upon  subjects 
of  this  kind.  We  have  known  institutions  supported  for  a  se- 
ries of  years  upon  the  cry  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  the 
church,  when  the  church  might  well  have  been  ashamed  of  such 
offspring.  Their  deficiencies  and  blunders  have  been  charita- 
bly concealed,  lest  the  reputation  of  the  godmother  should  suf- 
fer, while  other  institutions,  less  sagacious  in  securing  patronage, 
have  been  compelled  by  the  wholesome  influence  of  public  sen- 
timent,  to  assume,  in  every  respect,  a  far  more  elevated   char- 
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acter  than  these  puny  nurslings.  Sound  piety  is  certainly  to  be 
encouraged  in  schools  and  colleges,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
this  end,  that  the  church  should  thus  identify  herself  with  parti- 
cular institutions.  She  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  encourage 
excellence  wherever  it  appears,  and  to  discourage  every  attempt 
to  prop  institutions  by  an  unnatural  connection  of  them  with  the 
church.  The  tendency  to  seek  for  such  props  is  observable  in 
every  community  which  is  greatly  divided  in  its  religious  senti- 
ments, and  is  one  of  the  prominent  evils  of  such  a  division.  It 
leads  to  the  support  of  measures  and  institutions  because  they 
are  ours,  and  to  the  neglect  of  other  measures  and  institutions, 
because  they  belong  to  others,  with  little  regard  to  their  real 
merit.  Many  things  are  thus  fostered,  and  many  neglected,  for 
no  reason  which  could  be  openly  avowed  in  the  face  of  the 
world. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks  in  consequence 
of  our  conviction,  that  few  subjects  are  of  equal  importance  with 
the  right  education  of  the  female  sex  ;  and  that  every  thing, 
which  tends  to  lead  public  sentiment  astray  upon  this  subject, 
is  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  Such  we  sincerely  believe  to  be 
the  project  partially  developed  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  On 
such  subjects,  however,  we  are  aware  that  most  men  have  no 
well  settled  opinions,  and  are  hence  ready  to  try  almost  any  ex- 
periment, especially  when  it  makes  an  appeal  to  their  religious 
or  party  prejudices.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  proposed  in- 
stitution will  go  into  operation,  and  probably  its  first  success 
will  be  hailed  as  decisive  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  its  projec- 
tors. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  c  truth  is  the  daughter 
of  time,'  and  that  sooner  or  later  even  the  most  fondly  cherish- 
ed errors  are  discarded. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

When  called  in  foreign  lands  to  roam, 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  home — 
The  thought,  that  friends  so  kindly  bear 
My  daily  wants  to  God  in  prayer, 
My  hours  of  loneliness  shall  cheer, 
And  nerve  my  heart,  no  ill  to  fear. 

My  hopes,  should  disappointment  meet — 
Or  sinful  ways  allure  my  feet — ■ 
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Should  grief,  or  fears  of  coming  woe 
My  sinking  spirits  overflow — 
The  voice  of  interceding  prayer 
Will  calm  my  breast,  and  quell  despair. 

If  threatening  sickness  interpose 

To  waste  my  frame — my  toils  to  close, 

And  art  and  skill  combine  in  vain, 

To  check  disease,  and  soften  pain — 

The  prayer  of  faith,  availing  more, 

Shall  life  and  health  and  strength  restore. 

Should  death,  commissioned  from  above, 

Enter  the  circle  of  my  love — ■ 

This  prayer,  though  distant,  will  impart 

Submission  to  my  stricken  heart  ; 

Or  if  for  me  the  call  be  given, 

'Twill  waft  my  spirit  home  to  heaven. 
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Elinor  Fulton  ;  or  a  Sequel  to  Three  Experiments  of  Living.  Boston  : 
Whipple  &  Damrell.    1837.   18mo.  pp.  144. 

To  commend  such  a  book  as  the  '  Three  Experiments  of  Living,'  of  which 
twenty  thousand  copies  have  been  called  for  in  the  course  of  two  months,  and 
to  do  this  in  the  hope  that  our  commendation  could  add  to  its  celebrity,  or 
increase  its  circulation,  would  be  abundantly  absurd.  Scarcely  less  so  would 
it  be  to  suppose  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  work  now 
before  us,  which  is  a  sequel  to  the  <  Three  Experiments,'  from  the  pen  of  the 
same  gifted  author. 

The  general  object  of  the  Sequel  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  '  Three  Experi- 
ments.' It  is  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  Fulton  family,  during  their 
years  of  depression  and  poverty,  and  until  by  industry  and  good  management 
they  are  enabled  to  recommence  life  with  a  fair  prospect  that  the  evening  of 
their  days  may  be  calm  and  serene. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  Sequel  arises  from  our  sympathy  with  Elinor 
Fulton  in  her  heroic  efforts  to  support  the  family,  and  to  second  the  manly  ef- 
forts of  her  father.  In  addition  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  author  in  the  com- 
position of  these  tales,  or  rather  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  the  relation  of 
female  domestics  to  the  families  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  the  evils  so  commonly  growing  out  of  this  relation,  occupy  a  consi- 
derable space  in  the  Sequel.     Those  whose  admiration  of  these  works  is  direct- 
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ed  principally  to  the  interesting  narrative  which  they  contain,  and  all  who  read 
them  in  the  same  spirit  as  they  would  read  the  last  new  novel  on  any  other 
subject,  will  probably  think  that  too  much  space  is  devoted  to  domestics,  or  at 
least  that  the  didactic  style  is  adopted  in  too  great  a  degree.  To  those,  how- 
ever, and  the  number  we  believe  is  not  small,  who  read  for  the  purpose  of  bet- 
ter understanding  their  duties,  this  subject  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  The 
petty  troubles  so  common  in  most  families,  and  which  grow  out  of  the  relation 
now  in  question,  show  conclusively  that  something  is  wrong  in  their  internal 
administration.  We  believe  that  the  habits  of  some  domestics  are  so  perverse- 
ly wrong,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  their  amendment,  but  we  fully  believe 
also,  that  four  fifths  of  the  complaints  made  of  the  misconduct  of  domestics, 
arise  from  the  injudicious  treatment  of  their  employers.  To  desire  their  best 
good,  and  to  manifest  that  desire  by  a  corresponding  conduct,  will  seldom  fail 
to  secure  their  affection  and  faithful  services,  and  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  complain  of  their  want  of  affectionate  interest  in 
their  employers,  when  no  rational  efforts  are  made  to  secure  it. 

The  First  Annual,  Report  of  the  New  York  Committee  of  Vigilance, 
for  the  year  1837,  together  with  important  Facts  relative  to  their  Proceedings. 
New  York  :  1837. 

The  object  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Committee  of  Vigilance, 
whose  report  is  here  presented  to  us,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  humanity.  They  propose,  by  united  effort,  to  prevent  both  the 
clandestine  and  forcible  removal  of  colored  persons  from  the  free  states,  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  them  to  slavery.  It  is  truly  a  most  humane  object, 
and  one  which,  if  pursued  with  a  proper  spirit,  must  entitle  the  committee  to 
the  lasting  gratitude,  not  only  of  those  whom  they  may  rescue  or  defend  from 
lawless  violence,  but  of  all  who  estimate  aright  the  value  of  that  liberty  which 
free  Americans  enjo3r. 

The  task  which  they  have  undertaken,  is  not  only  important,  but  also  in 
a  high  degree  difficult.  Those  whom  they  would  defend,  are,  in  general,  ig- 
norant, and  peculiarly  exposed  to  imposition,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  defence  and  redress  ;  and  the  community,  in  the  bosom  of  which  they 
reside,  are  too  often  slow  to  aid  them  in  their  comparative  helplessness.  The 
wrong  to  which  they  are  specially  exposed,  and  from  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  Committee  to  protect  them,  is  one  of  the  greatest  which  can  be  inflicted  on 
a  human  being,  inasmuch  as  the  loss  of  liberty  implies  a  liability  to  be  deprived 
of  every  other  external  blessing.  The  labors  of  the  Committee  are  rendered 
more  arduous  by  the  difficulty,  in  many  cases,  of  distinguishing  between  slaves 
who  have  fled  from  service,  and  such  people  of  color  as  are  entitled  to  the  en- 
joyment of  liberty.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  independently  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  pamphlet  before  us,  that  the  crime  of  kidnapping  is  by  no  means 
rare  either  in  the  Middle,  or  in  the  Northern  slaveholding  states,  and  while  a 
single  case  is  known  to  occur,  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  bring  the  guilty 
perpetrators  of  the  crime  to  punishment. 
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There  is  some  danger,  in  the  present  excited  state  of  public  feeling,  that  the 
laws  of  the  land  will  be  violated  in  attempting  to  protect  the  slave  from  the  do- 
minion over  him  recognized  by  the  laws  as  belonging  to  the  master,  and  this 
danger  is  increased,  in  the  case  of  the  Committee  whose  report  we  are  consi- 
dering, by  their  belief  that  the  dominion  of  the  master  is  in  all  cases  a  high- 
handed oppression.  Their  hatred  of  unjust  power,  does  not,  however,  termi- 
nate with  that  which  they  believe  to  be  exercised  by  masters  over  their  slaves, 
but  is  directed  with  at  least  equal  bitterness,  towards  the  courts  of  New  York, 
with  whose  proceedings  the  Committee  are  dissatisfied.  In  this  respect  the 
language  of  the  Committee,  whatever  may  have  been  their  provocation,  seems 
to  us  to  be  characterized  by  a  tone  of  remark,  far  too  fierce  and  denunciatory, 
and  to  be  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  respect  with  which  the  Scriptures  re- 
quire us  to  speak  of  rulers. 

The  Game  of  Life,  or  the  Chess  Players,  a  drawing  by  Moritz  Retzsch. 
Boston  :  Weeks,  Jordan  &  Co.   1837. 

This  is  an  interesting  emblematical  representation  of  the  perils  to  which  man 
is  exposed  in  this  state  of  probation.  It  is  a  picture  in  which  a  young  man  of 
very  beautiful  countenance  is  represented  as  seated  at  a  chess  board  intent  up- 
on the  game  which  he  is  playing,  and  apparently  all  unconscious  of  the  charac- 
ter or  even  of  the  presence  of  his  formidable  opponent  in  the  game,  while  he, 
who  is  no  other  than  the  prince  of  darkness,  sits  opposite  to  him,  and  watches 
every  movement  with  a  countenance  in  which  are  mingled  high  intelligence 
with  satannic  cunning  and  malignity.  All  the  accompaniments  of  the  picture 
are  in  excellent  keeping,  and  unitedly  tend  to  produce  a  deep  impression  of  the 
fearful  nature  of  that  game  which  every  man  is  playing,  and  in  which  his  soul 
is  the  stake. 

The  Sunday  School,  Teacher,  and  Children's  Friend.  Vol. 
II.  Nos.  1,  2  &  3.     Boston  :  Weeks,  Jordan  &  Co.   1837.   18mo.  pp.  54. 

This  is  one  of  the  neatest  of  the  Sabbath  School  periodicals,  which  have  fal- 
len under  our  notice.  Like  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  intended  partly 
for  the  use  of  Sabbath  School  teachers,  and  partly  for  that  of  their  pupils.  The 
literary  character  of  many  of  the  articles  which  we  have  perused,  is  of  a  supe- 
rior  order,  and  their  views  of  duty  elevated  and  practical. 

To   Correspondents.     Several  valuable   communications,   intended  for 
the  present  number  of  the  Magazine,  have  been  necessarily  deferred,  but  will 
appear  in  our  next. — Communications  to   the  editor  will  be  duly  received,  if  ; 
left  either  at  26  Beacon  Street,  at  121  Washington  Street,  or  at  the  Post  Office.  I 
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P  R  E  F  A  C  E . 


Gentle  Reaper. — These  pages  appeal  directly  to  your  sympathies,  in 
favor  of  one  who  is  suffering  one  of  the  greatest  privations  of  which  our  nature 
is  susceptible  He  is  blind.  It  may  he  a  claim  to  our  commiseration,  but  it 
can  certainly  be  little  alleviation  to  his  misery,  that  he  sutlers  that  privation 
in  common  with  some  of  the  greatest  minds  which  have  adorned  and  enlight- 
ened humanity.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  three  of  the  greatest  poets 
who  have  blest  mankind  with  the  purity  and  elevation  of  their  sentiments, 
were  deprived  of  the  inestimable  gift  of  sight.  "  The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's 
rocky  isle."  Homer — he  whose  eyes  were  by  "  dim  suffusion  veiled."  Mil- 
ton— and  that  other  sweet  and  sympathetic  bard,  who  complained  to  the  sun, 
"  I  behold  thy  beams  no  more,"  the  soul  inspiring  Ossian — once  drank  the 
pure  light  of  day,  and  rejoiced  in  the  gladdening  sunbeams  of  heaven.  But 
who  shall  tell  the  want  of  him  "  to  whom  the  sun  is  dark  ?" — who  has  never 
beheld  that  light  which  God  has  poured  in  an  ocean  of  beneficense,  through 
the  immensity  of  creation,  to  show  the  inconceivable  beauty  of  his  works,  and 
awaken  love  and  gratitude  for  the  mighty  hand  which  formed  them. 

Benjamin  B.  Bowen  is  the  son  of  Thomas  M.  and  MerriamR.  Bowen,  and 
was  born  in  Marbiehead,  May  24,  1818.  His  father's  great  grandfather,  Na- 
than Bowen,  was  a  native  of  England,  and  his  mother's  great  grandfather  was 
a  native  of  France.  He  lost  his  eye  sight  a  few  days  after  his  birth,  the  result 
of  infiamation,  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  his  nurse. 

To  use  the  expressions  of  his  own,  he  says,  "  I  have  some  reason  to  doubt 
of  my  having  been  born  blind,  but  when  only  a  few  days  old,  my  eyes  wore  a 
brassy  appearance,  and  by  experiments  I  was  found  to  be  totally  blind.  I  have 
an  indistinct  glimmering,  that  enables  me  to  tell  when  a  lamp  is  brought  into 
a  room  in  the  evening,  but  I  cannot  distinguish  one  object  from  another. 

"  My  mother  died  when  I  was  about  five  years  of  age,  and  my  father  being 
then  out  of  employment,  and  in  reduced  circumstances,  I  suffered  from  the 
want  of  comfortable  subsistence,  and  at  an  early  age  I  was  compelled  to  exert 
myself  to  procure  the  means  of  support.  At  the  age  of  eight,  I  was  employed 
by  an  individual  who  was  disposed  to  relieve  me  in  a  humble  way,  to  cany 
fresh  fish  about  town  for  sale  in  a  wheelbarrow.  The  price  of  the  article  was 
marked  in  legible  characters,  and  I  had  only  to  exercise  my  sense  of  feeling,  to 
ascertain  the  price  at  which  I  was  to  sell  it.  At  this  time  I  lived  with  my 
father,  in  an  old  house  that  had  belonged  to  one  of  my  ancestors,  which  was 
so  much  out  of  repair  that  on  one  stormy  night,  I  remember  the  snow  drifted 
into  the  room  where  I  slept  and  in  the  morning  I  found  a  considerable  quantity 
piled  up  outside  my  bed.  The  period  in  which  I  followed  the  market  was  one 
of  great  importance  to  me.  as  it  enabled  me  to  find  my  way  about  the  differ- 
ent part*  of  the  town, 
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I  was  often  the  associate  of  boys,  who  would  choose  me  to  act  in  situa- 
tions where  secrecy  and  acute  hearing  were  required,  and  on  one  occasion  I 
remember  my  courage  was  put  to  a  severe  trial.  Several  boys  one  day  invited 
me  to  go  with  them  to  a  place  called  the  Neck,  which  formed  one  side  of  the 
harbor.  I  consented,  but  after  landing  they  all  walked  leisurely  away,  and  left 
me  to  get  home  as  I  could.  I  felt  no  fear  at  the  time,  but  only  indignation  at 
being  left  in  such  a  strange  predicament.  I  pushed  off  the  boat,  and  with  an 
oar  which  was  providentially  left  in  it,  I  commenced  my  daring  voyage  across 
the  harbor.  The  wind  happened  to  be  favorable,  and  soon  my  boat  came  near 
the  beach.  During  this  perilous  adventure,  I  frequently  stooped  over  the  side 
of  the  boat,  until  at  length  I  felt  a  rock  near  the  shore,  which  had  previously 
been  pointed  out  to  me,  and  I  therefore  knew  I  was  near  to  a  certain  landing 
place.  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  the  boat  touch  the  shore,  when  I 
sprang  out,  and  having  fastened  the  painter  to  the  rocks,  I  hastened  home  with 
the  feeling  of  having  escaped  a  great  peril. 

"  As  I  grew  older,  my  services  were  considered  more  valuable,  and  my  cir- 
cumstances were  in  some  degree  improved.  On  one  occasion,  a  countryman 
came  into  the  market  to  sell  butter,  and  meeting  me  on  his  way,  when  he  had 
just  come  from  offering  up  his  devotions  to  Bacchus,  and  probably  as  blind  in 
his  mental  as  I  was  in  my  physical  vision,  he  offered  to  hire  me  to  drive  his 
cart  through  the  different  streets.  I  readily  accepted  his  offer,  took  the  reins 
and  whip  and  drove  off  in  gallant  style.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  every 
street  and  by-place  in  the  town,  but  in  attempting  to  turn  one  corner,  I  pulled 
the  wrong  rein,  overset  the  cart,  and  precipitated  its  contents  into  the  mud, 
without  however  any  serious  damage  to  myself." 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  into  the  New  England  Asylum  for 
the  Blind — an  institution  which  is  an  honor  to  Boston,  and  particularly  to  the 
munificence  of  the  truly  "  honorable"  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  a  name  which  will 
never  perish  from  the  annals  of  New  England  so  long  as  gratitude  and  respect 
for  worth  remains.  In  this  asylum  he  continued  about  five  years,  and  acquired 
a  considerable  proficiency  in  mechanical  art.  lie  was  graduated  at  the  institu- 
tion with  the  usual  honors,  and  received  a  recommendation  from  Dr.  Howe, 
relative  to  his  proficiency  in  his  studies.  He  also  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Keller,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  Asylum,  setting  forth  his  ability  on  the  Piano 
Forte  and  Organ,  and,  as  a  teacher  of  music  generally. 

Since  he  left  the  institution,  Mr.  Bowen  has  been  engaged  in  the  various 
branches  of  art  which  he  learned  there,  but  such  have  been  his  misfortunes  and 
the  embarrassment  of  the  times,  that  he  has  scarcely  realized  a  sufficiency  for 
his  daily  support.  He  is  therefore  a  meritorious  object  of  benevolence,  and 
whoever  patronizes  him  in  his  laudible  efforts  to  realize  a  competency,  will 
furnish  their  aid  to  an  unfortunate  and  meritorious  young  man. 
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SOLILOQUY  OF  A  BLIND  CHILD 

ON    SUNRISE, 

Thou  glorious  orb,  supremely  brighl 

Just  risen  from  the  sea, 
To  cheer  all  nature  with  thy  light, 

What  are  thy  beams  to  me  ? 

In  vain  for  me  thy  glories  shine. 

In  vain  I  hear  them  tell, 
How  oft  thy  majesty  divine 

Doth  every  mist  dispel ! 

Oh !  that  to  gaze  upon  thy  might 
Could  clear  this  mist  away, 

That  wraps  me  in  eternal  night, 
Once  to  behold  the  day  ! 


THE  THREE  QUESTIONS. 

One  day  as  I  was  occupied  with  the  effort  to  arrange  in 
some  order  the  confused  reveries  inspired  by  the  boundless 
ocean  and  its  loud  waves  breaking  upon  the  shore,  the  lan- 
guage of  Hamlet  came  to  my  recollection.  From  this  com- 
menced a  soliloquy  upon  the  inexhaustible  subject,  which  I 


could  not  leave,  until  I  could  with  positive  satisfaction,  an- 
swer these  eternal  questions  of  philosophy.  What  am  l> 
Where  am  I  ?     Whither  do  I  go  3 

What  am  1 1  It  is  clear  that  reason  can"give  no  answer 
to  this,  which  will  admit  of  no  farther  question.  Does  she 
say,  I  am  an  intelligent  creature  formed  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  destined  to  he  at  last  united  to  him  ?-  We  demand  of 
her  proofs  of  this  assertion,  and  she  can  only  answer  to  the 
unquiet  curiosity  of  the  heart  hy  referring  to  the  testimony 
of  tradition.  But  as  atheism  has  also  her  reasoning,  which 
is  found  to  contradict  the  testimony  of  faith,  my  under- 
standing must  hesitate  between  the  two,  and  after  much 
reasoning  I  must  necessarily  return  to  the  first  question.  I 
must  then'  have  recourse  to  some  other  means.  Placing  my 
hand  upon  my  heart  and  attentive  to  its  palpitations,  I  will 
listen  in  silence  to  the  answer  of  conscience,  interrogated  in 
calmness  and  solitude. 

From  this  we  may  always  learn  without  hesitation,  that 
we  have  but  one  need,  viz.  of  loving.  If  we  put  in  compe- 
tition the  joys  of  vanity  and  egotism  with  thoseof  love,  we 
shall  soon  see,  that  the  former  are  ever  deceiving,  the  latter 
always  abiding.  From  infancy,  when  we  hold  out  our  arms 
to  our  nurse,  to  extreme  old  age,  when  the  grand-child  is 
pressed  to  the  bosom, — through  the  whole  course  of  life,  we 
desire  its  support  or  seek  its  consolation.  Ask  of  him  who 
has  lived  many  years,  what  have  been  the  happiest  moments 
of  his  life,  will  he  not  answer,  those  in  which  he  has  loved 
most  ?  The  moments  passed  with  a  beloved  friend,  are  those 
which  are  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory ;  while  other 
remembrances  are  comparatively  obscure  and  cloudy.  Man 
is  destined  to  love,  a  creature  distinguished  by  his  capacity 
for  loving.  Thus  have  we  ascertained  an  answer  to  the  first 
question. 

Where  am  I  ?  Upon  an  earth  where  are  others  like  my- 
self, bound  together  by  the  sweet  necessity  of  loving  and 
being  loved.  There  is  nothing  done  on  this  earth,  of  which 
love  is  not  the  principle  and  the  end.  But  at  the  same 
time,  on  this,  earth,  where  all  are  made  to  love  one  another, 


all  is  transitory.  I  then  believe,  that  in  that  world  to  which 
I  go,  and  where  nothing  is  to  pass  away,  we  shall  love  each 
other  as  on  this  earth.  Otherwise  I  cannot  conceive  why  I 
am  constituted  to  love,  or  why  all  others  are  so.  Love  ex- 
plains life  to  me ;  it  also  explains  immortality.  In  fine,  to 
love  supposes  an  end ;  and  what  is  the  end  of  love  ?  is  it 
not  an  end  conformed  to  itself?  If  the  Creator  has  willed 
from  love  to  perpetuate  his  creation,  he  has  also  willed  that 
his  creation  should  perpetuate  love ;  otherwise  his  essence 
would  not  be  love,  his  principal  attributes,  infinity  and 
eternity. 

The  essence  of  love  is  the  desire  of  animating  all  by  its 
own  life — of  imparting  all  that  it  has  to  others.  If  God  is 
love,  he  cannot,  without  acting  in  contradiction  to  himself, 
retake  from  man  the  breath  of  life  which  he  has  once  given. 
He  has  gifted  him  with  love,  not  to  let  this  precious  gem  be 
suffered  to  perish,  but  that  he  may  fructify  it,  that  it  may 
unite  his  creatures  to  himself,  and  bind  them  together,  so 
that  they  may  become  like  their  Father  in  Heaven.  If  God 
is  eternal,  that  which  he  has  once  made  must  continue.  It 
is  not  possible  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  annihilation  with  the 
idea  of  this  universal  love,  which  alone  has  power  to  ex- 
plain to  philosophers  of  all  ages  the  mystery  of  creation. 

Thus  I  am  a  creature  whose  most  pressing  need  is  love, 
within  whom  love  is  the  end  and  the  activity  of  all  action. 
If  I  am  thus  constituted,  this  proves  that  the  Former  of  my 
life  is  love,  for  I  am  not  created  out  of  nothing.  A  being 
cannot  have  qualities  but  from  His  source.  In  discovering 
what  I  am,  I  discovered  at  the  same  time  my~maker.  If 
God  is  love,  which  from  examining  myself,  I  cannot; fdoubt, 
it  is  clear  that  the  world  which  I  inhabit  is  a  theatre  created 
for  the  manifestation  of  love.  I  know  then  where  I  am,  as 
clearly  as  I  know  what  I  am.  All  other  men  are  as  myself, 
formed  to  love  others.  They  cannot  remain  in  self-love, 
without  criminality  toward  God  and  the  neighbor.  They 
are  formed  as  I  am,  to  love,  to  concentrate  their  affections 
upon  certain  others,  who,  in  their  turn,  give  theirs  to  those 
surrounding    them.     Love  has  thus  its  chain  of  operation. 


But  a  progressive  movement  has  its  term  somewhere ;  and 
what  can  the  true  destination  of  love  be,  if  it  be  not  love 
itself?  I  am  thus  again  quite  certain  where  I  go.  Pro- 
ceeding from  God,  I  can  go  only  to  Him;  or  in  other 
words  proceeding  from  Love,  as  the  first  movement  of  my 
heart  shows  me,  I  cannot  cease  to  love  ;  and  as  this  is  alike 
contrary  to  my  nature,  as  to  the  essence  of  the  being  from 
whom  I  have  received  life,  I  conclude  I  am  immortal,  as 
the  supreme  love. 

To  obtain  practical  light,  I  have  only  to  examine  the 
quality  of  my  love  ;  since  I  am  entirely  my  own  affection. 
The  earth  which  I  inhabit  is  a  theatre  disposed  to  put  in 
collision  vice  and  virtue.  The  disorderly  love  which  ani- 
mates me,  and  which  I  conceal  from  others,  shows  me  man- 
ifestly that  I  am  a  vicious  being ;  in  this  state,  all  my 
ideas  upon  the  end  to  which  I  am  tending,  may  be  thus 
summed  up.  I  shall  go  where  my  fathers  have  gone,  whom 
I  have  never  seen  return.  I  hope  that  no  one  will  see  me 
any  more.  The  tomb  will  conceal  my  faults,  and  will  al- 
low nothing  to  transpire  from  it.  Death  to  me  is  annihila- 
tion. But  upon  what  do  I  found  this  opinion  1  Upon  the 
need  I  feel  of  total  death ;  for  I  well  understand,  that  if  this 
is  not,  continuing  in  the  other  life  to  love  evil  as  I  have 
loved  it  upon  earth,  I  shall  never  be  united  to  God.  Where 
then  shall  I  go  1  I  tremble  in  dwelling  upon  this  idea,  and 
strive  to  forget  it,  that  I  may  continue  to  live  my  own  way, 
and  to  hope  at  the  last  for  complete  annihilation. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  loved  goodness  and  truth;  it  is 
evident  that  knowing  myself  a  docile  recipient  of  Love  and 
Wisdom  proceeding  from  God,  I  can  have  no  doubts  with 
regard  to  the  ends  of  my  life.  The  world  where  I  am  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  prepared  to  receive  influences  from  on 
high ;  consequently  it  is  my  duty  to  be  a  medium  of  spread- 
ing these  influences,  by  so  receiving  them  that  they  may 
bring  forth  fruit.  Love,  to  which  I  instinctively  yield  my- 
self, becomes  as  I  obey  it  from  duty,  my  most  holy  obli- 
gation. 
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God  has  created  me,  that  being  a  receptacle  of  his  true 
love,  I  transmit  it  to  others,  who  are  equally  his  children. 

Then  I  say  to  myself,  love  which  has  made  all  things 
from  itself,  is  the  end  to  which  all  tend.  I  know  that  in 
dying  I  shall  go  to  him,  since  the  stream  of  my  life  is  con- 
veying me  there.  I  know  then,  whither  I  go.  My  present 
life  shows  me  that  I  cannot  be  annihilated,  because  there 
cannot  be  contradiction  in  the  divine  nature.  The  hope  of 
future  life  is  not  an  illusion,  born  from  the  love  of  life ;  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  sentiment  founded  in  the  rejection  of  one's 
own  life,  and  upon  the  most  entire  moral  evidence  ;  for  it 
shows  me,  that  man  being  made  capable  of  receiving  love, 
and  of  making  it  fruitful,  can  only  render  back  this  deposite 
to  its  source  from  whence  he  has  received  it. 


THE  USE  OF  FLOWERS. 

BY   MARY    HOWITT. 

God  might  have  made  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small, 
The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree, 

Without  a  flower  at  all. 

He  might  have  made  enough,  enough, 

For  every  want  of  ours, 
For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil, 

And  yet  have  made  no  flowers. 

The  ore  within  the  mountain  mine 

Requireth  none  to  grow  ; 
Nor  does  it  need  the  lotus  flowers 

To  make  the  river  flow. 

The  clouds  might  give  abundant  rain, 
The  mighty  dews  might  fall, 
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And  the  hoj  b  thai  kei  peth  life  iia  man. 
Might  yet  have  drunk  them  all. 

Then  wherefore,  wherefore  were  they  made 

All  dyed  with  rainbow  light, 
All  fashioned  with  supremest  grace, 

Up  springing  day  and  night  7 

Springing  in  valleys  green  and  low, 

And  on  the  mountains  high, 
And  in  the  silent  wilderni 

Where  no  man  passes  by. 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not, 
Then  wherefore  had  they  birth? 

To  minister  delight  to  man, 
To  beautify  the  earth  ; 

To  comfort  man — to  whisper  hope, 

Whene'er  his  face  is  dim, 
For  who  so  careth  for  the  flowers, 

Will  care  much  more  for  him  ! 


HAST  THOU  ONE  HEART  THAT  LOVES  THEE  ? 


Hast  thou  one  heart  that  loves  thee. 

In  this  dark  worlcTof  care, 
W  hose  gentle  smiles  approves  thee  1 

Yield  norto  dark  despair. 

One  rose,  whose  fragrant  blossom 

Blooms  but  for  thee  alone, 
One  fond  confiding  bosom, 
W  hose  love  is  all  thy  own  : 

One  gentle  star  to  guide  thee, 
And  bless  thee  on  the  way, 

That  e'en  when  storms  betide  thee. 
Still  lends  its  gentle  ray  : 


I  '■ 


<  >ne  i        tal  fountain  sprh 
\\  ithin  I  :  wa.sU  , 

Wliose  waters  still  arc  bringing 
!■:■  freshments  to  thy  ta 

tuneful  voice  to  cheei  th< 
When  sorrow  has  distrest;- 
One  breast,  when  thon  art  weary, 
On  which  thy  head  to  rest:— 

Till  that  sweet  rose  is  faded, 
And  cold  that  heart  so  warm; 

Till  clouds  that  star  have  shaded. 
Heed  not  the  passing  storm — 

Till  the  kind  voice  that  West  thee, 
All  mute  in  death  dost  lie, 

And  the  fount,  that  oft  refreshed  thee, 
To  thee  is  ever  dry  : 

Thou  hast  one  tie  to  bind  thee 
To  this  dark  world  of  care  ; 

Then  let  not  sorrow  blind  thee, 
Yield  not  to  dark  despair. 


HOLMAN,  THE  BLIND  TRAVELLER. 

[From  a    Voyage  Round  the    World,    by   James   Holman, 
R.  N.,  F.  R.  S.] 

This  very  remarkable  individual,  whose  name  will  proba- 
bly not  be  forgotten  in  the  records  of  this  era,  gives  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  travels,  the  following  account  of  his  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  infirmity  which  has  deprived  his  mind  of 
its  valued  of  sensuous  agents — sight :  "I  am  constantly  ask- 
ed, and  I  may  as  well  answer  the  question  here  once  for  all, 
what  is  the  use  of  travelling  to  one  who  cannol  see  ;      f  an- 
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swer,  doos  every  traveller  see  all  that  lie  describes?  and  is 
not  every  traveller  obliged  to  depend  upon  others  for  a 
great  portion  of  the  information  he  collects?  Even  Hum- 
boldt himself  was  not  exempt  from  this  necessity.  The  pic- 
turesque in  nature,  it  is  true,  is  shut  out  from  me,  and 
works  of  art  are  to  me  mere  outlines  of  beauty,  accessible 
only  to  one  sense ;  but  perhaps  this  very  circumstance  af- 
fords a  stronger  zest  to  curiosity,  which  is  thus  impelled  to 
a  more  close  and  searching  examination  of  detail  than  would 
be  considered  necessary  to  a  traveller  who  might  satisfy 
himself  by  the  superficial  view,  and  rest  content  with  the 
first  impression  conveyed  through  the  eye.  Deprived  of  that 
organ  of  information,  I  am  compelled  to  adopt  a  more  rigid 
and  less  suspicious  course  of  inquiry,  and  to  investigate 
analytically,  by  a  train  of  patient  examinations,  suggestions, 
and  deductions,  that  which  other  travellers  dismiss  at  first 
sight ,  so  that,  freed  from  the  habit  of  being  misled  by  ap- 
pearances, I  am  the  less  likely  to  adopt  hasty  and  erroneous 
conclusions.  I  believe,  that  notwithstanding  my  want  of 
vision,  I  do  not  fail  to  visit  as  many  interesting  points  in  the 
course  of  my  travels  as  the  majority  of  my  cotemporaries  ; 
and  by  having  things  described  to  me  on  the  spot.  I  think  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  form  as  correct  a  judgement  as  my  own 
sight  would  allow  me  to  do  ;  and  to  confirm  my  accuracy, 
I  could  bring  many  living  witnesses  to  bear  testimony  to  my 
endless  enquiries,  and  insatiable  thirst  for  collecting  informa- 
tion. Indeed,  this  is  the  secret  of  the  delight  I  derive  from 
travelling,  affording  me  as  it  does  a  constant  source  of  men- 
tal occupation,  and  stimulating  me  so  powerfully  to  physical 
exertion,  that  I  can  bear  a  greater  degree  of  bodily  fatigue 
than  any  one  could  suppose  my  frame  to  be  capable  of  sup- 
porting. I  am  frequently  asked  how  I  take  my  notes.  It 
is  simply  thus  :  I  keep  a  sort  of  rough  diary,  which  I  fill  up 
from  time  to  time  as  opportunities  offer,  but  not  from  day  to 
day,  for  I  am  frequently  many  days  in  arrear,  sometimes, 
indeed,  a  fortnight  together  :  but  I  always  vividly  remember 
the  daily  occurrences  which  I  wish  to  retain,  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  that  any  circumstance  can    escape  my  attention. 
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I  also  collect  distinct  notes  of  various  subjects,  as  well  as 
particular  descriptions  of  interesting  objects,  and  when  I 
cannot  meet  with  a  friend  to  act  as  my  amanuensis,  I  have 
still  a  resource  in  my  own  writing  apparatus,  of  which,  how- 
ever, I  but  seldom  avail  myself  as  the  process  is  much  more 
tedious  to  me  than  that  of  dictation.  But  these  are  merely 
rough  notes  of  the  heads  of  subjects,  which  I  reserve  to  ex- 
patiate upon  at  leisure  on  my  return  to  old  England. 


A    VISION 


BY    O.    W.     W. 


A  Vision  of  the  future  came, 

Like  sunlight,  o'er  my  path  ; 

Or  like  a  pure  and  sinless  dream, 

Which  sometimes  with  a  sunny  gleam, 

Steals  on  the  darker  Earth. 

Unto  my  mind  a  holier  thought, 
A  higher  range  was  given  ; 

And  O  !  the  spells  the  world  hath  wrought 

Around  me — were  with  sadness  fraught, 
They  seemed  so  far  from  Heaven  ! 

My  vision  was  a  pensive  Child, 

His  forehead  calmly  leaning 
Upon  a  snowy  hand  ;  and  mild 
His  spirit  seemed  and  undefiled — 

His  face  was  lit  with  meaning ; 
'Twas  bright,  although  no  outward  ray 

Could  bless  the  ripened  Mind, 
Or  light  the  Wanderer  on  his  way, 
The  little  while  he  had  to  stay — 

For  he,  alas  was  blind  ! 


Yet  think  not  that  this  heart  was  low, 
Or  clouded  were  its  dreams  ; 
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For  God 
An  I.  o'er 

'its  b 
And  0  !  it  moved  my  heart  with  joy. 

That  he  should  comprehend 
The  love  which  is  without  alloy, 
This  Truth  which  Time  can  ne'er  destroy — 

God  is  the  young  child's  friend  ! 


Love  dwelt  within  hisTtender  heart, 

For  he  had  never  learned 
To  kneel  before  the  shrine  of  Art, 
Or  waste  the  spirit's  better  part, 

Where  Error's  lamp  hath  burned. 
His  love  was  for  each  thing  which  God 

In  sunny  smiles  hath  drest, 
The  music  of  a  happy  bird — 
A  flower — a  voice  of  gladness — stirred 

His  heart — and  he  was  blessed. 

One  gentle  wish  his  bosom  moved, 

One  hope  indulged,  though  late — 
To  meet  the  One  whom  he  had  loved, 
The  little  one  whom  he  had  proved 

A  kind  and  welcome  mate  ! 
They  meet — and  though  the  world  may  give 

Some  thoughts  of  gladder  bliss — 
My  heart  can  ne'er  again  receive 
A  dream  more  innocent — or  weave 

A  sweeter  scene  than  this ! 

Such  was  my  Vision ;  and  to  me 

It  seemed  as  God  had  placed 
Before  me,  for  my  heart  to  see 
A  holy  love  and  purity, 

Which  time  had  not  defaced. 
Such  was  my  Vision ;  and  through  all 

The  bliss  of  Life's  career, 
My  Heart,  in  silence,  will  recal 
That  scene,  whose  sweetness  would  enthral 

My  spirit  with  a  tear  ! 


AN  ALLEGORY, 

It  was  night.  Jerusalem  slept  as  quietly  amid  her  hills  as 
a  child  upon  the  breast  of  its  mother.  The  noiseless  senti- 
nel stood  like  a  statue  at  his  post,  and  the  philosopher's 
light  burned  dimly  in  the  recesses  of  his  chamber. 

But  a  darker  night  was  abroad  upon  the  earth.  A  moral 
darkness  involved  the  nations  in  its  unlightened  shadows. 
Reason  shed  a  faint  glimmering  over  the  minds  of  men,  like 
the  cold  and  inefficient  shining  of  a  distant  star.  The  im- 
mortality of  man's  spiritual  nature  was  unknown,  his  re- 
lations to  Heaven  undiscovered,  and  his  future  destiny  ob- 
scured in  a  cloud  of  mystery. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  two  forms  of  etherial  mould 
hovered  above  the  land  of  Good's  chosen  people.  They 
seemed  sister  angels  sent  to  earth  upon  some  embassy  of 
love.  The  one  was  of  majestic  stature,  and  in  the  well 
formed  limbs  which  her  snowy  drapery  hardly  concealed,  in 
her  erect  bearing,  and  steady  eye,  were  exhibited  the  high- 
est degree  of  strength  and  confidence.  Her  right  arm  was 
extended  in  an  expressive  gesture  upwards,  where  night  ap- 
peared to  have  placed  her  darkest  pavilion,  while  on  her 
left,  reclined  her  delicate  companion,  in  form  and  counten- 
ance the  contrast  of  the  other,  for  she  was  drooping  like  the 
flower  when  moistened  by  refreshing  dews,  and  her  bright 
but  troubled  eye  scanned  the  air  with  ardent  but  varying 
glances.  Suddenly  a  light  like  the  sun  flashed  out  from  the 
Heavens  and  Faith  and  Hope  hailed  with  exulting  songs 
the  ascending  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Years  rolled  away  and  a  stranger  was  seen  in  Jerusalem. 
He  was  a  meek  and  unassuming  man,  whose  happiness  seem- 
ed to  consist  in  acts  of  benevolence  to  the  human  race.  There 
were  deep  traces  of  sorrow  on  his  countenance,  though 
none  knew  why  he  grieved,  for  he  lived  in  the  practice  of 
every  virtue,  and  was  loved  by  all  the  wise  and  good.  By 
and  by  it  was  rumored    that  the  straiiger  worked   mira 
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that  the  blind  saw.  the  dumb  spake,  and  the  dead  leaped^to 
life  at  his  touch ;  that  when  he  commanded,  the  ocean 
moderated  its  chafing  tide,  and  the  very  thunders  articulat- 
ed, he  is  the  Son  of  God.  Envy  assailed  him  with  the 
charge  of  sorcery,  and  the  voice  of  impious  judges  con- 
demned him  to  death.  Slowly  and  thickly  guarded,  he 
ascended  the  Hill  of  Calvary.  A  heavy  cross  bent  him  to 
the  earth.  But  Faith  leaned  upon  his  arm,  and  Hope,  dip- 
ping her  pinions  in  his  blood,  mounted  to  the  skies. 


BLINDNESS. 

BY    EDWARD    RUSHTON. 

Ah  !  think,  if  June's  delicious  rays 

The  eye  of  sorrow  can  illume. 
Or  wild  December's  beamless  days 

Can  fling  o'er  all  a  transient  gloom. 
Ah  !  think,  if  skies  obscure  or  bright, 

Can  thus  depress  or  cheer  the  mind ; 
Ah  !  think,  'midst  clouds  of  utter  night, 

What  mournful  moments  wait  the  blind. 

And  who  shall  tell  his  cause  for  wo, 

To  love  the  wife  he  ne'er  shall  see  ; 
To  be  a  sire  and  not  to  know 

The  silent  babe  that  climbs  his  knee  ; 
To  have  his  feelings  daily  torn, 

With  pain,  the  passing  meal  to  find ; 
To  live  distress' d,  and  die  forlorn, 

Are  ills  that  oft  await  the  blind. 

When  to  the  breezy  uplands  led, 
At  noon,  or  blushing  eve,  or  morn, 

He  hears  the  red  breast  o'er  his  head, 

While  round  him  breathes  the  scented  thorn 
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But  oh  !  instead  of  Nature's  face, 

Hills,  dales,  and  woods,  and  streams  combin'd ; 
Instead  of  tints,  and  forms,  and  grace, 

Night's  blackest  mantle  shrouds  the  blind. 

If  rosy  youth,  bereft  of  sight, 

'Midst  countless  thousands,  pines  unblest, 
As  the  gay  flower,  withdrawn  from  light 

Bows  to  the  earth  where  all  must  rest. 
Ah  !  think  when  life's  declining  hours 

To  chilling  penury  are  consign' d, 
And  pain  has  palsied  all  his  powers, 

Ah  !  think  what  woes  await  the  blind  ! 


I  WONDER  IF  THE  RICH  MAN  PRAYS. 

BY  MRS.   SARAH  J.   HALE. 

I  wonder  if  the  rich  man  prays, 

And  how  his  morning  prayer  is  said, 

He'll  ask  for  health  and  length  of  days, 
But  does  he  pray  for  "  daily  bread  ?" 

When  by  his  door  in  posture  meek, 
He  sees  the  poor  man  waiting  stand, 

With  sunken  eye  and  careworn  cheek, 
To  beg  employment  from  his  hand ; 

And  when  he  tells  his  piteous  tale 
Of  sickly  wife  and  children  small, 

Of  rents  that  rise,  and  crops  that  fail, 
And  troubles  that  the  poor  befall ; 

I  wonder  if  the  rich  man's  thought 

Mounts  free,  as  nature's  hymn,  to  heaven 

In  gratitude,  that  happier  lot, 
By  Providence  to  him  has  given. 
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And  does  his  heart  exult  to  know 

He  too  like  Heaven,  hath  power  to  give  1 

To  strengthen  weakness,  soften  woe, 
And  bid  hope's  dying  lamp  revive  7 

And  when  around  his  gladsome  hearth, 
A  troop  of  friends  the  rich  man  greet, 

And  songs  of  joy,  and  smiles  of  mirth 
And  grace  to  flattery's  homage  sweet  ; 

I  wonder  if  his  fancy  sees 

A  vision  of  those  wretched  homes, 
Where  want  is  wrestling  with  disease, 

And  scarce  a  ray  of  comfort  comes. 

O  world  !  how  strange  thy  lots  are  given  ! 

Life's  aim  how  rarely  understood  ! 
And  men — how  far  estranged  from  heaven, 

If  heaven  requires  a  brotherhood. 


THE  COTTAGE. 


BY  MRS.  L.   S.  SIGOURNEY. 


There  was  a  laboring  man,  who  built  a  cottage  for  him- 
self and  wife.  A  dark  grey  rock  overhung  it,  and  helped 
to  keep  it  from  the  winds. 

When  the  cottage  was  finished,  he  thought  he  would 
paint  it  grey,  like  the  rock.  And  so  exactly  did  he  get  the 
same  shade  of  color,  that  it  looked  almost  as  if  the  little 
dwelling  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  rock  that  shel- 
tered it. 

After  a  while  the  cottager  became  able  to  purchase  a  cow. 
In  the  summer,  she  picked  up  most  of  her  own  living 
very  well.  But  in  the  winter,  she  needed  to  be  fed  and 
kept  from  the  cold. 
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So  he  built  a  barn  for  her.  It  was  so  small,  that  it  looked 
more  like  a  shed  than  a  barn.  But  it  was  quite  warm  and 
comfortable. 

When  it  was  done,  a  neighbor  came  in,  and  said  "  what 
color  will  you  paint  your  barn?" 

"  I  had  not  thought  about  that,"  said  the  cottager. 

"  Then  I  advise  you,  by  all  means,  to  paint  it  black ;  and 
here  is  a  pot  of  black  paint,  which  I  have  brought  on  pur- 
pose to  give  you." 

Soon,  another  neighbor,  coming  in,  praised  his  neat  shed, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  help  him  a  little  about  his  building. 
"  White,  is  by  far  the  most  genteel  color,"  he  added,  "  and 
here  is  a  pot  of  white  paint,  of  which  I  make  you  a  pres- 
ent." 

While  he  was  in  doubt,  which  of  the  gifts  to  use,  the 
eldest  and  wisest  man  in  the  village  came  to  visit  him. 
His  hair  was  entirely  white,  and  everybody  loved  him,  for 
he  was  good  as  well  as  wise. 

When  the  cottager  had  told  him  the  story  of  the  pots  of 
paint,  the  old  man  said,  "he  who  gave  you  the  black  paint, 
is  one  who  dislikes  you,  and  wishes  you  to  do  a  foolish 
thing.  He  who  gave  you  the  white  paint,  is  a  partial  friend, 
and  desires  you  to  make  more  show  than  is  wise. 

"  Neither  of  their  opinions  should  you  follow.  If  the 
shed  is  either  black  or  white,  it  will  disagree  with  the  color 
of  your  house.  Moreover,  the  black  paint  will  draw  the 
sun,  and  cause  the  edges  of  your  boards  to  curl  and  split ; 
and  the  white  will  look  well  but  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
become  soiled,  and  need  painting  anew." 

"  Now  take  my  advice,  and  mix  the  black  and  white  to- 
gether." So  the  cottager  poured  one  pot  into  the  other, 
and  mixed  them  up  with  his  brushes — and  it  made  the  very 
grey  color,  which  he  liked,  and  had  used  before  upon  his 
house* 

He  had  in  one  corner  of  his  small  piece  of  ground-,  a 
hop-vine.  He  carefully  gathered  the  ripened  hops,  and  his 
wife  made  beer  of  them,  which  refreshed  him  when  he  was 
warm  and  weary. 
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It  had  always  twined  around  two  poles  which  he  had  fast- 
ened in  the  earth,  to  give  it  support.  But  the  cottager  was 
fond  of  building — and  he  made  a  little  arbor  for  it  to  run 
upon,  and  cluster  about. 

He  painted  the  arbor  grey.  So  the  rock  and  the  cottage, 
and  the  shed  and  the  arbor,  were  all  of  the  same  grey  color. 
And  everything  around  looked  neat  and  comfortable,  though 
it  was  small  and  poor. 

When  the  cottager  and  his  wife  grew  old,  they  were  sit- 
ting together,  in  their  arbor,  at  the  sunset  of  a  summer's 
day. 

A  stranger,  who  seemed  to  be  looking  at  the  country, 
stopped  and  inquired,  how  everything  around  that  small 
habitation  happened  to  be  the  same  shade  of  grey. 

"  It  is  very  well  it  is  so,  said  the  cottager — for  my  wife 
and  I,  you  see,  are  grey  also.  And  we  have  lived  so  long, 
that  the  world  itself  looks  old  and  grey  to  us  now." 

Then  he  told  him  the  story  of  the  black  and  white  paint 
— and  how  the  advice  of  an  aged  man  prevented  him  from 
making  his  little  estate  ridiculous  when  he  was  young. 

"  I  have  thought  of  this  circumstance,"  said  he,  u  so 
often,  that  it  has  given  me  instruction.  He  who  gave  me 
the  black  paint,  proved  to  be  an  enemy  ;  and  he  who  urged 
me  to  use  the  white,  was  a  friend.  The  advice  of  neither 
was  good." 

"  Those  who  love  us  too  well  are  blind  to  our  faults — and 
those  who  dislike  us,  are  not  willing  to  see  our  virtues. 
One  would  make  us  all  white — the  other  all  black.  But 
neither  of  them  are  right.  For  we  are  of  a  mixed  nature, 
good  and  evil,  like  the  grey  paint,  made  of  opposite  quali- 
ties. 

"  If,  then,  neither  the  counsel  of  our  foes,  nor  of  our  par- 
tial friends  is  safe  to  be  taken,  we  should  cultivate  a  correct 
judgment,  which,  like  the  grey  paint,  mixing  both  together, 
may  avoid  the  evil  and  secure  the  good." 
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DEATH,  AND  THE  VICTORY  OVER  DEATH. 

BY  THE"  REV.   ORVILLE  DEWEY. 

Oh  !  Death  ! — dark  hour  to  hopeless  unbelief !  hour  to 
which,  in  that  creed  of  despair,  no  hour  shall  succeed  !  be- 
ing's last  hour  !  to  whose  appaling  darkness,  even  the 
shadows  of  an  avenging  retribution  were  brightness  and  re- 
lief! Death!  what  art  thou  to  the  Christian's  assurance? 
Great  hour  of  answer  to  life's  prayer — great  hour  that  shall 
break  asunder  the  bond  of  life's  mystery — hour  of  release 
from  life's  burden — hour  of  reunion  with  the  loved  and 
lost — what  mighty  hopes  hasten  to  their  fulfilment  in  thee  ! 
What  longings,  what  aspirations, — breathed  in  the  still 
night,  beneath  the  silent  stars — what  dread  emotions  of 
curiosity — what  deep  meditations  of  joy, — what  hallowed 
imaginings  of  never  experienced  purity  and  bliss — what 
possibilities  shadowing  forth  of  unspeakable  realities  to  the 
soul,  all  verge  to  their  consummation  in  thee  !  Oh  !  Death  ! 
the  Christian's  death  !  what  art  thou,  but  the  gate  of  life, 
the  portal  of  heaven,  the  threshold  of  Eternity  ! 

Thanks  be  to  God — let  us  say  it,  Christians  !  in  the  com- 
forting words  of  holy  scripture — "Thanks  be  to  God  who 
giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !" 
What  hope  can  be  so  precious  as  the  hope  in  him  ?  What 
emblems  can  speak  to  bereaved  affection,  or  to  dying  frailty, 
like  those  emblems  at  once  of  suffering  and  triumph,  which 
proclaim  a  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  which  proclaim  that 
Jesus  the  forerunner,  has  passed  through  death  to  Immortal 
Life  1  Well,  that  the  great  truth  should  be  signalized  and 
sealed  upon  our  hearts  in  holy  rites  !  Well,  that  amidst 
mortal  changes  and  hastening  to  the  tomb,  we  should,  from 
time  to  time,  set  up  an  altar,  and  say,  "  by  this  heaven- 
ordained  token,  do  we  know  that  we  shall  live  forever  !" 
God  grant  the  fulfilment  of  this  great  hope — What  matter  all 
things  beside  ?— God  grant  the  fulfilment  of  this  great  hope 
through  Jesus  Christ ! 
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TO  A  LADY  SINGING  AT  CHURCH. 

BY    ALONZO    LEWIS. 

The  purest  joy  a  soul  can  feel  upon  this  earthly  sod, 
Is  that  which  bears  its  hopes  away  in  worship  of  its  God ; 
'Tis  then  that  distance,  time  and  space  no  more  existence  know, 
But  all  as  friends  and  brethren  meet — the  mighty  and  the  low. 

The  song  ascends  with  cadence  sweet,  far  through  the  bright  blue  air  : 
And  upward  like  a  seraph  soars  to  meet  its  Maker  there ; 
Wafted  on  wings  of  faith,  around  the  burning  throne  it  floats, 
And  mingles  in  its  ecstacy  with  heaven's  seraphic  notes. 

When  woman's  voice  aloud  is  heard  her  thanks  to  God  to  pour, 
Though  always  worthy  of  our  love,  we  love  her  then  the  more; 
Not  far  removed  at  first  from  those  who  nearest  wake  his  praise, 
Still  nearer  do  our  souls  approach  when  hymns  of  joy  we  raise. 

Sing  on,  sweet  warbler,  till  that  frame  shall  sink  with  "  dust  to  dust," 
And  that  pure  voice  at  last  be  merged  in  voices  of  the  just; 
The  joy  which  now  is  breathed  on  earth  shall  trebly  then  be  thine, 
Heightened,  and  purified,  and  blest,  in  harmony  divine. 


THE  DAY  WAS  BRIGHT  AND  BEAUTIFUL. 

The  day  was  bright  and  beautiful — 

The  boys  to  play  had  gone — 
Save  one,  who  sat  beside  the  door, 

Dejected  and  alone  : 
And  as  the  tone  of  merry  sport 

Came  faintly  to  his  ear, 
He  sighed,  and  from  his  swelling  lids 

He  brushed  the  falling  tear. 

His  little  heart  was  rent  with  pain — 

He  could  not  join  their  play  ; 
He  could  not  run  about  the  fields, 

And  by  the  brook  side  stray, 
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The  rolling  hoop — the  bounding  ball — 
The  kite  borne  by  the  wind — 

The  acorn  hunt — were  naught  to  him  ; 
For  he,  alas  !  was  blind. 

He  could  not  see  the  setting  sun, 

And  watch  the  glowing  skies, 
The  beauty  of  the  moon  and  stars 

Fell  not  upon  his  eyes. 
The  rainbow  when  it  spanned  the  clouds 

Was  lost  unto  his  sight — 
And  waving  woods,  and  sparkling  streams- 

For  all  to  him  was  night ! 

These  truths  came  fresh  into  his  mind, 

While  sitting  thus  apart ; 
No  wonder  that  the  tear  drop  fell. 

And  heavy  was  his  heart. 
Ah,  little  did  the  youthful  throng, 

Whose  hearts  were  full  of  joy, 
Reflect  upon  the  lonely  state 

Of  that  poor,  sightless  boy  ! 


THE  BROTHERS. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

Two  brothers,  Barons  of  Wermb,  had  become  devotedly 
attached  to  a  young  girl  in  Werther,  neither  being  aware  of 
the  passion  of  the  other.  Each  loved  with  his  whole  soul, 
and  with  each  it  was  a  first  attachment.  She  was  beautiful, 
gentle,  and  intelligent.  The  passion  of  both  the  young  men 
was  continually  increasing  in  strength,  while  neither  was 
aware  of  his  misfortune  in  having  a  brother  for  a  rival. 
Neither  was  induced  to  make  an  untimely  declaration,  and 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  state  of  the  other's  feelings,  until 
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the  occurrence  of  an  unexpected    event   suddenly  revealed 
the  secret  attachment  of  both. 

But  before  that  period  had  arrived,  love,  that  most  over- 
powering of  all  passions,  whose  victims  are  scarcely  out- 
numbered by  those  of  hatred,  had  gained  so  deep  a  mastery 
over  the  hearts  of  both,  that  neither  thought  it  possible  for 
himself  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  feelings  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  other. 

The  object  of  this  mutual  attachment,  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  misery  of  their  trying  situation,  and  dieading  to  see  the 
unhapiness  of  either,  could  not  compel  herself  to  declare  a 
preference,  and  submitted  her  fate  to  the  decision  of  their 
brotherly  affection. 

At  length,  gaining  command  of  his  feelings,  in  the  strug- 
gle between  passion  and  duty,  a  subjection  which  theorists 
often  reason  so  erroneously,  and  on  which  the  practical 
man  frequently  finds  so  difficult  to  decide,  the  elder  Baron 
addressed  his  brother. 

"  I  know  that  you  deeply  and  truly  love  the  object  of  my 
own  devoted  admiration ;  I  inquire  not  in  whose  favor  the 
claim  would  be  decided,  if  it  depended  on  the  question, 
which  of  us  had  felt  the  earliest  attachment.  Remain  here 
— I  will  flee  from  her — I  will  travel  over  the  world,  and  en- 
deavor to  forget  her.  If  I  can  accomplish  this,  my  brother, 
let  her  be  yours  ;  and  may  God  bless  you  both  ! — but  if  I 
fail  I  must  return — you  must  then  tear  yourself  away,  and 
succeed  me  in  the  trial." 

He  left  Germany,  and  went  to  Holland,  but  the  image  of 
the  loved  one  was  with  him  still  Away  from  that  sky 
which  was  above  his  home,  away  from  that  land  which  held 
his  only  source  of  happiness,  he  could  not  live.  He  languish- 
ed in  misery,  drooping  and  fading  like  the  Asiatic  plant 
which  the  European  removes,  and  endeavors  to  rear  in  arid 
soil,  deprived  of  the  sunbeams  which  were  its  life.  He 
reaches  Amsterdam,  and  is  soon  laid  prostrate  by  a  raging 
fever.  In  the  dreams  of  delirium  the  loved  one  is  ever 
before  him — he  must,  return  or  die.  The  physicians  are 
alarmed,  and  feel  that  her  presence  can  alone  prolong  his 
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life.  He  commences  his  return,  pale,  worn,  emaciated  to  a 
skeleton — he  reaches  his  native  land,  a  fearful  example  of 
that  wasting  power,  with  which  the  mind  destroys  the  body. 
He  staggers  to  his  brother's  house,  and  is  in  the  presence 
of  his  beloved. 

"  Brother,  I  am  here,  God  knows  how  much  my  heart 
has  striven — but  I  can  do  no  more," — and  he  fell  senseless 
into  the  arms  of  the  young  girl. 

His  brother  evinced  a  no  less  noble  spirit — he  did  not 
falter  in  this  emergency.  In  a  few  weeks  his  preparations 
were  completed  and  he  was  ready  to  depart. 

"Brother,  you  went  with  your  sufferings  to  Holland;  I 
shall  endeavor  to  bear  mine  to  a  greater  distance.  Do  not 
lead  her  to  the  altar  until  I  write  to  you — my  brotherly  af- 
fection imposes  on  you  only  that  condition.  If  I  can  gain 
the  victory  over  myself,  let  her  be  yours,  and  may  God  bless 
your  love.  If  I  cannot — then  let  heaven  judge  between  us  ! 
Farewell.  Take  this  sealed  packet,  and  do  not  open  it  until 
I  am  far  from  you.     I  am  going  to  Batavia." 

He  sprang  into  the  carriage,  and  left  the  pair  bowed 
down  in  an  agony  of  sorrow.  In  greatness  of  soul  he  had. 
surpassed  his  brother ;  and  they  could  not  but  love  his  mag- 
nanimity, and  mourn  the  necessity  which  separated  them 
from  a  being  so  generous  and  noble.  The  sound  of  the  de- 
parting wheels  smote  on  their  hearts  like  a  peal  of  thunder. 
The  poor  girl — but  no  ! — let  us  wait  until  the  end. 

The  packet  was  opened.  It  contained  a  will  drawn  in 
due  form,  giving  to  his  brother  all  the  property  which  he 
possesed  in  Germany,  in  case  he  never  should  return. 

Already  the  generous  youth  was  far  from  home.  He  em- 
barked on  board  a  Dutch  ship,  and  arrived  without  accident 
at  Batavia,  from  whence,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks, 
he  sent  the  following  letter  to  his  brother : 

"  Here,  in  this  distant  land,  when  I  offer  to  the  Almighty, 
my  prayers,  and  blessings,  I  think  of  you  and  our  unfortunate 
love,  with  the  feelings  of  a  martyr.  My  unaccustomed  sit- 
uation— the  new  scenes  which  surround  me,  have  expanded 
my  soul.     Heaven  has  vouchsafed  me  strength  to  make  the 
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greatest  sacrifice  to  friendship.  She  is  thine.  My  God  !  I 
have  shed  a  tear ;  it  is  the  last.  I  have  succeeded  in  my 
self  conquest ;  she  is  thy  wife.  Brother,  if  I  was  destined 
to  possess  her,  I  cannot  believe  that  she  would  have  been 
happy  with  me.  But  if  she  should  ever  think  that  she 
might  have  been — brother,  brother,  that  would  weigh  heavily 
on  thy  soul.  Forget  not  at  what  price  she  might  have  been 
purchased  for  thee — that  wife.  Let  thy  bearing  towards 
her  be  ever  like  that  which  is  now  dictated  by  thy  youthful 
love.  Look  upon  her  as  a  precious  legacy  from  a  brother 
whom  you  will  behold  no  more.  Do  not  inform  me  of  your 
wedding  day  ;  for  my  wounds  are  still  bleeding ;  but  write 
me  when  it  is  past.  The  power  which  has  been  given  me 
to  make  this  sacrifice,  is  to  me  a  certain  pledge  that  God 
will  not  abandon  me  in  this  land  of  strangers." 

The  marriage  was  performed ;  a  year  of  happiness  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  then,  the  youug  wife  died.  In  her  last  moments 
she  disclosed  a  terrible  and  fearful  secret,  which  till  then 
had  never  escaped  her  soul.  She  had  most  loved  the  absent 
brother  ! 

The  two  Barons  are  yet  living.  The  elder  is  still  in  Ger- 
many, and  has  been  married  to  a  second  wife.  The  young- 
er has  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  peace  for  which  he 
sought.  He  has  made  a  vow  never  to  be  married,  and  he 
has  kept  it. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVORITE  CHILD. 

O  sweet  be  thy  sleep  in  the  land  of  the  grave, 

My  dear  little  angel,  for  ever — 
For  ever — oh,  no  !  let  not  man  be  a  slave, 

His  hopes  from  existence  to  sever. 
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Though  cold  be  thy  clay  where  thou  pillow 'st  thy  head, 

In  the  dark  silent  mansions  of  sorrow, 
The  spring  shall  return  to  thy  low  narrow  bed, 

Like  the  beams  of  the  day-star  to-morrow. 

The  flower  stem  shall  bloom  like  thy  sweet  seraph  form, 

Ere  the  spoiler  has  nipt  thee  in  blossom, 
When  thou  shrunk  from  the  scowl  of  the  dark  winter  storm, 

And  nestled  thee  close  to  that  bosom. 

O,  still  I  behold  thee,  all  lovely  in  death, 

Reclined  on  the  lap  of  thy  mother, 
When  the  tear  trickled  bright,  when  the  short  stifled  breath, 

Told  how  dear  ye  were  aye  to  each  other. 

My  child,  thou  art  gone  to  the  home  of  thy  rest, 

Where  suffering  no  longer  can  harm  thee, 
Where  the  songs  of  the  good,  where  the  hymns  of  the  blest, 

Through  an  endless  existence  shall  charm  thee. 

While  he,  thy  fond  parent  must,  sighing  sojourn, 
Through  the  dire  desert  regions  of  sorrow — 

Oe'r  the  hope  and  misfortune  of  living  to  mourn, 
And  sigh  for  this  life's  latest  morrow. 


SISTER  !    SINCE  I  MET  THEE  LAST. 

Sister  !  since  I  met  thee  last, 
O'er  thy  brow  a  change  hath  passed  ; 
In  the  softness  of  thine  eyes 
Deep  and  still  a  shadow  lies ; 
From  thy  voice  there  thrills  a  tone 
Never  to  my  childhood  known ; 
Through  thy  soul  a  storm  hath  moved, — 
Gentle  sister  !  thou  hast  loved  ! 
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Yes  !  thy  varying  cheek  hath  caught 
Hours  too  bright  from  troubled  thought 
Far  along  the  wandering  stream, 
Thou  art  followed  by  a  dream  : 
In  the  woods  and  valleys  lone. 
Music  haunts  thee,  not  thine  own, 
Wherefore  fall  thy  tears  like  rain? 
Sister  !  thou  hast  loved  in  vain  !     x 

Tell  me  not  the  tale,  my  flower  : 
On  my  bosom  pour  that  shower  ; — 
Tell  me  not  of  kind  thoughts  wasted, 
Tell  me  not  of  young  hopes  blasted ; 
Bring  not  forth  one  burning  word, 
Let  thy  heart  no  more  be  stirred ! 
Home  alone  can  give  thee  rest, — 
Weep,  sweet  sister,  on  my  breast ! 


FORGET  NOT  ME. 

When  thy  lovely  form  is  kneeling, 

Forget  not  me ; 
When  at  eve  thy  prayer  is  stealing, 

Forget  not  me ; 
When  thine  eye  is  fondly  beaming, 
And  the  burning  tears  are  streaming, 
When  thy  soul  of  Heaven  is  dreaming, 

Forget  not  me. 

When  the  light  of  day  is  fading, 

Forget  not  me ; 
And  the  shades  of  night  are  speeding, 

Forget  not  me ; 
When  the  world  is  deeply  sleeping, 
And  the  gentle  streams  are  weeping, 
When  soft  dreams  on  thee  are  creeping, 

Forget  not  me. 
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EUPHEMIA  HEVV1T. 

BY    THE    ETTRICK     SHEPHERD. 

Mr.  David  Hunter,  only  son  of  the  farmer  of  Clunkeigh, 
once  told  me  one  of  the  strangest  stories  I  ever  heard, 
though  many  I  have  dragged  together.  He  said  he  went 
to  court  a  very  dear  and  lovely  girl,  Phernie  Hewit,  and 
spent  about  three  hours  with  her  in  the  fondest  endear- 
ment :  kissed  her,  shook  hands,  and  left  her  about  two 
o'clock  on  a  winter  morning.  He  said  he  was  sometimes 
whistling  a  tune  to  himself;  for,  like  me,  he  sawed  a  good 
deal  on  the  fiddle ;  but  he  was  all  the  way  thinking,  and 
thinking  of  Phernie,  and  whether  he  would  take  her  home 
to  his  father's  house,  or  get  a  cottage  of  his  own  built  on 
the  farm ;  when  behold  !  after  he  was  almost  close  to  his 
father's  house,  and  had  walked  about  three  miles  and  a 
half,  he  met  with  Phernie  coming  leisurely  to  meet  him, 
with  her  gown-skirt  drawn  over  her  lovely  chesnut  locks, 
as  she  always  had  when  she  went  out  to  the  courting. 

'Mercy  on  us,  Phernie!'  exclaimed  he,  'but  ye  surely 
are  keen  o'  the  courting  the  night,  when  ye' re  come  a' 
the  gate  here  for  another  bush  at  it.' 

'  I  forgot  two  things,'  said  she,  '  and  as  I  kenned  we 
were  never  to  meet  again,  I  couldna  part  wi'  you  with- 
out telling  you,  in  the  first  place,  you  are  never  to  gang 
back  to  Auchenvew  again  to  the  courting,  for  the  things  are 
no  a'  right  there.' 

'  What's  wrang  about  Auchenvew,  Phernie  V 

'  O  your  Margaret's  no  just  as  she  should  be,  poor 
woman ;  an'  I'm  very  sorry  for  her ;  but  ye  mamma  gang 
back  again,  else  ye'er  sure  to  get  o'er  the  finger's  ends.' 

'  Now,  Phernie,  that's  sheer  jealousy,  for  which  I  am 
sure  you  have  little  reason.' 

'  O,  I  dare  say  you  gaed  for  her  for  an  hour  or  twa's 
diversion: — but  you  did  gang;    and    mind  you're  not  to  do 
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;  Weel,  me  dear  woman.  I  gie  you  my  word  of  honor 
that  I  never  shall  gang  back  to  the  courting  again.  But, 
Phemie,  what  was  it  that  you  said  about  us  never  meeting 
again  V 

'  O,  yes  we'll  meet  again :  but  I'll  be  dead  before  then  ! 
and  my  principal  errand  here  this  morning  was  to  get  your 
blessing;  for  when  you  kissed  me  and  parted  with  me,  you 
did  not  say,  'God  bless  you,  Phemie!'  which  you  never 
neglected  before,  since  ever  we  met.  Now,  I  could  not  part 
with  you  without  your  blessing.' 

'  I  dinna  understand  you  this  morning,  Phemie.  We  are 
never  to  meet  again.  And  you  are  to  be  dead  before  we 
meet  again.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Remember 
you  are  engaged  to  meet  me  on  the  seventh  of  next  month, 
at  the  easternmost  tree  of  the  Grennan  Wood.' 

'Well,  I'll  meet  you  there.' 

'  Well,  God  bless  you  my  dear  girl ;  and  I'm  sure  I  give 
that  blessing  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.' 

'  David  stretched  out  his  hand  to  sieze  hers,  to  draw  her 
to  him,  and  kiss  her.  There  was  no  hand,  and  no  Phemie 
there  !  He  wheeled  round  and  round,  and  called  her  name. 
'  Phemie  !  Phemie  He  wit !  My  dear  woman,  what's  come 
o'  you,  or  where  are  ye?'  But  he  ran  with  all  his  speed, 
and  called  in  vain  :  there  was  no  Phemie  to  be  seen  nor 
heard.  He  stood  in  breathless  astonishment,  recommending 
himself  to  all  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  then  saying  audibly, 
'  The  mercy  and  grace  of  Heaven  be  around  me  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  I  have  seen  my  dear  Phemie' s  wrath  ?  No,  it 
is  impossible ;  for  it  looked  and  spoke  so  like  her  sweet  self 
— it  could  not  be  a  spirit.  But  there  was  something  very 
mysterious  about  her  this  morning  in  following  me  so  far ; 
nay,  in  outwalking  me,  meeting  me,  and  uttering  the  words 
she  did.  But  it  was  herself,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  and 
she  has  given  me  the  slip  in  a  most  unaccountable  man- 
ner.' 

'  David  went  home  and  awakened  his  youngest  sister, 
Mary,  who  gave  him  something  to  drink,  but  he  could  not 
speak  an  intelligible  sentence  to  her,  and  she  thought  he  was 
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either  drunk  or  very  ill,  and  sat  up  with  him  till  day.  He  slept 
none,  but  sighed,  moaned,  and  turned  himself  in  the  bed ; 
and  he  continued  thoughtful  and  ill  for  several  days ;  but  at 
length  he  arose  and  went  about  his  father's  business.  This 
visionary  courting  night  was  on  the  28th  of  January,  and 
the  lovers  were  engaged  to  meet  on  the  7th  of  the  next 
month,  at  their  trysting-tree. 

1  Now  the  families  of  the  lovers  were  not  on  very  good 
terms  ;  they  were,  I  believe,  rather  adverse  to  one  another. 

'  Well,  the  7th  of  the  month  came,  and  David  attended 
punctually  at  the  hour.  He  had  not  sat  a  minute  and  a 
half,  until  Phemie  came,  with  the  skirt  of  her  frock  round 
her  head  as  usual. 

'  Come  away,  Phemie !  you  are  true  to  your  word  as 
ever,'  said  he. 

'  Yes,  you  see  I  have  come  as  I  promised ;  for  I  would 
not  break  my  tryste  with  you  ;  but  I  have  a  very  short  time 
to  stay.' 

'  Well,  come  and  sit  under  my  plaid,  for  the  time  that  you 
have  to  stay,  my  dear  lassie,  and  let  me  caress  you ;  for  I 
have  had  heavy  thoughts  and  sad  misgivings  about  you 
since  I  last  saw  you.' 

'  No,  I  cannot  come  under  your  plaid,  nor  court  to-night, 
for  reasons  that  you  will  soon  come  to  know.  But  I  came 
principally  to  inform  you  that  you  are  not  to  come  back  to 
court  me  till  I  send  you  word,  or  come  and  tell  you  myself, 
yes,  I  think  I'll  come  and  tell  you  myself  and  then  you  are 
safe  to  come.' 

'  You  cannot  come  under  my  plaid ;  I  must  not  come  to 
court  you  again  until  you  come  and  tell  me  to  do  so  !  Will 
you  really  come  and  tell  me  that  I  must  come  and  woo  you, 
Phemie  ?  Phemie,  my  dear  !  there  is  a  mystery  about  you 
of  late  that  I  cannot  comprehend.' 

'  David  was  looking  down  to  the  ground  at  this  moment, 
pondering  on  the  words  of  his  beloved ;  and  when  he 
looked  up  again  he  saw  Phemie  gliding  away  from  him. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  pursued,  calling  her  name  in  a 
sort  of  loud   whisper  :    but  she  continued  to  fly  on ;    and, 
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minister's  house  by  the  back  gate  that  led  through  the  kirk- 
yard.  David's  eyes  were  opened;  he  saw  at  once  the 
elegant  and  genteel  minister  had  seduced  his  sweetheart's 
affections  ;  and  he  now  conceived  that  he  understood  all 
her  demeanor,  and  every  thing  she  had  said  to  him.  So 
he  rushed  into  the  kitchen  :  there  were  two  servant  girls  in  it, 
and  he  asked  them,  with  a  voice  of  fury,  where  Phemie  was  ? 

'  Now,  I  must  tell,  that  this  parson  had  got  a  bad  word 
with  some  young  ladies,  both  married  and  unmarried  ;  and 
though  for  my  part  I  never  believed  a  word  of  it,  yet  the 
report  spread,  which  weaned  the  parson's  congregation  from 
him,  all  save  a  few  gentlemen  who  came  to  dine  at  the 
manse  every  Sunday.  David  was  perfectly  enraged  ;  for  he 
perceived  his  road  straight  before  him. 

'  Where  is  Phemie  V  cried  he. 

'  What  Phemie?'  said  the  one  girl ;  '  What  Phemie']'  said 
the  other. 

'  Why !  Phemie  He  wit,'  cried  he,  fiercely.  '  I  know 
how  matters  are  going  on ;  so  you  need  not  make  any  of 
your  confounded  pretences  of  ignorance  to  me.  I  followed 
her  in  here  this  minute ;  so  tell  me  instantly  where  she  is, 
or  bring  your  master  to  answer  to  me.' 

'Phemie  He  wit !'  said  the  one  girl;  'Phemie  He  wit!' 
said  the  other.  And  with  that  one  of  them  (Sarah  Robson) 
ran  ben  to  the  minister,  and  said,  '  For  God's  sake,  sir, 
come  but  an'  speak  to  Mr.  David  Hunter ;  he  is  come  in 
raving  mad,  and  asking  for  Phemie  Hewitt,  and  seems  to 
think  that  you  have  her  concealed  in  the  house.' 

'  Mr.  Nevison,  with  all  his  usual  suavity  of  manners, 
came  into  the  kitchen,  asked  Mr.  Hunter  how  he  was,  and 
how  his  father  and  sisters  were. 

'  I'm  no  that  ill,  sir  ;  I  hae  nae  grit  reason  to  complain 
o'  ony  things  or  ony  body  excepting  you.  Where  is  my 
sweetheart,  sir?  I  followed  her  in  here  this  minute,  and  if 
ye  dinna  gie  her  up  to  me,  I'll  burn  the  house  aboon  your 
head/ 
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1  Your  sweetheart,  Mr.  David  1  Whom  do  you  mean  ! 
Is  it  one  of  my  servant  girls,  for  there  is  no  other  woman  in 
the  house,  to  my  knowledge  V 

'  No,  sir,  it  is  Phemie  He  wit  that  I  want — my  own  Phe- 
mie  Hewit — my  betrothed  !  I  followed  her  in  here  at  your 
back  gate  this  instant,  and  I  insist  on  seeing  her.' 

'  Phemie  Hewit !'  exclaimed  the  two  servant  girls  ;  '  Phe- 
mie Hewit !'  exclaimed  the  minister.  '  My  dear  sir,  you 
are  raving,  and  out  of  your  senses ;  there  was  but  one 
Phemie  Hewit  whom  I  knew  in  all  this  country,  the  mer- 
chant's daughter  of  Thornhill,  and  she  is  dead,  and  was 
buried  here  within  six  paces  of  the  back  of  my  house,  the 
day  before  yesterday.' 

'  Come  now,  sir,  that  is  a  hoax  to  get  me  off,'  cried 
David,  in  a  loud  tone,  betwixt  laughing  and  crying.  '  That 
winna  do ;  tell  me  the  truth  at  aince.  That  is  ower  serious 
a  matter  to  joke  on ;  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven  and 
this  poor  heart,  tell  me  the  real  truth.' 

1 1  tell  you  the  real  truth,  Mr.  Hunter.  I  was  at  her 
funeral  myself,  and  laid  her  left  shoulder  into  the  grave, 
and  saw  engraved  in  gold  letters  on  the  coffin  lid,  '  Euphe- 
mia  Hewit,  aged  22.' 

'  About  the  beginning  of  May,  a  servant  came  posting  me 
on  horseback,  and  requested  me  to  go  and  see  Mr.  David 
Hunter,  who  was  very  poorly,  and  wished  particularly  to 
see  me.  I  obeyed  the  summons  with  alacrity,  and  found 
him  in  bed,  very  low  indeed.  He  desired  his  two  sisters  to 
go  out,  and  then,  taking  my  hand,  he  said, 

'  Now,  my  dear  friend,  my  time  is  come — the  time 
which  I  have  long  desired.  I  have  seen  my  Phemie  again 
to-day.' 

1  But  only  in  a  dream,  David,  I  am  sure.  Consider 
yourself  only  in  a  dream.' 

'  No,  I  was  wide  awake,  and  sensible  as  at  this  moment 
while  speaking  to  you.  The  door  was  standing  open,  to 
give  me  air.  I  was  all  alone,  which  you  know  I  chose 
mostly  to  be,  for  prayer  and  meditation,  when  in  glided  my 
Phemie,  with  the  train  of  her  grey  frock  drawn  over  her 
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lovely  locks.  I  had  no  thought,  no  remembrance  that  she 
was  dead.  It  was  impossible  to  think  so  ;  for  her  smile  was 
■  so  sweet;  so  heavenly,  even  more  beatific  than  I  had  ever 
seen  it,  and  her  complexion  was  that  of  the  pale  rose.  She 
threw  her  locks  back  from  each  cheek  with  her  left  hand, 
and  said, 

c  You  see  I  have  come  to  invite  you  as  I  promised,  David. 
Are  you  ready  to  meet  me  to-night  at  our  trysting-tree,  and 
at  the  usual  hour  V 

1 1  am  afraid,  my  beloved  Phemie,  that  I  shall  scarcely  be 
able  to  attend,'  said  I. 

'  Yes  but  you  will,'  said  she,  '  and  you  must  not  dis- 
appoint me,  for  I  will  await  your  arrival.'  And  with  a 
graceful  curtsy  and  a  smile  she  retired,  saying,  as  she  left 
the  room,  God  be  with  you  till  then,  David.' 

'  This  narrative  quite  confounded  me.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  either  act  or  think.  At  length  I  sat 
down  on  his  bedside,  and  took  his  hand  in  mine  ;  it  was 
worn  to  the  hand  of  a  skeleton.  I  felt  his  pulse;  that 
strong  and  manly  pulse  had  dwindled  into  a  mere  shiver, 
with  an  interval  every  seven  or  eight  strikes.  I  easily  per- 
ceived that  it  was  all  over  with  him. 

1  How  do  you  think  my  pulse  is  V  said  he. 
'The  pulse  is  not  amiss,'   said  I ;   '  but  you  may  depend 
on  Phemie' s  word.     You  will  meet  her  to-night  at  the  try  st- 
ing hour,   I  have  no  doubt  of  it.     When  is  your  trysting 
hour ;  for  I  think  you  may  rely  on  Phemie' s  word?' 

'  O  yes,  O  yes  !'  said  he.  \  Phemie  never  told  a  lie  in  her 
life,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  she  would  do  it  now. 
Let  me  have  your  prayers,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  have  your 
prayers  to  take  with  me,  and  I  will  trust  my  Redeemer  for 
the  rest.' 

'  These  were  the  last  words  he  uttered  in  this  life.' 
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TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

BY    MISS    CAMPBELL. 

All  hail,  thou  solitary  Star  ! 
To  me  how  dear  thy  dewy  ray, 
Which  kindly  streaming  from  afar, 
Illumes  a  pensive  wanderer's  way. 

By  this  sequestered  nameless  stream, 
Which  strays  the  lonely  valley  through, 
And  trembles  to  thy  fairy  beam, 
Thee,  and  the  tranquil  hour,  I  woo. 

For  while  beneath  thy  lovely  light, 
The  misty  mountains  round  me  rise. 
The  world  receding  leaves  my  sight, 
And  daring  fancy  mounts  the  skies. 

Forgetful  of  my  sorrows  here, 
Entranced,  I  muse  on  joys  to  come, 
And  far  above  thy  lucid  sphere, 
My  trembling  spirit  seeks  her  home. 

Then  sweetly  shine,  thou  evening  Star, 
And  long  with  dewy  radiance  pale, 
Beam  on  these  towering  hills  afar, 
And  light  this  solitary  vale. 


THE  TEAR  OF  REPENTANCE. 

There  is  a  tear  more  mildly  bright, 
More  dear  to  virtue's  eye, 
Than  all  the  glittering  orbs  of  light 
That  gem  the  evening  sky. 
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Its  cheering  lustre  gilds  the  gloom, 
When  life's  frail  bonds  are  riven, 
And  shows,  beyond  the  peaceful  tomb,, 
The  hope  of  bliss  in  Heaven. 

But  ne'er  shall  narrow  bigot  zeal 

Invite  its  splendor  forth, 

Nor  slaves  to  vice  and  folly  feel 

Its  sweetness  and  its  worth. 

But  ye  who  through  life's  devious  way 

Implore  the  mercy  given, 

For  you  shall  glow  with  brightest  ray 

The  hope  of  bliss  in  Heaven. 

Ye  who  but  raise  the  tearful  eye 
In  the  Redeemer's  name, 
To  you  His  grace  is  ever  nigh 
And  you  this  hope  may  claim. 
And  while  on  life's  tempestuous  sea, 
By  adverse  storms  we're  driven, 
May  faith  and  hope  exulting  see 
The  star  of  bliss  in  Heaven. 


TO  A  LADY  WITH  A  WREATH  OF  VIOLETS. 

BY    ISAAC    C    PRAY,    JR. 

The  star  shines  through  the  firmament, 
When  all  the  earth  is  dark  with  night, 

And  God  the  flower  to  earth  has  sent, 
To  shine  by  day  as  sweetly  bright. 

The  flowers  are  stars  to  earth  by  day, 
The  stars  are  flowers  to  Heaven  by  night, 

And  both  their  glorious  forms  display, 
The  lovely  earth  and  sky  to  light. 
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I  cannot  pluck  the  stars  from  Heaven, 
To  crown  thee  whom  I  fondly  love, 

But  offer  flowers  which  earth  has  given, 
Bright  emblems  of  the  stars  above. 


THE  ORPHAN  OF  CAREGGI. 

The  following  story  may  perhaps  serve  to  show  the  grateful  and  deli- 
cate turn  of  mind  possessed  by  the  Tuscan  Peasantry. 

One  day  as  I  was  walking  with  my  family  near  Careggi, 
we  saw  a  girl  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  watching 
a  flock  of  goats,  and  at  the  same  time  spinning  with  great 
diligence;  her  tattered  garment  bespoke  extreme  poverty, 
but  her  air  was  dignified  and  her  countenance  so  interest- 
ing, that  we  were  irresistibly  impelled  to  present  her  with 
two  or  three  cracie.  Joy  and  gratitude  instantly  animated 
her  fine  eyes,  while  to  onr  astonishment,  she  exclaimed  : 
"  Never  till  this  moment,  was  I  worth  so  much  money." 
Struck  by  her  manners,  we  inquired  her  name;  asking, 
likewise,  where  her  parents  lived.  "  My  name,"  replied  she, 
"  is  Theressa;  but  alas,  I  have  no  parents."  "  Who  then  takes 
care  of  you  ?"  "  The  Madonna."  "  But  who  brought  you 
up?"  "A  peasant  of  Valombrosa  ;  I  was  her  nurse-child  ; 
I  have  heard  her  say  my  parents  delivered  me  into  her  care, 
but  that  she  did  not  know  their  name.  As  I  grew  up,  she 
almost  starved  me ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  beat  me  so 
cruelly,  that  at  lenght  I  ran  away  from  her."  "  And  where 
do  you  live  now  ?"  "Yonder,  on  the  plain,  (pointing  to 
Yal  d'  Arno,)  I  have  luckily  found  a  mistress  who  feeds 
me  and  lets  me  sleep  in  her  barn,  this  is  her  flock."  "  And 
are  you  happy  now  ?"  "  Oh  !  yes,  very  happy — at  first,  to  be 
sure  'twas  lonesome  laying  in  the  barn  by  myself,  'tis  so  far 
from  the  house,  but  I  am  used  to  it  now,  and  indeed  I 
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have  not  much  time  for  sleep,  being  obliged  to  work  at  night 
when  I  come  home  ;  and  I  always  go  out  with  these  goats 
at  day-break  ;  however,  I  do  very  well,  for  I  get  plenty  of 
bread  and  grapes,  and  my  mistress  never  beats  me." 

Having  learned  thus  much,   we  presented  our  new  ac- 
quaintance with   a  paul ;    but  to  describe  the  ecstacy  this 
gift  produced  is  impossible — "now,  (cried  she,  when  a  flood 
of  tears  had  enabled  her  to  speak)  now  I  can  purchase  a 
corona — now  I  can  go  to  mass  and  petition  the  Madonna  to 
preserve  the  good  ladies  at  Careggi.     On  taking  leave   of 
this  grateful  girl,  we  desired  she  would  sometimes  pay  us  a 
visit,  but  to  our  surprise,  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  her 
again  until  the  day  before  our  departure  from  Careggi,  when 
it  appeared  that  immediately  after  her  interview  with  us,  she 
had  been  seized  with   the  natural   small-pox,   and  though 
unassisted  by  medicine,  air  and  low  living  had  at   length 
restored  her   to  health.     During  the  summer,  we  again  re- 
sided at  Careggi,  but  for  a  considerable  time  saw  nothing 
of  Theressa ;  one  day,   however,   we  observed  a  beautiful 
white  goat  browsing  near  our  gate,  on  opening  which  we 
observed  our  proteegee  with  her  whole  flock,    we  eagerly 
inquired  why  we  had  not  seen  her  before — "  I  was  fearful  of 
intruding,  (replied  she)  but  I  have  watched  you  at  a  dis- 
tance ladies  ever  since  your  return  ;  and  I  could  not  forbear 
coming  a  little  nearer  than  usual  to-day,  in  the  hope  that 
you  might  notice  me."     We  now  presented  her  with  a  scudo, 
and    entreated   that   she   would    sometimes   call    upon   us. 
"  No,  ladies,  (answered  the  scrupulous  girl)  I  am  not  proper- 
ly dressed  to  enter  your  doors  ;  but  with  the  money  you  have 
hindly  given  me  I  shall  immediately  purchase  a  stock  of  flax, 
and  then  if  I  should  have  health  to  work  very  hard,  I  may 
soon  be  able  by  selling  my  thread,  to  get  a  decent  apparel, 
and  wait  on  you  clothed  with  the  fruits  of  your  bounty," 
and  indeed  it  was  not  long  ere  we  had    the    pleasure  of 
seeing  her  coming  to  visit  us,  neatly  clad,  and  exhibiting  a 
picture  of  contentment. 
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THE    BLIND    FLOWER    GIRL'S    SONG. 

From  Bulwer's  li  Last  Days  of  Pompeii." 

Buy  my  flowers — O  buy,  I  pray, 

The  blind  girl  comes  from  afar ; 
If  the  earth  be  as  fair  as  I  hear  them  say, 

These  flowers  thy  children  are  ! 
Do  they  her  beauty  keep  ! 

They  are  fresh  from  her  lap,  I  know ; 
For  I  caught  them  fast  asleep 

In  her  arms  an  hour  ago, 
With  the  air  which  is  her  breath — 
Her  soft  and  delicate  breath — 

Over  them  murmuring  low  ! 

On  their  lip  her  sweet  kiss  lingers  yet, 
And  their  cheeks  with  tender  tears  are  wet, 
For  she  weeps — that  gentle  mother  weeps — 
(As  morn  and  night  her  watch  she  keeps, 
With  a  yearning  heart  and  a  passionate  care) 
To  see  the  young  things  grow  so  fair ; 

She  weeps — for  love  she  weeps, 
And  the  dews  are  the  tears  she  weeps, 

From  the  well  of  a  mother's  love  ! 
Ye  have  a  world  of  light, 

Where  love  in  the  lov'd  rejoices  ; 
But  the  the  blind  girl's  home  is  the  house  of  night, 

And  its  beings  are  empty  voices. 

As  one  in  the  realm  below, 

I  stand  by  the  steams  of  woe ; 

I  hear  the  vain  shadows  glide, 

I  feel  their  soft  breath  at  my  side, 

And  I  thirst  the  lov'd  forms  to  see, 
And  I  stretch  my  fond  arms  around, 
And  I  catch  but  shapeless  sound, 

For  the  living  are  ghosts  to  me. 

Come  buy  ! — come  buy  ! — 
Hark  !  how  the  sweet  things  sigh, 
(For  they  have  a  voice  like  ours) 
"  The  breath  of  the  Blind  Girl  closes 
The  leaves  of  the  saddening  roses — 
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We  are  tender,  we  sons  of  light, 
We  shrink  from  this  child  of  night ; 
From  the  grasp  of  the  Blind  Girl  free  us ; 
We  yearn  for  the  eyes  that  see  us ; — 
We  are  for  the  night  too  gay, 
In  your  eyes  we  behold  the  day — 
O  buy — O  buy  the  flower's  !" 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  A  SON;S  ALBUM. 

BY  MRS,  ESTHER  COPLEY. 

My  boy  demands  a  mother's  lay 

About  connubial  bliss, 
And  could  her  wishes  guide  his  way, 

He  should  not  steer  amiss. 

Then  when,  dear  boy,  to  bless  your  cot, 

You  seek  some  kindred  mind 
To  share  your  worse  and  better  lot 

In  tenderest  union  joined — 

First  in  attractions  be  the  grace 

Of  genuine  piety : 
A  heart  that  finds  a  resting  place 

On  things  above  the  sky. 

That  daily  draws  down  strenght  divine 

To  walk  in  duty's  path, 
And  tramples  on  the  world  and  sin 

By  overcoming  faith. 

Let  temper  gentle  be  and  mild, 

Yet  generous  and  sincere, 
No  wayward  gloom,  no  passions  wild, 

No  dark  reserves  be  there. 
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Next  let  the  humble  charms  attend 

Of  household  industry, 
Skill  that  can  taste  and  comfort  blend, 

With  wise  economy. 

For  person — whether  short  or  tall, 

Hair,  color,  and  the  rest 
Are  trifles — beauty  after  all 

Is — that  which  you  like  best. 

A  placid  brow,  a  sparkling  eye, 

Which  be  it  black  or  blue, 
By  sorrow  dimmed,  or  bright  with  joy, 

Looks  ever  kind  on  you. 

A  purse  I  would  not  quite  disdain 

Nor  greatly  care  about  it, 
Well,  if  it  comes  by  honest  gain, 

If  not,  why  do  without  it. 

And  should  the  maid  you  choose  and  love? 

Consent  to  bless  your  life, 
And  still  in  joy  and  sorrow  prove 

A  fond  and  faithful  wife — 

Then  let  the  world  go  as  it  will, 
Let  hollow  friends  forsake  you, 

You  both  may  be  as  happy  still 
As  love  and  peace  can  make  you. 

Bliss  dwells  not  in  the  world's  gay  round 
Of  pride,  and  pomp,  and  pother ; 

Then  seek  it  where  it  may  be  found, 
In  God,  and  one  another. 
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MY  MOTHER'SWOICE. 

My  mother's  voice  !  I  hear  it  now, 
I  feel  her  hand  upon  my  brow, 

As  when,  in  heartfelt  joy, 
She  raised  her  evening  hymn  of  praise, 
And  called  down  blessings  on  the  days 

Of  her  beloved  boy. 

My  mother's  voice  !  I  hear  it  now, 
Her  hand  is  on  my  burning  brow, 

As  in  that  early  hour, 
When  fever  throbbed  in  all  my  veins, 
And  that  kind  hand  first  soothed  my  pains, 

With  healing  power. 

My  mother's  voice  !  it  sounds  as  when 
She  read  to  me  of  holy  men, 

The  Patriarchs  of  old : 
And  gazing  downward  in  my  face, 
.She  seemed  each  infant  thought  to  trace 

My  dark  eye  told  ! 

It  comes — when  thoughts  unhallowed  throng, 
Woven  in  sweet  deceptive  song — 

And  whispers  round  my  heart, 
And  when  at  eve  it  rose  on  high, 
I  hear  and  think  that  she  is  nigh, 

And  they  depart. 

Though  round  my  heart  all,  all  beside 
The  voice  of  Friendship,  Love,  had  died; 

That  voice  would  linger  there ; 
As  when  soft  pillowed  on  her  breast, 
Its  tones  first  lulled  my  infant  rest, 

Or,  rose  in  prayer. 
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THE  THREE  ^DYICES. 

AN    IRISH    MORAL    TALE. 

The  stories  current  among  the  Irish  peasantry  are  not 
very  remarkable  for  the  inculcation  of  any  moral  lesson, 
although  numberless  are  the  legends  related  of  pious  and 
'good  people,'  the  saints  and  the  fairies,  The  following 
tale  of  the  Three  Advices  is  the  only  one  of  a  moral  char- 
acter which  I  remember  to  have  heard.  It  was  told  to  me 
by  a  professional  story-teller,  whose  diction  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  preserve,  although  his  soubriquet  of  '  Paddreen 
Trelah,'  or  Paddy  the  Vagabond,  from  his  wandering  life, 
was  not  a  part.icula.rly  appropriate  title  for  a  moralist.  The 
tale  is  certainly  very  ancient,  and  has  probably  found  its 
way  into  Ireland  from  Wales,  as  it  appears  to  be  an  ampli- 
fication of  a  Bardic  '•  Traid  of  Wisdom.' 

There  once  came,  what  of  late  happened  so  often  in 
Ireland,  a  hard  year.  When  the  crops  failed,  there  was 
beggary  and  misfortune  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other.  At  that  time  many  poor  people  had  to  quit  the 
country  from  want  of  employment,  and  through  the  high 
price  of  provisions.  Among  others,  John  Carson  was  under 
the  necessity  of  going  over  to  England,  to  try  if  he  could 
get  work ;  and  of  leaving  his  wife  and  family  behind  him, 
begging  for  a  bite  and  a  sup  up  and  down,  and  trusting  to 
the  charity  of  good  Christians. 

John  was  a  smart  young  fellow,  handy  at  any  work,  from 
the  bay-field  to  the  stable,  and  willing  to  earn  the  bread  he 
ate ;  and  he  was  soon  engaged  by  a  gentleman.  The  Eng- 
lish are  mighty  strict  upon  Irish  servants ;  he  was  to  have 
twelve  guineas  a  year  wages,  but  the  money  was  not  to  be 
paid  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  he  was  to  forfeit  the 
entire  twelve  guineas  in  the  lump,  if  he  misconducted  him- 
self in  any  way  within  the  twelve  months.  John  Carson  was 
to  be  sure  upon  his  best  behavior,  and  conducted  himself  in 
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every  particular  so  well  for  the  whole  time,  there  was  no 
faultingjiim  late  or  early,  and  the  wages  were  fairly  his. 

The  term  of  his  agreement  being  expired,  he  determined 
on  returning  home,  notwithstanding  his  master  who  had  a 
great  regard  for  him,  pressed  him  to  remain,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  treatment 

'  No  reason  in  life,  sir,'  said  John  ;  l  you've  been  a  good 
master  and  a  kind  master  to  me ;  the  Lord  spare  you  over 
your  family  ;  but  I  left  a  wife  and  two  small  children  of  my 
own  at  home,  after  me  in  Ireland,  and  your  honor  would 
never  wish  to  keep  me  from  them  entirely.  The  wife  and 
children.' 

1  Well,  John,'  said  the  gentleman,  '  you  have  earned  your 
twelve  guinies,  and  you  have  been,  in  every  respect,  so  good 
a  servant,  that,  if  you  are  agreeable,  I  intend  giving  you 
what  is  worth  the  twelve  guineas  ten  times  over,  in  place  of 
your  wages.  But  you  shall  have  your  choice — will  you  take 
what  I  offer,  on  my  word  V 

John  saw  no  reason  to  think  that  his  master  was  jesting 
with  him,  or  was  insincere  in  making  the  offer ;  and,  there- 
fore, after  slight  consideration,  told  him  that  he  agreed  to 
take  for  his  wages  whatever  he  would  advise,  whether  it 
was  the  twelve  guineas  or  not. 

'  Then  listen  attentively  to  my  words,'  said  the  gentleman. 

First — I  would  teach  you  this — '  Never  to  take  a  bye  road 
when  you  have  the  high  way.' 

'  Secondly' — '  Take  heed  not  to  lodge  in  the  house  where 
an  old  man  is  married  to  a  young  woman.' 

'  And  Thirdly' — i  Remember  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.' 

'  These  are  the  three  advices  I  would  pay  you  with ;  and 
they  are  in  value  far  beyond  any  gold  ;  however,  here  is  a 
guinea  for  your  travelling  charges,  and  two  cakes,  one  of 
which  you  must  give  to  your  wife,  and  the  other  you  must 
not  eat  yourself  until  you  have  done  so,  and  I  charge  you  to 
be  careful  of  them.' 

It  was  not  without  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  John 
Carson  that  he  was  made  to  accept  mere  words  for  wages, 
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or  could  be  persuaded  that  they  were  more  precious  than 
golden  guineas.  His  faith  in  his  master  was,  however,  so 
strong,  that  he  at  length  became  satisfied. 

John  set  out  for  Ireland  the  next  morning  early;  but  he 
had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  overtook  two  pedlars  who 
were  travelling  the  same  way.  He  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  them,  and  found  them  a  pair  of  merry  fellows, 
who  proved  excellent  company  on  the  road.  Now,  it  hap- 
pened, towards  the  end  of  their  day's  journey,  when  they 
were  all  tired  with  walking,  that  they  came  to  a  wood, 
through  which  there  was  a  path  that  shortened  the  distance, 
to  the  town  they  were  going  towards,  by  twro  miles.  The 
pedlars  advised  John  to  go  with  them  through  the  wood  ; 
but  he  refused  to  leave  the  highway,  telling  them,  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  meet  them  again  at  a  certain  house  in 
the  town  where  travellers  put  up.  John  was  willing  to  try 
the  worth  of  the  advice  which  his  master  had  given  him, 
and  he  arrived  in  safety,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  the 
appointed  place.  While  he  was  eating  his  supper,  an  old 
man  came  hobling  into  the  kitchen,  and  gave  orders  about 
different  matters  there,  and  then  went  out  again.  John 
would  have  taken  no  particular  notice  of  this ;  but  immedi- 
ately after,  a  young  woman,  young  enough  to  be  the  old 
man's  daughter,  came  in  and  gave  orders  exactly  the  con- 
trary of  what  the  old  man  had  given,  calling  him  at  the  same 
time,  names,  such  as  old  fool,  and  old  dotard,  and  so  on. 

When  she  was  gone,  John  inquired  who  the  old  man  was. 
'  He  is  the  landlord,'  said  the  servant,  '  and  Heaven  help 
him !  a  dog's  life  has  he  led  since  he  married  his  last 
wife.' 

'What!'  said  John  with  surprise,  'is  that  young  woman 
the  landlord's  wife?  I  see  I  must  not  remain  in  this  house 
to-night;'  and,  tired  as  he  was,  he  got  up  to  leave  it,  but 
went  no  further  than  the  door  before  he  met  the  two  pedlars, 
all  cut  and  bleeding,  coming  in,  for  they  had  been  robbed 
and  almost  murdered  in  the  wood.  John  was  very  sorry 
to  see  them  in  that  condition,  and  advised  them  not  to 
lodge  in  the  house,  telling  them,  with  a  significant  nod,  that 
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all  was  not  right  there  ;  but  the  poor  pedlars  were  so  weary 
and  so  bruised,  that  they  would  stop  where  they  were,  and 
disregarded  the  advice. 

Rather  than  remain  in  the  house,  John  retired  to  the 
stable,  and  laid  himself  down  upon  a  bundle  of  straw,  where 
he  slept  soundly  for  some  time.  About  the  middle  of  the 
night,  he  heard  two  persons  come  into  the  stable,  and  on 
listening  to  their  conversation,  discoved  that  it  was  the 
landlady  and  a  man,  laying  a  plan  how  to  murder  her  hus- 
band. Ii!  the  morning  John  renewed  his  journey ;  but  at 
the  next  town  he  came  to,  he  was  told  that  the  landlord  in 
the  town  he  had  left  had  been  murdered,  and  that  two  ped- 
lars,  whose  clothes  were  found  ail  covered  with  blood,  had 
been  taken  up  for  the  crime,  and  were  going  to  be  hanged. 
John,  without  mentioning  what  lie  had  overheard  to  any 
person,  determined  to  save  the  pedlars  if  possible,  and  so 
returned,  in  order  to  attend  their  trial. 

On  going  into  the  court,  he  saw  the  two  men  at  the  bar, 
and  the  young  woman  and  the  man  whose  voice  he  had 
heard  in  the  stable,  swearing  their  innocent  lives  away. 
But  the  judge  allowed  him  to  give  his  evidence,  and  he  told 
every  particular  of  what  had  occurred.  The  man  and  the 
young  woman  instantly  confessed  their  guilt ;  the  poor 
pedlars  were  at  once  acquitted ;  and  the  judge  ordered  a 
large  reward  to  be  paid  John  Carson,  as  through  his  means 
the  real  murderers  were  brought  to  justice. 

John  proceeded  towards  home,  fully  convinced  of  the 
value  of  two  of  the  advices  which  his  master  had  given 
him.  On  arriving  at  his  cabin  he  found  his  wife  and 
children  rejoicing  over  a  purse  of  gold,  which  the  eldest 
boy  had  picked  up  on  the  road  that  morning.  Whilst  he 
was  away,  they  had  endured  ail  the  miseries  which  the 
wretched  families  of  those  who  go  over  to  seek  work  in 
England  are  exposed  to.  With  precarious  food,  without  a 
bed  to  lie  down  on,  or  a  roof  to  shelter  them,  they  had 
wandered  through  the  country,  seeking  food  from  door  to 
door  of  a  starving  population  :  and  when  a  single  potatoe 
was  bestowed,  showering  down  blessings  and  thanks  on  the 
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giver,  not  in  the  set  phrases  of  the  mendicant,  but  in  a  burst 
of  eloquence  too  fervid  not  to  gush  direct  from  the  heart. 
Those  only  who  have  seen  a  family  of  such  beggars  as  I 
describe,  can  fancy  the  joy  with  which  the  poor  woman 
welcomed  her  husband  back,  and  informed  him  of  the  purse 
full  of  gold. 

'  And  where  did  Mack,  my  bo}/-,  find  it  V  inquired  John 
Carson. 

'  It  was  the  young  squire,  for  certain,  who  dropped  it,' 
said  his  wife,  '  for  he  rode  down  the  road  this  morning,  and 
was  leaping  his  horse  in  the  veiy  gap  where  Micky  picked 
it  up ;  but  sure,  John,  he  has  money  enough  besides,  and 
never  the  half-penny  have  I  to  buy  my  poor  childer  a  bit  to 
eat  this  blessed  night.' 

'Never  mind  that,'  said  John;  '  do  as  I  bid  you,  and 
take  up  the  purse  at  once  to  the  big  house,  and  ask  for  the 
young  squire.  I  have  two  cakes  which  I  brought  every 
step  of  the  way  with  me  from  England,  and  they  will  do 
for  the  children's  supper.  I  ought  surely  to  remember,  as 
good  right  I  have,  what  my  master  told  me  for  my  twelve 
months'  wages,  seeing  I  never,  as  yet,  found  what  he  said 
to  be  wrong.' 

'And  what  did  he  say,'  inquired  the  wife. 

'  That  honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  answered  John. 

'  'Tis  very  well;  and  'tis  mighty  easy  for  them  to  say  so 
that  have  never  been  sore  tempted,  by  distress  and  famine, 
to  say  otherwise,  but  your  bidding  is  enough  for  me,  John.' 

Straightways  she  went  to  the  big  house,  and  inquired  for 
the  young  squire  ;  but  she  was  denied  the  liberty  to  speak 
to  him. 

'  You  must  tell  me  your  business,  honest  woman,'  said  a 
servant,  with  a  head  ail  powdered  and  frizzled  like  a  cauli- 
flower, and  who  had  on  a  coat  covered  with  gold  and  silver 
lace  and  buttons,  and  every  thing  in  the  world. 

'  If  you  know  but  all,'  said  she,  '  I  am  an  honest  woman, 
for  I've  brought  a  purse  full  of  gold  to  the  young  master, 
that  my  little  boy  picked  up  by  the  wayside  :  for  surely  it  is 
his;  as  nobody  else  could  have  so  much  mouev 
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1  Let  me  see  it,'  said  the  servant.  Ay,  its  all  right — I'll 
take  care  of  it — you  need  not  trouble  yourself  any  more 
about  the  matter;'  and  so  saying  he  slapped  the  door  in  her 
face.  When  she  returned,  her  husband  produced  the  two 
cakes  which  his  master  gave  him  on  parting ;  and  breaking 
one  to  divide  between  his  children,  how  was  he  astonished 
at  finding  six  guineas  in  it ;  and  when  he  took  the  other  he 
broke  it  and  found  as  many  more.  He  then  remembered  the 
words  of  his  generous  master,  who  desired  him  to  give  one 
of  the  cakes  to  his  wife,  and  not  to  eat  the  other  himself 
until  that  time ;  and  this  was  the  way  his  master  took  to 
conceal  his  wages,  lest  he  should  have  been  robbed,  or  have 
lost  the  money  on  the  road. 

The  following  day,  as  John  was  standing  near  his  cabin- 
door,  and  turning  over  his  own  mind  what  he  should  do 
with  his  money,  the  young  squire  came  riding  down  the 
road.  John  pulled  off  his  hat,  for  he  had  not  forgot  his 
manners  through  the  means  of  travelling  to  foreign  parts,  and 
then  made  so  bold  as  to  inquire  if  his  honor  had  got  the  purse 
he  lost. 

'  Why,  it  is  true  enough,  my  good  fellow,'  said  the  squire, 
'  I  did  lose  my  purse  yesterday,  and  I  hope  you  were  lucky 
-enough  to  find  it ;  for  if  that  is  your  cabin,  you  seem  to  be 
very  poor,  and  shall  keep  it  as  a  reward  for  your  honesty.' 

1  Then  the  servant  at  the  big  house  never  gave  it  to  your 
honor  last  night,  after  taking  it  from  Nance — she's  my  wife, 
your  honor — and  telling  her  it  was  all  right  V 

'  Oh,  I  must  look  into  this  business,'  said  the  squire. 

'  Did  you  say  your  wife,  my  poor  man,  gave  my  purse  to 
a  servant — to  what  servant  V 

cl  can't  tell  his  name  rightly,'  said  John,  'because  I  dont 
know  it;  but  never  trust  Nance's  eyes  again  if  she  can't 
point  him  out  to  your  honor,  if  so  your  honor  is  desirous 
of  knowing.' 

'  Then  do  you  and  Nance,  as  you  call  her,  come  up  to  the 
hall  this  evening,  and  I'll  inquire  into  the  matter,  I  promise 
you.'     So  saying  the  squire  rode  off. 

John  and  his  wife  went  up  accordingly  in  the  evening,  and 
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he  gave  a  small  rap  with  the  big  knocker  at  the  great  door. 
The  door  was  opened  by  a  grand  servant,  who  without 
hearing  what  the  poor  people  had  to  say,  exclaimed,  c  Oh, 
go  ! — go — what  business  can  you  have  here  ?  and  shut  the 
door. 

John's  wife  burst  out  a  crying — '  There,'  said  she,  sobbing 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  '  I  knew  that  would  be  the 
end  of  it.' 

But  John  had  not  been  in  old  England  merely  to  get  his 
twelve  guineas  packed  in  two  cakes.  '  No,'  said  he,  firmly; 
'  right  is  right,  and  I'll  see  the  end  of  it.'  So  he  sets  him- 
self down  on  the  steps  of  the  door,  determined  not  to  go  until 
he  had  seen  the  young  squire ;  and,  as  it  happened,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  came  out, 

1 I  have  been  expecting  you  sometime,  John,'  said  he, 
ccome  in,  and  bring  your  wife  in;'  and  he  made  them  go 
before  him  into  the  house.  Immediately  he  directed  all  the 
servants  to  come  up  stairs  ;  and  such  an  army  of  them  as 
there  was !  It  was  a  real  sight  to  see  them. 

'  Which  of  you,'  said  the  young  squire,  without  making 
further  words — '  which  of  you  all  did  this  honest  woman 
give  my  purse  to  V  but  there  was  no  answer.  '  Well,  I 
suppose  she  must  be  mistaken,  unless  she  can  tell  herself.' 

John's  wife  at  once  pointed  her  finger  towards  the  head 
footman  ;  '  there  he  is,'  said  she,  c  if  all  the  world  were  in 
the  fore — clergyman,  magistrate,  judge,  jury  and  all — there 
he  is  and  I  am  ready  to  take  my  bible-oath  to  him — there 
he  is  who  told  me  it  was  all  right  when  he  took  the  purse, 
and  slammed  the  door  in  my  face,  without  as  much  as  thank 
ye  for  it.'. 

The  conscious  footman  turned  pale. 

'  What  is  this  I  hear  V  said  his  master.  '  If  this  woman 
gave  you  my  parse,  William,  why  did  you  not  give  it  to 
meV 

The  servant  stammered  out  a  denial ;  but  his  master  in- 
sisted on  his  being  searched,  and  the  purse  was  found  in  his 
pocket, 

'  John,'  said  the  gentleman,  turning  round   •  you  shall  be 
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no  loser  by  this  affair.     Here  are  ten  guineas  for  you ;  go 
home  now,  but  I  will  not  forget  your  wife's  honesty.' 

Within  a  month  John  Carson  was  settled  in  a  nice  new 
slated  house,  which  the  squire  had  furnished  and  made 
ready  for  him.  What  with  his  wages,  and  the  reward  he 
got  from  the  judge,  and  the  ten  guineas  for  returning  the 
purse,  he  was  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  was  soon  able  to 
stock  a  little  farm,  where  he  lived  respected  all  his  days. 


THE  LITTLE  BLIND  BOY. 


BY    MISS    GOULD. 

Oh,  tell  me  the  form  of  the  soft  summer  air, 

That  tosses  so  gently  the  curls  of  my  hair, 

It  breathes  on  my  lips,  and  it  fans  my  warm  cheek, 

But  gives  me  no  answer  though  often  I  speak. 

I  feel  it  play  o'er  me,  refreshing  and  light, 

And  yet  cannot  touch  it,  because  I've  no  sight. 

And  music,  what  is  it '?  and  where  does  it  dwell  ? 
I  sink  and  I  mount  with  its  cadence  and  swell, 
While  thrilled  to  my  heart  with  the  deep-going  strain, 
Till  pleasure  excessive  is  turning  to  pain, 
Now  what  the  bright  colors  of  Music  may  be 
Will  any  one  tell  me  ?  for  I  cannot  see  ! 

The  odors  of  flowers  that  are  hovering  nigh, 
What  are  they,  on  what  kind  of  wings  do  they  fly  ? 
Are  these  shining  angels  who  came  to  delight 
A  poor  little  child  that  knows  nothing  of  sight  ? 
The  face  of  the  sun  never  comes  to  my  mind, 
Oh  !  tell  m8  what  light  is,  because  I  am  blind  ! 
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"  JESUS  OF  NAZARETH  PASSETH  BY." 

BY    MRS.    SIGOURNEY. 

Watcher  ! — who  wak'st  by  the  bed  of  pain, 
While  the  stars  sweep  on  with  their  midnights  train, 
Stirling  thy  tear  for  the  loved  one's   sake, 
Holding  thy  breath  least  his  sleep  should  break ; 
In  thy  loneliest  hour  there's  a  helper  nigh, 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 

Stranger  ! — afar  from  thy  native  land, 
W^hom  no  man  takes  with  a  brother's  hand, 
Table  and  hearth  stone  are  glowing  free, 
Casements  are  sparkling,  but  not  for  thee  ; 
There  is  one  who  can  tell  of  a  home  on  high, 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 

Sad  one,  in  secret  bending  low, 

A  dart  in  thy  breast  that  the  world  may  not  know, 

Wrestling  the  favor  of  God  to  win, 

His  seal  of  pardon  for  days  of  sin ; 

Press  on,  press  on,  with  thy  prayerful  cry, 

"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 

Mourner  ! — who  sitt'st  in  the  church  yard  lone, 
Scanning  the  lines  on  that  marble  stone, 
Plucking  the  weeds  from  thy  children's  bed, 
Planting  the  myrtle  and  rose  instead ; 
Look  up  from  the  tomb  with  a  tearful  eye, 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 

Fading  one,  with  the  hectic  streak, 

In  thy  veins  of  fire  and  thy  wasted  cheek, 

Fear'st  thou  the  shade  of  the  darkened  vale? 

Seek  ye  the  guide  who  can  never  fail ; 

He  hath  trod  it  himself,  he  will  hear  thy  sigh, 

"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 
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THE  ORPHAN. 

Where  shall  the  child  of  sorrow  find 

A  place  of  calm  repose  ? 
Thou  father  of  the  fatherless, 

Pity  the  Orphan's  woes. 

What  friend  have  I  in  heaven  or  earth, 
What  friend  to  trust,  hut  thee  % 

My  father's  dead,  my  mother's  dead, 
My  God  remember  me  ! 

Thy  gracious  promise  now  fulfil, 

And  bid  my  trouble  cease  ; 
In   thee  the  fatherless  shall  find 

Both  mercy,  grace,  and  peace. 

I've  not  a  secret  care  or  pain, 

But  he  that  secret  knows ; 
Thou  Father  of  the  fatherless, 

Pity  the  Orphan's  woes. 


TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

There  is  no  moral  object  so  beautiful  to  me  as  a  conscien- 
tious young  man.  I  watch  him  as  I  do  a  star  in  the  heav- 
ens ;  clouds  may  be  before  him,  but  we  know  that  his  light 
is  behind  them,  and  will  beam  again  ;  the  blaze  of  others' 
popularity  may  outshine  him,  but  we  know  that  though 
unseen  he  illumines  his  own  true  sphere.  He  resists 
temptation  not  without  a  struggle,  for  that  is  not  virtue  ; — 
but  he  does  resist  and  conquer ;  he  hears  the  sarcasms  of 
the  profligate,  and  it  stings  him,  for  that  is  the  trial  of  vir- 
tue, but  heals  the  wound  with  his  own  pure  touch.  He 
heeds  not  the  watchword  of  fashion,  he  dreads   to  sin  ;    the 
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atheist,  who  says  not  only  in  his  heart,  but  with  his  lips, 
'there  is  no  God  !'  controls  him  not;  he  sees  the  hand  of  a 
creating  God,  and  rejoices  in  it. 

Woman  is  sheltered  by  fond  arms  and  loving  counsel; 
old  age  is  protected  by  its  experience,  and  manhood  by  its 
strength ;  but  the  young  man  stands  amid  the  temptations 
of  the  world,  like  a  self-balanced  tower : — happy  he  who 
seeks  and  gains  the  prop  and  shelter  of  morality. 

Onward,  then,  conscientious  youth !  raise  thy  standard 
and  nerve  thyself  for  goodness.  If  God  has  given  thee  in- 
tellectual power,  awaken  it  in  that  cause;  never  let  it  be 
said  of  thee,  he  helped  to  swell  the  tide  of  sin,  by  pouring 
his  influence  into  its  channels.  If  thou  art  feeble  in  mental 
strength,  throw  not  that  drop  into  a  polluted  current. — 
Awake,  arise,  young  man  !  assume  the  beautiful  garb  of  vir- 
tue :  It  is  fearfully  easy  to  sin ;  it  is  difficult  to  be  pure 
and  holy.  Put  on  thy  strength,  then !  let  thy  chivalry  be 
aroused  against  error  !  let  Truth  be  the  lady  of  thy  love — 
defend  her. 


HIGH  TONED  SENTIMENTS. 

The  following  declaration  is  ascribed  by  Coleridge,  to  a 
soldier  in  Cromwell's  army. 

'  I  judge  it  ten  times  more  honorable  for  a  single  person, 
in  witnessing  a  truth,  to  oppose  the  world  in  its  power,  wis- 
dom and  authority, — this  standing  in  its  full  strength,  and 
he  singly  and  nakedly — than  fighting  many  battles  by  force 
of  arms,  and  gaining  them  all.  I  have  no  life  but  truth  :  and 
if  truth  be  advanced  by  suffering,  then  my  life  also.  If, 
truth  live,  I  live ;  if  justice  live,  I  live :  and  these  cannot 
die,  but  by  any  man's  suffering  for  them,  are  enlarged  en- 
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throned.  Death  cannot  hurt  me.  I  sport  with  him — am 
above  his  reach.  I  live  an  immortal  life.  What  we  have 
within,  that  only  can  we  see  without.  I  cannot  see  death  : 
and  he  that  hath  not  this  freedom,  is  a  slave.' 


SELF  DENIAL. 


Life  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  great  evils  or  heavy  trials; 
but  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  petty  evils  and  small  trials  is 
the  ordinary  and  appointed  exercises  of  the  christian  graces. 
To  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  those  about  us,  with  their 
failings,  their  bad  judgments,  their  ill-breeding,  their  per- 
verse tempers ;  to  endure  neglect,  where  we  feel  we  have 
deserved  attention,  and  ingratitude,  where  we  expected 
thanks  ;  to  bear  with  the  company  of  disagreeable  people 
whom  Providence  has  placed  in  our  way,  and  whom  per- 
haps he  has  provided  on  purpose  for  the  trial  of  our  virtue  ; 
these  are  the  best  exercises,  and  the  better  because  not 
chosen  by  ourselves.  To  bear  with  vexations  in  our  busi- 
ness ;  with  disappointments  in  our  expectations,  with  inter- 
ruptions to  our  retirement,  with  folly,  intrusion,  disturbance, 
in  short,  with  whatever  opposes  our  will  or  contradicts  our 
humor ;  this  habitual  acquiescence  appears  to  be  the  es- 
sence of  true  self  denial. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY'S  BIBLE. 

BY  ALONZO  LEWIS. 

Within  the  pages  of  this  book, 

Lady,  a  sacred  treasure  lies  ; 
Blest  is  the  heart  that  loves  to  look, 

While  he  who  shuns  and  scorns  it,  dies. 
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'Tis  not  while  youth  and  health  are  thine, 
That  thou  this  treasure  most  will  love; 

When  beauty's  ringlets  round  thee  shine, 
And  pleasure's  charms  thy  passions  move. 

But  when  misfortune's  blast  shall  blow, 

And  youth  and  pleasure's  charms  are  gone 

When  age  shall  shed  its  wintry  snow, 
And  sorrow's  trials  shall  come  on ; 

Then  if  thou  here  hast  fixed  thy  love, 
Thou  wilt  its  priceless  value  see ; 

With  it,  thy  hopes  immortal  prove — 
Without  it,  what  would  all  things  be  ! 


THE  YOUNG  MOTHER. 

She  stands  amidst  the  glittering  crowd, 

The  same  in  form  and  face 
As  when  at  first  her  sweet  cheek  glowed, 

Even  in  this  very  place. 
The  same  bright  tresses  bind  her  brow, 

The  same  rich  pearls  her  hair, 
Her  lip  is  just  as  roseate  now, 

Her  hands  as  soft  and  fair. 

She  looks  the  same  young  radiant  bride 

As  when  we  saw  her  first, 
When  in  her  flash  of  happiest  pride, 

Upon  our  eyes  she  burst. 
And  even  now  she  leans,  as  then, 

Upon  her  husband's  arm  : 
Yes — 'tis  the  very  same  again, 

With  every  faultless  charm. 

Yet  there's  a  change — her  eyes  are  still 

Most  beautiful  and  bright : 
But  they  seem,  beneath  their  lids,  to  fill 

With  softer,  tenderer  light. 
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Her  voice  is  sweet,  and  rich,  and  low, 

And  just  as  musical ; 
But  'tis  grown  more  like  a  river's  flow. 

Than  a  fountain's  laughing  fall. 

Still,  still  she  smiles  as  radiently, 

When  friends  are  speaking  near, 
But  in  her  smile  there's  less  of  glee 

And  more  of  bliss  sincere. 
?Tis  not  the  brilliant  scene  around 

That  her  quiet  heart  beguiles  ; 
In  her  pure  spirit  may  be  found 

The  fountain  of  her  smiles. 

Now,  ever  and  anon,  her  eye 

Is  fixed  on  vacancy, 
And  she  seems  to  listen  earnestly  : 

For,  midst  the  revelry, 
In  fancy  comes  an  infant's  wail, 

Or  its  murmuring  in  its  sleep  ; 
And  the  splendid  hall  seems  cold  and  pale, 

When  such  visions  o'er  her  creep. 

And  though  the  scene  is  very  fair, 

She  weries  for  her  home, 
And  thinks  the  hour  to  take  her  there 

Will  never,  never  come  ! 
She,  who  once  watched  time  in  pain, 

That  would  too  quickly  flow, — 
Oh,  sure  she  might  be  'gayer  then, 

But  she  is  happier  now  ! 


WHAT  SHALL  I  BRING  THEE? 

"  I  require  nothing  of  thee  (said  a  mother  to  her  innocent  son)  but 
that  you  will  bring  me  back  your  present  countenance." 

What  shall  I  bring  to  thee,  mother  mine  1 

What  shall  I  bring  to  thee  ? 
Shall  I  bring  the  jewels  that  burn  and  shine 

In  the  depths  of  the  shadowy  sea  1 
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Shall  I  bring  you  the  garland  a  hero  wears. 
By  the  wondering  world  entwined, 

Whose  leaves  can  cover  a  thousand  cares, 
And  smile  o'er  a  clouded  mind? 


Shall  I  bring  thee  deep  and  sacred  stores 
Of  knowledge,  the  high  and  the  free, 

That  thrills  the  heart  on  the  hallowed  shores 
Of  classic  Italy] 

What  are  jewels,  my  boy,  to  me  ! 

Thou  art  the  gem  I  prize  ! 
And  the  richest  spot  in  that  fearful  sea 

Will  be  where  thy  vessel  flies, 

Bring  me  that  innocent  brow,  my  boy  ! 

Bring  me  that  shadowless  eye  ! 
Bring  me  the  tone  of  tender  joy 

That  breathes  in  thy  last  "  Good  bye  !" 


POCAHONTAS. 


It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  character  of  Pocahontas, 
without  falling  into  extravagance.  Though  our  whole 
knowledge  of  her  is  confined  to  a  few  brilliant  and  striking 
incidents,  yet  there  is  in  them  so  complete  a  consistency, 
that  reason,  as  well  as  imagination,  permits  us  to  construct 
the  whole  character  from  these  occasional  manifestations. 
She  appears  to  have  possessed  every  quality  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  the  female  character ;  the  most  graceful  mod- 
esty, the  most  winning  sensibility,  strong  affections,  tender- 
ness and  delicacy  of  feeling,  dove-like  gentleness,  and  most 
entire  disinterestedness.  These  beautiful  qualities  were  not 
matured  and  trained  in  her  by  the  influences  of  refined  life, 
but  were  the  native  and  spontaneous  growth  of  her  heart 
and  soul. 


Her  mind  had  not  been  formed  and  fed  by  books,  or  the 
conversation  of  the  gifted  and  cultivated;  the  nameless 
graces  of  polished  life  had  not  surrounded  her  from  her 
birth,  and  created  that  becoming  propriety  in  carriage  and 
conversation,  which  all  well-bred  people,  however  differing 
originally  in  refinement  and  delicacy  of  perception,  seem 
to  possess  in  about  the  same  degree ;  nor  had  the  coarse 
forms  of  actual  life  been,  to  her  eyes,  concealed  by  the 
elegant  drapery  which  civilization  throws  over  them.  From 
her  earliest  years  she  had  been  familiar  with  rude  ways  of 
living,  uncouth  habits,  and  lawless  passions.  Yet  she  seems 
to  have  been  from  the  first,  a  being  distinct  from  and  unlike 
her  people,  though  in  the  midst  of  them.  She  reminds  one 
of  a  delicate  wild  flower,  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  a  rock, 
where  the  eye  can  discern  no  soil  for  its  roots  to  grasp  and 
sustain  its  slender  stalk.  We  behold  her  as  she  came  from 
the  hands  of  her  Maker,  who  seems  to  have  created  her  in  a 
spirit  of  rebuke  to  the  pride  of  civilization,  giving  to  an  In- 
dian girl,  reared  in  the  depths  of  a  Virginian  forest,  that 
symmetry  of  feminine  loveliness  which  we  but  seldom  see, 
with  all  our  helps  and  appliances,  and  all  that  moral  machi- 
nery with  which  we  work  upon  the  raw  material  character. 

But  in  our  admiration  of  what  is  lovely  and  attractive  in 
the  character  of  Pochahontas,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
higher  moral  qualities  that  command  respect  almost  to  rev- 
erence. Moral  courage,  dignity,  and  independence  are 
among  her  most  conspicuous  traits.  Before  we  can  do  jus- 
tice to  them,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  displayed.  At  the  time  when 
the  English  first  appeared  in  Virginia,  she  was  a  child  but 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  These  formidable  strangers 
immediately  awakened  in  the  breast  of  her  people  the 
strongest  passions  of  hatred  and  fear,  and  Captain  Smith, 
in  particular,  was  looked  on  as  a  being  whose  power  of 
injuring  them  were  irresistible  and  super-human.  What 
could  have  been  more  natural  than  that  this  young  girl 
should  have  had  all  these  feelings  exaggerated  by  the  cre- 
ative imagination  of  childhood,   that  Captain  Smith  should 
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have  haunted  her  dreams,  and  that  she  should  not  have  had 
the  courage  to  look  upon  the  man  to  whom  her  excited  fancy 
had  given  an  outward  appearance  corresponding  to  frightful 
attributes  1 

But  the  very  first  act  of  her  life,  as  known  to  us,  puts  her 
above  the  notions  and  prejudices  of  her  people,  and  stamps 
at  once  a  seal  of  marked  superiority  upon  her  character. — 
And  from  this  elevation  she  never  descends.  Her  motives 
are  peculiar  to  herself,  and  take  no  tinge  from  the  passions 
and  opinions  around  her.  She  thinks  and  acts  for  herself, 
and  does  not  hesitate,  when  thereto  constrained,  to  leave  her 
father  and  trust  for  protection  to  that  respect  which  was 
awakened  alike  by  her  high  birth  and  high  character  among 
the  whole  Indian  race.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  com- 
bination which  we  see  in  her,  of  gentleness  and  sweetness 
with  strength  of  mind,  decision,  and  firm  consistency  of  pur- 
pose, and  would  be  so  in  any  female,  reared  under  the  most 
favorable  influences. 

The  lot  of  Pocahontos  may  be  considered  a  happy  one, 
notwithstanding  the  pang  which  her  affectionate  nature 
must  have  felt,  in  being  called  so  early  to  part  from  her 
husband  and  child.  It  was  her  good  fortune  to  be  the  in- 
strument, in  the  hand  of  Providence,  for  bringing  about  a 
league  of  peace  and  amity  between  her  own  nation  and  the 
English,  a  consummation  most  agreeable  to  her  taste  and 
feelings.  The  many  favors  which  she  bestowed  upon  the 
colonists,  were  by  them  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  ob- 
tained for  her  a  rich  harvest  of  attentions  in  England.  Her 
name  and  deeds  have  not  been  suffered  to  pass  out  of  the 
minds  of  men,  nor  are  they  discerned  only  by  the  glimmer- 
ing light  of  tradition,  Captain  Smith  seems  to  have  repaid 
the  vast  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  her,  by  the  im- 
mortality which  his  eloquent  and  feeling  pen  has  given  her. 
Who  has  not  heard  the  beautiful  story  of  her  heroism,  and 
who,  that  has  heard  it,  has  not  felt  his  heart  throb  quick 
with  generous  admiration  ?  She  has  become  one  of  the 
darlings  of  history,  and  her  name  is  as  familiar  as  a  house- 
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hold  word   to   the   numerous    and  powerful  descendants  of 
the  "  feble  folk,"  whom  she  protected  and  defended. 

Her  own  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  many  honorable  fam- 
ilies, who  trace  back  with  pride  their  descent  from  this 
daughter  of  a  despised  people.  She  has  been  a  powerful, 
though  silent  advocate  in  behalf  of  the  race  to  which  she 
belonged.  Her  deeds  have  covered  a  multitude  of  their 
sins.  When  disgusted  with  numerous  recitals  of  their  cruel- 
ty and  treachery,  and  about  to  pass  an  unfavorable  judg- 
ment in  our  minds  upon  the  Indian  character,  at  the  thought 
of  Pocahontas  our  "rigor  relents."  With  a  softened  heart 
we  are  ready  to  admit  there  must  have  been  fine  elements 
in  a  people,  from  among  whom  such  a  being  could  spring. 


THE  PENITENT. 

She  rose  from  her  untroubled  sleep, 

And  put  aside  her  soft  brown  hair, 
And  in  a  tone  as  low  and  deep, 

As  love's  first  whisper,  breathed  a  prayer 
Her  snow  white  hands  together  press' d — 

Her  blue  eyes  shelter' d  in  its  lid — 
The  folded  linen  on  her  breast 

Just  swelling  with  the  charms  it  hid  ; 
And  from  her  long  and  flowing  dress 

Escaped  a  bare  and  slender  foot, 
Whose  fall  upon  the  earth  did  press 

Like  a  snow-flake,  soft  and  mute  ; 
And  there,  from  slumber  soft  and  warm, 

Like  a  young  spirit  fresh  from  Heaven, 
She  bowed  her  light  and  graceful  form, 

And  humbly  prayed  to  be  forgiven. 

Oh  God  !  if  souls  unsoiled  as  these 
Need  daily  mercy  at  thy  throne — 

If  she,  upon  her  bended  knees, 
Our  loveliest  and  our  purest  one — 
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She  with  a  face  so  clear  and  bright, 
We  deem  her  some  stray  child  of  light, — 
If  she,  with  those  soft  eyes  in  tears, 
Day  after  day,  in  her  first  years, 
Must  kneel  and  pray  for  grace  from  thee, 
What  far,  far  deeper  need  have  we  ? 
How  hardly  if  she  win  not  Heaven, 
Will  our  wild  errors  be  forgiven. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 


The  hills  of  New  England- 
How  proudly  they  rise. 

In  the  wildness  of  grandeur, 
To  blend  with  the  skies  ! 

With  their  far  azure  outline, 
And  tall  ancient  trees  ; 

New  England,  my  country, 
I  love  thee  for  these  ! 


The  vales  of  New  England 

That  cradle  her  streams  ; 
That  smile  in  their  greenness 

Like  land  in  our  dreams ; 
All  sunny  with  pleasure^ 

Embosomed  in  ease — 
New  England  my  country, 

I  love  thee  for  these. 


The  woods  of  New  England — 

Still  verdant  and  high, 
Though  rocked  by  the  tempests 

Of  ages  gone  by  : 
Romance  dims  their  arches 
And  speaks  in  the  breeze — 
New  England,  my  country. 
I  love  thee  for  these  ! 
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The  streams  of  New  England, 

That  roar  as  they  go  ; 
Or  seem  in  their  stillness 

But  dreaming  to  flow  ; 
O  bright  glides  the  sunbeam 

Their  march  to  the  seas- 
New  England,  my  country, 

I  love  thee  for  these  ! 

The  homes  of  New  England, 

Free,  fortuned  and  fair  ; 
O  many  a  heart  treasures 

Its  teraphim  there ! 
E'en  more  than  thy  mountains 

Or  streamlets,  they  please — 
New  England,  my  country, 

I  love  thee/or  these  ! 

God  shield  thee,  New  England, 

Dear  land  of  my  birth  ! 
And  thy  children  that  wander 

Afar  o'er  the  earth  ; 
Thour't  my  country,  wherever 

My  lot  shall  be  cast — 
Take  thou  to  thy  bosom 

My  ashes  at  last ! 


THE  ANGELS'  WHISPER.* 

A  baby  was  sleeping, 

Its  mother  was  weeping, 

For  her  husband  was  far  on  the  wild  raging  sea ; 

And  the  tempest  was  swelling 

Round  the  fisherman's  dwelling, 

And  she  cried,  '  Dermot  darling  !  oh,  come  back  to  me  !' 

*  One  of  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  Irish  is,  that  when  a  smile 
plays  over  the  face  of  a  sleeping  infant,  angels  are  whispering  with  it. 


THE   LADIES'   GARLAND. 

Vol.  I.                                              May  22,  1837. 

Ho  i 

THE    DISCARDED. 

BY  LIEUT.  G.  W.  PATTEN,  U.  S.  A. 

Is  woman's  love  so  lightly  won, 

Obedient  to  the  call, 
That  like  the  lyre  ye  play  upon, 

'Twfll  change  and  sigh  with  all  1 
Go  tell  him  from  this  hour  we  part, 

And  own  no  mutual  shrine : 
— I  will  not  brook  another's  heart 

Should  share  the  joys  of  mine. 

My  step  is  light — my  smile  is  gay, 

Nor  yet  my  eye  is  dim- 
Go  tell  him  now  in  halls  I  stray 

And  never  think  of  him ; 
And  now  at  eve,  when  music's  tone 

Comes  gushing  through  the  air, 
I  feel  not  in  my  bower,  alone, 

Nor  miss  his  presence  there. 

I  do  not  love — I  do  not  hate — 

It  were  an  idle  thing  ! 
In  simp'ring  strain  I  will  not  prate, 

Nor  yet  the  gauntlet  fling ; 
But  tell  him  like  some  passing  gleam 

That  flits  alorfg  the  lea, 
And  like  a  shadow  in  a -stream, 

His  memory  is  to  rrfll. 


Perchance  he  thought  with  simple  guile, 

To  prove  me  like  a  sword  ; 
And  dwelt  with  cunning  craft  the  while, 

Upon  the  stranger's  word ; 
But  tell  him  when  he  left  my  side, 

I  knew  not  that  he  went, 
Nor  shall  I  clothe  my  lips  with  pride, 

Nor  sigh  with  discontent. 

Ye  voices  soft,,  why  o'er  my  heart 
Come  with  your  promptings  kind  * 

And  has  he  tasted  of  the  smart 
Which  stings  an  anguish'd  mind  1 
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—I  care  not  for  his  troubled  sleep- 
Yet  whisper  to  his  ear, 

M)T  eye  is  not  too  proud  to  weep, 
But  frozen  is  the  tear. 

And  tell  him  though  his  every  look 

Cold  distance  shuns  to  see  : 
Though  like  a  falsely  labell'd  book, 

His  name  is  now  to  me  ; 
And  though  no  more  like  music  bland, 

His  voice  may  haunt  my  rest ; 
— I  wear  his  jewel  on  my  hand, 

His  image  on  my  breast. 

BENEVOLENCE, 

The  only  medium  through  which  Woman  may 
expect  Fame  and  Immortality. 

BY  G.  V.  H.  FORBES,  ESQ. 

Egypt,  the  primal  fountain  of  arts  and 
sciences  for  a  world,  is  now  known  only 
in  her  senseless  pyramids,  and  massive 
ruins,  which  encumber  her  plains,  like  the 
fragments  of  mountains  tossed  thither  by 
giant  hands — while  a  J^oor  colony  of  en- 
slaved Hebrews,  who  toiled  and  suffered 
beneath  the  lash  of  Egyptian  bondage  for 
four  hundred  years,  allied  itself  to  immor- 
tality by  cultivating  the  greater  principle  of 
benevolence,  and  handing  it  down  in  sacred 
writings  to  the  latest  hour  of  time.  While 
the  language  of  the  Pharaohs  is  lost  from 
the  earth,  or  only  spelled  out  by  the  wonder- 
ing literati  upon  the  crumbling  fragments  of 
temple  and  tomb,  the  language,  the  religion, 
the  nationality  of  the  Hebrews  are  still  en- 
tire. That  noble  tongue  still  furnishes  the 
breath  of  prayer  for  a  needy  world  ;  it  is 
still  the  trumpet  of  praise,  loud  as  when  it 
recorded  the  amen  of  Omnipotence;  it  is 
still  the  alleluia  of  final  salvation,  wherever 
the  chariot  wheels  of  Almighty  benevolence, 
have  left  a  track  on  the  vast  desert  of  min<2 
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Benevolence. 
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Looking  over  the  Assyrian,  the  Medo- 
Persian,  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  dynas- 
ties, the  student  of  history  is  pained  and 
sick  at  heart  at  the  utter  moral  desolation 
and  worthlessness  of  the  past.  Searching1 
for  traces  of  moral  worth  and  benevolence 
amidst  the  dust  of  the  buried  empires  is  like 
raking  amidst  the  solitary  tombs  for  the  em- 
oers  of  life. 

Where,  in  Egyptian,  or  Assyrian,  or  Per- 
sian, or  Grecian,  or  Roman  annals  shall  we 
find  the  record  of  the  benevolent  deeds,  the 
gentleness  and  the  piety  of  woman  ?  Alas  ! 
during  thousands  of  years,  a  shade,  like  the 
chill  penumbra  of  moral  death,  settled  down 
immovably  upon  the  destinies  of  the  better 
half,  the  fairer  part  of  creation  !  Of  all  the 
daughters  of  Egypt,  sacred  history  sketches 
the  moral  qualities  of  but  two — awarding  to 
one  the  almost  negative  praise  of  pitying 
and  sparing  a  lovely  infant,  floating  in  his 
little  ship  of  rushes  upon  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  seven-mouthed  Nile, — while  the  re- 
cording angel  blushed  at  the  burning  shame 
of  the  other,  although  he  smiled  triumphant- 
ly at  the  escape  of  youthful  virtue,  with  the 
loss  of  a  garment,  from  the  desperate  grasp 
of  unhallowed  desire.  Profane  history, 
amidst  all  the  daughters  of  Egypt,  boasts 
only  of  Cleopatra,  whose  reputation  for 
beauty  and  the  witching  sorcery  of  her 
charms  was  only  equalled  by  her  character 
for  licentiousness — whose  moral  defilement 
gathered  no  palliation  from  the  blackness  of 
the  suicide  which  closed  her  profligate  ca- 
reer. The  once  illustrious  and  beautiful 
Greece  has  left  a  blot  upon  the  name  of 
woman  in  the  archives  of  her  intellectual 
greatness,  with  perhaps  the  lone  exception 
of  the  Spartan  mother.  And  how  could  the 
case  be  different  when  a  Socrates  was  una- 
ble to  find  in  learned  Athens  any  female 
society  so  worthy  of  his  exalted  mind  as 
that  of  the  courtezans  ! 

The  noble  deeds  of  a  few  Roman  ladies 
show  upon  the  historic  pages  of  the  world's 
dread  mistress — yet  these  have  more  refer- 
ence to  the  native  affections  of  woman  than 
to  hor  morals  and  the  piety  of  her  heart. 


The  daughter,  nursing  her  father  amidst  the 
glooms  of  a  dungeon,  and  averting  the  sen- 
tence of  starvation  by  the  nectar  which  forms 
nearest  the  heart  of  tenderness — the  wife 
who  stabbed  herself  to  avoid  dishonor,- ■} 
and  the  mother,  who,  when  asked  for  her 
jewels,  ranged  her  blooming  children,  and 
said,  *' Behold  the  jewels  of  Cornelia!"— 
are  instances  which  show  the  strength  of 
the  female  character  and  affections;  but, 
alas!  the  ponderous  historians  of  Rome 
have  not  left  on  record  a  single  thought  of 
woman's  aspiring  heavenward,  wedded  to 
immortality,  as  the  flame  rises  up  to  seek 
its  higher  and  kindred  element. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  out  of  place 
to  sketch  thus  the  dark  side  of  human  na- 
ture— and  to  show  that  woman's  star,  in 
the  remote  antiquity,  was  shrouded  in  those 
living  tombs,  the  harems,  or  obscured  by 
ignorance ;  yet  even  in  this  tale  of  human 
degradation — the  "  bloodiest  picture  in  the 
book  of  time" — I  have  gained  a  footing  for 
my  argument,  which  is  that  benevolence  is  the 
only  medium  through  which  woman  may  ex 
pect  fame  and  immortality.  Religion,  al- 
though it  may  be  despised  or  neglected  by 
the  fair,  is  nevertneless  the  only  charter  of 
female  rights.  Standing  on  religious  prin- 
ciple, as  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  woman  rises  ~ 
to  an  equal  dignity  with  man, — and,  like 
him,  may  make  her  influence  felt  away  down 
the  vale  of  the  coming  centuries.  In  doing 
good  she  may  become  a  white-robed  angel, 
diffusing  a  ravishing  splendor  wherever  she 
moves  on  mercy's  errand.  Darkness  re-,, 
treats  from  her  path  ;  the  thick-ribbed  storm- 
clouds  divide  above  her  head,  disclosing  the 
calm,  deep  blue  of  the  unstained  skies  ;  the 
groan  of  misery  is  hushed  by  her  footsteps . 
the  tear  is  wiped  away,  and  the  bronzed 
face  of  the  western  Indian  borrows  a  radia- 
tion from  that  sweet  smile  which  ever  plays 
on  the  face  of  piety  and  compassion. 

The  moral  history  of  woman  would,  pro- 
bably, have  never  been  recorded  on  earth, 
except  in  connection  with  religion  and  bene- 
volence. While  all  antiquity  is  voiceless 
as  regards  the  sublime  capacities  and  de 
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Benevolence  — The  Grave  of  my  Friend. 


stination  of  woman,  the  ancient  book  of 
God  is  full  of  immortal  pencillings  which 
show  at  once  her  moral  beauty,  her  wealth 
of  intellect  and  her  genius.  The  noble  song 
of  Miriam,  poured  forth  in  triumph  on  the 
farther  shore,  and  mingling  with  the  mur- 
muring cadence  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  just 
closed  over  the  hosts  of  pride ;  the  chival- 
rous inspiration  of  Deborah;  the  thanks- 
giving of  Hannah;  the  faith  of  an  Eliza- 
beth ;  the  purity  of  the  mother  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  ;  the  undying  constancy  of 
those  noble  women  who  ministered  to  Jesus 
— "  last  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at  the 
grave ;  the  generous  deeds  of  those  who 
cared  for  the  wants  of  the  apostles,  and 
whose  alms  to  the  poor  a  Paul  has  emblaz- 
oned on  the  brightest  escutcheon  of  charity  ; 
— all  show  the  high  destination  of  woman, 
and  speak  but  the  will  of  her  Maker  con- 
cerning her  rights  and  her  powers. 

During  the  three  last  centuries  female  im- 
provement has  awakened  from  the  night  of 
the  dark  ages  and  the  sensual  idolatry  of 
chivalry.  It  now  "shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day."  Side  by  side  with 
hardier  man,  she  now  scales  the  loftiest 
barriers  which  impede  the  progress  of  moral 
cultivation ;  the  world  owns  and  blesses 
her  powers  in  every  effort  of  piety  and 
mercy.  She  has  gone  beyond  her  empire  of 
the  affections, — and,  standing  on  Parnassus, 
has  smitten,  with  her  gentle  hand,  the 
rugged  rock  of  song,  and  the  tuneful  waters 
have  "  discoursed  sweet  music"  as  they 
rolled  in  liquid  melody  through  the  echoing 
vales  below.  She  has  laid  her  hand  to  the 
noble  task  of  education,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  young  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed.  She  moulds  and  shapes  in  her  re- 
tirement the  destinies  of  nations,  placing  the 
hand  of  her  irresistible  influence  on  those 
who  hold  the  reigns  of  government — thus 
controlling  the  controllers,  and  sweetening 
the  fountains  of  power  with  gentle  influences 
and  breathings  of  mercy. 

Nor  have  American  females  confined 
themselves  to  the  silent  influences  of  pri- 
vacy ;  thpy  have  made  the  wide  and  far  dis- 


tant fields  of  missions  their  own.  Attract* 
jing  the  admiration  of  the  good  of  every 
land,  they  have  gone  from  their  own  loved 
homes — and  there  have  died — a  Newell,  a 
Judson,  a  Wright,  a  Thompson ;  the  one 
near  the  spicy  groves  of  Ceylon  ;  another  in 
India;  another  on  the  coast  of  Western 
Africa,  and  the  last  named  amidst  the  holy 
scenery,  the  ruins,  the  desolations  of  Jerusa- 
lem— and  her  resting  place  "  is  hard  by  tho 
tomb  of  David." 

American  ladies  have  made  missionary 
work  their  own,  and  hallowed  it  by  tears, 
sufferings,  toil  and  martyrdom ;  and  they 
may  now  be  found  attached  to  mission  fami- 
lies on  every  continent  and  almost  every 
island  of  the  known  world.  They  have- 
even  followed  the  American  Indian  into  the 
shadows  of  the  great  western  and  northern 
wilderness,  and  there  instructed 

"  The  stoic  of  the  woods,  the  man  without  a  tear '." 

Proudly,  then,  we  hail  the  work  of  mis- 
sions, as  belonging  to  the  rich  moral  inherit- 
ance of  the  American  lady.  It  is  hers  to 
nurse  it  at  home  in  the  infancy  of  its  de- 
sign ;  it  is  hers  to  form  those  associations 
which  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  enterprises 
of  benevolence — to  furnish  the  means  of 
prosecution,  as  well  as  to  breathe  the  gales 
of  prayer,  and  fill  the  sails  of  the  ship  of 
faith,  destined  for  some  foreign  shore  or 
wilderness  land,  freighted  with  blessings 
whose  full  value  the  reckonings  of  eternity 
alone  can  reveal. 

For  the  Ladies'  Garland. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  MY  FRIEND. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  a  pleasant  Sab- 
bath, at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the 
leaves  are  fading,  soon  to  be  swept  from  the 
boughs  by  every  passing  breeze,  that  for  the 
first  time  I  stood  by  the  grave  of  my  friend. 
A  plain  low  tablet,  already  half  covered 
with  grass,  marked  the  spot.  On  it  was 
simply  recorded  her  name,  her  age,  and  the 
date  of  her  death. 

I  had  not  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
standing  by  her  dying  couch.  Duty  had 
called  me  far  away.  But  very  forcibly  now 
did  memory  recall  our  parting  interview, 
when  I  last  gazed  upon  that  face  where 
even  then  the  near  approach  of  death  was  so 
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Parting  in  the  House  of  God. 
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plainly  visible.  But  all  was  peace  !  how 
calm  that  placid  smile — that  serene  expres- 
sion, which  spoke  of  heavenly  things — of 
those  untold  joys  upon  which  the  happy 
spirit  was  soon  to  enter.  And  as  I  stooped 
and  kissed  those  palid  lips,  how  consoling 
to  my  heart  was  the  expression  of  kind  af- 
fection, of  joyful  hope,  which  she  uttered, 
"  If  we  never  meet  again  here,  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  in  heaven,  Farewell!"  As  I  turned 
to  leave  the  room  "  I  cast  a  lingering  look 
behind"  and  saw  the  upraised  eye,  and  felt 
that  the  full  heart  was  then  offering  up  for 
me  a  silent  prayer  to  "  Him  who  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  who  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  us." 

Months  passed  by  and  I  stood  by  the 
grave  of  my  friend.  Well  did  I  remember 
the  parting  scene.  I  thought  of  the  con- 
trast— then  a  suffering  believer,  now  a  glo- 
rified, rejoicing  saint — then  living  on  Christ 
by  faith,  now  absent  from  the  body  and 
present  with  the  Lord. 

She  had  been  a  Sabbath  School  Teacher, 
and  many  of  her  dear  little  flock  were  now, 
through  her  instrumentality,  believers  in 
the  truth  ;  and  I  remembered  too,  that  these 
would  be  as  stars  in  her  crown  in  the  day 
of  rejoicing — for  they  that  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 
Could  1  mourn  as  those  without  hope  1  O 
no — and  as  I  turned  my  reluctant  feet  from 
that  lonely  tomb,l  exclaimed,  "  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last 
end  be  like  his."  H.  T.  R. 

Weep  not  around  my  bier, 

When  I  am  dead  ; 
Nor  shed  the  friendly  tear, 

Upon  my  head — 
The  cold  and  lifeless  clay, 

Heeds  not  thy  sigh  ; 
Nor  will  it  dry  the  tear, 

That  dims  thine  eye. 

Look  not  upon  my  form, 

When  life  is  gone ; 
But  leave  me  in  my  shroud, 

Cold  and  alone — 
Raise  not  the  coffin's  lid, 

To  say  "Farewell;" 
Nor  start  when  thou  shalt  hear, 

My  fun'ral  knell. 

Pass  quickly  by  my  grave, 

When  I  am  there ; 
Lest  thou  shouldst  sigh  forme, 

Or  shed  a  tear — 
Weep  not  upon  the  mound 

Where  I  shall  rest ;  | 

Nor  strew  wild  flowers  arouna,  I 

Upon  my  breast.  j 


The  soul  which  thou  hast  loved, 

Will  not  be  there  ; 
It  will  have  plumed  its  wings, 

And  soared  afar — 
Then  weep  not  o'er  my  chains 

When  I  am  free  ; 
I've  left  my  cell,  and  gained 

My  liberty. 

Upward  in  yonder  sky, 

I'll  find  my  home; 
And  wait  in  realms  of  light, 

For  thee  to  come — 
Call  me  not  back  to  earth, 

To  leave  my  crqwn  ; 
I've  fought  with  sin  and  hell, 

The  victory's  won. 
April  18th,  1837. 


For  the  Ladies'  Garland. 

PARTING  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD. 

A  FAREWELL  HYMN  : 

Composed  to  be  sung  at  the  parting  of  Chris- 
tians. 

Air — "  Come  ye  disconsolate." 

Friends  of  the  Merciful  !  gathered  before 
Him, 
Met  as  his  lowly  ones,  joying  to  meet ; 
Here  let  us  waiting  come,  here  all  adore 
Him, 
Casting  our  broken  hearts  low  at  his  feet. 

Oft,  in  remembered  days,  hither  convening, 
We  have  together  hailed  Mercy's  glad 
^ ,  dawn ; 
But  God's  dark  providence,  hope  interven- 
ing* 
Some  fellow  worshippers  soon  will    be 
gone ! 

They  from  this  place  of  prayer  will  have 

departed  ; 

Hushed  will  their  voices  be,  once  sweet  in 

praise ; 

No  more  with  us  may  they,  penitent  hearted, 

Pour  at  this  hallowed  shrine  Piety's  lays. 

But  we  will  look  to  Thee,  our  God  !    to 
guide  us  ; 
Since  Thou  wilt  never  leave,  stilled  are 
our  fears ; 
Part  though  we  do  on  earth — woes  though 
betide  us — 
Thou  wilt  in  pity  wipe  our  falling  tears. 
Wilmington,  Del.  C.  W.  J). 


Fontenelle  being  one  day  asked  by  a  lord 
in  waiting  at  Versailles,  what  difference 
there  was  between  a  clock  and  woman,  in- 
stantly replied,  "  a  clock  serves  to  point  out 
the  hours,  and  a  woman  to  make  us  forget 
them." 
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Compiled  for  the  Ladies'  Garland. 

LADY   JANE    GREY. 

This  most  illustrious  and  unfortunate 
lady,  whose  accomplishments  and  whose 
fate  rendered  her  an  object  of  universal 
admiration  and  pity,  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  was  born  at  the  seat 
of  her  father,  Leicestershire,  in  the  year 
1537.  Her  talents,  which  were  of  a  fine 
order,  were  very  early  developed,  and  un- 
der the  judicious  management  of  her  tutor, 
(Elmer  or  Aylmer,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
London,)  she  made  most  surprising  progress 
in  the  languages,  arts  and  sciences.  At  the 
early  age  of  fourteen,  she  had  mastered 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldee  and  Arabic, 
and  French  and  Italian.  In  the  year  1553, 
the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland, 
who  were  now,  after  the  fall  of  Somerset 
arrived  at  the  height  of  power,  began,  on  the 
decline  of  the  King's  health,  to  think  how  to 
prevent  that  reverse  of  fortune,  which,  as 
things  then  stood,  they  foresaw  must  happen 
upon  Edward's  death.  To  obtain  this  end, 
no  other  remedy  was  judged  sufficient  but  a 
change  in  the  succession  of  the  crown,  and 
transferring  it  into  their  own  families   by 


rendering  Lady  Jane,  Queen.  Those  most 
excellent  and  amiable  qualities  which  had 
endeared  her  to  all  who  had  the  happiness 
to  know  her,  joined  to  her  near  affinity  to  the 
King,  subjected  her  to  become  the  chief  tool 
of  an  ambition  so  notoriously  not  her  own. 
In  May  of  the  same  year,  1553,  she  was 
married  to  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  fourth  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  a  warm 
and  mutual  attachment  having  previously 
existed  between  the  young  couple.  Shortly 
after  her  marriage,  she  reluctantly  accepted 
the  diadem  which  the  intrigues  of  her  father 
and  father-in-law  had  induced  Edward  VI  to 
settle  upon  her.  This  deed  of  settlement 
set  aside  the  succession  of  Queen  Mary, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
Her  regal  pageantry,  however,  continued  but 
nine  days — Queen  Mary's  undoubted  right 
prevailing ;  and  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  her  ill-fated  husband,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, arraigned  and  found  guilty  of  high- 
treason.  She  refused  to  apostatize  from  the 
protestant  faith,  and  died  with  the  utmost 
firmness,  and  Christian  composure.  She 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1554,  her   husband  suffering   on 
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the  morning  of  the  same  day,  and,  horrible  to 
relate,  his  bleeding  and  mangled  corpse,  or 
rather  his  headless  trunk,  was  exposed  to 
her  view  as  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Chapel 
within  the  Tower.  But  her  magnanimity 
and  self-possession  in  this  dreadful  catastro- 
phe was  truly  astonishing.  Immediately 
before  her  execution,  she  addressed  herself 
to  the  weeping  multitude  with  amazing  com- 
posure  and  eloquence — she  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  that  cruel  law  by  which  she 
suffered,  and  died  in  charity  with  that 
wretched  world  which  she  had  so  much 
reason  to  execrate  :  And  thus  did  the  cele- 
brated Mary  commence  her  reign  with  the 
murder  of  an  innocent  young  creature  of 
eighteen — who  for  personal  loveliness,  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  purity  of  heart,  and  ex- 
tensive learning,  was  rarely  ever  equalled  in 
any  age  or  country.  Some  of  her  writings 
are  still  preserved.  A. 


POPULAR  TALES. 


BLANCHE   D'ALBI. 

Concluded. 
A  peculiar  horror  of  all  contagious  and  in- 
fectious disorders,  was  amongst  the  many 
peculiar  horrors  to  which  the  sensitive  lady 

of  poor  Mr.  L was  peculiarly  liable.  It 

was  in  vain  that  the  worthy  man  himself 
having  ascertained  the  decided  opinion  of 
the  apothecary,  again  and  again  assured  her, 
that  "  Mademoiselle's  disorder  was  a  brain 
fever,  which,  however  likely  to  terminate 
fatally,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  communi- 
cated even  to  the  attendants  of  the  sick 
chamber."  These  assurances,  backed  by  all 
the  apothecary's  assertions,  were  insufficient 
to  allay  the  lady's  horrors.  "  If  not  now 
infectious,  the  disorder  might  become  so;" 
and  then  she  was  convinced  "  all  fevers  were 

catching;"  and  "if  Mr.  L wassoindif-j 

ferent  to  her  safety,  she  could  not  think  of 
her  children  and  emulate  his  heroic  compo- 
sure. Not  for  worlds  should  they  continue 
in  that  house  two  hours  longer — and  she  felt 
it  her  duty  as  a  mother  to  be  careful  for  their 
sokes,  of  her  own  life,  and  to  accompany 
them   from  that   dangerous   spot.     It  was 

madness  in  Mr.  L to  stay  there.     If  he 

would  be  persuaded — "  But  Mr.  L was 

not  to  be  persuaded ;  so  after  conscientiously 
fulfilling  her  duty  as  a  wife,  by  pathetically 
warning  him  of  the  probable  consequences  of 
his  obstinacy,  she  bade  him  farewell  with 
admirable  firmness,  and  after  a  last  parting 
injunction  from  the  carriage  window,  to  fu- 
migate all  letters  he  might  address  to  her 
from  that  house,  she  was  driven  from  the 
door,  and  safely  and  luxuriously  lodged  be- 
fore evening  at  her  husband's,  Richmond 
Villa,  with  her  children  and  Miss  Crawfurd. 


Great  indeed — unspeakably  great,  '*  she  as- 
sured all  her  friends,  was  her  anxiety  on 
Mr.  L 's  account,  and  they  might  con- 
ceive how  agonizing  it  was  to  her  feelings 
to  leave  him  in  so  perilous  a  situation.  Had 
she  followed  the  dictates  of  her  heart — But 
those  sweet  darlings  !  could  she  risk  the 
lives  of  both  their  parents  !"  And  then  tears 
of  sensibility  trickled  from  her  eyes,  at  the 
idea  of  their  orphan  state,  had  she  fondly 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  sharing  her  hus- 
band's danger,  and  fallen  a  victim  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  her  tender  weakness. 

Mr.  L was  truly  and  humanely  con- 
cerned for  the  distressing  situation  of  poor 
Blanche.  So  young !  so  fair !  so  friendless  ! 
so  utterly  dependant  now,  in  her  unconscious 
state,  on  the  mercy  and  charity  of  strangers 
— on  the  world's  cold  charity — But  there  are 
warm  hearts  amidst  the  frozen   mass — and 

all  the  kindly  feelings  of  Mr.  L were 

now  called  into  action  by  the  affecting  cir- 
cumstances of  that  helpless  being  so  cast  on 
his  benevolence.  He  was  a  fond  and  anx- 
ious father,  and  as  the  natural  thought  sug- 
gested itself,  that  in  the  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man life  a  fate  as  forlorn  as  that  of  the  young 
foreigner  might  one  day  be  the  portion  of  his 

own  darlings,  Mr.  L inwardly  pledged 

himself  to  act  a  parental  part  by  Blanche 
D'Albi,  in  this  hour  of  her  utmost  need,  and 
the  vow  was  not  less  religiously  observed, 
because  unuttered  to  mortal  ear,  and  regis- 
tered in  the  depths  of  his  own  heart.  By 
his  order  a  careful  nurse  was  provided,  and 
a  skilful  physician  called  in,  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  day  from  her  seizure, 
Mademoiselle  D'Albi  was  pronounced  by 
the  apothecary  to  be  in  imminent  danger. 
Dr.  M's.  opinion  coincided  but  too  perfectly 
with  that  of  his  medical  subaltern,  and  in 
spite  of  their  united  endeavors  to  save  the 
interesting  young  creature  intrusted  to  their 
care,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  hand 
of  death  was  on  her,  and  that  human  art  was 
powerless  to  unloose  that  fatal  grasp.  Pre- 
vious to  her  dissolution,  she  lay  for  many 
days  in  a  state  of  perfect  stupor,  far  less 
painful  to  contemplate  than  the  previous  de- 
lirium during  which  she  had  talked  inces- 
santly with  the  embodied  creatures  of  her 
fancy,  rambling  volubly  in  her  native  tongue, 
and  now  and  then  breaking  out  into  snatches 
of  wild  song  or  wilder  laughter.  But  at  last 
that  fearful  mirth  died  away  in  fainter  and 
fainter  bursts,  and  broken  syllables,  and  in- 
articulate sounds  succeeded  the  voluble 
speech,  like  dying  murmurs  of  a  distant 
echo  and  'then'  as  the  nurse  expressed  it, 
1  she  lay  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,'  for  many,  many 
days,  with  eyes  half  closed,  but  not  in  slum- 
ber, or  at  least  only  in  that  slumbrous  torpor, 
the  gentle  harbinger  of  a  more  perfect  rest. 
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More  than  once  or  twice,  or  many  times 

had  Mr.  L visited  the  sick  chamber  of 

poor  Blanche,  while  she  lay  like  a  waxen 
image  in  that  death-like  trance.  More  than 
once,  as  he  stood  gazing  on  that  fair,  pale 
face,  had  large  tears  stolen  down  his  own 
cheeks — and  once,  when  there  was  a  mo- 
mentary glimmering  of  hope — a  momentary 
amendment  of  pulse — he  had  caught  the 
hand  of  the  physician  with  a  sudden  energy, 
strangely  contrasting  his  usual  habits  of  for- 
mal reserve — exclaiming,  '  Save  her !  Save 
her!  my  dear  sir!  spare  no  pains,  no  cost,  a 

consultation  perhaps '  and   his  agitated 

voice  and  incoherent  words  carried  convic- 
tion to  the  heart  of  the  good  doctor,  that  if 

half  the  wealth  of  Mr.    L could   have 

purchased  the  life  of  Blanche  D'Albi,  he 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice. 

But  neither  care  nor  skill,  nor  aught  that 
wealth  could  command,  or  kindness  lavish 
could  prolong  the  days  already  numbered, 
or  reverse  the  decree  that  had  gone  forth. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  day 
of  Blanche's  illness,  the  respiration  of  the 
unconscious  sufferer  became  quick  and  labo- 
rious, and  Dr.  M.,  whose  finger  was  on  her 
pulse,  directed  that  the  curtains  of  her  bed 
should  be  drawn  aside,  and  a  free  current  of 
air  admitted   through    the   open   windows. 

Mr.  L had  entered  with  the  physician, 

and  stationing  himself  at  the  bed's  foot  stood 
there  with  folded  arms,  and  eyes  fixed  in 
sad  and  hopeless  contemplation  on  the  af- 
fecting object  before  him.  Though  the  eyes 
of  Blanche  were  more  than  half  veiled  by 
their  full,  heavy  lids,  a  streak  of  soft  blue 
was  still  discernible  through  the  long  dark 
lashes,  from  whence,  however,  emanated  no 
spark  of  intelligence;  and  far  different  from 
the  finely  blended  rose-hues  of  healthful 
beauty,  was  that  bright  crimson  which  burnt 
in  either  cheek.  Her  head  was  raised  a  lit- 
tle from  the  pillow  by  the  supporting  arm  of 
the  nurse,  who,  with  her  hand  still  at  liberty, 
put  aside  the  deep  frill  of  her  cap,  and  the 
disordered  ringlets  which  had  escaped  be- 
neath it,  that  the  sweet  fresh  air  might  visit 
with  its  comforting  coolness  those  throbbing 
temples  and  that  burning  brow.  It  was  a 
beautiful,  mild  warm  April  evening,  redo- 
lent of  life  and  joy,  and  Nature's  renovation, 
and  the  pale,  golden  light  of  an  April  sun- 
set penetrated  even  through  a  London  atmos- 
phere and  amongst  a  labyrinth  of  high  walls, 
and  blackened  roofs,  and  clustering  chim- 
neys, into  the  very  chamber  of  Blanche; 
and  even  to  that  confined  chamber,  and  over 
those  gloomy  precincts,  came  the  soft  breath 
of  Spring,  breathing  delicious  fragrance,  as 
tt  was  wafted  through  her  open  window, 
Gwex  a  box  of  mignonette,  coaxed  into  early 


blossom  by  the  assiduous  cherishing  of  one 
who  had  watched  over  her  miniature  garden 
with  the  impatient  interest  of  eager  child- 
hood. 

The  balmy  air  stole  gently,  gradually  in 
the  sick  chamber,  and  between  the  parted 
curtains  of  the  bed,  as  though  it  were  a 
thing  of  intelligence,  and  came  gladly  on  its 
blessed  mission  to  convey  to  the  dying 
Blanche  the  last  soothing  sensation  she 
might  yet  taste  on  earth — the  odorous  waft- 
ing of  her  favorite  flowers.  It  came  not  in 
vain,  as  the  caressing  coolness  played  over 
her  face ;  and  when  it  had  wandered  a  few 
moments  amongst  the  parted  ringlets,  her 
quick  and  laborious  breathing  became  less 
and  less  distressing,  and  at  length,  inhaling 
one  long  and  deep  inspiration,  subsided  into 
regular  and  almost  inperceptible  respira- 
tion, like  that  of  a  sleeping  infant. 

At  that  moment  there  struck  up  at  the 
farther  end  of  a  neighboring  street  a  strain 
of  wild  music,  from  a  band  of  itinerant  mu- 
sicians— wandering  Savoyards.  Wild  and 
touching  was  the  strain,  as  it  came  mellowed 
by  distance,  and  mingled  with  the  even- 
ing breeze.  It  was  "  Le  Rans  des  Vaches." 
To  every  son  and  daughter  of  Helvetia,  a 
spirit-stirring  spell,  a  magic  melody,  never 
yet  listened  to  unmoved  by  any  wanderer 
from  her  mountain  land — only  the  insensible 
ear  of  death,  or  of  the  dying  .  .  .  but 
it  seemed  as  if  perception  yet  lingered  in 
that  of  Blanche.  As  the  notes  of  that  na- 
tional air  swelled  out  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly, a  slight  tremor  passed  over  her  fea- 
tures and  at  last,  as  if  awakening  from  a 
deep  sleep,  her  soft  blue  eyes  perfectly  un- 
closed, and  glancing  upwards  towards  the 
female  form,  on  whose  bosom  her  head  was 
pillowed,  she  murmured  in  her  own  native 
tongue,   "  Maman  !  bonne  Maman  ! 

As  she  uttered  these  few  faltering  words, 
her  head  sunk  lower  upon  the  nurse's  breast 
and  half  turning  her  face  inward  on  that 
kind  pillow,  like  a  weary  child,  the  fair  eye- 
lids dropped  heavily  over  those  soft  blue 
orbs  ;  but  long  after  their  lustre  was  for  ever 
shrouded,  and  long  after  the  beautiful  lips 
were  closed,  and  the  last  breath  had  escaped 
them  in  those  few  touching  words,  the  smile 
still  lingered  there,  with  which  those  words 
were  spoken,  as  if  impressed  by  the  parting 
rapture  of  recognition  with  the  Maternal 
Spirit,  permitted,  possibly,  to  accompany  the 
dark  Angel  on  his  awful  mission,  to  over- 
come his  terrors  by  her  looks  of  heavenly 
welcome  and  receiving  from  his  hands  the 
new  Celestial,  to  be  its  conductress  to 
those  abodes  of  bliss,  towards  which,  even 
in  their  day  of  mortal  probation,  the  pious 
Mother  had  "  trained  up  her  child  in  the 
way  she  should  go."  C. 
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CHESTER. 


BY  REV.  C.  S.  STEWART,  OF  THE  U.  S.  NAVY. 

Were  Chester  the  first  place  on  which  an 
American  should  cast  his  eyes,  after  arriving 
in  England,  he  would  at  once  feel  himself 
to  be  in  an  old  and  foreign  land.  The  mas- 
sive walls  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  its 
weather-beaten  and  time-blackened  towers 
and  antique  dwellings,  however  few  attrac- 
tions they  may  have  for  those  who  have  been 
familiar  with  such  objects  from  their  birth, 
would  be  gazed  on  by  him  with  feelings  of 
lively  interest  and  admiration ;  and  in  the 
remembrance  that  for  eighteen  hundred  years 
it  has  been  the  crowded  abode  of  generation 
after  generation  of  men,  he  would  walk 
through  and  around  it  with  musings  on  the 
present  and  the  past,  never  before  forced 
upon  him  by  any  similar  objects  of  contem- 
plation. 

So  early  as  the  lieutenancy  of  Julius  Ag- 
ricola  in  Britain,  near  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  Chester  is  known  to  have  been  a 
Roman  colony,  and  from  that  period  till  the 
end  of  four  hundred  years,  when  the  fall  of 
the  empire  left  Britain  once  more  to  the  pos 
session  of  her  native  sons,  it  was  the  sta- 
tion of  the  twentieth  legion  of  the  Imperial 
army.  Some  of  its  churches  are  among  the 
first  foundations  of  Christianity  in  the 
island,  and  many  of  them,  as  they  now 
stand,  have  for  centuries  witnessed  the 
changes,  and  felt  the  corroding  power  of 
time. 

With  the  exception  of  York,  it  is  the  only 
remaining  walled  town  in  the  kingdom;  and 
thus,  a  curiosity  to  Englishmen  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  visitors  from  the  New  World. 
The  foundation  of  the  walls  is  believed  to 
have  been  laid  by  the  Romans  ;  and  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  city,  now,  to  be 
much  the  same  as  when  occupied  by  them. 
It  is  nearly  square,  and  about  two  miles  in 
circuit,  and  has  four  gates  for  carriages,  one 
on  each  side,  those  opposite  being  connected 
by  streets  which  intersect  in  the  middle  of 
the  town. 

The  walls  are  of  brown  free-stone,  and 
vary  in  height,  from  a  few  feet  only,  in  some 
places,  to  an  elevation  of  some  eighty  or  a 
hundred  on  the  north  end,  where  they  over- 
hang the  deep  excavations  of  a  canal  com- 
municating with  the  interior.  Their  breadth 
on  the  top  is  about  three  feet;  and,  furnished 
with  a  parapet  on  the  outer  side,  and  a 
light  rail  of  iron  on  the  inner,  they  form  a 
pleasant  and  commanding  promenade,  ac 
cessible   from   within    by   flights   of  stone 


steps,  at  various  intervals  on  the  different 
sides. 

In  the  course  of  this  promenade,  the  finest 
views  are  obtained  of  the  city  within  on  the 
one  hand — of   its  venerable  cathedral,  old 
churches,  and  different  public  edifices — and 
of  the  country  without  on  the  other,  through 
a  circuit  of  vast  extent ;  while  at  every  few 
steps,  you  meet  with  objects  immediately 
connected  with  the  walls  themselves,   wor- 
thy the  notice  and  observation  of  the  stran- 
ger.    All  the  ancient  gates,  with  their  ap- 
pendages of  caution  and  defence,  have  given 
place,  within  the  last  half  century,  to  mo- 
dern looking,  bridge-like  entrances,  better 
adapted  to  the  convenience  of  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  varied  vehicles  that  pass 
through  them,  in  the  business  and  travel  of 
every  day,  but  little  in  harmony  with  the 
general  features  of  the  structure  of  which 
they  form  a  part.     Here  and  there,  however, 
an  antique  tower,  projecting  from  an  angle, 
or  surmounting  a  buttress,  keeps  you  in  re- 
membrance of  the  nature  and  original  uses 
of  the  mass  upon  which  you  are  treading. 
A  principal  of  these,  at  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  city,  is  marked  with  special  his- 
toric interest,  as  that  from  the  top  of  which 
the  ill-fated  Charles  I.,  in  1645,  witnessed 
the  discomfiture  of  his  forces  by  the  parlia- 
mentary troops,  on  the  neighboring  plain  of 
Rowton  Moor  ;  and,  at  the  diagonal  angle  of 
the  city,  overhanging  the  waters  of  the  Dee, 
stands  the  castle,  the  scene  of  many  a  tra- 
gic act  in  the  lives  of  the  noble  and  the 
brave  of  former  ages,  and  the  prison,  at  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  a  regal 
captive,  in    the  person  of  Richard    the   2d, 
previously  to   the  resignation  of  his  throne 
to  Henry  of  Lancaster.     Much  of  the  pile 
has  been  refaced  and  rebuilt,  in  a  style   of 
modern  Grecian  architecture  ;  but  parts  of  it 
are   coeval   with   the   walls,  particularly  a 
massive  round  tower,  still  bearing  the  name 
of  Caesar. 

The  whole  panorama  presented  in  the 
walk  is  diversified  and  exciting,  rich  in  its 
subjects  of  reflection,  derived  from  history 
and  the  arts,  and  beautiful  in  its  delineations 
of  nature.  The  prospect  on  the  north  and 
west,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  in  the  kingdom,  having  the  Dee 
for  a  foreground,  and  the  blue  mountains  of 
Wales  in  the  distance,  with  a  vast  range  of 
luxuriant  and  richly  cultivated  country  in- 
tervening. 

The  glowing  sunset  of  a  summer's  day 
was  now  added  to  its  loveliness ;  and  with 
the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  June  breath- 
ing from  everything  around,  and  the  golden 
gleamings  of  the  western  sky  illuminating 
the  turrets  and  towers  of  the  city,  and 
■throwing   double  beauty  on  the  impurpled 
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plain  below,  J  entered  fully  into  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  poet,  when  of  a  similar  scene  he 
exclaims, 

"  Heavens!  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around, 
O*  hills,  and  dales, "and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires, 
And  glittering  towers  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decays." 

[Chester,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Cheshire,  contains  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  towns  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, but  its  trade  has  been  mainly  trans- 
ferred to  Liverpool.  It  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence which  commands  an  extensive  view 
of  the  romantic  country  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, and  the  Dee  waters  its  ancient 
ramparts  on  the  south.  Castrum,  the  an- 
cient name  of  Chester,  shows  that  it  was 
once  a  Roman  military  station.  The  two 
principal  streets  which  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  city  stands,  were  formerly  the 
roads  that  communicated  with  the  ancient 
camp.  These  streets  lead  to  the  four  gates 
of  the  city — they  were  cut  out  of  the  hill. 
The  ground  floors  form  a  range  of  shops. 
The  manner  in  which  the  streets  are  built 
may  be  uncommon,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
convenient — the  shops  are  small  and  nar- 
row ;  the  porticos  low,  irregular,  and  sup- 
ported by  massive  columns.  The  preceding 
remark  is  inapplicable  to  the  suburbs,  which 
are  not  only  larger  than  the  town,  but  much 
better  built.  In  the  shot  works,  (see  en- 
graving,) there  is  a  tower  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  the  melted  lead  is  let  fall 
from  its  summit  into  a  receiver  filled  with 
water  at  the  bottom.  A  description  of  the 
Cathedral,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stewart,  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  num- 
ber.] 


The  following  artless  strain  bursts  from 
the  warm  fountain  of  a  heart  rent  by  the 
pang  of  a  vile  and  dastardly  desertion.  If 
there  is  another  heart  untouched  by  it,  it  is 
that  which  lodges  in  the  bosom  of  the 
wretch  whose  cruelty  has  extorted  it,  and  to 
whom  it  is  addressed — a  heart  too  savage 
for  any  other  than  the  Hyrcanian  tiger 
who  possesses  it.  The  deserted,  injured 
poetess,  or  her  humane  editor,  makes,  below, 
a  very  reasonable  request,  and  we  hope  it 


will    be   universally   accorded.     Let  it   SI 
copied  and  repeated  ;  let  it  meet  the  eye,  It], 
it  ring  in  the  ear  of  the  soulless  villain,  ti 
the  editor  of  the  Bath  (Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.i 
Enquirer  &  Advertiser  shall  certify  thfji 
its  object  is  accomplished,  or  till  the  record 
of  the  American  Newgate  shall  tell  thatthj 
gallows  has  got  its  due. 
TO  HIM  WHO  CAN  BEST  UN 
UNDERSTAND    IT. 

He  who  has  left  his  youthful  bride 
And  children  young  and  fair, 

To  float  on  fortune's  doubtful  tide, 
Borne  on  he  knows  not  where, 

The  lines  perchance  may  coldly  spurrr 

That  asks  the  wanderer's  return. 

Yet,  oh  !  the  unwilling  heart  forgive 

That  dares  to  trouble  thine, 
I  would  not  seek  to  make  thee  grieve 

But  for  these  babes  of  mine ; 
These  treasures  sent  us  from  above 
The  pledges  of  our  mutual  love. 

For  them  I  plead — I  speak  not  now 

Of  what  my  lot  hath  been  ; 
Nor  how  for  thee  I  left  my  home 

And  each  familiar  scene, 
And  sought  the  distant  hills  of  A        >± 
For  sweet  with  thee  were  even  they. 

I  hailed  the  mountain's  proudest  swell, 

The  forest's  darkest  pride, 
The  beaten  rock,  the  rugged  dell, 

For  thou  wert  by  my  side, 
And  earth's  worst  wilderness  is  dear, 
Is  fair,  when  those  we  love  are  near. 

But  thou  hast  left  thy  dark-eyed  boys,. 

In  distant  paths  to  roam  ; 
A  gambler's  life  for  thee  has  joys, 

But  not,  alas  !  thy  home : 
Thy  children  weep  amid  their  play, 
And  I  am  far  more  lone  than  they. 

Our  babes  for  very  want  of  bread 
Have  been  compelled  to  roam, 

And  now  on  public  bounty  fed, 
Find  a  precarious  home, 

While  he  who  should  their  guardian  be 

Has  left  them  to  their  misery. 

My  boy,  the  eldest  and  the  first, 

The  image  of  his  sire, 
Will  into  tears  of  sorrow  burst, 

And  thus  of  me  inquire — • 
"  Mother  !  dear  mother  !  tell  me  when 
My  father  will  come  back  again." 

Yet  go,  thou  false  deserter,  go ! 

And  if  some  happier  dame 
Has  kindled  in  thy  breast  the  glow 

Of  love's  deceitful  flame, 
Oh,  hear  me  !  fairer  she  may  be, 
But  she  will  never  love  like  me. 
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I    And  oh,  vouchsafe  one  little  line, 

If  to  confirm  my  wo, 
]    That  I  may  to  my  fate  resign 

When  all  its  ills  I  know, 
J    And  leave  me  not  without  a  word, 
i    To  fade  and  die  with  hope  deferred. 

Then  leave  to  penury's  bitter  crust, 

Thy  lone  deserted  spouse, 
To  mourn  o'er  woman's  broken  trust 

And  man's  deceitful  vows, — 
May'st  thou  ne'er  know  the  smallest  part 
Of  that  which  wrings  a  breaking  heart ! 
Almira  Porter  H****** 


ITHE    REIGN   OF    BEAUTY. 

Miss  M was  a  lively  girl.  To  a  per- 
son of  unrivalled  beauty,  she  added  the  ease, 
ind  grace,  and  kindness  of  manner,  which 
aever  fail  to  win  their  way  to  the  affections 
)f  the  heart.  Her  mind,  highly  gifted  by 
lature,  was  refined  and  polished  by  a  liberal 
jducation,  and  embellished  by  all  the  attrac- 
,ive  accomplishments  of  fashionable  life. 
Thus  endowed  she  was  the  ornament  of  so- 
ciety, and  nature  seemed  to  mark  her  out,  as 
he  centre  of  a  social  system,  to  reflect 
ig-ht  and  animation  on  all  around  her. 

1  have  seen  her  in  the  morning  of  her 
jlory,  fresh  as  the  dew-drops  that  sparkle  in 
lie  solar  ray,  attracting  the  admiration  of 
wery  eye,  commanding  the  homage  of  every 
leart.  I  have  followed  her  light  footsteps 
;o  the  animating  ball — seen  her  join  in  the 
oyous  revelry  of  the  dance,  and  witnessed 
lie  feast  of  delight  that  beamed  from  every 
jountenance,  as  like  a  star  shooting  through 
lie  heavens,  her  brilliant  eye  casta  momen- 
ary  ray  on  the  admiring  crowd.  I  have 
jnarked  the  train  of  her  admirers.  I  have 
pen  the  gay  and  the  grave,  the  wise  and  the 
rimple  equally  anxious  to  obtain  a  place  in 
her  affections.  I  have  seen  the  flippant  cox- 
comb exhaust  the  stores  of  his  memory — do- 
ing homage  to  her  peerless  charms ;  and  then 
iraverse  again  the  exhausted  fields  of  his  bar- 
ren fancy  to  gather  a  new  garland  to  deck  the 
pow  of  this  queen  of  beauty.  But  I  have 
observed  others  in  her  train,  whose  hearts 
were  too  full  for  the  language  of  complaint — 
jwhose  feelings  could  only  be  told  by  a  sigh 
! — or  expressed  by  that  mute  eloquence,which 
i.3  the  natural  language  of  affection. 

Years  thus  passed  on,  and  Miss  M 

continued  to  command  the  tribute  of  univer- 
sal admiration — until  the  desire  to  receive 
;:he  adulation  of  all,  had  seized  upon  the 
peart,  and  like  an  envious  tyrant,  expelled 
ivery  generous  rival,  and  maintained  its  soli- 
dary empire  there.  She  lived  in  a  scene  of  il-. 
lesion.  The  fruition  of  the  present  moment 
ffas  the  end  of  her  existence.     The  antici- 


pation of  the  future  could  add  nothing  to  her 
enjoyments,  and  the  idea  of  that  state  of 
purest  happiness,  which  is  painted  to  the 
imaginations  of  others,  in  the  loveliest  tints 
of  hope,  produced  no  other  effect  upon  her, 
than  feelings  of  apprehension  and  of  gloom. 
To  be  married,  was  to  resign  her  supremacy. 
The  world  had  not  been  sufficiently  explored. 
Her  passion  for  admiration  was  not  yet  sa- 
tiated. It  was  time  enough  when  the  heart 
was  palled  with  the  empty  nothingness  of 
adulation,  to  surrender  at  the  altar.  Thus 
the  hopes  of  her  fond  admirers  were  blight- 
ed, and  their  generous  affection  chilled  by 
despair. 

I  myself  had  been  a  devoted  lover  to  Miss 

M .     I  had  seen  in  her  every  grace  that 

can  delight  the  eye  and  animate  the  heart  of 
man.  And  too  credulous  for  my  own  hap- 
piness, I  had  suffered  my  imagination  to  in- 
dulge a  dream  of  hope,  which  fate  had  des- 
tined never  to  be  realized.  Awakening 
however  from  this  illusion,  I  plunged  into 
the  whirl  of  active  life,  determined  to  forget 
forever  the  enchanting  vision,  which  has 
cast  over  the  vista  of  the  future,  a  gleam  of 
hope,  only  to  heighten  by  contrast,  the 
gloom  of  despair. 

The  tide  of  time  rolled  on,  producing  in 
its  course  its  accustomed  ravages.  Accident 
carried  me  near  the  dwelling  of  Miss  M — ; 
I  approached  its  threshold,  with  feelings 
sobered  by  years  of  separation,  yet  of  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  fate  of  her,  who  had 
been  the  idol  of  my  own  heart.     I  entered. 

Miss  M was  sitting  in  a  distant  corner 

of  the  same  apartment,  in  which  I  had  often- 
seen  her  delighting,  by  her  vivacity  admir- 
ing crowds.  She  seemed  absorbed  in  the 
deepest  contemplation  on  a  volume  which 
was  before  her.  She  started  at  my  approach. 
Recollections  of  the  past  rushed  upon  her 
mind,  and  she  extended  her  hand  with  a 
kindness  of  welcome,  of  which  the  frivolous 
scenes  through  which  she  had  passed  could 
not  entirely  divest  her  heart.  My  curiosity 
induced  me  to  examine  the  volume  which 
she  had  been  perusing.  It  was  the  "  Sketch 
Book,"  containing  the  beautiful  and  affect- 
ing tale  of  the  "  Wife,"  by  our  eloquent 
and  distinguished  countryman.  I  sat  for  a 
moment  in  a  pensive  mood,  produced  by  the 
recollections  arising  from  the  association  of 
various  objects  around  me.  I  cast  a  look  of 
anxious  curiosity  about  the  apartment.  I  ob* 
served  Miss  M with  the  deepest  inter- 
est— her  brilliant  eye  had  lost  much  of  won- 
ted lustre — the  rose  had  faded  from  her 
cheek — the  busy  throng  of  fond  admirers 
was  dispersed — the  voice  of  adulation  was 
stilled — and  silent  was  the  dwelling  of  Miss 
M .  I  arose  to  depart.  Feelings  of  ten- 
derness came  over  me,  for  I  could  not  forget 
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that  the  altered  form  before  me,  had  once 
ruled  the  empire  of  my  heart.  I  left  the 
apartment,  deeply  affected  by  the  scene ;  and 
the  melancholy  lines  of  Moore  rushed  upon 
my  mind,  as  a  fit  soliloquy  for  her,  who  had 
once  been  the  centre  of  fashion. 

"  I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone,  some  banquet  hall 

deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead,  and  all  but 

her  departed." 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting-  sun  were  re- 
flected from  the  western  windows  as  I  re- 
tired from  the  dwelling  of  Miss  M ,  and 

as  I  cast  back  a  parting  look  upon  the  fading 
light,  I  exclaimed  in  the  agony  of  my  heart, 
*  such  is  the  reign  of  beauty.'  It  blights  the 
happiness,  and  agonizes  the  heart  of  man, 
and  then  spreads  still  wider  the  melancholy 
desolation,  by  falling  itself  amid  the  wreck 
of  ruined  hopes. 


THE    USE    OF   FLOWERS. 

BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

God  might  have  bade  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small, 
The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree, 

Without  a  flower  at  all. 

He  might  have  made  enough,  enough, 

For  every  want  of  ours, 
For  luxury,  medicine  and  toil, 

And  yet  have  made  no  flowers. 

The  ore  within  the  mountain-mine 

Requireth  none  to  grow, 
Nor  doth  it  need  the  lotus-flower 

To  make  the  river  flow. 

The  clouds  might  give  abundant  rain, 

The  nightly  dews  might  fall, 
And  the  herb  that  keepeth  life  in  man, 

Might  yet  have  drunk  them  all. 

Then  wherefore,  wherefore  were  they  made. 

All  dyed  with  rainbow  light, 
All  fashioned  with  supremest  grace, 

Up  springing  day  and  night ; 

Spangling  in  valleys  green  and  low, 

And  on  the  mountains  high, 
And  in  the  silent  wilderness, 

Where  no  man  passes  by  1 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not, 
Then,  wherefore  had  they  birth? 

To  minister  delight  to  man, 
To  beautify  the  earth. 

To  comfort  man — to  whisper  hope 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim, 
For  whoso  careth  for  the  flowers, 

Will  care  much  more  for  Him  ! 


Selected  for  the  Ladies*  Garland. 

ON   SCANDAL. 

When  scandal  breathed  in  dire  discordant 

sounds, 
Wounds   all   it  strikes,  and  poisons  all  it 

wounds, 
In  pity's  healing  balm,  the  tongue   should 

dip, 
Or  silence  with  the  finger  seal  the  lip. 
Why  fill  the  feeling  breast  with  pain  and 

wo] 
Steal  the  best  treasures  heaven  can  here  be- 
stow ; 
Why  rob  the  Christian  of  his  spotless  fame  1 
And  by  deception  blight  the  purest  name. 
Teach  me,  O  God  !  to  drop  a  pitying  tear, 
And  to  their  faults  be  kind,  but  not  severe; 
Look  with  composure  on  the  faults  I  see, 
May  heaven  the  same  compassion  show  or 

me. 
And  when  all  earthly  scenes  with  thee  an 

o'er, 
May  Angels   guard   thee  to  that  peaceful 

shore 
Where  all  conspire  to  bless  the  heavenh 

scene, 

Not  one  dark  cloud  shall  ever  intervene 

No  jealous  fears  to  blight  the  pure  and  just 
Who  in  Omnipotence  divine  confide  andtrust 


HOW    TO    CHOOSE    A    GOOI 
HUSBAND. 

When  you  see  a  young  man  of  modest,  re 
spectful,  retiring  manners,  not  given  to  prid< 
or  vanity,  he  will  make  a  good  husband,  fo 
he  will  be  the  same  to  his  wife  after  marriagt 
that  he  was  before.  When  you  see  a  youn< 
man  who  would  take  a  wife  for  the  valuv.  o 
herself,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  wealth,  tha 
man  will  make  a  good  husband,  for  his  af 
fection  will  not  decrease,  neither  will  ht 
bring  himself  or  his  partner  to  want.  Neve: 
make  money  an  object  of  marriage ;  if  yoi 
do,  depend  upon  it,  as  a  balance  for  th< 
good,  you  will  get  a  bad  husband.  Wher 
you  see  a  young  man  who  is  tender  and  afj 
fectionate,  no  matter  what  his  circumstances 
in  life  are,  he  is  really  worth  the  winning 
take  him  who  can,  girls,  he  will  make  i 
good  husband. 


BOHEMIAN    WOMEN. 

In  every  corner  of  this  part  of  Germany, 
each  female,  from  the  maid  servant  to  her 
mistress,  has  a  spinning-wheel— and  there! 
is  no  good  housewife  in  Bohemia  whe' 
would  not  consider  herself  disgraced,  i;j 
she  did  not  spin  Within  her  establishment 
all  the  linen  articles  necessary  for  her  house<| 
hold. 


S7o.  3. 


Female  Education — Thoughts  on  Women,  c}c 
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FEMALE    EDUCATION. 

I  Female  education  is  of  immense  import- 
jance,  as  connected  with  domestic  life.  It 
lis  at  home  where  man  generally  passes  the 
{largest  portion  of  his  time  ;  where  he  seeks 
j a  refuge  from  the  vexations  and  embarrass- 
'ments  of  business,  an  enchanting  repose 
!  from  exertion,  a  relaxation  from  care  by  the 
(interchange  of  affection  ;  where  some  of  his 
|  finest  sympathies,  tastes,  and  moral  and  re 
j  ligious  feelings  are  formed  and  nourished  ; 
I  where  is  the  treasure  of  pure  disinterested 
\  love,  such  as  is  seldom  found  in  the  busy 
j  walks  of  a  selfish  and  calculating  world. — 
Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  to  make 
one's  domestic  abode  the  highest  object  of 
I  his  attachment  and  satisfaction. 

\V<  11  ordered  home,  man's  best  delight  to  make, 
And  by  submissive  wisdom,  modest  skill, 
With  every  gentle,  care-eluding  art, 
To  raise  her  virtues,  animate  the  bliss, 
And  sweeten  all  the  toils  of  human  life — 
This  be  the  female  dignity  and  praise. 

i  Neither  rank,  nor  splendid  mansions,  nor 
expensively  furnished  apartments,  nor  luxu- 
rious repasts,  can  accomplish  these  actions. 
They  are  to  be  obtained  only  from  the  riches 
of  elevated  principles,  from  the  nobility  of 
virtue,  from  the  splendor  of  religious  and 
moral  beauty,  from  the  banquet  of  refined 
taste,  affectionate  deportment,  and  intellect 
ual  pleasures.  Intelligence  and  piety  throw 
the  brightest  sunshine  over  the  dwellings  of 
private  life,  and  these  are  the  results  of  fe 
male  education. 

Female  education  is  extremely  valuable 
from  its  imparting  an  elevated  and  improved 
character  to  domestic  discourse.  Conversa- 
tion is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  existence  ; 
and  the  more  perfect  it  is  made  by  the  re 
sources  of  learning,  enlarged  views  of  mo 
rality,  refinement  of  language,  and  the  splen- 
dors of  imagery,  the  more  exquisite  is  the 
joy.  It  is  from  education  that  discourse  col 
lects  all  its  original  drapery,  "  its  clothing  of 
wrought  gold,  its  thrilling  eloquence,  its 
sweetest  music,  and  all  its  magical  influ- 
ence over  the  soul.  Intelligence  and  ani- 
mated discourse  eminently  exalt  the  dignity, 
and  multiply  the  charms  of  every  female 
that  can  excel  in  it. 

A  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
It  is  a  sacred  and  homefelt  delight, 

She  who  can  sustain  an  elevated  course 
of  conversation,  whose  mind  soars  above 
the  trifles  and  common  things  of  time  and 
sense,  who  is  distinguished  for  well  digested 
opinions,  sensible  remarks,  habits  of  think- 
ing and  observation,  good  judgment,  and  a 
well  disciplined  temper,  is  a  perpetual 
source  of  blessing  and  exhilaration  to  all 
within  her  circle.  She  will  make  home  all 
that  is  desirable,  so  that  none  of  her  house- 


hold will  need  or  wish  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
happiness.  They  will  be  able  "  to  drink 
waters  out  of  their  own  cisterns,  and  run- 
ning waters  out  of  their  own  well." 


THOUGHTS    ON  WOMEN. 

Occupied  almost  entirely  with  soft  and 
tender  passions,  their  hearts  are  alike  stran- 
gers to  the  shocks  of  ambition  and  interest, 
the  two  primary  sources  of  the  calamities 
of  mankind,  and  to  those  obscure  and  odi- 
ous vices  which  so  often  sully  the  minds 
of  men.  Sentiment  is  in  woman  a  more 
quick  and  lively,  as  well  as  a  more  delicate 
feeling,  than  in  men,  and  it  is  this,  princi- 
pally, which  preserves  them,  and  prevents 
their  falling  into  still  greater  misfortunes 
than  are  their  ordinary  lot.  The  quivering 
glimmering  light  of  sentiment  is  a  thousand 
times  more  sure,  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  the  brilliant  flame  of  understanding  and 
reason.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  men  com- 
monly plunge  headlong  into  enormous  frail- 
ties, and  fall  with  a  dreadful  crash,  while 
many  a  woman  recedes  upon  the  very  brink 
of  the  precipice. 

I  WISH  HE  W~OULD  DECIDE. 

I  wish  he  would  decide,  mamma, 

I  wish  he  would  decide  ; 
I've  been  a  bridesmaid  twenty  times 

When  shall  I  be  a  bride  1 
My  cousin  Anne,  my  sister  Fan, 

The  Nuptial  knot  have  tied, 
Yet  come  what  will,  I'm  single  still, 

I  wish  he  would  decide. 

He  takes  me  to  the  play,  mamma, 

He  brings  me  pretty  books, 
He  woos  me  with  his  eyes,  mamma, 

Such  speechless  things  he  looks ! 
Where'er  I  roam — abroad,  at  home — 

He  lingers  by  my  side  ; 
Yet  come  what  will,  I'm  single  still— 

I  wish  he  would  decide ! 

I  throw  out  many  hints,  mamma, 

I  speak  of  other  beaux, 
I  talk  about  domestic  life, 

And  sing,  "  They  don't  propose." 
But  ah  !  how  vain  each  piteous  strain, 

His  wavering  heart  to  guide  ; 
Do  what  I  will,  I'm  single  still — 

I  wish  he  would  decide  ! 

I  really  shall  insist,  mamma, 

If  nothing  intervenes, 
My  brother  Thomas  question  him, 

And  asks  him  what  he  means  l 
And  if  he  wants  to  "  break,  mamma, 

My  passion  or  my  pride." 
Unconquered  yet  shall  scorn  regret. 

I  wish  he  would  decide ! 
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THE  EMPRESS  OF  PRANCE, 

BY  JAMES  H.  PERKINS. 

11  She,  in  the  working  of  whose  destiny, 
The  man  of  blood  and  victory  attained 
His  more  than  kingly  height.*' 

The  Conqueror. 

When  a  few  centuries  shall  have  thrown 
their  shadows  upon  the  strange  features  of 
Napoleon,  and  given  to  every  thing  about 
him  the  tinge  of  romance,  the  story  of  his 
first  wife  will  seem  to  the  student  rather  a 
fable  than  a  fact;  he  will  look  upon  her  as 
we  look  upon  Mary  of  Scotland,  but  with  a 
deeper  interest ;  for  she,  far  more  truly  than 
her  lord,  was  from  first  to  last  "  the  child 
of  destiny." 

Told,  while  yet  unmarried,  that  she 
would  be  a  wife,  a  widow,  and  a  queen  of 
France — the  entire  fulfilment  of  the  first 
part  of  the  prophecy,  gave  her  courage  to 
believe  in  the  last  part  also  when  under  sen- 
tence of  death.  When  her  bed  was  taken 
from  her,  because  she  was  to  die  in  the 
morning,  she  told  her  weeping  friends  that 
it  was  not  so  ;  that  she  should  sit  upon  that 
throne  on  the  ruins  of  which  Robespiere 
then  stood  triumphant;  and  when  asked,  in 
mockery,  to  choose  her  maids  of  honor, 
since  she  was  to  be  queen,  she  did  choose 
them,  and  they  were  her  maids  of  honor, 
when  half  of  Europe  looked  up  to  her.  On 
that  night,  which  was  to  have  been  her  last 
upon  earth,  Robespiere  fell.  Had  he  fallen 
a  few  days  earlier,  her  first  husband  would 
have  lived  ;  had  his  fall  been  but  one  day 
later,  Josephine  would  have  been  among  the 
ten  thousand  victims,  whose  names  we  have 
never  heard  : — But  he  fell  on  that  night  and 
her  destiny  was  accomplished. 

She  married  Napoleon,  and  through  her, 
her  husband  was  appointed  to  the  army  of 
Italy.  Step  by  step  they  rose,  till,  at  last 
the  crown  rested  upon  her  head  : — the  second 
part  of  the  prophecy  was  proved  true,  and 
she  began  to  look  forward  to  that  loss  of 
power  and  rank,  which  had  also  been  fore- 
told, and  which  was  to  close  the  strange 
drama  of  her  life. 

And  he  that  had  wedded  the  child  of  des 
tiny  grew  every  day  more  strong,  and  more 
grasping.  In  vain  did  Josephine  attempt  to 
rule  his  ambition,  and  chasten  his  aims  ;  he 
was  an  emperor,  he  wished  to  found  an  em- 
pire, and  by  slow  degrees  he  made  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  thoughts  of  putting  her  away. 
When  the  campaign  of  1809  was  at  an 
end,  hardened  and  narrowed,  the  general 
came  back  to  his  wife;  his  former  kindness 
was  gone,  his  playfulness  was  checked,  he 
consulted  her  but  seldom,  and  seldom  stole 
upon  her  private  hours  with  that  familiar 


love  that  had  so  often  made  her  heart  leap 
She  saw  that  her  hour  drew  nigh. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  No 
vember,  the  Court  was  at  Paris  in  honor  o 
the  King  of  Saxony.     Josephine  sat  at  hei 
window,  looking  down  upon  the  river,  and 
musing  on  the  dark  fate  before  her,  when  she 
heard    Napoleon's   step  at   the  door.     She 
sprang  to  open  it,  using  her  usual  exclama 
tion,  *  mon  ami  !'  He  embraced  her  so  affec 
tionately,  that  for  an  instant  her  fears  and 
woes  seemed  vain.     She  led  him  to  a  chair, 
placed   herself  at  his  feet,  and  looking  up 
into  his  face,  smiled  through  her  tears. 

4  You  are  unhappy,  Josephine,'  said  the 
Emperor. 
'  Not  with  you,  sire.' 
'  Bah,'  said  he  quickly,  '  why   call   me 
sire  1  these  shows  of  state  steal  all  true  joy 
from  us.' 

'  Then   why  seek   them  V  answered  Jo 
sephine. 

The  Emperor  made  no  reply.  'You  are 
now  the  first  of  men,'  she  continued  ;  *  why 
not  quit  war,  turn  ambition  out  of  your 
councils,  bend  your  thoughts  on  the  good  of 
France,  and  live  at  home  amongst  those 
who  love  you  V 

'  Josephine,'  said  he,  turning  his  face 
from  her,  '  it  is  not  I,  it  is  France  demands 
the  sacrifice.' 

'  Are  you  sure  of  that,  my  lord  V  said  his 
wife  ;  '  have  you  probed  your  heart  to  the 
bottom  1  is  it  not  ambition  that  prompts  yoji 
to  seek  reasons  for  repudiating  me?  for 
think  not,  Napoleon,  I  misunderstand  you; 
are  you  sure  it  is  the  love  of  France  V 

Every  word  she  spoke  touched  him  to  the 
quick;  and  rising  hastily,  he  replied,  '  Ma- 
dam, I  have  my  reasons  ;  good  evening.' 

'  Stay,  sire,'  said  she,  taking  hold  of  his 
arm,  'we  must  not  part  in  anger.  1  submit. 
Since  you  wish  it,  I  submit  cheerfully.  It 
is  not  in  my  nature  to  oppose  your  will ;  I 
love  you  too  deeply.  Nor  shall  I  cease  to 
love  you,  Napoleon,  because  I  am  to  leave 
your 'throne  and  your  side.  If  you  still  go 
on  victorious,  I  shall  rejoice  with  you — if 
reverse  comes,  I  will  lay  down  my  life  to 
comfort  you.  I  will  pray  for  you  morning 
and  night ;  and  in  the  hope  that  sometimes 
you  will  think  of  me.' 

Hardened  as  he  was,  Napoleon  had  loved 
his  wife  deeply  and  long ;  her  submission 
to  his  stern  resolve — her  calm,  but  mournful 
dignity — her  unshaken  love,  moved  even 
him  ;  and  for  a  moment  affection  struggled 
with  ambition.  He  turned  to  embrace  her 
again.  But  in  that  moment,  her  face  and 
form  had  changed.  Her  eye  and  her  whole 
person  seemed  inspired  !  He  felt  himself  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior  being.  She  led 
him  to  the  window,  and  threw  it  open.     A 
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jhin  mist  rested  upon  the  Seine,  and  over 

lie  gardens   of  the  palace  ;  and  all  around 

[ d^as    silent;    among  the  stars  then    before 

i  [hem,  one  was  far  brighter  than  the  rest ; 

f'Jihe  pointed  to  it. 

I    *  Sire,'  she  said,  '  that  star  is  mine — to 
ithat,  and  not  to  yours,  was   promised  em- 
Ipire ;  through  me,  and   through  my  desti- 
nies, you  have  risen ;  part  from  me  and  you 
jjfall.     The  spirit  of  her   that    foresaw   my 
(rise  to  royalty,  even  now  communes  with 
my  spirit,  and  tells  me  that  your  fate  hangs 
on  mine.    Believe  me  or  not,  if  we  hence- 
jforth  walk  asunder,  you  will  leave  no  em- 
pire behind   you,  and  will   die  yourself  in 
[shame,  and  sorrow,  and  with  a  broken  spirit.' 
He  turned  away  sick  at  heart,  and  over- 
awed by  the  words  of  one,  whose  destiny 
had  been  so  strangely  accomplished.     Ten 
days  were  passed  in  resolves  and   counter- 
resolves — and  then  the  link  that  bound  him 
[to  fortune  was  broken.     Josephine  was  di- 
vorced— and,  as  he  said  himself  at  St.  He- 
lena, from  that  hour  his  fall  began. 

Jospphine  was  divorced — but  her  love  did 
not  cease  ;  in  her  retirement,  she  joyed  in  all 
his  successes,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be 
savod  from  the  fruits  of  his  foul  ambition  ! 
When  his  son  was  born,  she  only  regretted 
that  she  was  not  near  him  in  his  happiness, 
and  when  he  went  a  prisoner  to  Elba,  she 
begged  that  she  might  share  his  prison,  and 
relieve  his  woes.  Every  article  thathehad 
used  at  her  residence,  remained  as  he  left  it ; 
•  she  would  not  let  a  chair  be  removed.  The 
book,  in  which  he  had  been  last  reading, 
was  there  with  the  page  doubled  down,  and 
the  pen  that  he  had  last  used,  was  by  it, 
with  the  ink  dried  on  its  point.  When  her 
death  drew  nigh,  she  wished  to  sell  all  her 
jewels,  to  send  the  fallen  emperor  money  ; 
and  her  will  was  submitted  to  his  correction. 
She  died  before  his  return  from  Elba;  but 
her  last  thoughts  were  of  him  and  France, 
and  her  last  words  expressed  the  hope  and 
belief  'that  she  had  not  caused  a  single  tear 
to  flow.'  She  was  buried  in  the  village 
church  of  Ruel,  and  her  body  was  followed 
to  the  grave,  not  only  by  princes  and  gene- 
rals, but  by  two  thousand  poor,  whose  hearts 
had  been  made  glad  by  her  bounty. 

Her  marble  monument  bears  only  this  in- 
scription : — 

"EUGENE  AND  HORTENSE  TO  JOSEPHINE." 

What  a  fund  of  future  writers,  in  her 
character  and  fate ;  and  what  a  lesson  to  all 
of  us,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity. — 
Western  Monthly  Magazine. 


Wise  men  make  their  enemies  their  in 
structors  ■    fools  become  enemies   to   their 
teachers. 


Singular  effects  of  beauty  on  a  young 
man. — Bishop  Dupoy  invited  one  day  to 
dinner,  two  clergymen  and  three  ladies  :  he 
noticed  that  during  the  whole  of  the  repast, 
the  youngest  of  the  two  clergymen  had  his 
eyes  steadfastly  fized  on  one  of  the  ladies, 
who  was  very  handsome.  The  Bishop, 
after  dinner,  when  the  ladies  had  retired, 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  beauty  he 
had  just  been  looking  at.  The  clergyman 
answered,  "  My  lord,  in  looking  at  the  lad}', 
I  was  reflecting  that  her  beautiful  forehead 
will  one  day  be  covered  with  wrinkles ;  that 
the  coral  on  her  lips  will  pass  to  her  eyes, 
the  vivacity  of  which  will  be  extinguished ; 
that  the  ivory  of  her  teeth  will  be  changed 
to  ebony  ;  that  to  the  roses  and  lilies  of  her 
complexion,  the  withered  appearance  of  care 
will  succeed  ;  that  her  fine  soft  skin  will  be- 
come a  dry  parchment ;  that  her  agreeable 
smiles  will  be  converted  into  grimaces  ;  and 
that  at  length  she  will  become  the  antidote 
of  Love."  I  never  should  have  supposed, 
said  the  Bishop,  that  the  sight  of  a  fine  wo- 
man would  have  inspired  a  young  man  with 
such  profound  meditation. 


The  feelings  of  immortality  in  youth. 

— No  young  man  believes  he  shall  ever  die. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  eternity  in  \outh  which 
makes  us  amends  for  every  thing.  To  be 
young  is  to  be  as  one  of  the  immortals.  One 
half  of  time  indeed  is  spent — the  other  half 
remains  in  store  for  us,  with  all  its  countless 
treasures,  for  there  is  no  line  drawn,  and  we 
see  no  limit  to  our  hopes  and  wishes.  We 
make  the  coming  age  our  own — 

"  The  vast,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  us." 

Death,  old  age,  are  words  without  a  mean- 
ing, a  dream,  a  fiction,  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  Others  may  have  undergone, 
or  may  still  undergo  them — we  "  bear  a 
charmed  life,"  which  laughs  to  scorn  all 
such  idle  fancies.  As,  in  setting  out  on  a 
delightful  journey,  we  strain  our  eager  sight 
forward, 

"  Bidding  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail," 

and  see  no  end  to  prospect  after  prospect, 
new  objects  presenting  themselves  as  we  ad- 
vance ;  so  in  the  outset  of  life  we  see  no  end 
to  our  desires,  nor  to  the  opportunities  of 
gratifying  them.  We  have  as  yet  found  no 
obstacle,  no  disposition  to  flag,  and  it  seems 
that  we  can  go  on  forever. 

The  affection  of  Woman  is  the  most  won- 
derful thing  in  the  world — it  tires  not,  faints 
not,  dreads  not,  cools  not.  It  is  like  the 
Naphtha  that  nothing  can  extinguish  but  the 
appalling-  look  of  death. 
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MARRIAGE  . 

Marriage  is  to  woman  at  once  the  happiest 
and  saddest  event  in  her  life  ;  it  is  the  pro- 
raise  of  future  bliss,  raised  on  the  death  of  all 
present  enjoyment.  She  quits  her  home, 
her  parents,  her  companions,  her  occupations, 
her  amusements,  every  thing  on  which  she 
has  hitherto  depended  for  comfort,  for  affec- 
tion, for  kindness,  for  pleasure.  The  parents 
by  whose  advice  she  has  been  guided,  the 
sister  to  whom  she  has  dared  to  impart  every 
embryo  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  brother 
who  has  played  with  her,  by  turns  the  coun- 
sellor and  the  counselled  ;  and  the  younger 
children,  to  whom  she  has  hitherto  been  the 
mother  and  the  playmate,  all  are  to  be  for- 
saken at  one  fell  stroke ;  every  former  tie  is 
loosened,  the  spring  of  every  hope  and  ac- 
tion is  to  be  changed  ;  and  yet  she  flies  with 
joy  into  the  untrodden  path  before  her. 
Buoyed  up  by  the  confidence  of  requited 
love,  she  bids  a  fond  and  grateful  adieu  to 
the  life  that  is  past,  and  turns  with  excited 
hopes  and  joyous  anticipation  of  the  happi- 
ness to  come.  Then  woe  to  the  man  who 
can  blight  such  fair  hope — who  can  treache- 
rously lure  such  a  heart  from  its  peaceful 
enjoyment,  and  the  watchful  protection  at 
home — who  can,  coward-like,  break  the  illu- 
sions that  have  won  her,  and  destroy  the 
confidence  which  love  had  inspired.  Woe 
to  him  who  has  too  early  withdrawn  the  ten- 
der plant  from  the  props  and  stays  of  moral 
discipline  in  which  she  has  been  nurtured, 
and  yet  makes  no  effort  to  supply  their  place ; 
for  en  him  be  the  responsibility  of  her  er- 
rors— on  him  who  has  first  taught  her  by 
his  example  farrow  careless  of  her  duty, 
and  then  exposed  her  with  a  weakened  spirit, 
and  unsatisfied  heart,  to  the  wiid  storms  and 
the  wily  temptations  of  the  world. 

FLATTERY. 

Sensible  women  have  often  been  the  dupes 
of  designing  men,  in  the  following  way  : — 
they  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  praising 
them  to  their  own  confidante,  but  with  a 
solemn  injunction  to  secrecy.  The  confi- 
dante, however,  as  they  know,  will  infalli- 
bly inform  her  principal,  the  first  moment 
she  sees  her ;  and  this  is  a  mode  of  flattery 
which  always  succeeds.  Even  those  fe- 
males who  nauseate  flattery  in  any  other 
shape,  will  not  reject  it  in  this;  just  as  we 
can  bear  the  light  of  the  sun  when  reflected 
by  the  moon.  <<• 


Ignorance. — A  wise  thinker  has  said  that 
the  reason  why  many  people  know  com- 
paratively nothing,  is  that  they  can  never 
bear  to  be  told  any  thing. 


THE    BRIDE. 

BY  CHARLES  JEFFREYS. 

Oh !  take  her,  and  be  faithful  still. 

And  may  the  bridal  vow 
Be  sacred  held  in  after  years, 

And  warmly  breath 'd  as  now. 
Remember  't  is  no  common  tie 

That  binds  your  youthful  heart: 
'T  is  one  that  only  truth  should  weave, 

And  only  death  can  part. 

The  joys  of  childhood's  happy  hour, 

The  home  of  riper  years, 
The  treasur'd  scenes  of  early  youth, 

In  sunshine  and  in  tears ; 
The  purest  hopes  her  bosom  knew, 

When  her  young  heart  was  free, 
All  these  and  more  she  now  resigns 

To  brave  the  world  with  thee. 

Her  lot  in  life  is  fix'd  with  thine, 

Its  good  and  ill  to  share, 
And  well  I  know 't  will  be  her  pride 

To  soothe  each  sorrow  there  ; 
Then  take  her  and  may  fleeting  time 

Mark  only  Joy's  increase, 
And  may  your  days  glide  sweetly  on 

In  happiness  and  peace. 


HYMENIAL. 

"The  silken  tie  that  binds  two  willing  heart; 


MARRIED, 

In  Stokes  county,  at  the  residence  o£ 
Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  on  Thursday  the 
27thult.,by  the. Rev.  Thomas  Pfole,  Mr. 
William  F.  Stockton  to  Miss  Mary  Wil- 
son. 

How  sweet  is  the  charm  when  two  fond  hearts  have  met, 

In  the  morning  of  life  brighily  glowing, 
Embalmed  in  that  feeling  Time  cannot  forget, 
Which  warms  while  the  life-blood  is  flowing, 
The  beauty  of  Nature  shift]  fade, 
And  winter  her  kingdom  invade, 
But  two  hearts  in  affection  thus  brightly  arrayed, 
Shall  smile  thro'  Life's  sunshine  as  well  as  its  shade. 
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CHANGES. 

The  billows  run  along  in  gold 

Over  the  yielding  main, 
And  when  upon  the  shore  unrolled, 

They  gather  up  again; 
They  get  themselves  a  different  form, 

These  children  of  the  wind, 
And,  in  sunlight  or  in  storm, 

Leave  the  green  land  behind. 

Life's  billows  on  Life's  changing  sea 

Come  always  to  Death's  shore, 
Some  with  a  calm,  content  and  free, 

Some  with  a  hollow  roar  ; 
They  break,  and  are  no  longer  seen, 

Yet.  still  defying  Time, 
Divided,  and  of  different  mien, 

They  roll  from  clime  to  clime. 

All  water  courses  find  the  main, 

The  main  sinks  back  to  earth  ; 
Life  settles  in  the  grave — again 

The  grave  hath  life  and  birth  : 
Flowers  bloom  above  the  sleeping  dust, 

Grass  grows  from  scattered  clay — 
And  thus  from  Death  the  spirit  must 

To  Life  find  back  its  way. 

Life  hath  its  range  eternally, 

Like  water,  changing  forms  ; 
The  mists  go  upward  from  the  sea, 

And  gather  into  storms  : 
The  dew  and  rain  come  down  again, 

To  fresh  the  drooping  land  ; 
So  dpth  this  life  exalt  and  wane, 

And  alter  and  expand. 


Happiness,  like  day,  consists  not  in  par- 
tial flashes,  but  in  steady  light ;  and  whe- 
ther this  be  bright  sunshine,  twilight  or  soft 
moonshine,  it  matters  not,  so  long  as  it  is 
uniform. 
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"They  mourn,  but  8mile  at  length;  and,  smLling,;mourn< 
The  tree  wili  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn ' 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
in  massy  hoariness;  the  ruined  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral, 
The  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun. 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on :" 
Chitde  Harold,  III.  xxxn. 

The  heavy  dew  of  an  April  morning  still 
lay  unexhaled  on  moorland  and  meadow, 
though  the  sun  was  already  riding  high  in 
heaven  :  the  light  air  came  in  gusts,  fraught 
with  that  delicious  freshness,  peculiar  to 
the  early  spring ;  every  brake  and  bush 
teemed  with  life  and  motion,  the  small  birds 
flitted  from  spray  to  spray,  filling  the  whole 
atmosphere  with  gushes  of  rejoicing  melody, 
while  far  above  the  noisy  rooks  cawed,  and 
fluttered  among  the  quivering  branches, 
busy  in  repairing  their  wind-rocked  habita- 
tions, for  the  reception  of  their  callow 
brood  ;  repairing  them  perchance  to  be  de- 
molished by  the  gale,  which  on  the  morrow 
shall  cover  the  green  earth  with  its  icy 
shower,  and  blight  in  its  first  tender  beauty, 
the  budding  vegetation  of  the  year.  Wild, 
thoughtless,  happy  denizens  of  the  free  air, 
we  look  upon  your  discordant  sports,  upon 
your  fruitless  labors.  We  moralize,  and  al- 
most mourn  over  the  disappointments,  which 
must  befal  you  from  many  a  chilling  blast, 
before  the  season  shall  realize  its  promise  ; 
and  we  forget  that  we,  the  boasted  lords  of 
a  creation,  the  learned,  the  eloquent,  the 
wise,  are  hourly  "  building  palaces  un- 
mindful of  the  tomb,"  that  we  are  eternally 
forming  projects,  and  lapping  our  souls  in 
golden  dreams,  which — however  our  reason 
may  whisper  that  they  can  never  come  to 
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pass — shall  nevertheless  sprinkle  the  flow- 
ers of  our  existence  with  bitterness  and  wo, 
as  they  melt  like  the  haze  of  morning  be- 
fore the  increasing  sunshine  of  experience. 
Some  such  thoughts  as  these  were  passing 
through  the  mind  of  a  traveler  who  was 
already  on  the  road,  even  at  this  early  hour. 
He  was  a  man  whose  days  had  not  passed 
their  prime,  although  the  frequent  streaks  of 
white  that  mingled  with  the  waving  curls 
which  might  once  have  shamed  the  color  of 
the  raven,  and  the  deep  furrows  which 
trenched  his  broad  and  massive  forehead, 
might  have  become  one  many  years  his 
senior;  his  tall  form  was  knit  in  the  strong- 
est mould  compatible  with  grace,  and  his 
features,  though  obscured  by  a  settled  cloud 
of  melancholy,  wTere  like  the  chiselled  linea- 
ments of  some  sculptured  marble.  The 
broad  thick  moustache  shaded  a  mouth 
whose  decided  curve  bespoke  unconquered 
resolution,  and  the  dark  gray  eye,  so  pas- 
sionless, and  even  philosophic,  in  its  present 
expression,  had  yet  a  something  which 
taught  the  beholder  that  there  might  be  mo- 
ments, when  the  glare  of  its  wrath  would 
be  scarcely  less  bright,  or  less  blighting, 
than  the  electric  flash. 

His  garb,  of  that  fashion  which  has  been 
rendered  immortal  by  the  pencil  of  Vandyke  ; 
costly  in  its  materials,  and  rich  in  its  almost 
gloomy  coloring,  was  worn  in  a  manner 
which,  if  not  actually  careless,  yet  showed 
that  the  wearer  had  long  ceased  to  feel  interest 
in  his  personal  appearance.  In  marked  dis- 
tinction to  this  negligence  of  apparel,  the 
condition  and  equipments  of  the  noble  horse 
he  bestrode,  as  well  as  the  state  of  his  arms 
— at  that  period  the  mark  of  gentle  blood — 
showed,  that  in  matters  deemed  worthy  of 
note,  neither  care,  nor  cost,  were  spared.  A 
huge  grayhound,  of  the  genuine  Irish  wolf 
breed,  now  trotted  lazily  by  the  side  of  the 
charger,  now  bounded  erect  to  the  stirrup, 
as  if  to  claim  the  attention  of  his  moody 
lord.  The  path  along  which  he  was  jour- 
neying, at  a  moderate  rate,  swept  in  easy 
reaches  through  one  of  those  tracts  of  forest 
land,  which  abound  even  to  the  present  day 
(though  in  small  and  detached  portions) 
through  the  northern  counties  in  England. 
The  land  lay  in  broken  swells,  here  studded 
with  huge  oaks,  whose  mossy  trunks,  and 
gnarled  branches  twisting  their  gray  and 
shivered  extremities  far  above  the  red  leaves 
of  the  preceding  autumn,  seemed  as  if  they 
might  have  rung  to  the  bugle,  or  twanged  to 
the  bowstring  of  the  Saxon  outlaw  :  and 
there  retiring  into  thickets,  where  the  var- 
nished holly  mingled  its  never  changing 
hues  with  the  silvery  bark  of  the  birch,  and 
the  tender  verdure  of  the  budding  hazel.  It 
was  a  lovely  scene,  with  all  its  accompani- 


ments of  animated  nature.  The  deer  couch- 
ing in  picturesque  groups  among  the  tall 
fern,  the  rabbit  glancing  for  a  moment 
through  the  bushes  on  his  way  to  his  neigh- 
boring burrow  ;  the  partridge,  springing  on 
its  startled  wing  from  some  sandy  bank  on 
which  it  had  been  dusting  its  ruffled  feathers 
in  the  fullest  warmth  of  the  sunshine.  All 
combined  to  form  a  sweet  though  somewhat 
melancholy  picture — melancholy  because  it 
bore  the  likeness  of  a  district,  once  re- 
claimed by  the  dominion  of  man,  now  gradu- 
ally relapsing  into  the  untamed  desolation 
of  the  wilderness.  The  attention  of  the 
rider  seemed  rivetted  on  the  scenery  as  he 
proceeded  ;  his  eye  roved  from  place  to 
place,  as  if  in  search  of  some  familiar  object,  - 
and  ever  and  anon  returned  to  its  gloomy 
abstraction,  unsatisfied,  as  it  were,  in  its  in- 
quiries, and  disappointed  in  its  expectations. 
There  was  none  however  of  that  bitter  im- 
patience, which  the  young  and  sanguine 
feel,  when  frustrated  in  the  pursuit  of  ex 
pected  pleasure,  to  be  traced  in  the  grave 
features  and  placid  eye  of  the  stranger.  His 
thoughts  seemed  rather  to  partake  of  that 
stern  and  cold  sorrow  with  which  men  are 
apt  to  meet  a  long-anticipated  calamity, 
when  they  have  steeled  their  hearts  for  its 
encounter;  and  feel,  perhaps,  even  mingled 
with  the  very  pain,  a  strange  sensation  of 
pleasure  at  the  realization  of  true  though 
gloomy  forebodings. 

A  stranger,  banished  for  j'ears  from  the 
land  of  his  birth ;  a  wanderer,  round  half 
the  sea-girt  ball ;  a  soldier  of  fortune,  wield- 
ing that  sword  under  the  banners  of  a  for- 
eign power,  which  political  and  domestic 
discords  forbade  to  strike  in  the  cause  of  his 
own  country ;  a  son,  estranged  from  his  ** 
father  by  the  cursed  excitement  of  civil  dis-/ 
sension  ;  a  lover,  forsaken  and  abandoned  by 
the  woman  he  adored  ;  with  a  broken  heart, 
but  undaunted  spirit,  he  was  now  returning, 
after  long  and  lonely  wanderings,  in  calm 
and  philosophic  sorrow,  to  the  home  which 
he  had  left,  in  the  fiery  indignation  of  aspir- 
ing boyhood.  Francis  Audeley,  the  son  of 
a  true-blue  cavalier,  had  been  among  the 
earliest  patriots,  who  had  seen  into  the 
grasping  policy,  by  which  the  first  Charles 
was  striving  to  base  an  absolute  autocracy 
on  the  ruins  of  an  overthrown  constitution. 
With  Audeley,  to  perceive  injustice  and 
tyranny,  was  to  hate — to  hate,  not  silently, 
or  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  bosom,  but  in 
the  free  light  of  heaven.  He  resisted — con 
stitutionally  resisted — the  encroachments  of 
that  short-sighted  ambition,  which  so  soon 
brought  down  the  diadem  to  the  block,  and 
which  has  led  after  ages — so  strange  and  un- 
accountable are  the  sympathies  of  mankind 
— to  consider  a  false  and  selfish  despot,  in 
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the  light  of  a  pious  and  unoffending  martyr. 
The  same  crown  of  martyrdom,  would  have 
Tewarded  Audeley  the  same  ;  and  can  it  be 
that  even  death  can  assimilate  a  Hampden, 
a  Sidney,  or  a  Russel,  to  the  tyrant  who  has 
undergone,  for  his  crimes  or  his  folly,  what 
they  might  have  encountered  in  the  holiest 
cause  which  can  inspire  the  eloquence  of  the 
orator,  or  nerve  the  warrior's  arm — the  cause 
of  liberty.  In  her  cause  would  Audeley 
have  fallen,  had  he  not  by  a  timely  flight 
escaped  from  the  tender  mercies  of  the  star 
chamber,  and  the  procession  and  pomp  of 
Tower  Hill.  A  fishing  boat  conveyed  him 
across  the  channel,  but  not  before  he  had 
received  the  tidings — as  if  it  were  not 
enough  of  calamity,  to  be  hunted  like  a  felon 
from  the  country  he  would  have  died  to  save 
— that  he  was  disowned  by  the  father  of  his 
youth,  abandoned  and  forgotten  by  the  be- 
trothed of  his  affections.  Years  had  passed 
away — flying  with  the  speed  of  the  hurri- 
cane, or  lagging  with  the  pace  of  the  tor- 
toise— still  they  had  passed  away.  The  free 
hearts  of  England  had  shaken  off  one  op- 
pressor, had  striven  through  years  of  slaugh- 
ter to  regain  their  freedom,  merely  that  when 
gained,  it  might  be  again  surrendered  to  ano- 
ther despot ;  and  changed  a  king  for  a  pro- 
tector, and  a  protector  again  for  a  king.  The 
son  of  the  martyr  was  again  in  the  high 
place  of  his  ancestors,  filling  the  halls — 
which  had  been  flooded  by  the  gore  of  the 
faithful  followers  of  his  race,  aye !  of  his 
own  sire;  the  halls,  which  had  since  wit- 
nessed the  unexampled  rise,  and  enlightened 
policy,  the  hypocrisy  or  the  enthusiasm,  of 
earth's  mightiest  usurper — with  unblushing 
riot  and  more  than  Babylonian  debauchery. 
Years  had  passed  away  since  the  noctur- 
nal flight  of  Audeley,— yet  no  tidings  of  his 
adventures,  or  even  of  his  existence  had 
transpired, — his  very  memory  had  perished, 
— and  now,  spared  by  the  tempests  of  the 
deep, — escaped  from  the  stake  and  the  scalp- 
ing knife  of  the  savage, — unscathed  by  the 
lightnings  of  the  tropical  tornado,  and  un- 
wounded  by  the  yet  deadlier  bolt  of  war's 
artillery — the  wanderer  stood  again  on  his 
native  earth,  viewed  again  the  green  hills 
and  beautiful  haunts  of  his  childhood,  jour- 
neyed again  to  his  paternal  roof,  with  scarce 
an  expectation  of  finding  a  hand  to  greet,  an 
eye  to  recognize,  or  a  heart  to  welcome  the 
wanderer,  long-lost  and  now  returned,  him 
who  had  been  as  it  were  dead,  and  lo  !  he  is 
again  alive.  As  mile  after  mile  of  his  jour 
ney  receded  behind  him,  his  features  grad' 
ually  lost  their  composure,  in  an  impatient 
and  excited  expression,  and  his  eye  became 
anxious.  At  length,  when  the  last  hill  alone 
was  interposed  between  him  and  the  place 
<if  his  birth;  the   hill  from  whose   summit 


the  scenes  of  his  young  exploits,  his  early 
loves,  his  long-lost  happiness,  were  about 
to  be  spread  before  his  gaze,  yielding  to  the 
torrent  of  his  feelings,  he  stirred  his  charger 
with  the  spur,  and  dashed  up  the  long  and 
broken  ascent,  now  plunging  through  mire 
fetlock-deep,  now  striking  dust  and  flame 
from  the  bare  rock,  as  madly  as  though  the 
avenger  of  blood  were  on  his  track.  The 
top  was  gained,  and  beneath  him  lay 
stretched  in  far  perspective  the  lovely  vale, 
with  the  thousand  windings  of  its  broad 
river,  here  glancing  like  silver  to  the  morn- 
ing sun,  there  creeping  away  in  silent  rip- 
ples under  the  shadow  of  bank  and  thicket. 
Cold  must  be  the  feelings,  or  heavy  the 
heart  of  him  who  would  not  linger  and  turn 
again  to  gaze  on  so  fair  a  valley,  bounded 
by  the  heath-clad  hill  and  blue  mountain, 
rich  in  the  luxuriance  of  cornfield  and  pas- 
ture, embossed  with  dark  tract,*  of  wood- 
land, and  broken  by  coppice-like  h,3<dgerows, 
whilst  here  and  there  the  castellated  dwell- 
ings of  many  a  noble  baron  frowned  from 
some  bolder  height,  or  the  Gothic  arches  of 
monastic  pile,  or  lowly  hermitage,  peeped 
forth  from  the  dense  foilage  of  embowering 
glade,  or  sunny  upland.  Cold  must  be  the 
heart,  even  of  a  stranger,  who  could  gaze 
on  such  a  scene,  without  feeling  his  bosom 
glow  with  love  towards  his  kind,  and  grati- 
tude to  the  Creator  and  giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift.  What  then  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  Francis  Audeley  as  he  gazed 
over  that  familiar  landscape,  unchanged  and 
lovely  still,  when  all  but  the  face  of  nature 
was  changed  and  gloomy  1  he  saw  beneath 
him  the  woods  which  had  rung  a  thousand 
times  to  his  joyous  shout;  the  creeks  and 
eddies  of  the  stream,  where  he  had  mim- 
icked in  boyish  sport  the  voyages  of  olden 
time ;  the  lanes,  where  he  had  wandered 
many  a  moonlight  eve,  and  whispered  his 
ardent  pleadings  of  love,  to  one,  now  the 
willing  bride  of  another ;  or  perhaps  re- 
moved even  farther  from  his  reach,  in  the 
silent  and  shadowy  regions  of  the  grave. 
His  heart  rose  into  his  throat,  he  struggled 
for  breath,  as  he  checked  his  panting  courser 
on  the  brow;  the  memory  of  past  hopes 
and  joys  crowded  on  his  brain,  faster  even 
than  the  images  of  the  gorgeous  view 
thronged  on  his  eye : — where  was  the  spirit 
that  could  quail  to  no  earthly  calamity  now; 
where  now  the  stubborn  resolution,  which 
had  looked  unmoved  on  the  faggot  and  tor- 
tures of  the  Indian  ;  where  now  the  boasted 
stoicism  which  had  borne  its  disciple  through 
danger,  pain,  and  sorrow,  tearless  and  un- 
flinching'.1 The  indignation  of  the  exile,  the 
pride  of  the  soldier,  the  coldness  of  the  phi- 
losopher, had  vanished  in  an  instant,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  mightier  emotions  of  nature; 
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a  fleeting-  moment  had  changed  the  crafty- 
politician,  the  deeply-read  student,  the  uni- 
versal traveler,  the  citizen  of  the  world, 
into  a  mere  man,  as  subject  to  his  passions, 
as  susceptible  to  his  affections,  as  simple- 
hearted  in  his  emotions,  as  the  child  who 
pours  forth  his  first  sobs  and  lamentation  on 
the  bosom  of  its  mother.  Francis  Audeley 
wept, — he  sat  immoveable,  with  the  large 
tears  coursing-  one  another  down  his  cheeks, 
unwet  for  years  by  such  a  visitation,  while 
the  large  grayhound  gazed  with  an  almost 
human  expression  of  intelligence  at  the  un- 
wonted workings  of  his  master's  counte- 
nance; till  at  last,  whether  in  weariness  of 
the  protracted  halt,  or  in  sympathy  with 
feelings  beyond  the  scope  of  his  instinct,  he 
sprang  almost  to  the  face  of  the  rider,  with 
a  cry  between  a  howl  and  a  bark,  and,  dart- 
ing down  the  hill,  disappeared  among  the 
shrubs  which  clothed  its  rugged  sides. 
Roused  from  his  reveryby  the  clamor  of  the 
hound,  Audeley  dashed  the  tear-drop  from 
his  eye,  mastered  the  swellings  of  his  heart, 
and  pursued  his  path  as  stately  and  collected, 
as  if  he  had  never  yielded  the  government 
of  his  soul  to  the  violence  of  everwhelming 
passion.  Another  mile  placed  him  before 
the  entrance  of  his  paternal  domain.  A 
towered  gate-house,  with  large  wickets  of 
ornamental  iron  work,  had  formerly  given 
access  to  the  wide  chase  which  surrounded 
the  mansion, — but  now  all  was  changed, — 
ihe  stained  glass  which  had  adorned  the 
narrow  casements  was  gone,  the  shattered 
frames  flapped  and  creaked  in  every  blast ; 
the  battlements  had  been  hurled  to  the 
ground,  and  a  part  of  the  solid  masonry  had 
yielded  as  it  seemed  to  violence.  Of  two 
vast  oaks,  which  had  formerly  spread  their 
gigantic  arms  on  either  side  of  the  entrance, 
one  had  been  hewn  from  its  very  roots, 
while  the  rugged  bark  and  splintered  limbs 
of  the  other  seemed  to  have  suffered  from  a 
storm  more  fatal  than  that  of  the  elements  ; 
the  portal  was  obstructed  only  by  a  slight 
and  inartificial  hurdle  of  saplings  from  the 
forest,  while  the  tall  rank  verdure  had  shot 
aloft  from  every  crevice  of  the  pavement 
within,  and  had  even  partially  pushed  the 
broad  flagstones  from  their  ancient  founda- 
tions ;  within  the  grounds  the  scene  was 
if  possible  yet  more  dismal ;  the  once  trim 
ride  through  embowering  plantations,  now 
covered  with  dark  moss,  and  overflowed  by 
every  rill  which  had  long  since  deviated 
from  its  choked  canal,  showed  no  vestige 
of  wheel  or  horse-track  ;  the  woodland  un- 
ihinned,  and  neglected, — the  trunks  mould- 
ering on  the  spot  where  they  had  fallen, — 
the  very  tameness  of  the  beasts  of  chace, 
which  had  hardly  moved  aside  before  the 
horse  of  the  wanderer, — bespoke  in  audible 


language  the  absence  of  the  careful  hand  of 
man.  By  and  bye  the  road  emerged  into  the 
open  lawn,  whose  carpet  had  been  as  soft 
and  smooth  as  the  velvets  of  Genoa,  now 
broken  up,  heaped  with  rubbish,  flourishing 
with  the  rank  vegetation  of  years;  and  to 
crown  the  whole,  the  castle,  the  birth-place 
of  every  Audeley  since  the  conquest  of  the 
Norman  William,  the  boasted  inheritance  of 
warriors  and  statesmen,  the  proud  domain  of 
a  line  which  yielded  not  in  pride  or  power 
to  England's  noblest,  stood  a  shivered  pile 
of  blackening  and  dismantled  ruin.  There 
needed  no  historian's  voice  to  tell  the  soldier, 
by  what  fell  agency  such  desolation  had 
been  wrought ;  the  mighty  sons  of  the  for- 
est which  had  stood  unharmed  for  ages, 
felled  from  their  stations, — lest  they  should 
shield  a  foeman  from  the  iron  shower,— the 
pierced  and  battered  walls, — the  ground  yet 
torn  and  channeled  by  shell  or  shot, — all 
marked  the  unrelenting  hand  of  war.  Words 
could  not  have  spoken  more  plainly  to  the 
mind  of  Audeley, — his  father  had  defended 
his  dwelling  against  the  ironsides  of  Oliver, 
defended  it  for  the  thankless  tyrant,  who 
had  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  his  son  ;  de- 
fended it,  but  to  perish  with  the  honored 
habitation  of  his  race,  amidst  the  downfall 
of  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  stood  a 
few  moments  in  silence  ;  bound  his  horse  to  a 
solitary  tree,  which  had  survived  the  wreck 
f  its  prostrate  brethren,  and  passed  under  a 
yawning  archway  into  the  scathed  and  roof- 
less halls.  The  ruin  was  complete,  not  a  stair- 
case or  a  ceiling  had  escaped,  not  a  painted 
wall,  not  a  fretted  cornice  remained  to  tell 
the  visiter  its  tale  of  former  magnificence. 
Even  the  eye  of  Audeley  could  scarcely  de- 
fine the  sites,  or  his  memor}7  distinguish  thz, 
separate  apartments,  once  so  familiar.  He 
sat  down  for  a  while  on  the  base  of  a  fallen 
pillar,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
mused  deeply;  ere  long,  however,  he  was 
roused  by  a  sudden  and  violent  rustling  from 
the  dense  thicket  which  had  encroached 
upon  the  precincts  of  the  building;  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  his  hand  glanced  instinctively 
downward  to  the  hilt  of  his  rapier,  and  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  polished  blade  was  al- 
ready flashing  from  the  scabbard,  when  a 
noble  buck,  bursting  from  the  branches  of 
the  shrubbery,  darted  through  a  breach  in 
the  walls,  and  bounded  as  if  in  mortal  terror, 
across  the  deserted  halls  before  the  very 
faco  of  their  master.  The  gallant  animal 
had  alrerdy  traversed  the  court,  another  in- 
stant would  have  seen  him  flying  over  the 
open  lawn,  when  suddenly  he  sprung  high 
into  the  air  with  all  his  feet,  and  pitching 
-forwards,  ploughed  the  soil  with  his  branch- 
ing antlers, — rolled  over  and  over  from  the 
speed  of  his  previous  career,  even  after  life 
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had  left  the  graceful  limbs,  and  before  the 
close  report  of  fire-arms  had  announced  the 
cause,  was  already  lifeless.  The  whole  oc- 
currence did  not  occupy  the  time  consumed 
in  the  recital.  Audeley  had  not  moved, 
scarcely  ever,  thought,  before  the  deer  had 
fallen  by  the  aim  of  his  unseen  destroyer; 
he  was  still  gazing,  hardly  conscious  of 
what  had  passed,  when  the  hunter  made  his 
appearance  through  the  same  portal  to  which 
the  deer  was  bounding  when  arrested  by 
the  fatal  bullet. 

To  be  Continued. 


THE    WIFE. 

BV  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the 
fortitude  with  which  women  sustain  the 
lwost  overwhelming  reverses  of  fortune. 
Those  disasters  which  break  down  the  spirit 
of  man,  and  prostrate  him  in  the  dust,  seem 
to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  the  softer 
sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity  and  eleva- 
tion to  their  character,  that  at  times  it  ap 
proaches  sublimity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  touching,  than  to 
behold  a  soft  and  tender  female,  who  had 
been  all  weakness  and  dependance,  and 
alive  to  every  trivial  roughness,  while  tread- 
ing the  prosperous  paths  of  life,  suddenly 
rising  in  mental  force  to  be  the  comforter 
and  supporter  of  her  husband  under  misfor- 
tune, and  abiding,  with  unshrinking  firm- 
ness, the  most  bitter  blasts  of  adversity. 

As  the  vine,  which  has  long  twined  its 
graceful  foliage  about  the  oak,  and  been 
lifted  by  it  into  sunshine,  will  when  the 
hardy  plant  is  rifled  by  the  thunderbolt, 
ciiiig  round  it  with  its  caressing  tendrils, 
and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs;  so  it  is 
beautifully  ordered  by  Providence,  that  wo- 
man, who  is  the  mere  dependant  and  orna- 
ment of  man  in  his  happier  hours,  should  be 
his  stay  and  solace  when  smitten  with  sud- 
den calamity;  winding  herself  into  the 
rugged  recesses  of  his  nature,  tenderly  sup- 
porting the  drooping  head,  and  binding  up 
the  broken  heart. 

I  was  once  congratulating  a  friend,  who 
had  around  him  a  blooming  family,  knit  to- 
gether in  the  strongest  affection.  "  I  can 
wish  you  no  better  lot,"  said  he  with  en- 
thusiasm, "  than  to  have  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren. If  you  are  prosperous,  there  they  are 
to  share  your  prosperity ;  if  otherwise,  there 
they  are  to  comfort  you." 

And,  indeed,  I  have  observed,  that  a  mar- 
ried man  falling  into  misfortune,  is  more  apt 
to  retrieve  his  situation  in  the  world  than  a 
single  one  ;  partly  because  he  is  more  stimu- 
lated to  exeition  by  the  necessities  of  the 
Mplfiss  beings  who  depend  upon  him  for 


subsistence ;  but  chiefly  because  his  spirits 
are  soothed  and  relieved  by  domestic  en- 
dearments, and  his  self-respect  kept  alive 
by  finding  that  though  all  abroad  is  darkness 
and  humiliation,  yet  there  is  still  a  little 
world  of  love  at  home,  of  which  he  is  the 
monarch. 

Whereas,  a  single  man  is  apt  to  run  to 
waste  and  self-neglect;  to  fancy  himself 
lonely  and  abandoned,  and  his  heart  to  fall 
to  ruin,  like  some  deserted  mansion,  for 
want  of  an  inhabitant. 

[Inserted  by  request.] 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  GOOD 
HUSBAND. 

When  you  see  a  young  man  of  modest, 
respectful,  retiring  manners,  not  given  to 
pride,  to  vanity  or  flattery  ;  he  will  make  a 
good  husband  ;  for  he  will  be  the  same  '  kind 
man'  tow-ards  his  wife  after  marriage,  that 
he  was  before  it. 

When  you  see  a  young  man  of  frugal  and 
industrious  habits,  no  'fortune  hunter,"  but 
who  would  take  a  wife  for  the  value  of  her- 
self, and  not  for  the  sake  of  her  wealth,  that 
man  will  make  a  good  husband;  for  his 
affections  will  not  decrease,  neither  will  he 
bring  himself  nor  his  parents  to  poverty  or 
want. 

WThen  you  see  a  young  man  whose  man- 
ners are  of  the  boisterous  and  disgusting 
kind,  with  '  brass'  enough  to  carry  him  any 
where,  and  vanity  enough  to  make  him  think 
every  one  inferior  to  himself,  don't  marry 
him  girls,  he  will  not  make  a  good  husband. 

When  you  see  a  young  man  using  his  best 
endeavors  to  raise  himself  from  obscurity, 
to  credit,  character,  and  affluence,  by  his 
own  merits,  marry  him ;  he  will  make  a 
good  husband,  and  one  worth  having. 

When  you  see  a  young  man  depending 
solely  for  his  reputation  and  standing  in 
society  upon  the  wealth  of  his  rich  father, 
or  other  relatives,  don't  marry  him,  for  good- 
ness sake,  he  will  make  a  poor  husband. 

When  you  see  a  young  man,  always 
employed  in  adorning  his  person,  or  riding 
through  the  streets  in  gigs,  who  leaves  his 
debts  unpaid,  although  frequently  demanded; 
never  do  you  marry  him,  for  he  will  in  every 
respect  make  a  bad  husband. 

When  you  see  a  young  man  who  never 
engages  in  any  affrays  or  quarrels  by  day. 
nor  follies  by  night,  and  whose  dark  black 
deeds  are  not  of  so  mean  a  character  as  to 
make  him  wish  to  conceal  his  name;  who 
does  not  keep  low  company,  nor  break  the 
Sabbath,  nor  use  profane  language,  but 
whose  face  is  seen  regularly  at  church, 
where  he  ought  to  be,  he  will  certainly 
make  a  good  husband- 
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When  you  see  a  young  man  who  is  be-1 
low  you  in  wealth,  offer  to  marry  you,  don't 
deem  it  a  disgrace,  but  look  into  his  charac- 
ter ;  and  if  you  find  it  corresponds  to  these 
directions,  take  him,  and  you  will  get  a  good 
husband. 

Never  make  money  an  object  of  marriage, 
for  if  you  do,  depend  upon  it,  as  a  balance 
to  the  good  you  will  get  a  bad  husband. 

When  you  see  a  young  man  who  is  atten- 
tive and  kind  to  his  sisters  or  aged  mother, 
who  is  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
with  the  woman  who  gave  him  birth  and 
nursed  him,  supporting  her  weak  and  totter- 
ing frame  upon  his  arm,  who  will  attend  to 
all  her  little  wants  with  filial  love,  affection 
and  tenderness,  take  him  girls,  who  can  get 
him,  no  matter  what  his  circumstances  in 
life,  he  is  truly  worth  the  wincing  and  hav- 
ing, and  will  in  certainty  make  a  good  hus- 
band. 

When  a  young  man  is  known  to  visit  tav- 
erns and  ale-houses,  or  use  strong  drink  even 
in  the  smallest  degree — girls  do  not  marry 
him,  for  if  you  do  you  will  come  to  poverty 
and  rags. 

Lastly.  Always  examine  into  character, 
conduct  and  motives,  and  when  yon  find 
these  good  in  a  young  man,  then  you  may 
be  sure  he  will  make  a  good  husband. 


HE    WAS    OUR    FATHER'S 
DARLING. 

He  was  our  father's  darling-, 

A  bright  and  happy  boy — 
His  life  was  like  a  summer's  day, 

Of  innocence  and  joy. 
His  voice,  like  singing  waters, 

Fell  softly  on  the  ear, 
So  sweet,  that  hurrying  echo 

Might  linger  long  to  hear. 

He  was  our  mother's  cherub, 

Her  life's  untarnish'd  light, 
Her  blessed  joy  by  morning, 

Her  vision'd  hope  of  night. 
His  eyes  were  like  the  day  beams, 

That  brighten  all  below — 
His  ringlet's  like  the  gather'd  gold 

Of  sunset's  gorgeous  glow. 

He  was  our  sister's  plaything, 

A  happy  child  of  glee, 
That  frolick'd  on  the  parlor  floor, 

Scarce  higher  than  our  knee. 
His  joyous  bursts  of  pleasure 

Were  wild  as  mountain  wind — 
His  laugh,  the  free  unfetter'd  laugh 

Of  childhood's  chainless  mind. 

He  was  our  brother's  treasure, 

Their  bosom's  only  pride  : 
A  fair  depending  blossom, 

By  their  protecting  side. 


A  thing  to  watch  and  cherish, 
With  varying  hopes  and  fears — 

To  make  the  slender  trembl'ng  reed, 
Their  staff  for  future  years. 

He  is a  blessed  angel, 

His  home  is  in  the  sky — 
He  shines  among  those  living  lights, 

Beneath  his  Maker's  eye. 
A  freshly  gather'd  lily, 

A  bud  of  early  doom, 
Hath  been  transplanted  from  the  earth, 

To  bloom  beyond  the  tomb. 

A.  W.  Messenger. 


A   VIRGIN   HEART. 

There  is  nothing  under  heaven  so  delicious 
as  the  possession  of  pure,  fresh  and  immuta- 
ble affection.  The  most  felicitous  moment 
of  man's  life,  the  most  ecstatic  of  all  his 
emotions  and  sympathies,  it  is  that  in  which 
he  receives  an  avowal  of  affection  from  the 
idol  of  his  heart.  The  springs  of  feeling 
when  in  their  youthful  purity  are  fountains 
of  unsealed  and  gushing  tenderness ;  the 
spell  that  once  draws  them  forth  is  the  mys- 
tic light  of  future  years  and  undying  me- 
mory. Nothing  in  life  is  so  pure  and  so 
devoted  as  woman's  love.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  be  for  husband  or  child,  sister  or 
brother,  it  is  the  same  pure  and  unquench- 
able flame,  the  same  constant  and  immacu- 
late glow  of  feeling,  whose  undeniable  touch- 
stone is  tried. 

Do  but  give  her  one  token  of  love,  one 
kind  word  or  gentle  look,  even  if  it  be  amidst 
desolation  and  death,  the  feeling  of  that 
faithful  heart  will  gush  forth  as  a  torrent, 
in  despite  of  earthly  bond  or  mercenary  lie. 
More  priceless  than  the  gems  of  Golconda, 
is  a  virgin's  heart,  and  more  devoted  than 
the  idolatry  of  Mecca,  is  woman's  love. 
There  is  no  sordid  view  to  gratify  self  in- 
terest in  the  feeling.  It  a  principle  and 
characteristic  of  her  nature,  a  faculty  and 
an  infatuation  which  absorbs  and  concen- 
trates all  the  fervor  of  her  soul,  and  all  the 
depths  of  her  bosom.  I  would  rather  be 
the  idol  of  one  unsullied  and  unpractised 
heart,  than  the  monarch  of  empires.  I  would 
rather  possess  the  immediate  impassioned 
devotion  of  one  high  souled  and  enthusiastic 
virgin,  than  the  mere  sycophant  fawnings  of 
millions.  There  is  more  thrilling  felicity 
derived  from  the  union  of  two  guiltless  and 
uncontaminated  hearts,  than  all  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  the  wisdom  of  Socra- 
tes, or  the  wealth  of  Croesus  would  afford. 

The  general  world  know  nothing  of  these 
things.  None  can  appreciate  the  refinement 
of  pure  feelings,  but  those  who  by  nature, 
or  some  peculiar  property  of  the  mind,  are 
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And  as  a  gift  from  Heaven  to  cheer  us  her*, 
I  would  that  woman,  when  life's  hour  is 
done, 
Might  fade  like  star-light,  when  the  atmos- 
phere 
Is  faintly  colored  by  the  approaching  sun — 


Passing  from  earth  to  a  more  cloudless  scene, 

Where  brighter  gems  in  purer  skies  are  set 

Where  crystal  fountains  play  in  pastures 

green, 

Blending  in  Fancy's  spell,  with  golden 

memories  yet 


BAY  OF  QUEBEC. 


The  above  engraving  is  an  accurate  view  I 
of  the  bay  of  Quebec,  and  the  surrounding- 
scenery.  On  the  right,  is  the  high  promon- 
tory, situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
IVlontn.orenci ;  the  ship,  and  saw-mill,  and 
two  adventurers,  on  the  top  of  the  precipice, 
give  some  idea  of  its  height.  From  the 
mill,  we  see  the  aqueduct  passing  along  the 
hill;  after  it  begins  to  descend  from  the 
heights,  it  is  covered  on  the  top,  with  thick 
plank,  strongly  bound  by  timber,  to  prevent 
the  water  from  overflowing,  for  the  stream 
is  so  copious,  as  completely  to  fill  this  hol- 
low box,  through  which  the  water  is  hurried 
with  a  frightful  velocity.  On  the  left  is 
Point  Levi,  opposite  to  Quebec,  and  distant 
from  the  observer  five  or  six  miles ;  at  the 
foot  of  this  promontory,  we  see  a  little  set- 
tlement, a  port  in  miniature,  and  numbers  of 
ships  contiguous.  In  the  extreme  distance, 
are  the  hills  about  the  mouth  of  the  Chau- 
diere  river,  and  bevond  it;  they  are  from 
twelve  to  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  vSt.  Lawrence. 

In  the  middle  of  the  view,  on  ihe  right  is 
the  city  of  Quebec,  exhibiting  a  part,' both 
of  the  upper  and  lower  town.  We  seethe 
upper  town,  with  its  crowded  show  of  houses 


and  spires,  and  with  the  flag  and  telegraph 
on  Cape  Diamond,  surrounded  by  its  mili- 
tarv  wall,  and  distant  four  or  five  miles ;  the 
wall  passes  along  upon  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipice  of  naked  black  rock.  Immediate- 
ly at  the  foot  of  this  precipice,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  lower  town,  with  its  quays,  ships, 
and  warehouses,  and  on  its  extreme  right, 
we  see  the  steep  ascent  to  the  palace  gate. 
The  promontory,  on  the  right  of  the  Mont- 
morenci,  intercepts  the  view  of  Beauport, 
and  of  the  beautiful  slope  from  it  to  the  St. 
Lawrence;  nor  do  we  see  the  declivity  of 
the  city  of  Quebec  to  the  north  and  west ; 
from  the  highest  parts  that  are  in  view,  it 
declines  very  rapidly  in  that  direction,  to- 
wards the  Charles  river;  and  this  part  is 
extensive  and  populous,  and  includes  the 
fine  suburb  of  St.  Johns.  The  front  of  the 
town,  towards  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  circular, 
presenting  its  convex  side  to  the  rivers,  in 
the  form  of  the  exterior  curve  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. 

Quebec,  and  its  environs,  present  as  mag- 
nificent scenery  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Towers  and  spires — walls  and  rocks — cas- 
cades and  precipices — swelling  hills,  and 
luxuriant  valleys,  and  woody  mountains — 
beautiful  villages,  and  numberless  solitary 
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villas,  and  white  cottages — with  grand 
rivers,  and  crowding  fleets,  are  all  united  to 
delight  the  spectator.  Such  scenes  would 
be  esteemed  very  fine  in  any  country. 


ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY 
AFTER    HER    MARRIAGE. 

BY  JUDGE  HURTELL. 

The  following  letter  to  a  Young  Lady,  is 
written  in  a  style  unusually  agreeable,  and 
breathes  throughout,  a  spirit  of  gentleness 
and  excellent  sense,  which  no  young  per- 
son can  read  without  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion, 

"  You  are  now  married,  and  as  is  usual  on 
such  occasions,  your  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance will  profess  to  wish  you  joy.  Many 
will  do  so  as  an  act  of  common  civility,  feel- 
ing little  or  nothing  of  the  sentiments  which 
the  words  import.  When,  however,  I  ex- 
press a  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  I  think  I 
am  entitled  to  the  credit  of  meaning  some- 
thing more  than  the  performance  of  an  empty 
ceremony.  But  when  congratulating  you, 
I  know  no  better  way  of  proving  the  sinceri- 
ty of  my  professions,  than  by  tendering  you 
my  advice  as  to  some  of  the  means  I  deem 
necessary  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  render 
your  new  situation  a  matter  of  real  felicita- 
tion. 

"  Young  people  are  very  apt  to  think,  if 
they  think  at  all  on  the  subject,  that  when 
they  get  married  their  cares  are  all  scattered 
to  the  winds,  and  that  their  happiness  is  se- 
cured for  life.  So  far  from  the  truth  is  such 
a  thought,  that  when  reality  awakens  them 
from  the  dream  of  uninterrupted  bliss,  they 
find  their  sorrows  certainly  doubled,  and 
whether  their  joys  are  to  be  increased  or  not, 
depends  mostly  on  themselves ;  and  they 
will  still  find  causes  enough  to  interrupt 
their  happiness  ;  though  each  should  do 
their  best  to  prevent  or  counteract  them. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  married  state 
may  be  made  more  happy  than  the  single 
life,  or  it  may  become  a  state  of  perfect 
wretchedness,  and  whether  your  present 
situation  is  better  than  that  you  exchanged 
for  it,  depends  much  or  mostly  on  yourself. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  the  first  in  order,  as 
well  as  the  first  in  importance  to  you,  that 
you  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  means 
best  calculated  to  secure  a  continuance  of 
that  happiness  which  doubtless  you  expected 
to  experience  in  the  wedded  life.  On  this 
subject  I  will  endeavor  to  assist  you. 

"  That  you  were  happy  during  the  period 
spent  in  courtship,  you  will  not  deny.  That 
you  were  so,  arose  from  the  consciousness 
that  you  loved  and  were  beloved  in  return  ; 
and  from  the  pleasing  hope  or  moral  cer- 


tainty that  you  would  obtain  the  object  ot 
your  affections.  This  hope  is  realized,  and 
that  3rou  are  happy  now,  you  need  l\Z  one  to 
tell  you.  If  it  is  the  reciprocated  affections 
of  your  husband  which  make  you  happy,  it 
is  yours  which  make  him  so,  hence  mutual 
affections  constitute  the  source  of  connubial 
bliss ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  infeli- 
city of  the  married  state,  follows  the  loss  ot 
those  affections.  On  the  continuance  of  the 
affections,  then,  no  less  than  on  the  choice 
of  a  husband,  depends  you  happiness  in  the 
wedded  life.  The  means  to  insure  a  con- 
tinuance of  those  affections,  is  the  subject 
next  in  course  for  your  consideration. 

"  So  numerous  are  the  instances  in  which, 
married  people  have  lost  their  affections  for 
each  other,  that  the  unreflecting  have  hastily 
concluded,  that  it  is  easier  to  acquire  than 
retain  them.  But  it  is  not  true  to  the  extent 
which  many  believe.  It  is  very  unphilo- 
sophical  to  argue,  that  like  causes  will  pro- 
duce like  effects — or  that  the  affections  will 
cease,  though  the  cause  be  continued.  The 
truth  most  probably  is,  that  when  the  affec- 
tions of  married  people  become  extinct,  it  is 
owing  to  their  neglect  to  continue  the  causes 
by  which  those  affections  were  first  elicited. 
What  man  in  his  senses,  if  he  knew  the  dis- 
position of  the  lady  he  addressed,  would  fall 
in  love  with  a  sour,  sulky,  brawling,  ill-na- 
tured woman  1  It  is  the  opposite  qualities 
which  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  in  the  lady  of 
his  choice,  of  which  he  becomes  enamoured. 
It  is  a  countenance  illumined  with  smiles, 
eyes  beaming  with  intelligence,  a  mouth 
flowing  with  sweetness  and  good  nature — 
in  short,  a  deportment  indicative  of  modesty, 
mildness  and  benignity,  to  which  i/e  pays 
the  homage  of  his  heart.  If  such  were  the 
causes  by  which  were  quickened  the  tender- 
ness of  a  lover,  rely  on  it  that  nothing  short 
of  those  will  insure  the  affections  of  the 
husband  ;  for  when  the  causes  subside,  the 
effect  must  necessarily  cease,  and  then  mis- 
ery and  wretchedness  will  become  the  in- 
mates of  your  household. 

"  More  of  the  happiness  of  married  people 
is  involved  in  their  conduct  during  the  first 
year,  than  in  any  succeeding  period  of  their 
connubial  association.  There  are  probably 
but  few  instances  where  persons  newly  mar- 
ried, do  not  discover,  and  that  too  in  an  early 
period  of  their  matrimonial  relation,  each  in 
the  other,  some  trait  of  character  which  had 
before  escaped  their  observation — and  much, 
very  much,  of  the  felicity  of  their  lives,  de- 
pends on  the  course  they  may  pursue  on 
those  occasions.  Should  the  newly  disco- 
vered faults  or  follies  of  the  husband  appear 
to  be  such  as  to  preolude  the  hope  of  their 
being  corrected,  however  unpleasant  the 
task,  the  wife's  easiest  course  will  be  to  en* 
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deavor  to  accomodate  herself  to  them.     If 
she  cannot  bring  her  circumstances  to  her 
mind,  the  alternative  is  to  try  to  bring  her 
mind  to  her  circumstances.      Custom  and 
habit  tend  to  lessen  the  effects  of  evils  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  ;  and  common  prudence 
will  induce  her  to  conceal  from  her  husband 
her  knowledge  of  those  faults  of  his  which 
she  cannot  expect  to  obviate,  because  it  will 
not  increase  his  affections  for  her,  should  he 
think  that  hers  for  him  are  in  the  wane.     If 
a  woman  would  correct  the  faults  or  follies 
of  her  husband,  she  must  reflect  that  she 
can  only  do  it  by  means  of  her  influence 
over  him — that  she  has  in  general,  no  other 
influence  than  that  which  arises  from  his  af- 
fections  for  her — that   the  continuance    of 
these  depends  on  the   continuance  of  the 
causes  by  which  they  first  were  kindled, 
and  you  may  rest  assured,  that  whatever 
female   patience,    mildness,    good  humour, 
and  tender  affections  cannot  accomplish  with 
a  husband,  frowns,  sulks,  sharp  reproofs, 
and  ill-natured  reproaches,  never  can  achieve. 
By  the  former  he  may  be  soothed  and  soft- 
ened into  complaisance,  and  willingly  led  to 
abandon  a  foible  or  a  fault;  but  the  latter 
will  inevitably  tend  to  sour  his  mind,  to 
curdle  all  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in 
his  bosom,  warm  his  resentment,  excite  his 
opposition,  and  confirm  him  in  error. 

"  My  acquaintance  with  your  husband  has 
induced  me  to  believe,  that  his  whole  heart 
and  soul  accompany  his  affections  and  aver- 
sions ;  and  that  it  depends  much  or  mostly  on 
the  exercise  of  your  prudence  and  discretion, 
whether  he  will  be  to  you  a  kind  and  tender 
husband,  or  an  unpleasant  and  uninteresting 
associate.     Perhaps  you  are  now  about  to 
-  ubk,  if  the  wife  must  make  all,  and  the  hus- 
band no  sacrifice  to  promote  connubial  con- 
cord and  domestic  peace  1     I  mean  no  such 
thing — on  the  contrary,  so  much  depends  on 
your  mutual  endeavors,  that  without  the  hus- 
band's the  wife's  cannot  succeed.     But  the 
path  I  have  pointed  out  for  you  to  take,  is 
the  surest,  nay,  the  only  one  to  be  pursued 
to  produce  or  continue  in  him  the  disposition 
to  a  corresponding  course  of  measures.     Can 
that  be  called  a  sacrifice  which  promotes  do- 
mestic bliss  ?     As  well  may  he  be  said  to 
sacrifice  his  money  who  gives  it  for  a  larger 
sum. 

"  You  will  be  disappointed  if  you  expect 
your  husband's  face  always  to  be  the  sport- 
ing place  of  smiles  and  graces,  or  his  mind 
at  all  times  attuned  to  the  soft  melody  of 
harmonious  strains — 


"  As  well  expect  eternal  sunshine,  cloudless  skies, 
As  men  for  ever  temperate,  calm  and  wise." 

Sickness,  disappointment,  and  perplexity  in 
his  business,  and  a  thousand  nameless  causes, 
cannot  but  sometimes  operate  to  disturb  his 


mind,  depress  his  spirits,  and  becloud  his 
visage;  producing  perhaps  unusual  tacitur- 
nity, or  a  strain  of  language  not  remarka- 
ble for  its  mellifluent  cadences.     This  is  not 
the  occasion  on  which  he  is  to  be  met  with 
a  corresponding  deportment  of  his  wife.     It 
is  rather  the  time  when  the  exercise  of  all 
her  philosophy  is  indispensable;  atime  when 
her  temper  is  to  be  tried,  her  heart  probed, 
and  her  affections  put  to  the  test ;  the  time 
when  by  her  kind,  soft,  and   sympathising 
language,  and  a  countenance  and  conduct 
bearing  testimony  to  sincerity,  that  he  has  a 
friend  in  adversity  as  well  as  in  prosperity, 
a  partner  in  his  sorrows  as  in  his  joys.     1 
may  possibly  be  singular  in  the  opinion,  but 
I  could  never  entertain  the  fullest  confidence 
even  in  the  virtue  of  that  female  whose  sym- 
pathies could  not  be  excited  by  the  sorrows  oi 
others  ;  and  surely  a  wife  can  never  appear 
so  interesting  and  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  her 
husband,  as  when  he  sees  her  melting  with 
kindness  to  him,  and  sorrowing  for  his  sor- 
rows.    In  short  it  should  be  the  object  of 
your  unrelenting  attention,  to  make  him  feel 
that  his  home  is  a  place  of  refuge  from  his 
cares,  a  sanctuary  from   the  frowns  of  ad- 
verse fortune,  and  he  will  seek  it  as  natu- 
rally as  he  would  desire  his  own  felicity. 
But  when  a  husband  ceases  to  regard  his 
home  as  the  happiest  place  on  earth,  he  will 
shun  it  as  he  would  fly  his  troubles ;  and  as 
it  often  happens,  will  take  the  road  to  ruin, 
and  seek  at  the  ale-house,  the  gaming  table, 
or  more  indecent  places,  a  refuge  from  do- 
mestic broils,  the  consequences   of  which, 
though    often  seen,  are  too  disgusting  for 
detail. 

"  It  could  not  be  deemed  a  compliment  to 
your  husband's  taste,  to  suppose  he  will  be 
entirely  indifferent  in  your  dress,  or  pleased 
to  see  you  careless  in  this  respect,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  Those  wives  have  not  re- 
flected much,  who  think  a  slipshod  slattern 
hazards  nothing  of  her  husband's  good  opin- 
ion ;  or  that  the  lack  of  neatness  in  domestic 
dress  is  not  a  certain  indication  of  her  indo- 
lence and  the  discovered  aspect  of  her  habi- 
tation. If  your  husband  loves  you,  he  could 
not  feel  but  somewhat  of  disappointment, 
should  the  petsonal  appearance  of  his  wife 
be  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  girl  he  court- 
ed, or  to  the  generality  of  those  females  with 
whom  you  may  happen  to  associate.  He 
cannot  but  make  comparisons,  and  it  should 
be  your  care  that  they  should  not  result  in 
your  disadvantage. 

"  Extravagance  in  dress  should  also  be 
avoided,  as  ill  calculated  to  increase  the  re- 
spectability of  a  married  lady,  and  it  some- 
times occasions  surmises  no  wise  creditable 
to  the  female  character.  Indeed,  you  ought, 
by  consulting  your  husband's  wishes  in  this 
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respect,  to  leave  him  not  a  doubt,  that  your 
dress  is  fashioned  to  meet  his  approbation, 
more  than  to  attract  the  gaze  or  gain  the  ad- 
miration of  any  or  every  other  person.  It 
may  be  thought,  perhaps,  by  some,  that  the 
dress  of  the  wife,  is,  to  the  husband,  a  matter 
of  very  trifling  consequence;  but  rely  upon 
it,  the  effect  of  disregarding  his  opinions  on 
this  subject,  is  not  always  wholly  unimpor- 
tant. 

"You  have  doubtless  seen  and  heard 
enough  to  know,  that  nothing  short  of  crime, 
can  more  impair  the  respectability  of  a  mar- 
ried lady,  than  often  being  seen  at  public 
places  unattended  by  her  husband.  Should 
yours  have  no  desire  to  be  thronged  with 
company  at  home,  nor  disposition  to  seek  it 
abroad  ;  or  should  you  unfortunately  aspire 
to  live  in  a  style  inconsistent  with  his  feeling 
or  resources,  I  have  already  said  enough  to 
show  you,  that  no  action  of  yours  savoring 
of  opposition,  no  look  soured  with  disap- 
pointment, nor  expression  tinctured  with  re- 
proach, will  dispose  him  the  more  to  gratify 
your  wishes.  That  such  means  cannot  suc- 
ceed with  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit,  is  as 
obvious  as  the  indiscretion  through  which 
they  are  adopted. 

"  Abrupt  contradiction  of  any  one,  though 
sometimes  the  effect  of  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, is  generally  regarded  as  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  low  and  vulgar  breeding;  but  such 
conduct  in  a  wife  toward  a  husband,  seldom 
fails  to  render  him  ridiculous,  and  her  con- 
temptible in  the  estimation  of  all  who  may 
happen  to  witness  such  an  instance  of  her 
folly  and  imprudence.  Much  of  the  respect- 
ability of  the  wife,  is  reflected  from  the  hus- 
band ;  and  when  she,  by  her  indiscretion 
lessens  his,  she  is  sure  to  sink  her  own  in 
public  estimation. 

"To  conclude — I  have  voluntarily  and 
perhaps  officiously  offered  you  my  counsel, 
and  the  best  my  judgment  can  afford.  My 
motive  is  your  good  ;  but  it  depends  on  your- 
self whether  or  not  it  will  be  useful  to  you. 
But  keep  this  letter  by  you,  and  if,  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  days,  you  shall  not  think 
yourself  benefitted  by  its  contents,  you  have 
my  assent  to  burn  it. 

"  That  the  blessings  of  health,  peace  and 
prosperity  may  attend  you  through  life,  is 
the  sincere  wish  and  earnest  hope  of  your 
friend." 


THE    DEVOTED. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  turn  given  by  a  great 
lady,  who  being  asked  where  her  husband 
was,  when  he  lay  concealed  for  having  been 
deeply  concerned  in  a  conspiracy,  resolutely 
answered  that  she  had  hidden  hirn.  This 
confession  caused  her  to  be  carried  before  the 


governor,  who  told  her  that  nothing  but  con-  I 
fession  where  she  had  hidden  him  could 
save  her  from  the  torture.  'And  will  that 
do  V  said  she.  '  Yes,'  replied  the  gov 
ernor, '  I  will  pass  my  word  for  your  safety  on 
that  condition.'  'Then,'  replied  she,  'I 
have  hidden  him  in  my  heart.' " 

Stern  faces  were  around  her  bent, 

And  eyes  of  vengeful  ire, 
And  fearful  were  the  words  he  spake, 

Of  torture,  stake  and  fire  ; 
Yet  calmly  in  the  midst  she  stood, 

With  eye  undim'd  and  clear, 
And  though  her  lip  and  cheek  were  white 

She  breath'd  no  sigh  of  fear. 

'  Where  is  thy  traitor  spouse,'  they  said  ; 

A  half  formed  smile  of  scorn, 
That  curled  upon  her  haughty  lip, 

Was  back  for  answer  borne ; 
1  Where  is  thy  traitor  spouse !'  again, 

In  fiercer  tones  they  said  ; 
And  sternly  pointed  to  the  rack, 

All  rusted  o'er  with  red  ! 

Her  heart  and  pulse  beat  firm  aRd  free — 

But  in  a  crimson  flood, 
O'er  pallid  lip,  and  cheek  and  brow, 

Rushed  up  the  burning  blood  ! 
She  spake — but  proudly  rose  her  tones, 

As  when  in  hall  or  bower, 
The  haughtiest  chief  that  round  her  stood, 

Had  meekly  owned  her  power. 

4  My  noble  lord  is  placed  within 

A  safe  and  sure  retreat  ?' 
'  Now  tell  us  where,  thou  lady  bright, 

As  thou  would'st  mercy  meet; 
Nor  deem  thy  life  can  purchase  his — 

He  cannot  'scape  our  wrath 
For  many  a  warrior's  watchful  eye 

Is  placed  o'er  every  path. 

But  thou  may'st  win  his  broad  estates, 

To  grace  thy  infant  heir, 
And  life  and  honor  for  thyself, — 

So  thou  his  haunts  declare.' 
She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart ; 

Her  eye  flashed  proud  and  clear, 
And  firmer  grew  her  haughty  tread — 

*  My  lord  is  hidden  here  ! 

*  And  if  you  seek  to  view  his  form, 

Ye  first  must  tear  away 
From  round  his  secret  dwelling  place 

These  walls  of  living  clay.' 
They  quailed  beneath  her  haughty  glance — 

They  silent  turned  aside, 
And  left  her  all  unharmed,  amidst 

Her  loveliness  and  pride. 

The  shortest  day  of  our  year  comes  in 
winter — fit  emblem  of  our  life,  at  once  dark, 
cold  and  short. 
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MOTHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following'  articles  from  the  Journal  of 
Education  are  worthy  of  regard  by  all  who 
have  the  care  of  the  young;  but  they  de- 
mand the  more  particular  attention  of  mo- 
thers, since  it  is  they  who  have  the  principal 
agency  in  the  formation  of  the  infant  and 
youthful  habits  and  character. 

EARLY    IMPRESSIONS. 

What  is  the  object  of  education  1  To  form 
the  character.  How  is  this  to  be  done  1  Not 
by  lessons,  but  principally  through  the  in- 
fluence of   example  and   circumstance  and 
situation.     How  soon  is  the  child   exposed 
to  these  influences  ]    From  the  moment   it 
opens  its  eyes  and  feels  the  pressure  to  its 
mother's  bosom;  from  the  hour  that  it  be- 
comes  capable    of    noticing   what    passes 
around  it,  and  knowing  the  difference  of  one 
thing  from  another.     So  powerful  are    the 
gradual  and    unnoticed  influences  of  these 
arly   months,  that  the  infant,  if  indulged 
tnd  humored  may  grow  into  a  petty  tyrant 
it  ten  months  old  ;  and  tottle  about  at  two 
fears  a  selfish,  discontented,  irritable  thing, 
hat  every  one  but  the  mother  turns  from 
vith  disgust.     During  this  period  every  hu- 
rian  being  is  making  his  first  observations, 
md  acquiring  his    first   experience;  passes 
lis  early  judgments,  forms  opinions,  acquires 
abits.      They   may  be  ingrained  into  the 
haracter  for  life.      Some  right  and   some 
vrong  notions  may  take  such  firm  hold,  and 
orne  impressions,  good  or  bad,  may  sink  so 
^r-ep,  as  to  be  with  scarcely  any  force  eradi- 
ated.    There  is    no    doubt,   that  many  of 
hose  incurable  crookednesses  of  disposition, 
vhich    we  attribute    to    nature,  would    be 
bund,  if  they  could  be  traced,  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  early  circumstances  of  life. 
lust  as  a  deformed  and   stunted  tree  is   so, 
lot  from  any  natural  perversity  of  the  seed 
rom  which  it  sprung,  but  from  the  circum- 
itances  of  the  soil  and  situation  where  it 
nrew. 


A  MORAL  ATMOSPHERE. 

There  is  a  climate  in  a  parent's  house, 
here  is  a  combination  of  circumstances  to 
vhose  influence  the  child  is  exposed,  which 
nay  notbe  detected  or  described,  and  which 
loes  more  than  all  things  else  to  temper  his 
nind,  to  give  the  tone  of  his  disposition,  to 
'orm  his  principles  and  habits,  and  to  deter 
nine  the  growth,  form,  and  stature  of  his 
whole  character.  If  it  be  a  deleterious  in- 
fluence,  precept    and   exhortation  will  not 


prevail  against  it.  Give  exhortation  and 
advice  as  you  please — you  might  as  well  de- 
claim against  the  malaria  of  Rome,  or  the 
enfeebling  breath  of  the  equatorial  regions. 
It  is  an  influence  flowing  from  the  character 
of  the  parents  and  other  members  of  the 
family,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  house- 
hold, and  their  familiar  conversation  and 
modes  of  speech,  the  conduct  of  their  un- 
guarded hours,  their  little  preferences,  their 
favorite  tastes  and  whims — in  short,  all  that 
they  do  themselves,  and  all  that  they  say  of 
others.  This  is  an  influence  over  the  child's 
heart  which  is  never  interrupted.  When 
you  think  not  of  it,  it  is  operating.  When 
you  have  forgotten  that  your  offspring  is 
present,  it  is  operating.  If  it  be  of  a  ten- 
dency contrary  to  the  language  of  your  ad- 
vice, it  thwarts  that  advice.  It  puts  a  pow- 
erful and  irresistible  negative  on  every  ad- 
monition, it  contradicts  every  profession, 
and  sets  at  nought  every  expostulation. — 
WThen  you  observe  this,  and  see  that  your 
words  are  faultless,  you  think  your  child  un- 
grateful, self-willed,  perverse.  But  where 
does  the  blame  lie  1  Is  it  wholly  on  his 
part  1  Believe  us,  no. 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

I  should  entreat  a  mother  by  the  very 
love  which  she  bears  to  her  children,  to 
consider  well  the  nature  of  her  duties.  I 
do  not  require  her  to  go  into  any  difficult 
discussion  on  this  point,  for  love  should  be 
the  ruling  principle  in  her  heart,  and  this 
right  feeling  is  in  danger  of  being  kept 
down  by  labored  investigation.  There  is 
that  in  a  mother's  feelings,  which  will  urge 
her  on  in  the  right  course,  if  she  is  really 
desirous  of  filling  the  mind  of  her  child 
with  the  love  of  truth.  To  this  feeling  I 
would  speak.  The  duties  of  a  mother,  if 
we  may  so  say,  are  both  easy  and  difficult ; 
But  I  hope  there  is  no  mother  who  has  not 
found  the  highest  reward  in  overcoming  dif- 
ficulties in  such  a  cause  :  and  the  whole  of 
her  duties  will  by  degrees  open  before  her, 
if  she  will  but  dwell  upon  that  simple  yet 
awful  and  elevating  idea,  "  My  children  are 
born  for  eternity,  and  given  expressly  to  my 
charge,  that  I  may  educate  them  for  being- 
[children  of  God."  Look  around  you  in  the 
world,  and  see  the  different  occupations  and 
pursuits .  of  men.  "  Whose  employment 
seems  to  you  the  most  sacred,  most  solemn, 
most  holy  ?"  Doubtless  you  are  ready  to 
exclaim,  "He  whose  life  is  dedicated  to 
the  spiritual  good  of  mankind  ;  how  happy 
must  he  be,"  whose  calling  is  to  lead  others 
to  happiness — and  happiness  everlasting!" 
Well,  happy  mother!  this  task  is  thine. 
Think  not  that  I  rank   thee  too  highly.- 
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Raise  thy  heart  in  gratitude  to  Him  who 
has  entrusted  thee  with  so  high  a  charge. 
Try  to  perform  it  aright. 

Thy  love  and  diligence,  with  the  help  of 
Providence,  the  Spirit  of  power,  to  assist 
and  strengthen  thee,  will  remove  the  great- 
est part  of  thy  difficulties.  Look  to  that 
Spirit  for  all  that  thou  dost  want,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  two  grand  requisites,  cour- 
age and  humility. 


THE  BEAUTIES  OF  MUSIC. 

"  Music  exalts  each  joy,  allays  each  grief, 
Expels  diseases,  softens  every  pain, 
•Subdues  the  rage  of  poison  and  of  plague." 

They  undoubtedly  entertain  a  very  mean 
and  degrading  opinion  of  the  polite  arts  who 
consider  them  merely  as  subservient  to 
amusement,  or,  at  most,  to  that  cultivation 
of  mind  which  emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse 
feros.  The  history  of  the  world  evinces  that 
they  have  all  a  much  higher  and  more  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  dispositions  and 
happiness  of  man. 

Though  we  can  no  longer  indulge,  except 
for  its  poetry,  in  the  ancient  superstition 
which  gave  personation  to  the  arts,  and  then 
held  them  up  as  divinities;  yet  we  cannot 
deny  that  they  are  important  auxiliaries  to 
the  worship  of  the  Deity,  and  that  they  as 
sume  the  most  attractive  form  when  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  altar.  Of  music,  in 
particular,  we  have  always  been  inclined  to 
think,  that  not  only  its  best,  but  most  sub- 
lime employments  are  in  this  way — and  that 
it  is  never  so  well  applied  as  when  soothing 
the  disordered  passions  into  peace,  or  ele 
vating  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  hu- 
man heart. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  credit  all  that 
some  of  the  ancients  have  affirmed  respect- 
ing the  moral  influences  of  music  ;  nor  that 

"Things  inanimate  have  moved 

And,  as  with  living  souls,  have  been  informed 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound  ;" 

We  do  not  expect  it  to  quiet  a  mob,  any 
more  than  to  unite  a  broken  bone.  We  are 
even  willing  to  admit,  that  under  any  state 
of  society  which  we  have  witnessed,  or  of 
which  we  can  conceive,  the  refinement  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  making  it  penal  to 
add  another  string  to  the  lyre,  as  a  species 
of  luxury,  or  an  engine  of  corruption,  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  deny  to  music  any 
power  overlhe  feelings  and  passions  of  man. 

Caniis,  a  musician  at  Rhodes,  when  Apol- 
lonius  inquired  what  he  could  effect  by  the 
means  of  music,  replied,  that  he  could  make 
a  melancholy  man  merry,  a  merry  man  mad, 
a  lover  more  enamored,  and  a  religions  man 
more  devout.  That  it  can  soothe  grief,  and 
exhilerate  the  depressed  spirit,  who  that  has  I 


an  ear  for  melody,  or  a  heart  to  feel  has  E^t 
experienced  1  That  it  enlivens  what  was  gay 
before,  and  can  make  even  buffoonery  tolera- 
ble, who  that  has  listened  to  it  amid  the  fes- 
tival, or  during  a  pantomine,  will  venture  to 
deny  1  To  its  martial  effects  the  annals  of 
war  fully  testify,  and  few  are  found  so  low 
in  spirit  as  not  to  have  felt  a  kind  of  inspi- 
ration of  courage  from  the  sound  of  a  march 
or  the  note  of  a  patriotic  air. 

The  powerful  influence  of  national  or  do- 
mestic music  over  the  mind,  is  strikingly 
evinced  in  the  instance  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  and  natives  of  Switzerland  ; 
certain  tunes,  associated  with  their  homes 
and  country,  being  played  in  their  hearing, 
causes  so  violent  a  desire  to  revisit  them  as 
to  induce  the  deepest  melancholy — even 
terminating  in  death  when  circumstances 
prevent  their  desire  from  being  accom- 
plished. If  facts  of  this  kind  are  too  noto- 
rious to  bear  an  explanation,  which  would 
lead  at  once  to  the  most  trite  topics,  what  a 
scope  must  there  be  within  the  power  of 
music,  for  effects  the  most  salutary  to  the 
human  mind — from  the  exhibition  of  the 
mere  lively  tune,  to  the  sublimity  of  the  an- 
them— from  the  insinuation  of  tender  pas- 
sion, to  the  excitement  of  martial  ardor. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  physi- 
cians and  philosophers  should  esteem  music 
as  not  the  least  powerful  of  the  means  cal- 
culated to  exhilirate  a  sorrowful  heart  and 
to  lighten  and  divert,  if  not  to  remove,  those 
intense  cares  and  anxious  thoughts,  which 
lead  to  melancholy.  Music,  remarks  old 
Burton,  is  the  medicine  of  the  mind — it 
rouses  and  revives  the  languishing  soul; 
affects  not  only  the  ears,  but  the  very  arte 
ries ;  awakens  the  dormant  powers  of  lift 
raises  the  animal  spirits,  and  renders  tl 
dull,  severe,  and  sorrowful  mind,  erect  a 
nimble.  According  to  Cassiodorus,  it  wift 
not  only  expel  the  severest  grief,  soften  the 
most  violent  hatred,  mitigate  the  sharpest 
spleen,  but  extenuate  fear  and  fury,  appease 
cruelty,  abate  heaviness,  and  bring  the  mind 
to  quietude  and  rest. 

The  light  of  the  soul  within  us  has  been 
compared  to  an  ignis  fatusa,  and  the  com- 
parison holds  good  in  more  respects  than 
one.  These  wayward  fires  are  the  type, 
not  only  of  its  eccentricities,  but  of  its  im« 
mortality — for,  like  them,  it  burns  through 
the  blast  and  the  storm. 
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Nothing  awakens  serious  thoughts  so 
certainly  in  a  noble  mind,  as  the  moments 
of  its  highest  enjoyment.  Joy  and  Grief 
are  man  and  wife,  and  when  we  see  the 
one  we  are  reminded  of  the  other. 


tfo.  4.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon— ~lVe  parted  in  Silence. 
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THE    CEDAR    OF    LEBANON. 


In  addition  to  the  durability  of  its  timber, 
the  cedar  is,  in  its  appearance,  the  most  ma- 
jestic of  trees  ;  and  when  it  stands  alone  in 
a  situation  worthy  of  it,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  a  finer  vegetable  ornament.  Its 
height  in  this  country  has  seldom  equalled 
the  taller  of  the  larches,  though  it  has  near- 
ly approached  to  it;  but  the  very  air  of  the 
tree  impresses  one  with  the  idea  of  its  com- 
parative immortality.  There  is  a  firmness 
in  the  bark  and  a  stability  in  the  trunk,  in 
the  mode  in  which  that  lays  hold  of  the 
ground,  and  in  the  form  of  the  branches  and 
their  insertion  into  the  trunk,  not  found  in 
any  other  pine,  scarcely  in  any  other  tree. — 
The  foliage,  too,  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
Other  of  the  tribe,  each  branch  being  per- 
fect in  its  form  :  the  points  of  the  leaves 
spread  upwards  into  beautiful  little  tufts, 
and  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  branch, 
which  droops  in  a  graceful  curve  towards  the 
•extremity,  having  the  semblance  of  velvet. 
The  color  is  also  fine;  it  is  a  rich  green, 
wanting  the  blush  tint  of  the  pine  and  fir, 
land  the  lurid  and  gloomy  one  of  the  cy- 
press. 

I  The  description  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
Iby  the  prophet  Ezekiel  is  fine  and  true  :— 
|"  Behold  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Leba 
jnon,  with  fair  branches,  and  of  an  high  sta 
Iture ;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick 
■boughs.  His  boughs  were  multiplied,  and 
Shis  branches  became  long.  The  fir  trees 
iwere  not  like  his  boughs,  nor  the  chesnut 
(trees  like  his  branches  ;  nor  any  tree  in  the 
garden  of  God  like  unto  him  in  beauty." 
i  Whether  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  were 
||;hinned  to  exhaustion  by  the  fourscore  thou- 
sand axes  of  the  King  of  Israel,  or  whether 
nhey  have  decayed  in  consequence  of  some 


variation  of  climate,  or  other  physical 
change  in  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  but  modern  travellers  represent  that 
very  few  now  exist,  though  some  are  of  im- 
mense bulk — about  thirty-six  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  quite  undecayed. 


From  the  Princeton  Whig. 

WE    PARTED   IN    SILENCE. 

We  parted  in  silence,  we  parted  by  night, 

On  the  bank  of  that  lonely  river, 
Where  the  fragrant  limes  their  boughs  unite, 

We  met — and  we  parted  forever. 
The  night  bird  sang,  and  the  stars  abov 

Told  many  a  touching  story, 
Of  friends  long  pass'd  to  the  kingdom  of  love, 

Where  the  soul  wears  its  mantle  of  glory. 

We  parted  in  silence — our  cheeks  were  wet 

With  the  tears  that  were  past  controlling ; 
We  vow'd  we  would  never — no  never  forget, 

And  these  vows  at  the  time  were  consol- 
ing; 
But  the  lips  that  echoed  the  vow  of  mine 

Are  as  cold  as  that  lonely  river ; 
And  that  sparkling  eye  the  spirit's  shrine 

Has  shrouded  its  fires  for  ever. 

And  now  on  the  midnight  sky  i"  look, 

And  my  heart  grows  full  to  weeping, 
Each  star  to  me  is  a  sealed  book, 

Some  tale  of  that  loved  one  keeping; 
We  parted  in  silence — we  parted  in  tears, 

On  the  banks  of  that  lonely  river, 
But  the  color  and  bloom  of  those  by  gone 
years 

Shall  hang  o'er  its  waters  for  ever. 

T.  K.  H 
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ADVICE    TO    A    BRIDE. 

"  Hope  not  for  perfect  happiness,"  said 
Madame  de  Maintenon  to  the  princess  of! 
Savoy,  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  ;  "  there  is  no  such  thing 
on  earth ;  and  though  there  were,  it  would 
not  be  found  at  court.  Greatness  is  exposed 
to  afflictions  often  more  severe  than  those  of 
private  stations.  Be  neither  vexed  nor 
ashamed  to  depend  on  your  husband.  Let 
him  be  your  dearest  friend,  your  only  confi- 
dant. Hope  not  for  constant  harmony  in  the 
married  state.  The  best  husbands  and 
wives  are  those  who  bear  occasionally  from 
each  other  sallies  of  ill-humor  with  patient 
mildness.  Be  obliging,  without  putting 
great  value  in  your  favors.  Hope  not  for  a 
full  return  of  tenderness.  Men  are  tyrants, 
who  would  be  free  themselves  and  have  us 
confined.  You  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  ex- 
amine whether  their  rights  be  well  founded  ; 
it  is  enough  if  they  are  established.  Pray 
to  God  to  keep  you  from  jealousy.  The  af- 
fections of  a  husband  are  never  to  be  gained 
by  complaints,  reproaches,  or  sullen  beha- 
viour." 


THE   TWO    MAIDENS. 

One  came  with  light  and  laughing  air, 
And  cheek  like  opening  blossom, 

Bright  gems  were  twined  amid  her  hair, 
And  glittered  on  her  bosom, 

And  pearls  and  costly  bracelets  deck 

Her  round  white  arms  and  lovely  neck. 

Like  summer's  sky,  with  stars  bedight, 
The  jewelled  robe  around  her, 

And  dazzling  as  the  noontide  light 
The  radiant  zone  that  bound  her; 

And  pride  and  joy  were  in  her  eye, 

And  mortals  bowed  as  she  passed  by. 

Another  came — o'er  her  mild  face 
A  pensive  shade  was  stealing, 

Yet  there  no  grief  of  earth  we  trace, 
By  that  deep  holy  feeling, 

Which  mourns  the  heart  should  ever  stray 

From  the  pure  fount  of  truth  away. 

Around  her  brow,  as  snow-drop  fair, 

The  glossy  tresses  cluster, 
Nor  pearl,  nor  ornament  was  there, 

Save  the  meek  spirit's  lustre — 
And  faith  and  hope  beamed  from  her  eye, 
And  angels  bowed  as  she  passed  by. 

Cornelia. 


Enjoyment  is  more  durable  than  pain. 
The  one  is  the  immortal  firmanent,  the  other 
the  transient  clouds  which  darken  it  for  a 
time. 


A   CHEERFUL    WIFE. 

A  good  wrriter  has  remarked  that  a  Woman 
may  be  of  great  assistance  to  her  husband 
by  wearing  a  cheerful  smile  continuallj 
upon  her  countenance.  A  man's  perplexi- 
ties and  gloominess  are  increased  a  hundred 
fold  when  his  better  half  moves  about  with 
a  continual  scowl  upon  her  brow. 

A  pleasant,  cheerful  wife  is  as  a  rainbow 
set  in  the  sky,  when  her  husband's  mind  is 
tossed  with  storms  and  tempests  ;  but  a  dis- 
satisfied and  fretful  wife,  in  the  hour  of 
trouble,  is  like  one  of  those  fiends  who  are 
appointed  to  torment  him. 


HYMENIAL. 

"The  silken  tie  that  binds  two  willing  heart3-" 
MARRIED, 

In  Mentz,  N.  York,  on  the  18th  ult., 
by  Elder  Fuller,  Mr.  James  B.  Tuttle,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  to  Miss  Sarah  R.  Dodge, 
of  the  former  place. 

If  there  be  some  she  dodged, 

By  being  somewhat  subtle, 
It  now  appears  quite  clear 

She  did  not  dodge  James  Tuttle. 

In   Deerfield,   by   Simon   Dewolf,   Esq., 
Mr.  Randolphus  Peeler,  to  Miss  Abigail 
L.  Loveridge,  both  of  Deerfield. 
Soon  as  the  marriage  knot  was  tied, 
The  groom  a  hearty  kiss  applied, 

Oflove  the  sweetest  sealer  ; 
When  Abbey,  turning  to  her  dear,. 
Thus  slily  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"I  vow  you  are  a  Peeler V 

In  Worcester,  Mr.  Smith  E.  Brown, 
Miss  Cynthia  Wait. 

Ah,  cruel  fate  !  what  woes  befall 
Those  who  are  doomed  to  meet  thy  frown  ; 

Thy  frown  it  was  made  Cynthia  Wait — 
Ah,  Wait  alas  !  till  she  was  Brown. 
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MUSIC    AND    POETRY. 

What  is  the  sordid  gold  of  Earth- 
Its  treasures  all  combined] 

Give  me,  what  is  of  greater  worth, 
The  treasures  of  the  mind. 

Heaven  lavish  wealth  on  whom  it  will, 

And  Beauty's  gentle  power: 
Give  me  the  deep  poetic  thrill 

Of  soul, — I  ask  no  more. 

Give  me  the  lyre  whose  burning  strings 
Can  wake  to  life  each  glowing  thought, 

Which  over  all  so  sweetly  flings 

The  secret  charm  itself  hath  wrought. 

I  would  not  give  one  sober  hour 

Of  intellectual  joys, 
For  thousands  spent  in  Pleasure's  bower, 

Amidst  her  mirth  and  noise. 

No,  rather  let  some  humble  lot 

Of  poverty  obscure  be  mine. 
While  Earth  and  all  its  cares  forgot, 

I  bow  to  Music's  hallowed  shrine. 


THE  WANDERER'SRETURN. 

Concluded. 

He  was  a  man  over  whose  head  some 
eighty  winters  had  shed  their  snows,  with- 
out impairing  the  activity  of  his  frame,  or 
dimming  the  sight  of  his  eye.  His  form 
was  of  the  largest  proportions  usually  at- 
tained by  the  human  race,  and  though  some- 
what bowed  by  years,  which  had  bent  with- 
out unhinging  his  firm  nerves,  manifested 
the  possession  of  vast  strength  ;  his  face 
burnt  almost  to  Indian  redness  by  exposure 
to  all  weathers, — his  long  gray  hair  falling 
down  his  bare  neck  in  loose  masses,  min 
gled  with  shaggy  moustaches  of  the  same 
color, — his  dress  of  forest  green,  furred  at 
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the  cape  and  cuffs,  the  bugle  at  his  neck 
the  buskins  of  undressed  leather,  and  the- 
short  carbine  just  discharged  in  his  hand, 
proclaimed  him  the  park-keeper  of  some  no- 
ble proprietor.  Francis  Audeley  required 
no  second  glance  to  discover  the  form  and 
countenance  of  an  ancient  vassal  of  his  fa- 
ther; the  man,  who  had,  in  his  earliest  boy- 
hood, initiated  him  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
wood  and  river,  who  had  taught  him  to 
shoot,  with  that  unerring  certainty  of  aim 
which  had  more  than  once  preserved  his  life 
among  the  swamps  and  forests  of  Virginia ; 
who  would  have  followed  him  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  perilous  wanderings, 
had  he  not  himself  refused  to  remove  the 
woodsman,  even  at  that  period  far  advanced 
in  his  pilgrimage,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth.  His  first  sensation  was  pure  and  un- 
mixed astonishment  at  the  sight  of  one  still 
alive,  whom  he  had  left  so  many  years  be- 
fore, older  even  at  that  time,  than  the  usual 
course  of  mortal  life;  whom  he  had  long 
thought  of,  but  as  one  whom  he  should 
never  again  behold  on  this  side  the  bourn 
from  which  no  mortal  traveler  returns  ;  his 
second,  was  joy  to  find  that  time  and  war 
had  spared  one  familiar  face,  one  friendly 
bosom ;  full  of  this  feeling  he  had  already 
made  a  step  or  two  forward, — when  the  idea 
crossed  his  mind,  that  he  might  obtain  fuller 
tidings  of  past  'events  by  a  short  conceal- 
ment, than  he  could  hope  to  derive  from  the 
strong  emotions,  which  he  well  knew  the 
announcement  of  his  name  must  awaken  in 
the  breast  of  so  old  and  devoted  a  follower. 
"A  fortunate  chance,  my  friend,"  he 
said,  advancing  from  the  ruins  which  had 
hitherto  concealed  him,  "a  fortunate  chance, 
and  a  quick  shot."  The  old  man  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  game  about  which  he  had 
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been  occupied,  and,  after  a  quiet  but  keen 
glance  at  the  speaker,  slightly  moved  his 
bonnet  as  he  replied,  "  Aye  !  sir,  aye  !  'tis 
well  enough  after  fourscore  years  of  toil  and 
sorrow, — but  we  must  not  murmur,  we  must 
not  murmur;"  then  after  a  short  pause, 
"  that  will  be  your  tall  war-horse  on  the 
lawn,  I'm  thinking;  I  was  coming  this  way 
to  look  after  its  owner,  when  that  fellow," — 
giving  the  carcass  a  shove  with  his  foot, — 
"crossed  me,  though  what  can  have  set  the 
brute  on  the  leap  this  fine  morning  is  past 
me.  You'll  not  be  from  these  parts,  sir,  I 
reckon  1" 

"A  stranger  from  beyond  the  sea,"  was 
the  calm  reply,  "  an  old  friend  of  Sir  Henry 
Audeley,  and  now  a  visiter  to  his  mansion, 
which  I  find  thus  ;  do  1  speak  to  his  forester, 
—can  you  inform  me  of  Sir  Henry  V 

"  No  farther  than  all  around  you  can  ; 
Sir  Henry  and  Sir  Henry's  house  fell  to- 
gether;  and  a  happy  man  I  hold  him  so  to 
have  died,  with  his  face  towards  his  ene- 
mies, and  his  good  sword  in  his  hand,  rather 
than  to  have  rotted  in  a  gaol,  or  perished  on 
a  scaffold,  like  so  many  of  his  friends  be- 
fore him.  I  knew  it,"  he  continued,  in  a 
half  musing  tone,  "I  knew  it;  when  he 
drove  his  son  from  his  door,  no  good  could 
come  of  it ;"— suddenly  his  eye  lightened 
as  the  train  of  his  thoughts  led  him  to  a 
fresh  idea.  "  You  said  you  were  from  be 
yond  the  sea— in  what  countries  have  you 
journeyed  that  you  know  nothing  of  all 
this!  It  skould  have  made  a  noise  in  Eu 
rope." 

The  intelligence  was  no  shock  to  Aude 
ley ;  his  heart  was  already  hardened,  his 
understanding  convinced,  and  almost  recon- 
ciled. Moreover,  according  to  the  notions 
prevalent  in  that  age,  it  was  held  a  natural, 
perhaps  almost  a  desirable  end,  to  a  life  of 
activity  and  honor,  if  the  warrior,  with  his 
years  and  glory  ripe  about  him,  "  looked 
proudly  to  heaven  from  the  death-bed  of 
fame."  It  was,  therefore,  with  an  unfalter- 
ing voice,  and  a  composed  though  saddened 
spirit,  that  he  proceeded  on  his  mournful  in- 
quiries. "  My  wanderings,"  he  said,  "have 
led  me  across  the  wide  Atlantic.  I  have 
been  a  sojourner  for  years  in  the  new  world 
that  is  rising  by  the  exertions  of  strong 
hands,  and  free  hearts — hearts  that  will 
brook  no  tyranny  of  either  king  or  kaisar, 
beyond  the  western  ocean.  But,  I  pray 
you,  tell  me — what  said  you  of  Francis 
Audeley,  he  was  a  b*oy  when  I  went  hence 
•^what  of  him  ?" 

"  Your  wanderings  have  truly  been  long, 
one  and  twenty  years  have  passed  since 
Master  Francis,  as  we  called  him — a  brave 
boy  and  a  fair,  and  not  such  a  shot  within 
the  four  seas  of  Britain — stood  against  the 


king  in  parliament,  and  was  forced  to  fly  to 
save  his  head.  The  old  man  would  not 
hear  his  name  for  many  a-day,  but  he  lived 
to  rue  it — he  lived  to  rue  it." 

"And  you   have  heard  no  tidings  of  him 
since?"  asked  Audeley. 

"None  certain  ;  a  report  there  was,  some 
six  years  after  he  left  us,  that  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, of  his  name,  got  thanked  for  con- 
duct, by  the  great  French  general,  in  Ger- 
many, Turenne  they  called  him  ;  and  then 
we  heard  that  he  had  fallen  before  Prague, 
and  Sir  Henry  believed  it,  and  sorely  he 
mourned  for  the  dtt.d  son  he  had  persecuted 
while  alive;  and  then,  long  after — after 
Cromwell  had  burnt  the  castle,  and  "the 
family  were  scattered — one  said  that  he  had 
met  him  in  some  far  country  ;  and  I  don't 
know,  but  I  do  think  that  I  lived  on,  through 
rough  weather  and  bloody  days,  to  see  my 
young  master  once  again  before  I  die — 
heaven  grant  I  may !  heaven  grant," — he 
was  interrupted  by  a  fresh  stir  in  the  same 
brake  from  whence  the  buck  had  started. 
Audeley's  large  hound,  with  his  nose  to  the 
ground,  and  his  stern  waving  hisrh  in  air, 
dashed  into  the  open  space  on  the  scent  of 
the  dead  buck,  came  up  to  his  prey,  snuffed 
the  hot  blood,  and  rolled  himself  over  and 
over  on  the  carcass,  heedless  of  the  by- 
standers. The  old  man's  eye,  which  had  at 
I first  looked  menacingly  towards  the  in- 
truder, on  his  demesne,  gradually  lost  its 
[fierceness  in  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  the 
!  noble  hound,  and  at  length  seemed  fixed  in 
wonder. 

"  It  is  the  old  breed,"  he  cried  at  length, 
"  and  a  matchless  hound  he  is — Old  Talbot 
every  inch  of  him — but  where  the  d — 1  does 
he  come  from]" 

"  He  left  me  some  two  hours  since,"  said 
Audeley,  carelessly,  "  and  he  has  crossed 
the  scent  in  seeking  me;  I  trust  no  harm  is 
done, — the  hound  is  mine." 

"  Yours  !  where  got  you  him — say — 
speak — there  are  none  other  of  the  race  in 
England  !  He  must  be  descended  from  Old 
Talbot's  stock — where  got  you  him  V  The 
hard  features  of  the  old  forester  worked  vio-  ; 
lently; — suddenly  a  flash  of  recollection 
gleamed  across  his  time  worn  features, — 
"  My  master,  my  master,"  he  cried,  andl 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  clasped  his  knees 
and  sobbed  aloud — not  an  instant,  however, 
was  he  in  that  position,  ere  Audeley  had 
raised  and  clasped  him  to  his  bosom,  and 
mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  his  servant 
and  friend.  "  My  dear,  dear  master, — hap- 
py days  are  come  again.  The  estates  are 
yours — Old  Oliver,  heaven  bless  him, — 
preserved  them  for  you — and  you  will 
rebuild  the  old  hall  and  marry  Lady  Helen." 
I     "  Marry  who— marry  the  wife  of  Stephen 
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THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 

"Flowers,"  says  the  fair  authoress  of 
P  The  Garland  of  Flora,"  are  certainly 
among  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  na- 
ture. They  excite  a  lively  interest  in  pure 
and  tasteful  minds,  and  consequently,  their 
cultivation  has  always  been  a  favorite  pur- 
suit of  many  persons,  and  they  have  also 
been  the  constant  theme  of  poetical  illustra- 
tion. So  strong  and  natural  is  the  interest 
excited  by  them,  that  even  national  manners 
and  customs  in  all  countries,  and  all  ages, 
have  derived  from  them  some  of  their  most 
significant  traits." 

Flowers  have  been,  from  the  earliest 
times,  used  as  the  poetic  symbols  of  senti- 
ments— the  eloquent,  yet  silent  language  of 
the  passions :  by  a  blossom  is  expressed 
hope,  joy,  fear,  despair,  anger,  grief,  love, 
jealousy,  devotion,  piety,  &c. 

"  In  eastern  lands  they  talk  in  flowers, 

And  they  tell  in  a  garland  their  loves  and  cares  ; 

Each  blossom  that  blooms  intheir  garden  bowers, 
On  its  leaves  a  mystic  language  bears." 

Pcrcival. 

Among  others  whose  symbolic  language 
has  become  classic,  we  select  from  the  work 
already  mentioned,  some  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Olive  branch  has  been  consecrated  to 
peace;  Palm  branches  to  victory;  the  Lau- 
rel to  conquest  and  poetry ;  the  Myrtle  to 
love  and  pleasure;  the  Cypress  to  mourning, 
and  the  Willow  to  despondency.  The  crown 
of  victors  in  athletic  exercises  were  fre- 
quently composed  of  Oak  leaves.  The  Oak 
itself  was  with  the  Mistletoe  regarded  as 
sacred  to  the  ancient  Britons.  The  most 
honorable  reward  of  the  Roman  patriot  was 
the  civic  crown,  composed  of  unwreathed  oak 
leaves.  The  Ivy  and  the  Vine  were  asso- 
ciated with  festive  mirth. 

LAUREL. 

The  fabled  origin  of  the  Laurel,  is  this : 
— Daphne,  daughter  of  the  river  Pencus, 
offended  by  the  persecutions  of  Apollo,  im- 
plored succor  of  the  gods,  who  changed  her 
into  a  Laurel  tree.  Apollo  crowned  his 
head  with  leaves  and  ordered  that  forever 
after,  the  tree  should  be  sacred  to  him,  but 
when  bestowed  on  the  conqueror,  it  is  only 
to  be  considered  that  he  deserves  immortali- 
ty from  Apollo's  children.  A  crown  of  Lau- 
rel was  given  by  the  Greeks  to  their  athle- 
tae ;  and  by  the  Romans,  to  those  who  nego- 
tiated a  peace. 

MYRTLE. 

The  fabled  origin  of  the  Myrtle  so  named, 
is  from  Myrsine,  or  Myrene,  a  Grecian  fe- 
male, and  priestess  in  the  temple  of  Venus. 


She  was  a  great  favorite  of  Menerva  ;  and 
Venus,  as  a  proof  of  her  regard,  changed 
her  into  a  Myrtle;  which  at  the  same  time 
she  decreed  should  be  green  throughout  the 
year.  The  beauty  of  the  leaf,  the  flower, 
and  the  tree,  have  ever  been  celebrated. 

The  Myrtle  grows  naturally  in  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  the  South  of  Europe  ;  and  flourishes 
best  near  the  sea  coast.  Myrtle  was  the 
symbol  of  authority  for  Magistrates  in 
Athens. 


Tradition  gives  the  Cypress  a  mournful 
origin,  and  we  find  it  ever  devoted  to  mourn- 
ful thought,  or  sad  solemnities.  From  Ovid 
we  learn  that  Cyparissus,  son  of  Telephus 
of  Cea,  was  beloved  by  Apollo.  Having 
accidentally  killed  the  favorite  stag  of  his 
friend,  he  grieved,  pined,  and  dying,  was 
changed  by  Apollo  into  a  Cypress  tree. 

"The  Cypress  tree  is  tall  and  straight, 
having  bitter  leaves.  The  shade  and  smell 
were  said  to  be  dangerous,  hence  the  Ro- 
mans looked  on  it  as  a  fatal  tree,  and  made 
use  of  it  at  funerals.  It  is  an  evergreen  ; 
the  wood  is  heavy,  of  rather  a  fragrant 
smell ;  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by'in- 
sects,  and  does  not  speedily  decay."  Har- 
ris says,  "  the  gates  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
at  Rome,  which  had  lasted  from  the  time  of 
Constantine,  to  that  of  Pope  Eugene  the  4th, 
that  is  to  say  1100  years,  were  of  Cypress 
wood,  and  had  in  all  that  time  suffered  no 
decay. 

"  Pity,  the  offspring  of  Love  and  Sorrow, 
wore  on  her  head  a  garland  composed  of  her 
father's  Myrtles,  and  her  mother's  Cypress. 

The  Willow  requires  a  moist  soil,  usually 
growing  on  the  borders  of  small  streams 
and  rivers.  Virgil  informs  us  that  in  olden 
times,  Willow  was  the  badge  of  mourning, 
worn  by  herdsmen  and  shepherds. 

IVY. 

In  Egypt  the  Ivy  was  consecrated  to  Osi- 
ris, who,  under  the  name  of  Serapis,  was 
supposed  to  rule  over  the  subterranean 
world. 

Among  the  Romans  we  find  the  Ivy  com- 
posing the  poet's  crown  and  memorial. 

Female  dependence  and  constancy,  have, 
in  modern  times,  been  expressed  by  the 
beautiful  Ivy. 

•'  The  Oak  has  fallen  ! 

And  the  young  Ivy  bush,  which  learned  to  climb 
By  its  supp  jrt,  must  needs  partake  its  fall." 


The  soul  of  man  is  an  altar  to  (rod,  at 
which  Religion  and  Poetry  are  the  adminis- 
tering spirits. 
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There's  beauty  in  the  soft,  warm,  summer  morn, 
Where  leaves  are  sparkling  with  the  early  dew ; 

When  birds  awake,  and  bud9  and  flowers  are  born, 
And  the  rich  sun  appears,  half  trembling,  through 

The  crimson  haze,  and  dim  luxurious  blue 
Of  the  far  eastern  heavens :— there's  beauty  deep 

From  mountain  tops  to  catch  the  distant  view 
Of  quiet  glen- wood,  path- wild  craggy  steep, 
Or  cool  sequestered  coast  where  lonely  waters  sleep. 


There's  beauty  in  the  Dtorm  :— the  far  deep  roll 
Of  the  majestic  thunders— like  the  cheer 

Of  charging  hosts — swells  the  dilating  soul 
With  love,  deep  love,  and  reverential  fear 

For  Him  who  curbs  the  whirlwind's  red  career, 
And  grasps  the  living  lightning  in  his  hand ! — 

For  Him  who  of  all  beauty  is  the  sphere— 
The  centre  of  the  glorious  and  the  grand— 
The  light  of  9un  and  star,  of  heaven  and  sea  and  land. 

Swain. 

A  steamboat  excursion  up  the  Hudson  in 
the  day-time,  or  under  the  bright  rays  of  the 
moon,  opens  to  the  eyes  of  the  admiring 
traveler  the  volume  of  nature  at  some  of  its 
most  magnificent  and  beautiful  passages. 
What  has  been  said  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
seat  at  Abbotsford  will  admit  of  a  para- 
phrastic application  to  the  scenery  of  the 
Hudson  :  it  is  a  romance — not  in  mortar  and 
stone — but  of  basaltic  formations,  of  na- 
ture's grandest  features,  dreary  mountains 
and  rich  vales — the  cloud  and  the  eagle 
perching  upon  the  one,  while  the  other  is 
the  basin  of  the  cataract  which  leaps  from 
the  upper  regions,  chafed  into  snow  white 
foam  and  feathery  splendor.  The  associa 
tions  of  revolutionary  history,  like  "  thick 
coming  fancies,"  crowd  into  the  mind  at 
Tarrytown,  Stony  Point,  and  West  Point, 
investing  the  inanimate  features  of  nature 
with  the  expression  of  a  sublime  patriotism, 
or  a  proud  defiance  to  tyranny  and  power. 
The  unrivalled  prospect  from  West  Point 
landing  is  gazed  upon  a  moment  with  as- 
tonishment and  admiration.  In  a  short  time 
the  traveler  has  passed  the  highland  scene- 
ry, and  the  beautiful  alternation  of  culti- 
vated fields,  rounded  hills,  meadows  and 
shrubbery  which  succeeds,  in  an  admirable 
relief  to  the  intense  sublimity  of  the  pas- 
sage below,  and  prepares  the  mind  to  ap- 
preciate the  Catskill  mountains  which  are 
soon  discovered  to  the  left,  on  the  northwest- 
ern verge  of  the  horizon,  like  purple  pen- 
cillings  drawn  against  the  sky. 

Landing  at  the  village  of  Catskill,  the 
traveler  is  soon  on  the  route  to  the  Catskill 
mountain-house,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
eight  of  which  are  over  hill  and  dale,  and 
the  remaining  four  (the  best  of  the  whole) 


wind  up  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  in  zig- 
zag directions.  Within  about  two  miles  of 
the  "  mountain-house,"  a  lonely  dwelling, 
called  "  the  shanty,"  is  located  in  a  sunless 
gorge,  with  a  wild,  shaggy,  and  almost  up- 
right wall  of  savage  mountain,  looming 
above  it  on  the  north,  up  to  the  very  clouds. 
"  The  shanty"  stands  almost  in  the  road. 
The  traveler  draws  in  his  breath,  and  won- 
ders by  what  strange  means  he  has  so  un- 
expectedly been  introduced  to  a  spot  wilder 
than  the  imagination  ever  gave  birth  to  in  its 
maniac  creations.  This  is  said  to  be  "  Sleepy 
Hollow,"  where  Rip  Van  Winkle  snored 
away  two  quarters  of  a  century.  We  wish 
this  was  the  identical  spot,  as  it  certainly  is 
the  most  fitting  one  for  such  a  legend ;  but 
Irving,  we  believe,  had  a  glen  in  his  mind's 
eye  for  "  Sleepy  Hollow,"  a  few  miles 
above  Sing  Sing,  in  West  Chester  county, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson. 

The  road  is  embowered  with  low  trees 
and  bushes,  so  that  the  traveler  has  but  lit- 
tle idea  what  headway  he  is  making  above 
the  sublunary  world  until  he  nearly  reaches 
the  summit.  At  length  the  "  mountain- 
house"  is  gained  from  the  rear ;  we  reach 
the  brow  of  the  mountain  on  which  it  is 
perched,  and  find  the  world  indeed  beneath: 
our  feet.  From  this  summit,  and  from  the 
still  higher  summits  of  the  south  and  north 
mountains,  a  circle  of  vision  opens  of  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  in  extent,  embracing  the 
counties  of  Greene,  Columbia,  Rensselaer, 
Albany,  Ulster,  Duchess,  and  parts  of  Put- 
nam and  Orange  ;  besides  a  distant  view  of 
the  Green  mountains,  the  range  of  Taugh- 
annuck  or  Saddle  mountains  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  western  hills  of  Connecticut* 
Extent  and  inequality  of  surface  are  of  little 
account  in  the  vast  panorama  now  spread 
before  the  spectator.  He  looks  down  upon 
the  diversified  scenes  below  him  as  he  would 
upon  a  level  vale,  without  a  hill  or  a  hillock,, 
excepting  a  far  distant  border  of  mountains. 
This  fact  leads  many,  not  acquainted  with- 
the  laws  of  vision,  to  underrate  the  eleva- 
tion at  which  they  stand  ;  but  the  littleness 
of  distant  objects  is,  indeed,  the  proof  to  a 
mathematical  eye  of  the  sublimity  and  gran 
deur  of  the  mountain  height,  from  which 
large  villages  look  like  specks,  and  the 
broad  Hudson  like  a  thread  of  silver.  The 
height  of  the  "  mountain-house"  above  the 
level  of  the  river  is  less  than  three  thousand 
feet,  while  the  "  Round  Top,"  or  "  south 
mountain"  is  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand feet  high,  and  the  "  north  mountain" 
exceeds  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  one 
hundred  feet. 

Rather  more  than  two  miles  in  a  southwest- 
ern direction  from  the  "  mountain-house,'*" 
the  traveler  finds  the  "  cascades,"  or  the; 
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falls  of  the  Catskill,  an  insignificant  brook, 
which,  plunges  into  a  chasm,  dark  and  drea- 
ry as  the  mouth  of  Avernus.  When  the 
stream  is  at  flood,  as  it  was  at  our  last  visit, 
the  cascades  are  objects  of  sublimity.  The 
descent  of  the  first  sheet  of  water  unbroken 
is  nearly  two  hundred  feet ;  and  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  another  fall  of  seventy  or  eighty 
feet.  The  dark,  frowning,  overarching  rock, 
has  a  concentrated  and  fearful  character  of 
sublimity,  that  exceeds  almost  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  the  large  falls  and  cascades  of 
our  country.  Unlike  the  rocks  at  Niagara, 
here  every  thing  can  be  seen  at  a  view ;  and 
the  full  force  of  a  vast,  wild  depth,  or  of  a 
peep  towards  heaven  from  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf,  must  be  owned  by  every  spectator. 

But  the  "Round  Top,"  a  little  to  the 
south  from  the  "  mountain  house,"  and  ea- 
sily accessible  through  a  winding  path,  and 
the  "  Pudding  Stone  Hall,"  affords  a  pros- 
pect truly  sublime.  We  walked  to  the  bold 
parapet  of  rocks,  jutting  out  in  defiance  over 
an  almost  perpendicular  depth  of  about  a 
thousand  feet.  The  little  being  of  a  day 
will  of  course  feel  some  shrinking  as  he 
treads  the  verge,  and  will  frequently  think 
of  the  possibility  of  an  avalanche.  But  it 
is  unfounded  terror.  The  masonry  of  this 
proud  monument  of  eternal  power  is  not  to  be 
jarred  by  mortal  tread.  It  will  stand  there 
while  earth  continues,  a  battery  of  terror, 
unassailable  by  the  violence  of  war,  above 
the  reach  of  any  echo,  save  that  of  the 
thunder  which  rolls  below. 

Here  was  a  place  to  worship.  The  air 
was  purity  itself.  Midway  down  the  moun- 
tain, and  clinging  close  under  the  base  of 
the  rock  on  which  we  stood,  a  cloud  of  about 
a  mile  square  was  discharging  its  torrents 
of  rain,  and  as  the  process  went  on,  its  color 
changed  from  a  leaden  to  a  white,  and  at 
length  having  deposited  its  freight,  it  furled 
up  towards  the  north  like  fantastic  shapes  of 
snow  Great  thoughts  of  God  came  unbid- 
den into  the  mind,  and  creation  and  created 
things  seemed  like  the  chaff  which  his  strong 
winds  were  driving  before  them.  Heaven 
only  was  above.  What  heart  could  have 
refused  to  worship  on  this  sublime  altar? 

Thunder  storms  below  the  "  mountain- 
house"  are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence. 
But  those  who  see  them  for  the  first  time 
are  usually  disappointed.  No  cloud,  in  a 
thunder  storm,  was  ever  known  to  reach 
over  and  cover  the  entire  circle  of  vision ; 
so  that,  while  all  is  sunshine  on  the  moun- 
tain, the  portion  of  cloud  which  is  "the 
brew  of  the  thunder"  is  small  compared 
to  the  area  of  vision — more  sunshine  than 
storm  appearing  in  the  world  below.  Mr. 
Beach,  the  enterprising  and  intelligent  pro- 
prietor of  the  line  of  stages  running  to   the 


mountain,  informed  us  that,  some  years 
since,  he  spent  a  day  upon  the  mountain, 
and  the  sea  of  clouds  below  was  stretched 
to  the  edge  of  the  horizon  all  around.  It 
was  an  even,  leaden-colored  floor,  upon 
which  the  sun  shone,  and  across  which  a 
steady  wind  swept  during  the  day.  On  his 
descent,  he  found  that  it  had  rained  in  Cats- 
kill  incessantly,  and  heard  from  other  quar- 
ters that  the  rain  had  been  general. 
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"  Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  3.' 

My  heart  is  with  its  early  dream, 

It  cannot  turn  away, 
To  seek  again  the  hopes  of  earth 

And  mingle  with  the  gay. 
The  dew  nurs'd  flower,  that  lifts  its  brow 

Beneath  the  shade  of  night, 
Must  wither  when  the  sunbeam  sheds 

Its  too  resplendent  light. 

My  heart  is  with  its  early  dream, 

And  vainly  love's  soft  power 
May  seek  to  charm  that  heart  anew 

In  an  unguarded  hour. 
I  would  not  that  some  gentle  one 

Should  hear  my  frequent  sigh — 
The  deer  that  bears  its  death  wound  turns, 

In  loneliness  to  die. 

My  heart  is  with  its  early  dream ; — 

I  cannot  now  forget 
The  phantasy  whose  faded  light 

Gleams  o'er  my  spirit  yet. 
The  summer  sun  may  sink  at  once 

Beneath  the  western  main, 
But  long  on  heaven's  dark'ning  brow 

The  clouds  his  light  retain. 

My  heart  is  with  its  early  dream ; — 

Yet  there  are  moments  still, 
When,  like  a  pulse  within  my  soul, 

I  feel  joy's  transient  thrill. 
For  never  can  I  hear,  unmoved, 

The  words  of  friendship  spoken- 
The  blast  that  rends  the  wind-god's  harp, 

May  leave  one  string  unbroken. 

Ianthe. 


WOMAN'S   TEARS. 

When  starts  the  tear  in  woman's  eye, 

When  cold's  her  cheek  and  pale ; 
'Tis  then  her  magic  power  is  felt, 

'Tis  then  her  charms  prevail. 
And  wThen  the  eyes  of  those  we  love 

Gleam  mid  a  shower  of  tears, 
'Tis  then  the  soul's  deep  eloquence 

In  every  look  appears. 
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France.     In  that  elevated  station,  Mary  did 
not  fail  to  distinguish  herself — and  the  weak- 
ness of  her  husband  served  to  exhibit  her 
accomplishments  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
But  this  scene  of  successful  grandeur  and 
unmixed  felicity  was  of  short  duration  ;  as 
her  husband  Francis  died  unexpectedly,  af- 
ter a  reign   of  but   sixteen  months.     This 
event,  the  disgrace  of  her  uncles  the  Princes 
of  Lorraine,  which  immediately  followed, 
and  the  coldness  of  Catherine  of  Medicis, 
the  Queen  mother,  who  governed  her  son 
Charl.es  IX.  plunged  her  into  inexpressible 
sorrow.     Being  invited  to  return  to  her  own 
Kingdom  (Scotland,)  she  endeavored  to  re- 
concile herself  to  her  fate.     During  her  mi- 
nority and  absence,  protestantism  had   ob- 
tained deep  and  strong  root  in  the  Kingdom, 
and  her  subjects  were  about  equally  divided. 
The  reformers,  with  the  celebrated  Knox  at 
their  head,  were  not  content  with  lopping  off 
a  branch  here  and  there,  of  the  Papal  tree, 
as  it  was  called,  they  were  for  pulling  it  up 
by  the  roots.     The  contest  between  the  two 
parties  (Catholic  and  Protestant)  actuated 
almost  every  heart,  and  directed  almost  eve- 
ry tongue.  Educated  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
and   strongly  attached  to  that   profession ; 
yet,  she  allowed  her  subjects  the  full  and 
free  enjoyment  of  their  new  religion,  only 
challenging  the   same   indulgence   for  her 
own.     For  two  or  three  years  her  reign  was 
prosperous,  and  her  administration  applauded 
by  all  except  a  few  of  the  Protestant  preach- 
ers— and,  had   she   remained  single,  or  be- 
stowed her  affections  on  a  more  worthy  ob- 
ject, her  name  would  have  descended  to  pos- 
terity as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  Scot- 
tish monarchs.     Mary,  who  kept  her  eye 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  English  succession, 
rejected  every  offer  of  a   foreign   alliance ; 
and,  swayed  at  first  by  prudential  motives, 
and  afterwards  by  love  the  most  excessive, 
she  gave  her  hand  to  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 
Darnley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  af- 
ter herself,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England.     On  the  29th  June,  1565,  this  ill 
fated   pair  were   married.     But  alas !  this 
very  marriage  from  which  she  had  promised 
herself  so  much  happiness,  proved  on  the 
contrary,  the  beginning   of  all   her   misfor- 
tunes.    Her  husband  soon  appeared  unwor 
thy  of  her  affections,  and  of  the  high  sta- 
tion to  which  she  had  raised  him — he  was 
addicted  to   drinking,   and   to   other  vices 
which   delicacy   forbid   us   to   name.     His 
fondness  was   turned  into  indifference — he 
treated  his  queen  not  only  with  coldness  and 
neglect,  but   with   great   cruelty.     He  dis- 
covered a  mind  weak  as  it  was  ambitious. 
No  wonder  that  the  heart  of  his  wife  was 
alienated.   His  treatment  of  the  queen,  who 
had  given  him  every  possible  evidence  of  the 


most  extravagant  love  was  such  as  to  excite 
the  just  indignation  of  the   people ;  while 
his  preposterous  vanity  and  aspiring  pride 
roused  the  resentment  and  scorn   of  the  no- 
bles.    The  consequence  was,  that  a  combi- 
nation was  formed  for  his  destruction  ;  and 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1567,  the  house  in 
which  he  resided  was  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder, and  his  dead  and  naked  body,  with- 
out any  marks  of  violence,  was  found  in  an 
adjoining  field.     This  is  the  deed  of  dark- 
ness of  which  Murray,  Bothw ell,  and  the 
queen   herself   have   been  accused.      The 
queen  was  clearly  innocent — and  the  charges 
made  against  Murray  and  Bothwell,  as  far 
as  we  can  discover,  have  been  neither  com- 
pletely proved  nor  disproved  to  the  present 
day.      Bothwell   being  charged    with    the 
murder  of  the  king,  was  tried  and  acquitted, 
and  what  is  absolutely  astonishing  is  the 
fact,  that  this  flagitious  man  procured,  by 
means  of  some  treacherous  friends,  a  paper 
signed  by  the  majority  of  the  nobles  recom- 
mending him  as  a  fit  husband  for  the  queen ! 
Armed  with   this   instrument   of  mischief, 
which  he  weakly  thought  sufficient  to  shield 
him  from  danger,  Bothwell  soon  afterwards 
seized  the  person  of  his  sovereign  and  car- 
ried her  a  prisoner  to  his  castle  at  Dunbar. 
Being  kept  in  confinement  twelve  days,  suf- 
fering every  indignity,  disappointed  of  re>- 
lief  from  her  subjects,  with  a  broken  spirit, 
she    consented    to    receive    this  infamous 
wretch  as  her  husband,  as  in  her  opinion  the 
only  refuge  for  her  injured  honor.    We  have 
not  room  to  give  in  detail   all   the   scenes 
through   which  the   gifted   and    illustrious 
Mary  passed — we   must  refer  the  reader  to 
authentic  history,  and  especially  to  Whitta- 
ker's   able   vindication  of  the   unfortunate 
queen.     We  must  hasten  to   a   conclusion. 
On  the  solemnization  of  her  marriage  with 
the  notorious  and  detested  Bothwell,  many  of 
the  nobles  took  up  arms,  and  troops  flocked 
to  them  from  every  quarter.     Upon  the  faith 
of  promises  the  most  solemn,  the  unhappy 
queen,  after  persuading  her  husband  to  fly 
for  his  life,  delivered  herself  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels — but  the  promises  on  which 
she  relied  were  instantly  violated.    She  was 
confined   on  an  island,  from  which  she  ef- 
fected her  escape,  and  in  a  short  time  found 
herself  at  the  head  of  6000  men.  This  army, 
however,  was  defeated,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  her  friends 
she  formed  the  resolution  of  taking  refuge 
in   England.      It   cannot   be   doubted    but 
Elizabeth,  the  queen  of  England,  was  ani- 
mated from  the  beginning  with  the  blackest 
jealousy  and  hatred  towards  Mary — she  took 
a  great  share — she  was  in  fact  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  plots  laid  against  her.    She,  there- 
fore, under  various  pretences,  and  in  viola 
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tion  not  only  of  public  faith,  but  even  of 
the  common  rites  of  hospitality,  kept  her  a 
close  prisoner  for  the  period  of  nineteen 
years — from  the  time  she  entered  her  do- 
minions for  the  purpose  of  finding  an  assy- 
lum  until  her  execution,  which  took  place 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1587,  in  the  45th 
year  of  her  age.  By  this  most  perfidious, 
cruel  and  unjustifiable  act,  the  vindictive 
Elizabeth  rendered  her  character,  deeply  as 
it  was  stained  by  infamy  and  blood,  still 
more  execrable.  The  whole  trial  was  a 
mockery — and  Elizabeth  must  forever  stand 
condemned. 

The  fair  heroine  received  her  sentence 
with  great  composure,  saying  to  those  by 
whom  it  was  announced,  "  The  news  you 
bring  cannot  but  be  most  welcome,  since 
they  announce  the  termination  of  my  mise- 
ries. Nor  do  I  account  that  soul  to  be  de- 
serving of  the  felicities  of  immortality  which 
can  shrink  under  the  sufferings  of  the  body, 
or  scruple  the  stroke  that  sets  it  free."  The 
next  day  she  ascended  the  scaffold  where 
she  behaved  with  piety  and  fortitude.  She  de- 
clared she  hoped  for  mercy,  only  through  the 
death  of  Christ ; — with  calm  and  undaunted 
fortitude  she  laid  her  neck  on  the  block,  and 
her  head  was  severed  from  her  body  by  two 
strokes  of  the  executioner.  Such  was  the 
tragical  death  of  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of 
Scotland  and  Dowager  of  France — a  princess 
alike  unequalled  in  beauty,  in  accomplish- 
ments, and  in  misfortune.  J.  P.  B. 


WOMAN'S    LOT. 

Vain  are  all  such  visions !  couldst  thou  know 
The  secrets  of  woman's  weary  lot— 

Oh !  couldst  thou  read  her  pride-veiled  brow, 
Her  wasted  tenderness,  her  love  forgot — 

In  humbleness  of  heart  thou  wouldst  kneel  down 
And  pray  for  strength  to  wear  her  victim  crown. 


An  unmarried  woman — negligent  of  her 
person,  has  no  occasion  to  look  out  for 
husband — few  gentlemen  will  select  ladies 
for  their  wives,  who  are  not  attentive  to 
their  graces. 

A  married  woman — negligent  of  her  per- 
son, and  careless  of  her  charms,  will  soon 
weaken  the  respect  of  her  husband,  and 
become  charmless  in  his  sight.  No  married 
woman  ought  ever  to  be  seen  by  her  hus- 
band, with  a  soiled  gown,  handkerchief,  or 
tucker  on. 


HYMENIAL. 

1  The  silken  tie  that  binds  two  willing  hearts-" 


MARRIED, 

In  Maine,  James  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Monson, 
Somerset  Co.,  to  Miss  Octavia  Bachelder, 
of  Readfield,  Kennebec  Co.,  in  the  same 
State. 

Old  Hymen  now  with  honest  pride, 

At  his  success  may  swell ; 
Since  he  can  make  the  Belle  a  bride, 
The  Bachelor  a  Belle.  F.  S. 


To  our  Patrons. 

A  circular,  addressed  to  our  subscribers  and 
agents,  was  sent  out  with  trie  fourth  number 
of  the  Garland.  As  several  hundred  names 
have  been  added  to  our  list  since  that  number 
was  issued,  we  think  proper  to  say,  for  the 
information  of  such  persons,  that  the  Garland 
is  regularly  paged  and  numbered,  and  that 
in  making  up  the  volume,  they  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  numbers,  and  not  by  the  dates, 
exclusively.  Each  subscriber  is  entitled  to 
twenty-four  numbers ;  and  this  compliment, 
when  published,  will  be  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  one  years'1  subscription. 
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JOHN  LIBBY,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

NEW  YORK,  Publication-Office  at  the  Book  Store  of  Robert  Carter,  No.  112  Canal, 

corner  of  Laurens  street. 


The  Ladies'  Garland  will  be  published  on  the  first 
and  third  Saturday  of  each  month  ;  each  number  will 
consist  of  sixteen  octavo  pages,  and  will  be  printed 
with  a  fair  type  on  good  paper.  Particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  pictorial,  as  well  as  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  work— and  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietor*  to  render  it  worthy  the 
large  and  constantly  increasing  patronage,  with  which 
the  work  has  been  thus  early  favored.  Price  only  One 
Dollar  per  tear.  The  Garland,  being  a  semi-monthly 
newspaper,  is-subject  only  to  newspaper  postage. 


Kf"  Messrs  Howell  &>  Kingsbury,  of  Elmira, 

Chemung  county,  are  the  General  Agents  for  Western 
New  York.  We  shall  shortly  publish  a  list  of  our 
authorized  agents.^£B  Post-Masters  and  others,  are 
most  respectfully  requested  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of 
the  work.  Five  dollars  forwarded  free  of  postage,  will 
pay  for  seven  copies  of  the  Garland.  Notes  of  solvent 
banks  received  at  par  value,  in  payment  of  subscrip. 
tions. 


J,  Van  Court-,  printer,  corner  Bread  &.  Quarry  sti 
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For  the  La/lies'  Garland. 

DEDICATION  OF  AN  ALBUM. 
Stranger  ! — for  such  thou  art  to  me — 
I  strike  with  joy  my  lyre  for  thee, 
Since  friendship  hopes  that,  thou  hast  given 
Thy  heart  and  life  to  honor  Heaven. 

Thou  and  the  bard,  perhaps,  as  yet 
Have  never  once  together  met; 
But  both  may  own  the  pure  control 
Which  binds  in  one  each  pious  soul. 

This  is  the  charm  of  life  !  To  meet 
"Where  mind  its  kindred  mind  can  greet, — 
Is  sweeter  than  to  move  in  crowds 
Where  polished  art  true  friendship  shrouds. 

Fair  stranger  !  may  this  volume  prove 
A  tablet  of  such  Christian  love ! 
Here  may  fond  hearts  responsive  glow, 
And  kindling  radiance  round  thee  to  throw  ! 

May  truth  upon  these  pages  rear 
Shrines  that  shall  burn  for  many  a  year  ; 
Where  Memory's  fragrant  dews  be  shed 
When  they  who  write  are  cold  and  dead ! 

C.W.  D. 

Wiimington,  Del. 


THE  LOST  FLOWERS. 

A  SCOTTISH  STORY. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  May,  when 
Jeanie  Gray,  with  a  small  bundle  in  her 
hand,  took  her  leave  of  the  farmhouse  of 
Drylaw,  on  the  expiration  of  her  half-year's 
term  of  service.  She  had  but  a  short  dis- 
tance to  walk,  the  village  of  Elsington, 
about  three  miles  off,  being  her  destination. 
As  she  passed  down  the  lane  leading  from 
the  farm  to  the  main  road,  two  or  three 
fair-haired  children  came  bounding  over  a 
stile  to  her  side,  and  clung  affectionately 
aiound  their  late  attendant.     *Oh,  Jeanie, 
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what  for  maun  you  gang  away  ]  Mamma 
wadna  let  us  see  you  out  on  the  road  a  bit, 
but  we  wan  away  to  you  by  rinnin'  round 
the  stack  yard.'  Jeanie  stood  still,  as  the 
eldest  of  her  late  charges  spoke  thus,  and 
said,  '  Mariana,  you  should  have  mair  sense 
than  to  come  when  your  mother  forbade 
you.  Rin  away  back,  like  gude  bairns,' 
continued  she,  caressing  them  kindly  ;  *  rin 
away  hame.  I'll  maybe  come  and  see  you 
again.'  «  Oh,  be  sure  and  do  that  then, 
Jeanie,'  said  the  eldest.  '  Come  back  again, 
Jeanie,'  cried  the  youngest  ones,  as  they 
turned  sorrowfully  away. 

From  such  marks  of  affection,  displayed 
by  those  who  had  been  under  her  care,  our 
readers  may  conceive  that  Jeanie  Gray 
was  possessed  of  engaging  and  amiable 
qualities.  This  was  indeed  the  case ;  a 
more  modest  and  kind  hearted  creature, 
perhaps  never  drew  the  breath  of  life. — 
Separated  at  an  early  age  from  parents, 
like  so  many  of  her  class — that  class  so 
perfectly  represented  in  the  character  of 
Jenny,  in  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night — 
she  had  conducted  herself,  in  the  several 
families  which  she  had  entered,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  acquire  uniformly  their  love  and 
esteem.  Some  mistresses,  it  is  true,  are 
scarcely  able  to  appreciate  a  good  and  du- 
tiful servant,  and  of  this  class  was  Mrs. 
Smith,  of  Drylaw,  a  cold,  haughty,  mis- 
trustful woman,  who,  having  suffered  by 
bad  servants,  had  come  to  look  upon  the 
best  of  them  as  but  sordid  workers  for  the 
penny  fee.  To  such  a  person,  the  timidity 
and  reserve  which  distinguished  Jeanie 
Gray's  character  to  a  fault,  seemed  only  a 
screen  cunningly  and  deliberately  assumed  ; 
and  the  proud  distance  which  Mrs.  Smith 
preserved,  prevented  her  from  ever  discov- 
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ering  her  error.  Excepting  for  the  sake  of 
the  children,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  Jeanie  felt  no  regret  at  leaving 
Drylaw. 

Her  destination,  on  departing  from  her 
late  abode,  was,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  village  of  Elsington,  and  it  is 
now  necessary  that  we  should  divulge  a 
more  important  matter — she  was  going 
there  to  be  married.  Jeanie  Gray  could  not 
be  called  a  beautiful  girl,  yet  her  cheerful 
though  pale  countenance,  her  soft  dark  eye 
and  glossy  hair,  and  her  somewhat  hand- 
some form,  had  attracted  not  a  few  admirers. 
Her  matrimonial  fate,  however,  had  been 
early  decided  ;  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  about  to  be  brought  to  a  hap- 
py issue,  were  most  honorable  to  both  par- 
ties interested.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
Jeanie's  heart  had  been  sought  and  won  by 
William  Ainslie,  a  young  tradesman  in  the 
neighboring  town.  Deep  was  the  affection 
that  sprang  up  between  the  pair,  but  they 
combined  prudence  with  love,  and  resolved, 
after  binding  themselves  by  the  simple  love- 
vows  of  their  class,  to  defer  their  union  un- 
til they  should  have  earned  enough  to  ensure 
them  a  happy  and  comfortable  home.  For 
six  long  years  had  they  been  true  to  each 
other,  though  they  had  met  only  at  rare  in- 
tervals during  the  whole  of  that  period.  By 
industry  and  good  conduct,  William  had 
managed  to  lay  by  the  sum  of  forty  pounds, 
a  great  deal  for  one  in  his  situation  ;  and 
this,  joined  with  Jeanie's  lesser  earnings, 
had  encouraged  them  to  give  way  to  the 
long  cherished  wishes  of  their  hearts.  A 
bul-and-a-ben,  or  a  cottage  with  two  apart- 
ments, had  been  taken  and  furnished  by 
William,  and  the  wedding  was  to  take  place 
on  the  day  following  the  May  term,  in  the 
house  of  the  bride's  sister-in-law. 

We  left  Jeanie  Gray  on  her  way  from  the 
farmhouse  of  Drylaw.  After  her  momenta- 
ry regret  at  parting  with  the  children,  whom 
the  affectionate  creature  dearly  loved,  as  she 
was  disposed  to  do  every  living  thing  around 
her,  her  mind  reverted  naturally  to  the  ob- 
ject that  lay  nearest  her  heart.  The  bright 
sun  above  sent  his  cheering  radiance  through 
the  light  fleecy  clouds  of  the  young  sum- 
mer, the  revivified  trees  cast  their  shades 
over  her  path,  the  merry  lark  rose  leapingly 
from  the  fields,  and  the  sparrow  chirruped 
from  the  hedge  at  her  side — every  thing 
around  her  breathed  of  happiness  and  joy, 
and  her  mind  soon  brightened  into  unison 
with  the  pleasing  influences.  Yet  ever  and 
anon  a  flutter  of  indiscribable  emotion  thrill- 
ed through  the  maiden's  heart,  and  made  her 
cheeks,  though  unseen,  vary  in  hue.  At  an 
angle  of  the  road,  while  she  was  moving 
along,   absorbed    in    her   own   thoughts,  a 


manly  voice  exclaimed,  'Jeanie!'  and 
well-known  form  started  up  from  a  seat  o 
the  wayside.  It  was  William  Ainslie.  The 
converse  which  followed,  as  the  betrothed 
pair  pursued  their  way,  and  laid  open  their 
hearts  to  each  other,  we  cannot,  and  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe. 

After  Jeanie  had  parted  for  a  time  with 
William,  and  was  seated  quietly  in  her  sis 
ter-in-law's  house,  a  parcel  was  handed  in 
to  her  from  a  lady  in  whose  service  she  had 
formerly  been.  On  being  opened,  it  was 
found  to  contain  some  beautiful  artificial 
flowers,  which  the  lady  destined  as  a  pre- 
sent to  adorn  the  wedding  cap ;  an  orna- 
ment regarding  which,  brides  among  the 
Scottish  peasantry  are  rather  particular. — 
The  kindness  displayed  in  the  gift,  more 
than  its  value,  affected  Jeanie's  heart,  and 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes.  She  fitted  the 
flowers  to  her  cap,  and  was  pleased  to  hear 
her  sister-in-law's  praise  of  their  beautiful 
effect.  Fatal  present !  but  let  us  not  anti- 
cipate. 

The  wedding  came  and  passed,  not  ac- 
companied with  boisterous  mirth  and  up- 
roar, but  in  quiet  cheerfulness,  for  William, 
like  his  bride,  was  peaceful  in  his  tastes  and 
habits.  Let  the  reader  then  suppose  the 
festive  occasion  over  in  decent  order,  and 
the  newly  married  pair  seated  in  their  new 
house — their  own  house — at  dinner,  on  the 
following  day.  William  had  been  at  his 
work  that  morning  as  he  was  wont,  and  his 
young  wife  had  prepared  their  humble  and 
neat  dinner.  Oh  !  how  delicious  was  that 
food  to  both  !  Their  happiness  was  almost 
too  deep  for  language.  Looks  of  intense 
affection  and  tenderness  were  its  only  ex- 
pression. *  I  maun,  be  a  truant,  Jeanie,  to- 
night,' said  the  husband.  '  My  comrades 
in  the  shop  maun  hae  a  foy  frae  me,  since 
we  couldna  ask  them  a'  to  the  wedding,  ye 
ken.'  '  Surely,'  said  his  wife,  raising  her 
timid,  confiding  eyes  to  his  face,  *  whatever 
you  think  right,  William ;  I  ken  you  are 
nae  waster,  and  they  wad  hae  shown  the 
same  kindness  to  you.'  '  I  hope  you'll  find 
me  nae  waster,'  returned  her  husband  smil- 
ing; '  nor  am  I  fear'd  far  you  turning  out 
ane,  either,  Jeanie  lass,  though  you  was  sae 
very  braw  about  the  head  last  night.'  By 
the  direction  of  his  eyes  to  the  artificial 
flowers  which  had  adorned  her  wedding  cap, 
and  which  were  lying  on  the  top  of  her  new 
stand  of  drawers  at  the  moment,  Jeanie  saw 
to  what  her  husband  alluded.  '  Oh,  the 
flowers!'  said  she,  blushing;  'theydinna 
cost  me  muckle,  William.' 

The  conversation  of  the  pair  was  at  this 
moment  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Smith,  of  Drylaw,  who  mentioned,  with  an 
appearance  of  kindness,  that,  having   been 
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accidentally  in  Elsington  that  day,  she  had 
thought  it  her  duty  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to 
Jeanie  and  her  goodjaan.  Whether  curiosi- 
ty had  fully  as  mncrrshare  in  bringing  about 
the  visit  as  friendly  feeling,  it  matters  not. 
Jeanie  and  William  received  her  as  became 
her  rank,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  for- 
mer had  lately  stood  regarding  her.  Bread 
and  cheese  were  brought  out,  and  she  was 
pressed  to  take  a  drop  of  the  best  liquor 
they  possessed. 

Alas,  how  sudden  the  revolutions  in  hu- 
man affairs  !  The  party  were  in  the  midst 
of  an  amicable  conversation,  when  Mrs. 
Smith's  eye  happened  to  be  caught  by  the 
bouquet  on  the  top  of  the  drawers,  and  a  re- 
markable change  was  at  once  observable  in 
her  manner.  'Jeanie,'  said  she,  with  deep 
emphasis  and  rising  anger,  '  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  find  my  flowers  lying  there — say  not 
a  word — I  see  it  all — you  have  been  -d.thief — 
there  is  the  evidence  of  it — I  shall  not  stay 
another  instant  in  your  house  !' 

So  saying,  the  infuriated  and  reckless  wo- 
man rushed  from  the  dwelling  of  the  won- 
der-stricken pair.  Jeanie,  as  already  men- 
tioned, was  timid  and  modest  to  a  fault. — 
When  her  late  mistress  thus  addressed  her, 
she  motioned  to  speak  but  could  not,  though 
the  blood  rushed  to  her  face,  and  her  bosom 
heaved  convulsively.  When  left  alone  with 
her  husband,  she  turned  her  eyes  wildly 
towards  him,  and  a  flood  of  tears  gushed 
over  her  cheeks.  What  thought  William 
of  all  this?  His  emotion  was  scarcely  less 
on  hearing  the  accusation  than  his  wife's; 
and  recollecting  her  saying  that  the  flowers 
cost  her  nothing,  alas  !  he  feared  that  the 
charge  was  but  too  true.  The  more  than 
feminine  delicacy  and  timidity  of  his  wife's 
nature  was  not  fully  known  to  him,  and 
her  voiceless  agitation  appeared  too  like  an 
inability  to  confute  the  imputation.  He  rose, 
and  while  Jeanie,  still  incapable  of  utter- 
ance, could  only  hold  up  her  hands  depre- 
catingly,  he  cast  on  her  a  glance  of  mingled 
sorrow  and  rebuke  and  left  the  room.  His 
wife — his  bride — stricken  in  the  first  flush 
of  her  matronly  joy  and  pride,  sunk  from 
her  chair  on  his  departure — insensible  ! 

It  was  rather  late,  from  a  cause  that  has 
been  already  alluded  to,  before  William 
Anslie  returned  to  his  home  that  night. — 
His  wife  had  retired  to  rest,  but  her  sister- 
in-law,  who  had  been  sent  for  by  Jeanie, 
was  in  waiting  for  him,  and  revealed  the 
utter  falsehood  of  Mrs.  Smith's  accusation, 
she  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  flowers,  as  a  present  from  ano- 
ther lady.  'Take  care  o'  Jeanie,  William,' 
said  the  sister-in-law  ;  '  she  is  ill — a  charge 
o'  that  kind  is  enough  to  kill  her.'  This 
prediction  unhappily  had  truth   in  it.     On 


the  ensuing  morning,  the  young  wife  was 
raving  incoherently,  in  a  state  between 
slumber  and  waking.  A  deep  flush  remained 
permanently  on  her  countenance,  most  un- 
like the  usual  fairness  of  her  complexion. — 
Her  muttered  exclamations  shocked  her 
husband  to  the  soul.  '  Oh,  William,  you 
believe  it!  But  it's  no  true — it's  no  true — 
it  is  false  V  was  the  language  she  contin- 
ually murmured  forth. 

Medical  skill  was  speedily  seen  to  be 
necessary,  and  the  surgeon  who  was  called 
in  informed  William  that  in  consequence 
of  strong  excitement,  incipient  symptoms 
of  brain  fever  had  made  their  appearance. — 
The  utmost  quiet  was  prescribed,  and  blood 
withdrawn  from  the  temples  in  considera- 
ble quantity.  For  a  time,  these  and  other 
remedies  seemed  to  give  relief,  and  the  poor 
husband  never  left  the  side  of  the  sufferer. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  bear 
him  to  be  absent;  her  mind  always  revert- 
ing, when  he  was  out  of  her  sight,  to  the 
idea  that  he  believed  the  charge  which  had 
been  made  against  her,  and  had  left  her  for- 
ever. The  oft-repeated  assurances  to  the 
contrary,  from  his  own  lips,  seemed  at 
length  to  produce  conviction,  for  she  at  last 
was  silent  on  the  subject.  But  the  charge — 
the  blow — had  struck  too  deep.  Jeanie 
Ainslie — if  we  may  call  her  by  a  name  she 
was  destined  so  short  a  time  to  bear — fell 
after  two  or  three  days'  illness  into  a  state 
of  stupor,  which  continued  with  short  and 
rare  intervals,  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  her 
nuptials,  her  pure  spirit  departed. 

William  Ainslie  had  shown  on  many  oc- 
casions in  life,  great  firmness  and  self-com- 
mand, and  now,  though  deep  suffering  was 
written  on  his  brow,  he  made,  with  at  least 
external  composure,  the  requisite  prepara- 
tions for  laying  in  the  grave  the  remains  of 
her  whom  he  had  loved  so  long  and  so 
truly.  As  to  retribution  upon  the  person 
who  had  been  instrumental  through  incon- 
siderate hastiness  only,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  producing  his  misery,  the  bereaved  hus- 
band thought  not  of  calling  for  it.  Yet  it 
did  come,  to  a.  certain  extent ;  for  our  errors 
seldom  pass,  even  in  this  life,  without  a 
pang  of  punishment  and  remorse. 

Several  days  after  charging  the  innocent 
Jeanie  with  the  abduction  of  her  flowers, 
Mrs.  Smith,  of  Drylaw,  found,  by  a  discove- 
ry of  her  new  servant,  that  one  of  her 
younger  children,  impatient  for  the  flower- 
ing of  a  rose-bud  in  the  little  garden  nigh 
the  farm-house,  had  lighted  upon  the  artifi 
cial  bouquet  in  her  mother's  dressing-roon< 
and  had  carried  it  out  and  stuck  it  upon  the 
bush.  There  the  flowers  were  accordingly 
found,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  far  from 
being   an  evil-intentioned  woman,  did  feel 
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regret  at  having  charged  the  loss  upon  the 
guiltless.  Ignorant  of  all  that  had  passed 
at  Elsington  in  the  interval,  she  determined 
to  call  at  William  Ainslie's  on  her  first  visit 
to  the  village,  and  explain  her  mistake. 

That   call    was    made    two    days    after 
Jeanie's  death :  and  on  Mrs.  Smith's  enter 
ing  the  room,  she  found  William  sitting  by 
his  bereaved  hearth,  with  his  sister-in-law, 
and    another  kind    neighbor,  bearing    him 
company.     '  Oh — by  the  bye — those   flow 
ers  !'  said  the  unwelcome  visiter,  in  a  tone 
and  in  a  manner  which  she  meant  to  be  con 
descending  and   insinuating,  '  how  sorry  I 
am  for  what  happened  about  these  flowers 
Where  do  you  think  I  found  them,  after  all  1 
—in  a  rose-bush  in  the   garden,  where  Je 
mime  had  put  them.     And  now  T  am  come 
to  say  that  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  hope  that 
it  will  be  all  over.' 

William  Ainslie  had  risen  slowly  during 
this  extraordinary  speech  ;  and  now  raising 
his  finger  towards  his  lips,  he  approached 
and  took  Mrs.  Smith  by  the  hand,  beckon 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  the  two  women  who 
were  seated  with  him.  They  seemed  in- 
tuitively to  comprehend  his  wishes,  and 
rising,  moved  towards  the  bed,  around 
which  the  curtains  were  closely  drawn, 
William  leading  forward  also  the  unresist- 
ing and  bewildered  visiter.  The  women 
drew  the  curtains  aside,  and  William,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  Mrs.  Smith,  pointed  silently  to 
the  body  of  his  wife,  shrouded  in  the  cere 
ments  of  death,  and  laying  with  the  pale 
uncovered  face  upturned  to  that  heaven  for 
which  her  pure  life  had  been  a  fitting  pre 
paration.  The  wretched  and  false  accuser 
gazed  without  changing  color  on  the  corpse 
of  the  dead  innocent,  and,  turning  her  looks 
for  a  moment  on  the  silent  faces  around, 
that  regarded  her  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  she  uttered  a  groan  of  anguish  as  the 
truth  broke  on  her;  then,  bursting  from  the 
hand  which  held  her,  she  hastily  departed 
from  the  house. 

There  is  a  little  now  to  add  to  this  melan- 
choly story,  which,  unhappily,  is  but  too 
true.  The  little  we  have  to  add  is  but  in 
accordance  with  the  tenor  of  what  has  been 
told.  After  the  burial  of  his  Jeanie,  Wil- 
liam Ainslie  departed  from  Elsington  ;  and 
what  were  his  future  fortunes,  no  one  can 
tell,  for  he  never  was  seen  or  heard  of  again 
in  his  native  place.  As  for  the  unhappy 
woman  who  was  the  occasion  of  the  la- 
mentable catastrophe  which  we  have  re- 
lated, she  still  lives  to  deplore  the  rashness 
of  which  she  was  guilty.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  circumstances  will  have  an  influence 
on  her  future  conduct,  and  be  not  without 
hs  moral  efficacy  on  the  minds  of  our  read- 
ers. 
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To  dark  Hoboken's  bloody  shore, 

The  light  skirT  skim'd  the  wave ; 
And  the  poor  son  of  honor  bore 

Unto  his  gloomy  grave  ; 
Where  horror  holds  her  vigils  wild 

O'er  many  a  mouldering  bone, 
O'er  those  who  once  had  bowed  and  smiled 

Before  false  honor's  throne. 

The  glorious  morn  had  just  undone 

The  golden  gates  of  day, 
When  on  the  field,  ere  rose  the  sun. 

Began  the  battle  fray  ; 
In  anxious  expectation,  all 

Stand  at  the  destined  goal ; 
The  word and  quick  the  burning  ball 

Flies  to  the  fainting  soul. 

He  falls,  and  o'er  his  eyeballs  rest 

The  glimmering  shades  of  death  ; 
Forgiveness  from  his  anguish'd  breast 

Flows  with  the  expiring  breath ; 
'Twas  noble  to  forgive  a  foe, 

To  pardon  him  who  slew ; 
But,  ah  !  what  tongue  may  tell  the  woe 

That  friendship's  bosom  knew  ! 

My  Country,  was  that  gushing  gore 

Shed  in  the  sacred  cause, 
That  stain'd  Hoboken's  sounding  shore  % 

Alas  !  a  moment  pause  : — 
A  brother's  hand  a  brother  slew, 

In  anger's  awful  hour; 
'Twas  not  fair  freedom's  foe  he  knew, 

'Twas  not  a  hostile  power. 

Weep,  Genius  of  Columbia,  weep 

O'er  thy  deluded  son ; 
Who  in  a  gory  grave  doth  sleep, 

By  honor  false  undone : 
Oh,  Gambling  !  thou  detested  bane, 

Fell  sorcerer  of  the  mind  ; 
How  many  by  thy  arts  are  slain, 

Thou  curse  of  human  kind ! 

Milford  Bard. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  QUOTATION. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Griffin,  in  his  speech 
before  the  American  Education  Society,  ap- 
pealed to  "the  sex,  who,  like  ministering 
angels,  love  to  hover  about  the  chambers  ot 
sickness" — who  owe  so  much  to  Christiani- 
ty :  and  introduced  the  beautiful  quotation  ■ 

Not  she  with  trait'rous  kiss  her  Saviour  stung, 
Not  she  denied  him  with  unholy  tongue  ; 
She,  when  Apostles  shrunk,  could  dangers  brave, 
Last  at  the  cross,  and  earliest  at  the  grave. 
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MARY    WORTLEY    MONTAGUE. 


BY  SAMUEL  L.  KNAPP. 


Mary  Pierrepont  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Evelyn,  duke  of  Kingston,  and  lady 
Mary  Fielding,  daughter  of  William,  earl  of 
Denbigh.  She  was  born  at  Thoresby,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  about  the  year  1690,  and 
lost  her  mother  in  1694.  The  first  dawn  of 
her  genius  opened  so  auspiciously  that  her 
father  resolved  to  cultivate  the  advantages 
of  nature  by  a  sedulous  attention  to  her 
early  instruction.  A  classical  education  was 
not  usually  given  to  English  ladies  of  quali- 
ty, when  lady  Mary  Pierrepont  received  one 
of  the  best.  When  she  had  made  a  singu- 
lar proficiency,  her  studies  were  superin- 
tended by  Bishop  Burnet,  who  fostered  her 
superior  talent  with  every  expression  of  dig- 
nified praise.  Her  translation  of  the  "  Eu- 
chiridion"  of  Epictius  received  his  com- 
mendations. For  so  complete  an  improve- 
ment of  her  mind,  she  was  much  indebted 
to  uninterrupted  leisure  and  recluse  habits 
of  life.  Her  time  was  principally  spent  at 
Thoresby  and  at  Acton,  near  London,  and 
her  society  confined  to  a  few  friends,  among 
whom  the  most  confidential  appears  to  have 
been  Mrs.  Anne  Wortley,  a   lady  of  sense 


and  spirit,  and  heiress  of  the  Wortley  es- 
tate in  Yorkshire.     She  was  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Sidney  Montague,  second  son  of  the 
heroic  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  died  in  the 
arms  of  victory,  during  the  memorable  bat- 
tle of  Solebay,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In 
this  intimacy  originated  her  connection  with 
Edward  Wortley  Montague,  Esq.,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  lady  above  mentioned.     After  a 
correspondence  of  two  years  they  were  pri- 
vately married  by  special  license,    which 
bears  date  August  l'2th,  1712.     He  had  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  and  had   trav- 
eled through  Germany  to  Venice,  in  1703, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years.     For 
more  than  three  years  after  their   marriage, 
as  the  duke  of  Kingston   and    Mr.   Sidney 
Montague  were  both  living,  their  establish- 
ment was  limited,  and   lady  Mary  resided 
chiefly  at  WarnclifFe  Lodge,  near  Sheffield, 
where  her  son,  Edward  Wortley  Montague, 
was  born,  and  his  father  was  principally  en- 
gaged in  London,  in  his  attendance   on  par- 
liamentary duties  and  his  political   friends. 
In  his  cousin,  Charles  Montague,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley found  an  able  patron,  who,  as  he    was 
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the  universal  protector  of  men  of  genius, 
was  strictly  associated  with  Addison  and 
Steele.  The  temper  of  Addison  did  not  ad- 
mit of  unreserved  intimacy,  and  Mr.  Wort- 
ley  had  not  to  regret  that  any  man  was  fa- 
vored with  a  greater  share  of  his  friendship 
than  himself. 

Mr.  Wortley  was  possessed  of  solid  ra- 
ther than  brilliant  parts.  The  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  and  the  gracefulness  of  his 
oratory,  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
house  of  commons,  where  he  distinguished 
himself,  as  having  introduced  several  bilis, 
which  were  formed  on  a  truly  patriotic  basis. 
Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714, 
Charles  Montague  was  immediately  distin- 
guished by  the  new  sovereign,  George  I., 
and  created  earl  of  Halifax.  To  the  high 
honor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  was  added 
the  important  and  lucrative  appointment  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Wortley 
was  now  a  confidential  supporter  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  became  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, which  circumstance  introduced 
him  to  the  court  of  George  I.,  and  occa- 
sioned lady  Mary  to  quit  her  retirement  at 
Wrarncliffe.  Her  first  appearance  at  St. 
James's  was  hailed  with  that  universal  ad- 
miration, which  beauty,  enlivened  by  wit, 
incontestibly  claims  ;  and  while  the  tribute 
of  praise,  so  well  merited,  was  willingly 
paid  in  public  to  the  elegance  of  her  form, 
the  charms  of  her  conversation  were  equally 
unrivalled  in  the  first  private  circle  of  the 
nobility.  She  was  in  habits  of  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  Addison  and  Pope,  who 
contemplated  her  uncommon  genius  at  that 
time  without  envy. 

In  the  year  1716,  the  embassy  to  the 
Porte  became  vacant,  and  as  the  war  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  the  Imperialists  raged 
with  almost  incredible  violence,  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  were  ardently  desirous  of 
a  mediation  between  them.  Mr.  Wortley 
resigned  his  situation  as  lord  of  the  treasu- 
ry ;  and  his  appointment  as  ambassador,  un- 
der the  great  seal,  bears  date,  the  5th  of 
June,  1716. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August,  the  new 
ambassador  commenced  an  arduous  journey 
over  the  continent  of  Europe  to  Constanti- 
nople, accompanied  by  lady  Mary,  whose 
conjugal  affection  reconciled  her  to  the  dan 
gers  to  be  unavoidably  encountered,  in  tra- 
versing the  savage  Turkish  territory,  the  na- 
tive horrors  of  which  were  then  doubled  by 
those  of  war.  Pope,  in  his  letter,  written 
after  she  had  left  England,  exclaims,  "may 
that  person,  for  whom  you  have  left  all  the 
world,  be  so  just  as  to  prefer  you  to  all  the 
world  !  1  believe  his  good  understanding  has 
engaged  him  to  do  so  hitherto,  and  I  think 
his  gratitude  must  in  future." 


Mr.  Wortley  received  letters  of  recall  un- 
der the  privy  seal,  October  28th,  1717,  which 
are  countersigned  by  hid  friend,  Mr.  Addi- 
son, then  secretary  of  state.  Pursuing  their 
voyage  through  the  Archipelago,  they  landed 
at  Tunis,  and  having  crossed  the  Mediter- 
ranean, arrived  at  Genoa,  and  from  thence  to 
Lyons,  and  Paris.  They  reached  England 
in  October,  1718. 

In  a  short  time  after  her  return,  lady  Ma- 
ry was  solicited  by  Mr.  Pope  to  fix  her 
summer  residence  at  Twickenham,  and  he 
negociated  with  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  for  his 
house  in  that  celebrated  village.  During 
Mr.  Pope's  intimacy  with  lady  Montague, 
he  requested  her  to  sit  for  her  portrait  to  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  with  which  she  complied. 
His  satisfaction  with  the  picture  when  fin- 
ished, inspired  the  following  extemporane- 
ous effusion. 

"  The  playful  smiles  around  the  dimpled  mouth, 

That  happy  air  of  mystery  and  truth, 

So  would  I  draw,  (but  oh,  'tis  vain  to  try ; 

My  narrow  genius  does  the  power  deny :) 

The  equal  lustre  of  the  heavenly  mind, 

VVliere  every  grace  with  every  virtue's  joined, 

Learning,  not  vain  ;  and  wisdom,  not  severe  ; 

With  gieatness  easy,  and  with  wit  sincere ; 

With  just  description  show  the  soul  divine, 

And  the  whole  princess  in  my  work  should  shine." 

In  the  year  1739,  her  health  declined,  and 
she  took  the  resolution  of  passing  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days  on  the  continent.  She 
left  England  in  the  month  of  July,  and  has- 
tened to  Venice,  where  she  formed  many 
connexions  with  the  noble  inhabitants,  and 
determined  to  establish  herself  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  Having  been  gratified  by  a  short 
tour  to  Rome,  and  Naples,  she  returned  to 
Brescia,  one  of  the  palaces  of  which  city 
she  inhabited  ;  and  appears  not  only  to  have 
been  reconciled  to,  but  pleased  with  the 
Italian  customs.  She  spent  some  months 
at  Avignon,  and  Chamberry.  Her  sum- 
mer residence  she  fixed  at  Louverre,  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Isco,  in  the  Venitian 
territory,  whither  she  had  been  first  invited 
on  account  of  the  mineral  waters,  which  she 
found  greatly  beneficial  to  her  health.  There 
she  took  possession  of  a  deserted  palace, 
she  planned  her  garden,  applied  herself  to 
the  business  of  a  country  life,  and  was  hap- 
py in  the  superintendence  of  her  vineyard 
and  silk-worms.  Books,  and  those  chiefly 
English,  sent  her  by  lady  Bute,  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  society.  Her  letters,  from  this 
retreat,  breathe  a  truly  philosophic  spirit, 
and  evince  that  her  care  of  her  daughter  and 
her  family  were  ever  nearest  to  her  heart. 
No  one  appears  to  have  enjoyed  her  repose 
more  sincerely,  from  the  occupations  of  the 
gay  world.    Her  visits  to  Genoa  and  Padua, 
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were  not  unfrequent;  but  about  the  year 
1758,  she  quitted  her  solitude,  and  settled 
entirely  at  Venice,  where  she  remained  till 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wortley,  in  1761.  She 
then  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  her 
daughter,  afterwards  countess  of  Bute,  and 
after  an  absence  of  two  and  twenty  years, 
she  began  her  journey  to  England,  where 
she  arrived  in  October.  But  her  health  had 
suffered  much,  and  a  gradual  decline  termi- 
nated in  death,  August  21st,  1762,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  her  age. 

Doctor  Smollet,  in  a  review  of  her  works, 
says,  "  The  publication  of  these  letters  will 
be  an  immortal  monument  to  the  memory  of 
lady  Montague,  and  will  show,  as  long  as 
the  English  language  endures,  the  sprightli- 
ness  of  her  wit,  the  solidity  of  her  judg- 
ment, the  elegance  of  her  taste,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  real  character.  These  let- 
ters are  so  bewitchingly  entertaining,  that 
we  defy  the  most  phlegmatic  man  on  earth 
to  read  one  without  going  through  with  them, 
or  after  finishing  the  third  volume,  not  to 
wish  there  were  twenty  more  of  them." 

She  read  mankind  as  she  had  read  her 
books,  with  sagacity  and  discrimination. — 
The  influence  of  a  classical  education  over 
her  mind  was  apparent  in  the  purity  of  her 
style,  rather  than  in  the  ambition  of  display- 
ing her  acquirements,  while  it  enabled  her 
to  give  grace  of  expression,  and  novelty,  to 
maxims  of  morality  and  prudence,  which 
would  have  lost  much  of  their  usefulness, 
had  they  been  communicated  in  a  less 
agreeable  manner.  To  lady  Mary  belongs 
the  honor  of  introducing  inoculation  for  the 
small  pox  in  England,  a  practice  which 
saved  annually  many  lives.  To  her  also  is 
England  and  America  indebted  for  the 
weeping  willows,  which  hang  their  pensive 
boughs  over  the  hallowed  graves  of  the 
dead.  In  a  basket  of  figs,  which  she  sent 
to  Mr.  Pope  from  Constantinople,  a  sprig  of 
the  Asiatic  willow  was  found  ;  he  set  it  out 
in  his  garden  at  Twickenham,  and  from  that 
twig,  came  all  the  weeping  willows  in  Eng 
land  and  America. 


DESIRES. 

It  should  be  an  indispensable  rule  in  life 
to  contract  our  desires  to  our  present  condi- 
tion, and  whatever  maybe  our  expectations, 
to  live  within  the  compass  of  what  we  ac- 
tually possess.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
enjoy  an  estate  when  it  comes  into  our 
hands ;  but  if  we  anticipate  our  good  for- 
tune, we  shall  lose  the  pleasure  of  it  when 
it  arrives,  and  may  possibly  never  possess 
what  we  so  foolishly  counted  upon. 


REMEMBRANCES. 

Oft  at  the  hour  when  evening  throws 

Its  gathering  shade  o'er  vale  and  hill, 
While  half  the  scene  in  twilight  glows, 

And  half  in  sun-light  glories  still  : 
The  thought  of  all  that  we  have  been, 

And  hope  and  fear  on  life's  long  way — 
Remembrances  of  joy  and  pain, 

Come  mingled  with  the  close  of  day. 

The  distant  scene  of  Youth's  bright  dream, 

The  smiling  green,  the  rustling  tree; 
The  murmur  of  the  grass-fringed  stream, 

The  bounding  of  the  torrent  free — 
The  friend,  whose  tender  voice  no  more 

Shall  sweetly  thrill  the  listening  ear, 
The  glow  that  Love's  first  vision  wore, 

And  disappointment's  pangs — are  here. 

But  soft  o'er  each  reviving  scene 

The  chastening  hues  of  Memory  spread  ; 
And  smiling  each  dark  thought  between, 

Hope  softens  every  tear  we  shed. 
O  thus,  when  Death's  long  night  comes  on, 

And  its  dark  shades  around  me  lie, 
May  parting  beams  from  Memory's  sun 

Blend  softly  in  my  evening  sky  ! 

G.  W.  G. 


THERE    GROWS   A   FLOWER 
IN    SCOTLAND. 

A   FAVORITE   SCOTCH    MELODY,  COMPOSED    EY 
JOHN  BARNET. 

There  grows  a  flower  in  Scotland, 

Down  in  a  lowland  dell, 
And  near  it  blossoms  many  flow'rs, 

The  heather  and  blue  bell ; 
But  one  there  is  more  dear  than  all, 

How  bright  so  e'er  they  be, 
The  lassie  from  her  mountain  home, 

Who  blossoms  in  the  lea. 

The  heart  that  warm'd  her  highland  sire, 

No  longer  beats  in  pride, 
Her  clansmen  gather  now  no  more, 

Upon  their  own  burnside; 
Some  dwell  in  far,  far  distant  lands, 

Some  wander  o'er  the  sea, 
But  they  have  left  one  bonnie  flow'r 

To  blossom  in  the  lea. 

What  though  her  thoughts  may  sometimes 
dwell, 

On  Highlands  far  away, 
Until  she  almost  longs  to  roam, 

The  heather  and  the  brae  ; 
Kind  hearts  are  in  the  Lowlands  still, 

And  smiles  there  aye  will  be, 
To  cheer  the  bonnie  Highland  flow'r, 

That  blossoms  in  the  lea. 


PERSIAN  AND  INDIAN  MYSTERIES. 
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PERSIAN  AND  INDIAN  MYS- 
TERIES. 

The  annexed  representation  of  initiation 
into  the  Elensinian  mysteries,  will  give  the 
reader  some  faint  idea  of  the  Persian  and 
Indian  mysteries,  of  which  the  former  were 
probably  the  copy. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  solemn 
than  the  rites  of  initiation  into  the  greater 
mysteries,  as  described  by  Apuleius  and 
Dion  Chrysostome,  who  had  both  gone 
through  the  awful  ceremony  ;  nothing  more 
tremendous  and  appalling  than  the  scenery 
exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  the  terrified  as- 
pirant. After  entering  the  grand  vestibule 
of  the  mystic  shrine,  he  was  led  by  the 
hierophant,  amidst  surrounding  darkness 
and  incumbent  horrors,  through  all  the  ex- 
tended ailes,  winding  avenues,  and  gloomy 
adyta.  The  Metempsyehosis  was  one  of  the 
leading  principia  taught  in  those  temples, 
and  this  first  stage  was  intended  to  represent 
the  toilsome  wanderings  of  the  benighted 
soul  through  the  mazes  of  vice  and  error 
before  initiation  ;  or  in  the  words  of  an  an- 
cient writer  quoted  by  Warburton  from  Sto- 
baeus  :  "  It  was  a  rude  and  fearful  march 
through  night  and  darkness."  Presently  the 
ground  began  to  rock  beneath  his  feet,  the 
whole  temple  trembled,  and  strange  and 
dreadful  voices  were  heard  through  the  mid- 
night silence.  To  these  succeeded  other 
louder  and  more  terrific  noises,  resembling 
thunder ;  while  quick  and  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  darted  through  the  cavern,  display- 
ing to  his  view  many  ghastly  sights  and 
hideous  spectres,  emblematical  of  the  vari- 
ous vices,  diseases,  infirmities,  and  calami- 
ties incident  to  that  state  of  terrestrial  bon- 
dage from  which  his  struggling  soul  was 
now  going  to  emerge,  as  well  as  of  the  hor- 
rors and  penal  torments  of  the  guilty  in  a 
future  state.  At  this  period,  all  the  pageants 
of  vulgar  idolatry,  all  the  train  of  gods,  su- 
pernal and  infernal,  passed  in  awful  succes- 
sion before  him,  and  a  hymn,  called  the 
Theology  of  Idols,  recounting  the  geneology 
and  functions  of  each,  was  sung  :  afterwards 
the  whole  fabulous  detail  was  solemnly  re- 
counted by  the  mystagogue  ;  a  divine  hymn 
in  honor  of  eternal  and  immutable  truth 
was  chanted,  and  the  profounder  mysteries 
commenced.  "And  now,  arrived  on  the 
verge  of  death  and  initiation,  every  thing 
wears  a  dreadful  aspect;  it  is  all  horror, 
trembling,  and  astonishment."  An  icy 
dullness  seizes  his  limbs;  a  copious  dew, 
like  the  damp  of  real  death,  bathes  his  tem- 
ples ;  he  staggers,  and  his  faculties  begin 
to  fail ;  when  the  scene  is  of  a  sudden 
changed,  and  the  doors  of  the  interior  splen- 


didly-illuminated temple  are  thrown  wide 
open.  A  "  miraculous  and  divine  light  dis- 
closes itself:  and  shining  plains  and  flowery 
meadows  open  on  all  hands  before  him." 
Arrived  at  the  bourn  of  mortality,  after  hav 
ing  trod  the  gloomy  threshold  of  Proserpine, 
I  passed  rapidly  through  all  the  surrounding 
elements;  and,  at  deep  midnight,  beheld 
the  sun  shining  in  meridian  splendor.  The 
clouds  of  mental  error  and  the  shades  of 
real  darkness  being  now  alike  dissipated, 
both  the  soul  and  the  body  of  the  initiated 
experienced  a  delightful  vicissitude;  and, 
while  the  latter,  purified  with  lustrations, 
bounded  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  the  former  dis- 
solved in  a  tide  of  overwhelming  transport 
—  The  Tourist. 


Extracts  from  "  Salathiel,"  continued. 

THE  BURNING  OF  A  THEATRE. 

"  Rome  was  an  ocean  of  flame.  Height 
and  depth  were  covered  with  red  surges, 
that  rolled  before  the  blast  like  an  endless 
tide.  The  billows  burst  up  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  which  they  turned  into  instant  volca- 
noes, exploding  volumes  of  smoke  and  fire; 
then  plunged  into  the  depths  in  a  hundred 
glowing  cataracts,  then  climbed  and  con- 
sumed again.  The  distant  sound  of  the  city 
in  her  convulsion  went  to  the  soul.  The  air 
was  filled  with  the  steady  roar  of  the  ad- 
vancing flame,  the  crash  of  falling  houses, 
and  the  hideous  outcry  of  the  myriads  flying 
through  the  streets,  or  surrounded  and  per- 
ishing in  the  conflagration.  *  *  All  was 
clamor,  violent  struggle,  and  helpless  death. 
Men  and  women  of  the  highest  rank  were 
on  foot,  trampled  by  the  rabble  that  had 
then  lost  all  respect  of  conditions.  One 
dense  mass  of  miserable  life,  irresistible 
from  its  weight,  crushed  by  the  narrow 
streets,  and  scorched  by  the  flames  over  their 
heads,  rolled  through  the  gates  like  an  end- 
less stream  of  black  lava.     *     *     * ■    * 

"  The  fire  had  originally  broken  out  upon 
the  Palatine,  and  hot  smokes  that  wrapped 
and  half  blinded  us,  hung  thick  as  night 
upon  the  wrecks  of  pavilions  and  palaces; 
but  the  dexterity  and  knowledge  of  my  in- 
!  explicable  guide  carried  us  on.  It  was  in 
jvain  that  I  insisted  upon  knowing  the  pur- 
jpose  of  this  terrible  transverse.  He  pressed 
his  hand  on  his  heart  in  reassurance  of  his 
fidelity,  and  still  spurred  on.  We  now 
passed  under  the  shade  of  an  immense  range 
of  lofty  buildings,  whose  gloomy  and  solid 
strength  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  change 
and  time.  A  sudden  yell  appalled  me.  A 
ring  of  fire  swept  round  its  summit ;  burn- 
ing cordage,  sheets  of  canvass,  and  a  show- 
er of  all  things  combustible,  flew  into  the 
air  above  our  heads.     An  uproar  followed} 
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unlike  all  that  I  had  ever  heard,  a  hideous 
mixture  of  howls,  shrieks  and  groans.    The 
flames  rolled  down  the  narrow  street  before 
us,  and  made  the  passage  next  to  impossi- 
ble.    While  we  hesitated,  a  huge  fragment 
of  the  building  heaved,  as   if  in  an  earth- 
quake, and  fortunately  for  us  fell  inwards. 
The  whole  scene  of  terror  was  then  open. 
The  great  amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus 
had  caught  fire ;  the  stage,  with  its  inflamma- 
ble furniture,  was  intensely  blazing   below. 
The  flames  were  wheeling  up,  circle  above 
circle,  through  the  seventy  thousand    seats 
that  rose  from  the  ground   to   the   roof.     I 
stood  in  unspeakable  awe  and  wonder  on  the 
side  ol  this   collossal    cavern,  this   mighty 
temple  of  the  city  of  fire.     At  length  a  de- 
scending blast  cleared  away  the  smoke  that 
covered  the  arena.     The  cause  of  those  hor- 
rid cries  was  now  visible.    The  wild  beasts 
kept  for  the  games  had  broken  from    their 
dens.  Maddened  by  affright  and  pain,  lions, 
tigers,   panthers,  wolves,    whole   herds    of 
the  monsters  of  India  and  Africa,  were  en 
closed  in   an  impassable  barrier  of  fire. — 
They  bounded,  they  fought,  they  screamed, 
they   tore ;    they  ran   howling  round    and 
round  the  circle  ;  they  made  desperate  leaps 
upward  through  the  blaze  ;  they  were  flung 
back,  and  fell  only  to  fasten  their  fangs  in 
each  other,  and,  with   their  parching  jaws 
bathed  in  blood,  die  raging.     I  looked  anx 
iously  to  see  whether  any  human  being  was 
involved  in  this  fearful  catastrophe.     To  my 
great  relief,  I  could  see  none.     The  keepers 
and  attendants  had  obviously  escaped.     As 
I  expressed  my  gladness,  I  was  startled  by 
a  loud  cry  from  my  guide,  the  first  sound 
that  I  had  heard  him  utter.     He  pointed  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  amphitheatre.  There 
indeed  sat  an  object  of  melancholy  interest ; 
a  man  who  had  either  been  unable  to  escape, 
or  had  determined  to  die.     Escape  was  now 
impossible.     He  sat  in  desperate   calmness 
on   his  funeral  pile.     He   was    a   gigantic 
Ethiopian  slave,  entirely  naked.     He  had 
chosen  his  place,  as  if  in  mockery,  on  the 
imperial  throne  ;  the  fire  was  above  him  and 
around   him ;    and   under   this  tremendous 
canopy  he  gazed,  without  the  movement  of 
a  muscle,  on  the  combat  of  the  wild  beasts 
below  ;  a  solitary  sovereign,  with  the  whole 
tremendous  game  played  for   himself,  and 
inaccessible  to  the  power  of  man." 


DUTIES    OF   FEMALES. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  on  the 
duties  of  wives,  that  it  were  a  sad  pity  in- 
deed, if  the  matrons  of  the  present  day  had 
not  reaped  profit  from  the  schoolings  of  the 
censorious  or  the  admonitions  of  the  expe 
rieneed.     Women    are   domestic    creatures 


naturally-^-and  there  are  but  few,  compara- 
tively speaking,  who   feel  pleasure  abroad 
when   there  is  the  least  attraction  at  home. 
A  fondness   for  visiting  appears  to   belong 
almost  exclusively  to  spinsters  who  have 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  or  young  misses 
who  think  that  the  world  will  not  go  right 
when  they  are  not  lending  a  hand  to  keep  it 
in  motion.     But  the  female  on  whom    has 
devolved  all  the  sacred  duties  of  a  wife  and 
a   mother,   holds   a  reverse   opinion ;    she 
thinks  that  nothing  will  go  right  at  home 
unless  she  is  there.     To  her,  there  is  music 
in  the  clang  of  the  kitchen   furniture,  and 
what  is  erroneously,  (in  the  opinion  of  ed- 
itors and  poets)  called  "  setting  to  rights," 
becomes  a  duty  from  the  force  of  habit  and 
a  desire  to  be  considered  nice.     We  think 
this  same     "setting  to  rights"     an   unli- 
censed privilege  which  house-keepers  have 
taken  upon  themselves  ;  neatness  and  clean- 
liness are  always  admired,  but  we  do  pro- 
test against  the  unceremonious  amalgama- 
tion of  our  loose  papers,  the  misplacing  of 
our  books,  and  the  scattering  of  our  ideas  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  by  the  unpoetical 
clatter  of  the  dusting  brush  !  Married  ladies 
are  generally  tenacious  of  their  rights   at 
home  ;  and  so  they  should  be — within  doors 
is  their  empire,  and  a  good  wife,  while  she 
gratifies  a  laudable  pride  in  showing  off  her 
household  stock  to  her  advantage,  will  al- 
ways be  worthy  of  the  comfort  of  a  lordly 
partner.     At  home  a  wife  should  always 
strive  by  kindness  and  good  humor  to  keep 
the  affections  of  her  husband  as  warm  as 
they  were  in  the  young  days  of  their  union, 
for  experience  tells  that  it  is  easier  to  win  a 
man's  affections  than  to  keep  them.  Abroad 
she  should  assiduously  study  to  retain  the 
esteem  and  good  will  of  others,  and  avoid 
letting  the  world  know  how  much  she  loves 
her  husband,  for  it  is  generally  believed  that 
those  who  coo  abroad  are  cats  and  dogs  at 
home.    The  duties  of  a  mother  call  forth  her 
utmost  energies,  her  patience  and  forbear- 
ance.    On  her  devolves  the  high  task   of 
rearing  her  offspring  from  its  tenderestage — 
to  nurture  it — to  watch   it  with  unceasing 
care — to  cultivate  its  infant  mind  and  train 
it  in  the  way  it  should  go.     Many  mothers 
we  are  sorry  to  say  trust  this  natural  duty 
to  nurses  who  cannot  feel   their  spirit  lean 
towards  the  innocent  heir  to  a  life   of  care 
and  toil.  We  have  even  known  the  children 
of  the  rich  and  influential   parents  nursed 
and  even  nurtured  by  improper  nurses — and 
what  was  the  consequence.     As  they  grew 
up  and  began  to  speak,  their  words  partook 
largely  of  their  peculiar  slang,  their  habits 
closely  assimilated  themselves   to  those  of 
their  nurses,  and  for  the  want  of  a  mother's 
tenderness,  they  were  always  attached  to 
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the  nurse  who  in  their  infancy  was  the  first 
to  satisfy  their  wants  and  per  force  treat 
them  with  kindness.  Away  with  this  un- 
natural custom — all  mothers  should  exclaim 
with  the  Roman  matron  when  she  pointed  to 
her  children,  "  these  are  my  jewels"— too 
precious  to  be  trusted  to  other  hands.  Fash- 
ion may  make  imperious  demands  upon  the 
time  and  inclination  of  mothers  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  follow  in  her  wake — but 
what  are  the  calls  of  Fashion  to  those  of 
Nature! — which  is  the  brightest  ornament 
to  domestic  society,  the  glittering  married 
belle  or  the  tender  mother  whose  entire  heart 
and  soul  rests  on  the  little  children  that  lie 
smiling  in  her  arms  1 


For  the  Ladies'  Garland. 

TO    A  YOUNG   LADY. 

ON  HER  PROGRESS  AT  SCHOOL. 

Fair  maid,  to  thee  I  wake  the  wire, 
And  touch  with  truth  the  trembling  lyre, 
To  sing  thy  praise  in  strains  refined, 
Thy  progress  in  the  march  of  mind, 
And  up  Parnassus'  lofty  mount, 
Where  shines  the  pure  Castalian  fount. 

Proceed,  fair  child  of  genius,  soon 
Minerva  shall  reward  the  boon  ; 
Soon  shall  proud  victory  crown  thy  vow, 
And  learning  bind  thy  beauteous  brow 
With  laurels  that  shall  blossom  gay, 
When  beauty's  wreaths  shall  fade  away. 

There  is  a  charm  in  genius,  which 

No  art  may  reach,  so  rare,  so  rich, 

That  all  bow  down  and  worship  there, 

While  beauty  sinks  into  despair, 

And  weeps  that  youth  was  spent  with  toys 

Neglecting  learning's  lasting  joys. 

Improve,  fair  child — remember,  soon 
Youth's  morning  passes,  and  the  noon 
Of  life  comes  on,  with  rapid  pace, 
When  charms  must  lose  their  girlish  grace  ; 
But  learning  charms  when  youth  departs, 
Refines  and  beautifies  your  hearts. 

Seek  thou  the  prize  with  studious  care, 
'Twill  make  thee  wise,  and  good,  and  fair, 
'Twill  be  thy  friend  in  joy  and  woe, 
And  never  leave  thee  here  below  : 
O  mayest  thou  gain  sweet  wisdom's  bays, 
And  merit,  as  I  give  thee,  praise. 

Milford  Bard. 


It  is  folly  to  call  the  joys  of  our  child- 
hood the  greatest.  They  are  like  the  earli- 
est flowers  of  spring,  the  crocus,  lovely, 
and  richly  tinted,  but  small  and  scentless. 
It  is  summer  that  brings  forth  flowers  of 
matured  splendor  and  fragrance. 


Written  for  the  Ladies'  Garland. 

CHIVALRY. 

BY    DR.  W.  BOOTH. 

The  origin  of  chivalry,  both  as  regards  its 
precise  date,  and  the  immediate  cause  that 
gave  rise  to  it,  is  somewhat  problematical ; 
and  what  little  is  known  of  its  early  history 
depends  much  upon  traditional  and  romantic 
legends,  founded  upon  the  fame  of  illustrious 
saints,  monarchs,  and  heroes  of  antiquity. 

Authors,  fond  of  the  marvellous,  trace  its 
origin  from  the  equestrian  order  of  the  an- 
cient Romans  ;  but  the  military  character  of 
that  hardy  and  sanguine  race  partook  but 
little  of  the  gallantry  of  knighthood. 

Others,  less  extravagant,  have  imagined 
that  the  Franks  and  other  German  nations* 
who,  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  con- 
quered ancient  Gaul,  introduced  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  into  France,  from  whence  it  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  ;  the  German 
tribes,  it  is  true,  upon  particular  occasions? 
invested  their  young  men  with  weapons 
of  defence,  somewhat  resembling  the  arms 
of  a  knight,  but  the  oath  of  a  Frank  and  a 
knight  were  entirely  different  in  their  pur- 
port ;  the  one  devoted  the  candidate  to  the 
service  of  his  Prince,  without  regard  to  the 
subject ;  whereas,  the  other  was  devoted  to 
the  fair  and  the  oppressed,  without  regard 
to  the  Prince. 

Many,  with  still  greater  show  of  reason, 
attribute  the  origin  of  this  strange  plant,  that 
flourished  but  once  in  the  annals  of  the 
world's  history,  to  the  illustrious  reign  of 
the  immortal  Charlemagne.  The  history 
of  the  administration  of  this  great  man,  al- 
though it  enters  much  into  the  detail  even 
of  private  life,  gives  us  no  specific  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  institution  of  chivalry, 
even  in  its  earliest  infancy,  during  his  mag- 
nificent reign. 

After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  his  do- 
minions were  divided  between  petty  usurp- 
ers, who  waged  tedious  and  bloody  intestinal 
wars,  against  divers  sections  of  the  stale, 
and  thus  dissolved  the  union  he  had  cement- 
ed ;  and  each  newly  formed  separate  state 
was  held  by  a  military  chieftain,  and  all 
the  nobles  and  under  officers  now  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  undisputed  right  of  hold- 
ing in  fee  simple  the  estates  that  they  had 
formerly  held  in  trust,  and  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  soldiery,  over  whom  they  ex- 
ercised control. 

Thus  arose  the  Feudal  system,  out  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  extensive  empire  of 
Charlemagne :  still  all  was  confusion,  and 
the  greatest  disorder  prevailed  imaginable, 
and  the  most  shocking  enormities  were  prac- 
tised upon  the  people,  and  but  little  defer- 
ence was  paid  to  the  venerable  locks  of  the 
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aged — nor  to  the  delicacy  and  sympathy  of 
unprotected  female  loveliness.  Property  and 
privilege  were  held  by  conquest,  and  the 
greatest  injustice  and  cruelty  reigned  tri- 
umphant. 

The  inferior  officers  were  greatly  op- 
pressed by  those  who  claimed  superior  sta- 
tions or  posts  of  honor  and  emolument, — 
these  continued  their  influence,  and  pledged 
their  honor — their  lives  and  their  property 
to  each  other,  to  redress  injuries,  and  to  de- 
fend their  respective  rights. 

This  want  of  security  to  person  and  pro- 
perty, raised  personal  valor  to  a  state  border- 
ing on  desperation.  Thus,  naturally,  arose 
the  spirit,  or  rather  the  semi-organized  insti- 
tution of  chivalry,  from  the  condition  of 
those  ages  in  which  it  prevailed. 

Among  the  Franks,  the  profession  of  arms 
was  esteemed  almost  the  only  employment 
'  that  was  deemed  noble  or  honorable,  and  as 
it  aroused  the  ambition  of  the  aspiring, 
and  afforded  them  ample  opportunity  of 
travel,  of  ease,  and  indulgence,  it  was  an 
employment  eagerly  sought  after. 

The  initiation  of  the  spirited  youth  to  his 
profession  was  attended  with  peculiar  solem- 
nities ;  the  church  lent  her  sanction  to  an  en- 
terprise so  noble,  and  the  institution  became 
still  farther  advanced  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
religious  zealots. 

The  Chief  of  the  tribe  bestowed  his  sword 
on  the  candidate,  as  a  symbol  of  his  fidelity 
to  his  God  and  to  those  who  would  look  up 
to  him  for  chivalrous  protection.  The  vassal 
received  on  his  knees  the  benediction  of  the 
priest,  at  whose  feet  he  plighted  his  vows. 

Duly  authorised  and  armed  he  sallied  forth 
in  quest  of  adventure,  which  was  esteemed 
honorable  in  proportion  as  it  was  fraught 
with  danger  and  with  difficulty. 

In  those  days  of  feudal  aristocracy,  when 
the  castles  of  the  nobility  were  the  courts 
of  petty  sovereigns,  the  persons  and  the 
purity  of  the  fair  found  protection  in  such 
fortresses  from  the  prowess  of  the  knight- 
errantry. 

These  exploits  of  the  romantic  vassal  had 
always  a  tincture  of  gallantry,  as  is  beauti- 
fully portrayed  in  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen. 

"  It  hath  been  throughout  all  ages  ever  seen, 

That  with  ihe  praise  of  arms  and  chivalry 

The  prize  of  beauty  still  hath  joined  been, 

And  that  from  reason's  special  privity  ; 

For  either  doth  on  other  much  rely  ; 

For  he,  who  seems  most  fit  the  fair  to  serve, 

That  can  her  best  defend  from  villainy, 

And  the  most  fit  his  service  doth  deserve 

That  fairest  is,  and  from  her  faith  will  never  swerve." 

The  knight  was  bound  by  every  consid- 
eration of  honor  and  of  duty,  to  protect  in- 
nocence and  ^virtue :  every  moral  virtue  came 


under  the  protection  of  Chivalry,  and  the 
protector  of  the  rights  of  others  was  also 
most  solemnly  bound  to  set  the  most  bril- 
liant example  of  correct  demeanor  in  his 
own  person.  Every  advantage  combined  to 
render  a  worthy  knight  estimable  in  public 
opinion,  they  were  appealed  to  as  arbitrators 
in  settling  differences,  and  in  judging  of  the 
issue  of  important  events. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  chivalry  rose  into  im- 
portance till  it  assumed  the  semblance  of  a 
great  and  powerful  institution.  Each  suc- 
cessive knight  was  vested  with  power  of 
creating  others,  so  that  every  facility  was 
afforded  them  to  strengthen  their  bands  to 
almost  any  desirable  extent— and  as  the  order 
were  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of 
any  unworthy  member,  it  became  necessary 
to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  post  of  honor, 
by  certain  distinguishable  signs  or  symbols  ; 
but  the  military  class  only  was  eligible  to 
furnish  candidates  to  the  order  ;  and  this 
class  was  extremely  small,  in  comparison 
with  the  original  or  subdued  proprietors  of 
the  soil ;  the  serfs  were  kept  as  distinct 
from  the  military  race,  as  are  the  slaves  of 
Russia,  who  are  sold  in  common  with  the 
cattle,  the  chatties,  and  the  landed  estates 
on  which  they  dwell,  and  to  which  they  are 
attached,  from  the  autocrats ;  or  as  are  the 
blacks  of  the  south,  from  the  planters,  or 
proprietors  of  the  soil ;  this  lower,  or  as  they 
were  ever  and  anon  denominated,  the  rustic 
race,  could  no  more  be  dubbed  with  the  hon- 
ors of  the  military,  than  a  southern  slave 
can  be  promoted  to  the  office  of  representa- 
tive of  his  respective  state. 

This  inauguration  into  the  knighthood, 
was  performed  before  large  audiences  of  the 
chivalry,  ladies  of  distinction,  and  officers  of 
the  state,  and  the  church  ;  and  a  faithful  re- 
cord kept,  by  persons  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  the  names  of  each  candidate  in  the 
public  ledgers :  he  was  required  to  call 
persons  to  witness  to  his  solemn  vow  in  the 
presence  of  that  assembly — "  To  speak  the 
truth,  to  succor  the  helpless  and  oppressed, 
and  never  to  turn  his  back  on  an  enemy." 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  chivalry, 
in  its  first  organization,  was  an  institution 
well  deserving  the  patronage  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  the  virtuous,  in  those  benighted 
days  of  its  origin. 

How  much  religion  is  indebted  to  chival- 
ry for  its  purity  and  importance  in  the 
twelfth  century,  or  how  great  a  tribute  is 
due  to  the  church  for  the  sanction  it  gave  to 
chivalry,  are  questions  that  might  admit  of 
considerable  discrepancy  of  opinion ;  but 
certain  it  is,  in  those  ages  when  woman  was 
degraded  in  proportion  to  the  barbarousness 
of  the  times  in  which  chivalry  arose ;  that 
woman,  must  feel  herself  under  everlasting 
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Saxons  outstripped  most  Pagans,  so  in  the 
zeal  of  the  heathenish  superstition  and  idol- 
atrous service  they  equalled  any  of  them  ; 
for  besides  Herthus,,  or  mother  Earth,  they 
worshipped  Mercury  (or  more  probably 
Mars)  under  the  name  of  Woden,  as  their 
principal  god  of  battle,  and  sacrificed  to  him 
their  prisoners  taken  in  war;  and  of  him 
named  one  of  the  week-days  Wodensday 
(Wednesday.)  His  wife,  named  Frea, 
was,  by  the  like  foolery,  held  to  be  Venus, 
a  goddess  unto  whom  another  of  their  week- 
days was  assigned  for  name  and  service, 
which  by  us  is  called  Friday." 

There  is,  however,  a  beauty  in  the  name 
given  by  the  Saxon  and  German  nations  to 
the  Deity  whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped, 
which  is  not  equalled  by  any  other,  except 
his  hallowed  Hebrew  name,  Jehovah.  The 
Saxons  call  him  God,  which  is  literally  The 
Good  ;  the  same  word  signifying  both  the 
Deity  and  his  most  endearing  quality. 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  to  whose  History  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  we  are  indebted  for  most 
of  the  above  remarks,  observes,  that  the  pe- 
culiar system  of  worship  among  the  Eng- 
lish Saxons  is  too  little  known  to  us  for  its 
stages  to  be   distinguished,  or  its  progress 


described.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very 
mixed  nature,  and  to  have  been  long  in 
existence.  Some  of  the  objects  of  their 
adoration,  however,  we  find  in  their  names 
for  the  days  of  the  week  : — 
Sunday  "  The  Sun's  day. 
Monday  The  Moon's  day. 

Tuesday  Tiw's  (or  Tuisco's)  day. 

Wednesday      Woden's  day. 
Thursday         Thunre's  (or  Thor's)  day. 
Friday  Friga's  (or  Frea's)  day. 

Saturday  Seterne's  (or  Saturn's)  day. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  cuts  and 
descriptions  of  these  seven  Saxon  idols. 
Commencing  with  that  of  the  Sun,  we  quote 
the  following  description  from  Richard  Ver- 
stcgan,  a  laborious  English  antiquary,  who 
wrote  in  1605. 

"  He  was  made  as  here  appeareth,  set 
upon  a  pillar,  his  face  as  it  were  brightened 
with  gleams  of  fire,  and  holding,  with  both 
his  arms  stretched  out,  a  burning  wheel 
upon  his  breast :  the  wheel  being  to  signify 
the  course  which  he  runneth  round  about 
the  world  ;  and  the  fiery  gleams  and  bright- 
ness, the  light  and  heat  wherewith  he 
warmeth  and  comforteth  the  things  that  live 
and  grow." 


SHOES   AND    SANDALS. 


Very  ancient  and 

Shoes  or  slippers  were  worn  in  the  East, 
but  sandals  which  leave  the  toes  bare,  very 
seldom.  The  Egyptians  made  their  shoes 
of  papyrus  or  palm  leaves.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  of  both  sexes  wore  rich  san- 
dals of  gold,  silk  or  other  precious  stuffs; 
the  soles  were  of  cork,  fwhich  for  that  rea- 
son was  called  sandal  wood,  and  they  were, 
in  general,  at  least  one  finger  thick;  some- 
times they  sewed  five  soles  over  one  ano- 
ther. They  were  covered  within  and  with- 
out with  leather  broader  than  the  cork. 
Sandals  were  among  the  early,  but  not  the 
later,  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  preceding  cut  is  of  a  "  very  curious 
sandal,"  from  one  made  of  leather,  partly 
gilt,  and  variously  colored.  It  was  former- 
ly in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bailey,  leather- 


curious  Sandal. 

stainer,  Little  Wild-street,  Drury-lane,  and 
afterward  in  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland  of 
Norfolk-street,  by  whose  permission,  an  en- 
graving on  copper  was  made  by  Mr.  J.*T. 
Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  from  this 
the  present  representation  is  given.  The 
age  of  the  sandal  is  not  by  the  writer  de- 
terminable, but  as  a  remarkable  relic  of  anti- 
quity, its  form  and  make  deserve  preserva 
tion.  It  will  be  observed,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  left  foot  of  the  wearer;  so  that  if 
other  evidence  could  not  be  adduced,  this  is 
•proof  that  "rights  and  lefts"  are  only  "an 
old,  old,  very  old"  fashion  revived. 

The  following  cut  represents  a  shoe  that 
was  in  fashion  in  England  at  the  period  of 
the  Restoration.   I*  will  undoubtedly  amuse 
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A  Lady's  old  Shoe  and  Clog 


our  readers,  as  some  of  our  own  fashions 
will  amuse  future  generations. 

The  shoe  is  of  a  white  kid  leather,  ca- 
lashed  with  black  velvet.  There  are  marks 
of  stitches  by  which  ornaments  had  been  af- 
fixed to  it.  Its  clog  is  simply  a  straight 
piece  of  stout  leather,  inserted  in  the  under 
leather  at  the  toe,  and  attached  to  the  heel. 
That  such  were  walked  in  is  certain ;  that 
the  fair  wearers  could  have  run  in  them  is 
impossible  to  imagine. 


OCT*  Several  interesting  articles,  intend- 
ed for  the  present  number,  are  unavoidably 
omitted. 

'KJ"  Read  the  conditions. 


HYMENIAL. 

'The  silken  tie  that  binds  two  willing  hearts-" 


MARRIED, 

On  the  22d  ult.,  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  S. 
Janes,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Bill,  of  Southwark, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Cost,  of  the  Northern 
Liberties. 

To  sue  for  debts  is  very  ill, 

Except  you  fear  to  meet  a  loss, 
But  Lizzy  she  received  the  Bill, 

Poor  Jerry  had  lo  pay  the  Cost. 

In  Winthrop,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thurston, 
Mr.  Alonzo  Wood,  to  Miss.  Abigail  H. 
Branch. 

The  Branch  when  separate  from  the  tree, 

No  genial  influence  will  nourish, 
But  now  the  Branch  cleaves  to  the  Wood, 
No  wonder  if  it  thrive  and  flourish. 
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OH!    THIS    WERE   A   BRIGHT 
WORLD. 

BY  ROBERT  GILFILLAN. 

Tunk— "Groves  of  Blarney.' 
Oh!  this  were  a  bright  world, 

Most  pleasing  and  gay, 
Bid  love  never  languish 

Nor  friendship  decay. 
And  pure  rays  of  feeling 

That  gladdens  the  heart, 
Like  sunshine  to  Nature, 

Did  never  depart. 

To  fair  eyes  no  weeping, 

To  fond  hearts  no  pain, 
Did  Hope's  buds  all  blossom, 

All  blooming  remain. 
No  sorrow  to  blighten, 

No  care  to  destroy, 
Oh !  then  what  a  bright  world 

Of  gladness  and  joy ! 

Did  time  never  alter, 

Nor  distance  remove 
The  friend  that  we  cherish, 

The  fond  one  we  love. 
A  sky  never  clouded 

Nor  darken'd  by  wo, 
Oh !  then  how  serenely 

Life's  streamlet  would  flow ! 

Were  pleasures  less  fleeting, 

Nor  brought  in  their  train 
The  mem'ry  of  joys  fled 

That  come  not  again. 
Oh !  then  what  a  bright  world, 

All  gladness  and  gay, 
Did  love  never  languish, 

Nor  friendship  decay. 


Let  your  whole  conduct  be  not  only  irre- 
proachable, but  unsuspected. 
Gar.— Vol.  I.— No.  9.  129 
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THE    DAUGHTER    IN    EXILE. 

Concluded. 

"Know  then,"  said  she,  "that  I  am  an 
exile  from  my  country — from  the  land  that 
gave  me  birth.  I  am  banished  from  a  father's 
home,  and  doomed  to  see  his  face  no  more  ! 
My  lover,  (here  she  turned  to  hide  a  falling 
tear,)  when  my  attachment  to  him  was  in  its 
earliest  glow,  left  me  and  sailed  for  a  distant 
land.  It  is  now  many  long  years  since  that 
gloomy  morning,  and  I  have  had  no  tidings 
of  him  since.  Should  he  be  living,  and  even 
know  that  I  yet  love  him,  I  fear  the  check- 
ered scenes  of  intervening  years  would  alien- 
ate his  affections  forever  from  me.  But  why 
need  I  indulge  in  needless  anxieties  on  this 
subject,  since  there  is  no  prospect  of  my  ever 
seeing  him  again.  He  is  no  doubt  shrouded 
in  the  peaceful  tomb,  or  slumbering  beneath 
the  ocean's  wave;  while  his  bereaved  and 
dejected  Adelia  yet  lives  to  prove  the  loneli- 
ness of  succeeding  years."  "  Adelia !  did  you 
say?"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  whose  feelings 
were  already  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch; 

"  Adelia !     Not  the  daughter  of  Lord , 

of  London  ?"  "  Yes,  the  very  same !"  "  Mys- 
terious heaven !  Can  it  be  1  It's  not  possi- 
ble ! — it's  too  much  !"  So  saying,  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  your  long 
lost,  but  yet  devoted  Alpheus.  Her  heart 
was  too  full  to  speak — she  sighed  !  and  in  the 
silence  of  unutterable  joy,  fell  upon  his  bosom. 
Both  wept.  Their  tears  were  more  refresh- 
ing than  the  gentle  dews  of  evening  when  it 
revives  the  drooping  flower  that  has  been  all 
day  withered  by  a  scorching  sun.  "Tell 
me,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  her  first  emotions 
had  subsided  so  that  she  could  speak,  "  tell 
me,  what  wild  freak  of  fortune — what  pros- 
perous or  adverse  winds  have  brought  you  to 
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this  lone  island,  this  place  of  my  exileV 
Here  lie  gave  her  a  short  sketch  of  his  life 
during  their  eventful  separation,  of  the  pros- 
perity that  had  attended  him,  and  particularly 
a  description  of  his  beautiful  residence  on  the 
Rappahannock;  the  purposes  for  which  he 
had  embarked  again  for  Europe,  and  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  his  being  wrecked. 

Tears  of  joy  that  glistened  in  the  moon 
beams,  freely  coursed  down  her  cheeks  as 
she  listened  to  his  narration.  She  could  not 
look  upon  the  event  of  his  being  wrecked,  but 
with  the  greatest  joy.  He  had  always  con- 
sidered her  handsome,  but  now  she  appeared 
to  him  far  more  beautiful  -than  ever.  He 
could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  a  reality ;  he 
almost  doubted  his  own  senses.  The  balmy 
breezes  of  the  evening  now  gently  waved 
her  auburn  hair,  which,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  occasion,  had  been  thrown  in  careless 
ringlets  upon  her  snow-white  neck.  Her 
eyes  were  of  diamond  brightness,  and  at  this 
moment,  shone  with  a  soft  glow  of  angelic 
sweetness,  such  as  would  look  despair  and 
melancholy  into  life  and  joy.  There  was 
miisic  in  her  eye  and  melody  in  her  voice. 
All  her  emotions  at  this  time,  seemed  to  be 
concentrated  in  a  single  look;  a  look  that 
wept — that  talked — that  burned.  Since  the 
morning  of  their  affecting  separation  on  the 
European  shore,  Adelia  had  passed  through 
many  severe  and  heavy  trials.  An  alliance 
between  her  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of ,  had  been  a  subject  of  anxious  soli- 
citude with  their  respective  families;  and 
now,  as  the  person  whom  she  really  loved, 
had  sailed  for  America,  they  sought  to  trans- 
fix her  affections  upon  the  Earl's  son.  To  j 
every  proposition  for  such  a  connexion,  she 
opposed  the  strongest  possible  reason,  namely, 
'•'•she  loved  another;''''  and  this  she  continually 
urged,  until  by  the  united  persuasions  of  her 
father  and  others  concerned,  she  reluctantly 
yielded  her  consent  to  receive  his  addresses. 
To  her  sorrow  she  discovered,  (but  when  it 
was  too  late,)  that  his  high  pretensions  of 
attachment  for  her,  was  based  upon  a  most 
pernicious  and  hellish  principle;  a  principle 
which  sought  the  entire  debasement  of  moral 
excellence,  and  the  destruction  of  female  vir- 
tue.    Here  the  curtain  falls.     *         *         * 

******* 

She  was  prosecuted  by  her  own  father  and 
tried  for  her  life.  The  trial  resulted  in  her 
condemnation,  and  she  was  sentenced  to  be 
hung.  She  was  remanded  back  to  prison  to 
await  the  day  of  her  execution. 

She  recounted  to  him  in  the  most  affecting 
manner,  the  gloomy  season  she  had  endured 
within  the  walls  of  her  confinement.  She 
spoke  of  the  scorn  and  forgetfulness  of  rela- 
tives, the  coldness  and  alienation  of  friends; 
of  her  own  ill  health  while  in  prison,  and  the 


extent  of  her  mental  sufferings,  and  how  of 
ten  in  her  fevered  imagination,  she  had  visited 
the  beach  on  which  they  had  parted.  Her 
feelings  became  too  intense.  She  buried  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief  and  again  wept — 
saying,  "  O  my  dearest  of  earthly  friends ! 
Can  you — will  you  pardon  the  crime  that 
shades  the  history  of  my  past  life  1  Heaven, 
in  mercy,  has  already  granted  forgiveness, 
and  my  bliss  will  be  complete  when  I  am 
assured  of  yours ;  deny  it  me,  and  I  am,  of 
all  beings,  the  most  miserable  !"  The  doc- 
tor wept,  and  folded  her  more  closely  to  his 
heart.  "  Forgive !"  said  he,  "  from  this  mo- 
ment thou  art  doubly  dear  to  my  soul !  Let 
eternal  forgetfulness  hang  o'er  the  past — not 
a  tear  shall  henceforth  moisten  your  cheek, 
nor  a  sigh  escape  your  heart!  From  this 
hour  I'll  date  the  dawn  of  my  happiest  days. 
Let  no  self-upbraidings,  no  bitter  reproach, 
no  sighing  or  weeping  mar  the  peace  and  joy 
of  this  blissful  hour.  It  was  a  merciful  Pro- 
vidence that  cast  me  upon  this  shore,  and 
from  this  lone  island,  we'll  away  to  the  banks 
of  the  river,  where  our  lives  shall  pass  in 
tranquility  and  our  days  end  in  peace."  So 
saying,  he  raised  her  from  his  bosom  and 
kissed  away  the  tears  that  yet  lingered  upon 
her  cheek. 

Her  father  was  immensely  rich,  and  hit 
influence  extensive ;  having  had  time  during 
his  daughter's  imprisonment,  to  reflect  upoi 
the  subject,  his  heart  relented,  and  all  hi 
paternal  feelings  were  brought  into  powerfi 
requisition.     He  resolved  on  a  scheme  fi 
her  deliverance.     A  young  lady  so  exact 
resembling  her  in   every  respect,  that  t! 
most  critical  observer  could  not  distinguii 
them  apart — not  even  relatives  mistrusted  t1 
deception — was  substituted  and  suffered 
her    stead.      The    name   of   this  lady,  i 
certain  reasons,  is  withheld ;  she  had,  ho 
ever,  by  some  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  soj 
sad  tale  of  secret  grief,  become   perfec 
alienated  from  the  world  ;   life,  indeed  1 
become  a  burthen  to  her.     The  history 
Adelia's  wrongs  was  laid  before  her  by  t 
father  himself,  in  which  he  frankly  confessed 
his  guilt,  expressed  his  deep  regret  and  so] 
row,  for  the  steps  he  had  taken  in  procurin 
her  condemnation,  and  declared  his  intentio: 
of  effecting  her  deliverance.     By  bribery  am 
management,  he  prosecuted  his  designs ;  an( 
the  young  lady  cheerfully  consented  to  suffe] 
in  her  stead,  provided  he  would  give  a  cer- 
tain  sum  of  money  to  a   particular   friend 
whom  she  designated.     The  proposition  was 
accepted,  and  her  tragic  death  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, sealed  the  obligation.     Adelia  was  free  ! 
But  the  condition  of  her  freedom  was,  that 
she  should  be  forever  exiled  from  home,  coun- 
try, and  kindred.     The  place  of  her  banish- 
ment was  fixed  upon  this  island,  where  the 
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NAPOLEON. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  consulate  he  often 
used  to  escape  from  the  Tuilleries  disguised 
in  a  big  great  coat  and  a  large  round  hat,  so 
that  even  the  soldiers  did  not  know  him,  and 
go  early  in  the  morning  to  General  Sebas- 
tian's lodgings,  awaken  him,  and  walk  arm  in 
arm  along  the  Boulevards.     In  one  of  these 
morning  walks,  Bonaparte  wishing  to  make  a 
handsome  present  to  his  beloved  Josephine, 
stopped  at  a  large  store  of  precious  curiosi- 
ties.    They  found  a  chambermaid  cleaning 
the  store,  went  in  and  asked  for  the  master  of 
the  house.     The  servant  answered  in  a  dry 
tone,  that  there  was  no  master  of  the  house; 
looking  with  a  suspicious  eye  upon  the  two 
intruders,  whom  she  thought  might  be  a  pair 
of  rogues  who  had  entered  the  store  so  early, 
truly  with  no  very  favorable  exterior,  their 
boots  and  great  coats  covered  with  mud.  She 
ran  quickly  into  a  bed-room  where  two  young 
clerks  slept,  and  awakened  them  in  haste, 
whilst  the  two  strangers  looked  upon  each 
other  and  smiled.     One  of  the  young  men 
came  hastily  and  half  clothed  from  his  room, 
and  asked  their  pleasure.     Bonaparte's  eyes 
fell  upon  two  large  and  beautiful  transparent 
vases  of  an  exquisite  workmanship,  whilst 
Sebastian  spoke  with  the  clerk,  who  sent  im- 
mediately for  the  mistress  of  the  store,  when 
Bonaparte  in  his  abrupt  and  peremptory  man- 
ner,  asked  the   price  of  these  vases;    the 
widow  measured  him  from  foot  to  head  and 
said  dryly,  'that  their  prices  were  beyond  his 
reach.'     '  That  may  be,  madame,'  said  Bona- 
parte, irritated,  but  still  in  a  moderate  tone, 

*  but  I  think  it  would  not  cost  you  much  to 
answer  my  question.'  '  Ten  thousand  francs, 
sir,'  answered  the  lady  in  a  dry  tone ;  '  Well, 
madame,  is  that  your  lowest  fixed  price? 

*  Yes,  sir,  I  have  but  one  price,  as  every  one 
of  my  customers  knows.'  '  Well,  madame, 
I  think  I  shall  buy  them ;  be  so  good  as  to 
place  them  aside,  so  that  nobody  else  may 
take  them.'  'Bat,  sir,'  said  the  astonished 
lady,  '  how  then  1     I  shall  say  they  are  sold, 

but — but '    'What  but,  madame]  said 

Bonaparte,  growing  warm.  Sebastian  gave 
him  a  hint,  and  said,  '  Madame  is  right ;  she 
does  not  know  us,  and  of  course  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  asking  at  least  something  by 
which  she  might  be  assured  that  we  were  in 
earnest.'  He  handed  her  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  bank  note  of  one  thousand  francs. 
The  widow,  still  more  astonished,  received 
the  note,  turned  and  re-turned  it,  and  handed 
it  to  a  clerk,  directing  him  in  a  whisper  to  go 

J  to  a  neighbor's  and  see  if  it  was  not  a  forged 
I  one,  and  then  addressing  herself  to  the  two 
I  strangers,  said,  with  the  Parisian-  graceful 
*  ness'so  characteristic  of  all  these  female  shop 
doc  keepers — 'Gentlemen,  I  ask  your  pardon; 


you  appear  to  be  fine  and  well  bred  gentle- 
men, but  God  knows  since  that  Corsican  has 
been  at  the  head  of  our  government,  we  are 
overrun  with  rogues  and  vagabonds,  who 
have   ever  attempted  to   commit  forgeries, 
(which  is  true,)  and,  therefore,  I  have  sent  to 
my  neighbor's,  who  is  an  agent  de  change, 
(a  broker)  and  who  understands  his  business 
well.'     '  But  how  then,  madame,  I  thought 
Bonaparte  was  a  good  Frenchman,'  said  the 
consul,  '  and  although  born  in  Corsica,  that 
he  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  Frenchman!' 
'  Yes,  yes,'  answered  the  merchant,  smiling, 
'  he  has  been  a  good  Frenchman,  because  he 
was  too  greatly  interested  to  be  otherwise.' 
Sebastian  saw  that  Bonaparte  began  to  grow 
warm,  and  interrupted  the  loquacious  lady 
by  asking  her  '  what  she  had  now  to  say  of 
the  first  consul,  if  he  had  not  crushed  an- 
archy, re-established  order,  and  put  France  in 
a  flourishing  state  T  '  Yes,  he  has  so  well  re- 
established order  that  we  have  now  instead 
of  laws,  bayonets— instead  of  liberty,  slavery, 
and  a  legion  of  miserable  spies  who  denounce 
and  arrest   every  one  who  dares  to  speak 
against  him  or  his  adherents,'  &c. 

This  woman  was  of  an  exalted  character, 
very  handsome  and  bold,  and  astonished  both 
by  her  vehemence  and  the  facility  with  whicli 
she  talked  to  them.     Bonaparte  could  not  re- 
sist in  interrupting  her  in  saying,  'but,  ma- 
dame, you  forget  yourself  in  touching  these 
very,  delicate  political  matters,  in  which  you 
cannot  have  the  least  concern,  being  obliged 
often  to  deal  with  the  first  consul's  friends 
and  adherents ;  and  if  we  should  belong  to 
them,  what  then,  madame  !  would  you  not 
fear  to  be  arrested !'    'I  fear  to  be  arrested ! 
said   she,  laughing  loud;    'you,  gentlemen, 
could  you  denounce  a  poor  widow  who  has 
five  little  children  to  provide  for  1 — No,  cer- 
tainly no,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  you — 
you  appear  to  be  too  honest  and  good,  gentle- 
men, to  wish  to  ruin  a  poor  woman  because 
she  used  with  freedom  the  only  gift  of  God, 
her  tongue,  which  the  usurper  has  left  her.'  - 
On  leaving  the  store,  Bonaparte  told  her 
he  would  send  the  money,  and  also  for  the 
-two  vases.     In  walking  out  they  took  a  hack- 
ney coach,  and  stopped  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Tuilleries,  in  the  rue  de  V  Echelle. 
Bonaparte,  although  not  well  treated  by  this 
spirited  lady,  was,  nevertheless,  the  first  who 
said  that  he  liked  her  frankness,  but  that  she 
deserved  some  good  lesson  for  the  future.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  Tuilleries,  he  sent 
Gen.  Lasnes  with  one  of  his  carriages  in 
search  of  the  widow,  with  a  polite  invitation 
to  come  immediately  with  him  to  see  the 
gentlemen  who  had  bought  the  vases,  as  they 
wished  to  speak  with  her  upon  other  pur- 
chases, and  pay  her  what  they  owed.     The 
unsuspecting  lady  seeing  a  gentleman  clad 
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in  citizen's  clothes,  and  an  elegant,  but  plain 
coach,  was  soon  ready  to  go,  and  off  they 
went  at  full  speed.  On  the  road  she  in- 
quired very  anxiously  after  the  names  of 
these  gentlemen — if  he  (Lasnes)  was  their 
friend,  and  many  other  questions,  which  Las- 
nes was  expressly  prohibited  against  answer- 
ing. But  what  was  her  perplexity  when  she 
alighted  at  the  great  staircase  of  the  Tuille- 
ries,  and  saw  that  she  had  to  deal  with  one 
of  the  generals  attached  to  the  consul.  She 
exclaimed  at  various  intervals,  '  Oh,  mon 
dieu,  mon  dieu,  what  will  become  of  me  if 
these  should  denounce  me  to  the  consul.' 
Lasnes,  who  althoug'h  a  very  rough  soldier, 
was  nevertheless  humane,  and  of  a  good 
heart,  assured  her,  as  w7ell  as  he  could,  that 
not  the  least  harm  was  intended  against  her. 
But  what  was  her  terror  when  the  first 
consul's  cabinet  opened,  and  she  recognised 
in  him  the  stranger  to  whom  she  had  spoken 
so  freely.  She  was  ready  to  faint,  and  fell 
upon  her  knees  and  wept  bitterly,  humbly 
asking  pardon.  Bonaparte  himself  was 
moved,  helped  her  up,  led  her  to  a  chair,  and 
requested  her  to  be  quiet  and  composed. 
These  kind  words  restored  her  spirits,  and 
she  was  able  to  listen  to  the  following  friend- 
ly words :  "  Madame,  you  have  been  a  little 
imprudent  in  speaking  so  freely  of  me  to 
6trangers ;  happily,  for  you,  these  words  have 
not  been  heard  by  Fouche  or  one  of  his 
agents ;  you  would  not  come  off  so  easily 
Let  this  be  a  warning  to  you  for  the  future. 
Here  is  your  money,  and  give  this  (20,000 
francs)  to  your  children,  and  say  to  them 
that  if  the  mother  is  not  my  friend,  I  wish  at 
least  the  children  should  be!"  It  was  by 
such  means  that  he  made  himself  popular. 
Compare  him  now  with  Louis  Philip  and  his 
popularity. 


lie  amusement  will  be  furnished  to  the  com- 
munity. Public  amusements,  bringing  mul- 
titudes together  to  kindle  with  one  emotion, 
to  share  the  same  innocent  joy,  have  a  human- 
izing influence ;  and  among  these  bonds  of 
society,  perhaps  no  one  produces  so  much  un- 
mixed good  as  music.  What  a  fulness  of 
enjoyment  has  our  Creator  placed  within  our 
reach,  by  surrounding  us  with  an  atmosphere 
which  may  be  shaped  into  sweet  sounds. 
And  yet  this  good  is  almost  lost  upon  us, 
through  want  of  culture  of  the  organ  by 
which  this  provision  is  to  be  enjoyed. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC. 

On  many  occasions,  wTe  have  urged  the 
culture  of  music,  as  constituting  a  means  of 
much  social  happiness.  It  is  now  proposed 
that  this  shall  be  made  a  regular  branch  in 
our  schools,  and  every  friend  of  the  people 
must  wish  success  to  the  experiment. 

In  urging  this  consideration,  Dr.  Charming 
beautifully  remarks: 

I  am  not  now  called  to  speak  of  all  the 
good  influences  of  music,  particularly  of  the 
strength  which  it  may  and  ought  to  give  to 
the  religious  sentiment,  and  to  all  pure  and 
generous  emotions.  Regarded  merely  as  a 
refined  pleasure,  it  has  a  favorable  bearing 
on  public  morals.  Let  taste  and  skill  in  this 
beautiful  art  be  spread  among  us,  and  every 
family  will  have  a  new  resource ;  home  will 
gain  a  new  attraction;  social  intercourse 
will  be  more  cheerful ;  and  an  innocent  pub- 


BROKEN  TIES. 

BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  broken  ties  of  happier  days ; 

How  often  do  they  seem 
To  come  before  our  mental  gaze, 

Like  a  remembered  dream. 
Around  us  each  dissevered  chain 

In  sparkling  ruin  lies ; 
And  earthly  hand  can  ne'er  again 

Unite  those  broken  ties. 

The  parents  of  our  youthful  home, 

The  kindred  that  we  loved, 
Far  from  our  arms  perchance  may  roam, 

To  desert  seas  removed. 
Or  we  have  watched  their  parting  breath, 

And  closed  their  weary  eyes; 
And  sighed  to  think,  how  sadly  death 

Can  sever  human  ties. 

The  friends,  the  loved  ones  of  our  youth, 

They  too  are  gone,  or  changed ; 
Or,  worse  than  all,  their  love  and  truth 

Are  darkened  or  estranged. 
They  meet  us  in  the  glittering  throng, 

With  cold  averted  eyes, 
And  wonder  that  we  weep  their  wrong, 

And  mourn  our  broken  ties. 

Oh !  who  in  such  a  world  as  this, 

Could  bear  their  lot  of  pain  1 
Did  not  one  radiant  hope  of  bliss 

Unclouded  yet  remain. 
That  hope  the  sovereign  Lord  has  given, 

Who  reigns  above  the  skies ; 
Hope  that  unites  our  souls  to  heaven, 

By  faith's  enduring  ties. 

Each  care,  each  ill  of  mortal  birth, 

Is  sent  in  pitying  love 
To  lift  the  lingering  heart  from  earth, 

And  speed  it's  flight  above. 
And  every  pang  that  wrings  the  breast, 

And  every  joy  that  dies, 
Tells  us  to  seek  a  purer  rest, 

And  trust  to  holier  ties. 
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THE  MOTHER. 

BY  J.  G.  CARTER. 

In  no  relation  does  woman  exercise  so 
deep  an  influence,  both  immediately  and  pros- 
pectively. Upon  her  devolves  the  care  of 
the  first  stages  of  that  course  of  dicipline, 
which  is  to  form,  of  a  being1  perhaps  the  most 
frail  and  helpless  in  the  world,  the  fearless 
ruler  of  animated  creation,  and  the  devout 
adorer  of  its  great  Creator.  Her  smiles  call 
into  exercise  the  first  affections  that  spring 
up  in  our  heart.  She  cherishes  and  expands 
the  earliest  germs  of  our  intellects.  She 
breathes  over  us  her  deepest  devotions.  She 
lifts  our  little  hands,  and  teaches  our  little 
tongues  to  lisp  in  prayer.  She  watches  over 
us,  like  a  guardian  angel,  and  protects  us 
through  all  our  helpless  years,  when  we 
know  not  of  her  cares  and  her  anxieties  on 
our  account.  She  follows  us  into  the  world 
of  men,  and  lives  in  us,  and  blesses  us,  when 
she  lives  not  otherwise  upon  the  earth.  What 
constitutes  the  centre  of  every  home  1  Whi- 
ther do  our  thoughts  turn,  when  our  feet  are 
weary  with  wandering,  and  our  hearts  sick 
with  disappointment  ]  And  if  there  be  a  tri- 
bunal, where  the  sins  and  the  follies  of  a  fro- 
ward  child  may  hope  for  pardon  and  forgive- 
ness this  side  of  heaven,  that  tribunal  is  the 
heart  of  a  fond  and  devoted  mother. 


Written  for  the  Ladies'  Garland. 

DISINTERESTED    AFFECTION 

Yes,  she  did  love  him — for  she  knew 

His  heart  was  all  her  own; 
She  knew  he  lov'd  her  for  herself, 

And  for  herself  alone. 

He  brought  the  meed  of  intellect, 
From  learning's  golden  clime ; 

He  poured  its  priceless  riches 
Upon  her  altar's  shrine. 

He  brought  no  sordid  passion  vile, 

To  mar  that  altar's  stone ; 
No  off'ring  from  its  incense  vase, 

Save  mind — the  mind  alone. 

And  he  gave  her  his  heart's  first  love, 

In  its  pure  and  holy  birth ; 
He  brought  her  all  that  man  might  prize, 

Or  woman  boast  on  earth. 

And  she  did  love  him,  for  she  knew 

The  value  of  that  heart, 
Whose  love  in  life  would  know  no  change, 

Nor  even  death  could  part 

Isidore. 


A  good  conscience,  and  a  contented  mind, 
will  make  a  person  happy  in  all  conditions. 


EDUCATION. 

The  following  remarks  upon  education  by 
that  excellent  writer,  Dr.  Channing,  are 
worthy  of  being  read  and  remembered  by  all 
who  have  any  concern  with  the  education  of 
youth : 

"  To  educate  a  man  is  to  unfold  his  facul  - 
ties ;  to  give  him  the  free  and  full  use  of  his 
powers.  It  is  the  first  to  train  the  intellect, 
to  give  him  a  love  of  truth,  and  to  instruct 
him  in  the  process  by  which  it  may  be  re- 
quired. It  is  to  train  him  to  soundness  of 
judgment,  to  teach  him  to  weigh  evidence, 
and  to  guard  him  against  the  common  sources 
of  error.  It  is  to  give  knowledge  in  the  study 
of  the  outward  world,  to  initiate  him  into  the 
physical  sciences,  so  that  he  will  understand 
the  principles  of  his  trade  or  business,  and 
will  be  able  to  comprehend  the  phenomena 
which  are  continually  passing  before  his  eyes. 
It  is  to  make  him  acquainted  with  his  own 
nature,  to  give  him  that  most  important 
means  of  improvement,  self-comprehension. 


KNOWLEDGE. 

The  pearl  lies  deep  in  ocean ; 

And  from  its  sunless  caves, 
The  diver,  to  redeem  it, 

Toils  'mid  the  wasting  waves : 
And  low  in  earth's  dark  bosom 

The  diamond  hides  its  beam, 
Till  thrown  up  by  the  miner, 

Breaks  forth  in  matchless  gleam ! 

So  with  the  mind's  pure  treasures 

Obscure  and  crude  they  dwell, 
Wrapt  in  oblivious  silence, 

In  the  'soul's  haunted  cell;' 
And  only  search  and  vigil 

Reveal  their  lustrous  ray; 
Then  turn  not  back,  though  travail 

And  toil  be  in  your  way ; 

And  though  it  be  not  ours 

To  delve  for  glittering  ore, 
In  the  deep  mines  of  learning — 

Not  ours  the  varied  lore 
Of  science — still  is  knowledge 

A  vast  and  blooming  field, 
And  all  who  will  may  gather 

The  riches  there  revealed ! 

There  flourishes  the  laurel — 

There  fadeless  flowers  unfold ; 
Thence  foams  the  magic  river 

That  turns  its  sands  to  gold ! 
Ho !  then,  no  longer  dally 

Your  youth  away  in  mirth;' 
But  round  our  standard  rally — 

Of  study  learn  the  worth. 
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WATERLOO. 


Waterloo  may,  with  much  propriety,  be 
termed  the  Vesuvius  of  the   moral  world, 
where  the  volcanic  fires  of  unholy  ambition 
burst  forth  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  eight- 
een hundred  and  fourteen,  in  the  most  de- 
structive eruption.     Contemplate   for  a  few 
moments,  this  awfully  sublime  event.     Here 
was  posted  a  veteran  army  of    ninety-five 
thousand  or  more  brave  men.     The  nobility 
— the  chivalry — the  pride — the  valor  of  Eng- 
land was  there,  marshalled  in  the  order  of 
battle,  under  the  command  of  her  most  ex- 
perienced and  renowned  general.    All  seemed 
invincible  in  courage,  and   invulnerable  in 
strength.     But  there  was  one  who  dared  to 
attack  this  impregnable  phalanx.     He   ap- 
proaches— he  is  the  incarnation  of  ambition 
and  of  prowess — he  is  the  prince  of  warriors. 
See  his  intrepid  hosts  are  thickening  on  the 
ensanguined  field— his  mighty  legions  con- 
centrated there.     The  combatants  are  about 
equal  in  number,  so  that  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  have  here  assembled 
to  murder  and  be  murdered.     Awful  sight ! 
Horrid  thought!     In   the   distance   a  third 
appearance  meets  the  eye.      On  close   ex- 
amination, we  find  that  these  are  no  incon- 
siderable parts  of  this  melancholy  assemblage, 
but  an  important  member  of  each  contending 
army  is  there,  which  members  are  looked  to 
by  their  respective  commanders  in  chief,  as 
the  mariner  looks  to  his  life-boat  when  his 
vessel   is   endangered.     Bltjcher   was  de- 
pended on  by  Wellington,  for  essential  ser- 
vice in  the   great  impending  conflict,  and 
Bonaparte  relied  on  Grouchey  to  prevent 
him    from  rendering  that  looked   for    aid. 
The   dreadful   preparations    are   completed. 
Solemn  are  the  few  intervening  moments  of 
suspense.     The  political  destinies  of  Europe 
are  to  be  decided  by  the  issue  of  the  contest. 
Thousands  of  brave  men  are  surveying  their 
own  gorey  beds,  and  thousands  with  all  the 
tenderness    and    anxiety   of  husbands    and 
fathers,  are  thinking  for  the  last  time  of  wives 
and  children,  in  a  few  hours  to  be  widows 
and  orphans '.     Hark !  the  thunder  of  war  is 
heard.     The  voice  of  Napoleon  has  again 
roused  into  terrific  action,  all  the   mighty 
elements  of  war — fierce  and  bloody  is  the 
conflict — a  hundred  thousand  instruments  of 
death  are  scientifically  and  skilfully  wielded 
in  the  work  of  destruction.     The  cannon — 
the  rifle — the  bayonet — the  sword — all  are 
spreading    carnage     over    the    fatal    field. 
Dreadful  is  the  havoc  of  human  life.     Thou- 
sands are  falling,  mangled,  bleeding,  groan- 
ing, dying,  on  the  theatre  of  battle.     "  The 
combat  deepens."     The  old  guard,  the  last 
hope  of  the  hitherto  conquering  chieftain,  are 


ordered  to  make  the  desperate  effort.     In  the 
attempt  to  deploy  for  this  purpose,  the  most 
of  them  are  cut  down — confusion  ensues. — 
The  conqueror  orders  his  victorious  lines  to 
advance — the  slaughter  is  terrible — the  vic- 
tory is  complete — the  rout  becomes  general — 
whilst  the  Prussian  army  which  had  arrived 
in  time,  by  their  influence  to  give  preponder- 
ance to  the  scale  of  victory — but  were  com- 
paratively fresh — were  ordered  to  pursue  the 
iliscomfitted  and  retreating  foe,  and  carry  out 
<t'o  its  utmost  extent  of  capacity,  the  work  of 
butchery  and  destruction,  until  nature,  as  if 
ashamed  and  sickened  at  the  horrors  of  the 
scene,  threw  over  the  whole  the  mantle  of 
midnight.     But  the  spectacle  of  the  morning 
who  shall  describe.     What  words  shall  tell 
of  the  dead — the  dying.     The  wounded  still 
lying  in  their  blood — their  wounds  undressed 
and  without  a  friendly  hand  to  moisten  their 
parched  lips  with  water,  or  a  friendly  ear  to 
listen  to  their  agonising  groans.     Oh  !  who 
can  look  at  one  view,  upon  thousands  slain — 
upon   thousands    dying    and   mangled — and 
bleeding  thousands — and  not  feel  all  that  is 
human  within  him  stir   with  horror.     The 
political   consequences  of  this  battle  were 
immense  and  important;  but  the  moral  con- 
sequences were  far  more  tremendous.     Thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands  of  immortal  souls 
hurried  to  the  bar  of  God  and  the  retributions 
of  eternity.     The  light  of  the  judgment  must 
reveal  the  rest;  but  permit  me  to  ask,  can  wo- 
man do  nothing  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  scenes  of  desolation  and  of  horror  1   Yes ! 
Let  her  only  speak — let  hut  her  accents  be 
heard,   mildly,   but  firmly,  reprobating  the 
principles  and  the  practice  of  war,  and  her 
voice  shall  be  like  that  of  her  blessed  Saviour 
when  rebuking  the  winds  and  the  waves,  it 
shall  hush  the  terrible  elements  of  war  into 
an  eternal  calm.  E.  J. 

September  22,  1837. 

[The  preceding  engraving  is  a  highly  in- 
teresting view  of  the  scene  where  so  many 
victims  fell  in  the  murderous  conflict,  which 
has  given  the  place  a  sad  celebrity.  The 
sombre  effect  in  the  sky  is  in  true  keeping 
with  the  lugubrious  memory  of  this  field  of 
slaughter,  and  finely  relieves  the  conspicuous 
monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead.  In  the 
middle  distance,  stands  prominent  the  great 
tumulus,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  lion, 
erected  as  a  trophy  of  victory.  The  fore- 
ground is  beautifully  painted,  with  an  affect 
after  the  manner  of  Cuyp.  In  the  memora- 
ble battle  fought  on  these  plains,  the  15th 
June,  1814,  the  British  forces  amounted  to 
ninety-five  thousand  men;  while,  on  the 
French  side,  there  were  numbered  about 
eighty  thousand.  The  slaughter,  from  the 
confined  nature  of  the  ground,  was  so  im- 
mense that  the  dead  could  not  be  numbered . 
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and  the  spectacle  of  horror  which  the  field 
exhibited,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  visited  it  immediately  after  the  victory. 
The  road  between  Waterloo  and  Brussels, 
which  passes  through  the  forest  of  Soigne,  a 
distance  of  nine  miles,  was  so  choked  up 
with  scattered  baggage,  broken  wagons  and 
dead  horses,  and  at  the  same  time,  almost 
impassable  from  the  heavy  rains,  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  wounded  could 
be  brought  away.] 


APd    OW'R  TRUE  TALE. 

It  was  a  dark  and  cheerless  night  in  No- 
vember, and  the  wind  in  irregular  gusts 
howled  with  a  shrill  and  melancholy  tone 
around  the  casement  of  the  room  in  which 
the  sufferer  lay.  He  had  been  that  morning 
visited  by  the  physician  from  H — ,  who  had 
declared  that  science  had  done  her  utmost  in 
his  behalf,  and  nothing  but  a  miracle  could 
rescue  him  from  the  grave  to  which  he  was 
fast  hastening.  The  slender  means  of  the 
unhappy  family  had  been  again  taxed  to  pay 
the  last  fee,  and  they  were  now  assembled  in 
deep,  but  tearless  despair,  around  the  bed  of 
the  dying  man  in  hourly  expectation  of  the 
last  sharp  pang  which  should  set  the  weary 
spirit  free.  The  mother,  in  the  unnatural 
calmness  of  a  "grief  too  deep  for  tears," 
hung  over  the  wasted  form  of  him  who  had 
been  the  solace  of  her  age,  and  the  pride  of 
her  widowed  heart,  and  ever  and  anon  wiped 
from  his  cold  forehead  the  death  damps  which 
were  fast  gathering  there,  and  gazed  with  a 
look  of  unutterable  agony  into  the  dilated 
eye  which  wandered  with  a  troubled  and  un- 
earthly expression  around  the  room,  as  if  the 
shadowy  forms  of  the  world  to  which  he  was 
passing,  were  already  visible  to  his  spiritu- 
alized sight.  His  sister,  more  lovely  in  the 
abandonment  of  her  grief  than  even  in  the 
most  brilliant  flashings  of  the  unusually  gay 
and  gladsome  spirit,  knelt  by  his  side  holding 
in  her  own  small  and  delicate  fingers,  one  of 
the  yellow  and  wasted  hands  which  hung 
listlessly  over  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  whis- 
pering from  time  to  time  gentle  words  of 
nope  and  encouragement,  even  while  her  heart 
belied  this  mockery  of  its  wretchedness. 
There  was  another  person  in  that  room  of 
mourning  and  sickness,  who  though  not  a  re- 
lative of  the  afflicted  family,  gazed  on  the 
group  before  him  with  evident  and  intense 
interest,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  which 
he  sought  not  to  conceal,  as  he  marked  the 
agonized  face  of  the  mother,  and  heard  the 
suppressed  choking  sobs  of  the  kneeling  girl. 
William  Marshall,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
the  stranger,  had  been  the  playmate  of  Mary 
Walters  from  their  earliest  childhood,  and  the 
boyish  affection  which  he  felt  for  his  "little 


wife,"  as  he  called  her,  had  but  merged  in  the 
pure  and  unchangeable  love  of  the  man.  The 
parents  of  both  were  poor,  and  Marshall  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  village  and  seek  a 
livelihood  in  one  of  the  large  and  flourishing 
cities  of  the  Union.  His  talents,  his  industry, 
and  uncompromising  integrity,  secured  him 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom 
he  dealt,  and  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  saw 
him  in  possession  of  a  flourishing  business, 
and  in  a  situation  to  fulfil  the  long  and  fondly 
cherished  wish  of  his  heart — his  union  with 
Mary  Walters.  During  his  absence,  the 
father  of  his  destined  bride  had  died,  in  em- 
barrassed circumstances  leaving  no  provi- 
sions for  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were 
consequently  thrown  for  support  upon  the  un- 
aided exertions  of  young  Walters,  who  con- 
tinued his  father's  business ;  and  the  family 
thus  struggled  on,  compelled  to  exercise  the 
strictest  economy,  until  disease  came  to  add 
its  horrors  to  the  distress  of  this  already 
afflicted  household.  The  arch  destroyer, 
Consumption,  the  most  deadly,  because  the 
most  deceptive  of  the  ills  which  oppress  man- 
kind, had  marked  Charles  Walters  as  his 
prey,  and  in  despite  of  the  efforts  of  Dr. — 
of  H.,  fixed  its  seat  firmly  in  the  secret 
sources  of  life,  and  was  hurrying  its  victim 
with  frightful  rapidity  to  a  premature  grave. 
It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  absolute  want 
had  began  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  sick- 
ness, that  William  Marshall  returned  to  his 
native  village  to  claim  the  hand  of  his  long 
affianced  bride,  and  it  was  on  hurrying  with 
a  lover's  impatience  to  the  home  of  his  mis- 
tress, that  he  became  an  involuntary,  but 
deeply  agitated  spectator  of  the  scene  we 
have  attempted  feebly  to  describe. 

Mary  Walters  from  the  moment  of  his  en- 
trance was  aware  of  his  presence,  but  no  mo- 
tion or  exclamation  of  surprise  or  joy,  although 
his  coming  beamed  like  a  bright  vision  on 
the  soul-felt  darkness  of  her  hopelessness, 
betrayed  her  knowledge  of  his  presence.  After 
a  few  minutes,  the  sufferer  having  manifested  a 
disposition  to  doze,  she  gently  released  her 
hand,  and  making  a  mute  signal  to  William 
Marshall,  glided  towards  the  door,  which  she 
closed  behind  her.  "  O  William,"  said  she, 
in  a  broken  and  slightly  reproachful  tone, 
"  how  long  you  have  been  away !  how  ear- 
nestly have  I  longed  for  your  coming,  and 
now  you  find  us  in  want  and  sorrow,  watching 
the  dying  bed  of  our  only  friend  and  pro- 
tector." "  Not  your  only  friend,  not  your  only 
protector,"  interrupted  the  young  man  vehe- 
mently; "  do  but  authorize  me,  do  but  bestow 
upon  me  the  only  bliss  I  covet  upon  earth, 
and  I  will  be  a  son  to  your  aged  mother,  and 
to  you  the  truest  and  most  devoted  hus- 
band that  ever  was  joined  before  God's  altar 
to  the  woman  of  his  choice."    Mary  regarded 
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him  for  a  moment  with  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  disappointment,  mingled  with  a 
slight  shade  of  reproach.  "  And  dare  you  to 
talk  to  me  of  love,  of  our  own  single,  selfish 
happiness,  when  my  brother,  who  has  worn 
away  his  health  in  his  endeavors  to  preserve 
us  from  want,  is  lying  in  that  room,  upon  a 
bed  of  sickness,  from  which  he  will  never  rise 
again.  William,  I  have  been  deceived  in 
you."  The  young  man  did  not  immediately 
reply.  He  mused  a  moment,  and  then  taking 
her  hand,  he  said,  "  If  that  obstacle  were  re- 
moved— if  your  beloved  brother  were  raised 
from  the  couch  of  disease  and  restored  to 
health  and  to  his  family — would  you  then  be 
mine  without  allowing  affected  coyness  or 
useless  form  to  delay  my  happiness  V  "  Can 
you  doubt  it !  bat  how  vain  is  this — there  is 
no  hope — "  but  her  lover  was  already  gone  ; 
he  had  hurried  from  the  house  the  moment 
the  promise  which  he  coveted  had  been  ut- 
tered, and  was  already  on  his  way  to  H ,  the 

nearest  town,  despite  "  the  pelting  of  the  piti- 
less storm,"  which  now  raged  with  redoubled 
fury.  Though  the  thunder  pealed  and  the 
lightning  flashed,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents 
in  his  path,  he  heeded  them  not — he  held  a 
charm  within  his  bosom  which  rendered 
him  insensible  to  the  fury  of  the  warring  ele- 
ments— the  last  words  Mary  Walters  had  ut- 
tered ere  he  hurried  from  her  presence. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  William 
Marshall  was  again  by  the  bedside  of  the 
sufferer,  but  his  looks  were  elated  and  cheer- 
nil,  and  both  Mary  and  her  mother,  who  wel- 
comed him  warmly,  were  surprised  at  such  a 
display  of  cheerfulness  while  he  stood  by  the 
death  bed  of  the  brother  of  his  betrothed.  "  I 
come,"  said  he  at  length,  "  the  bearer  of  glad 
tidings — with  healing  in  my  hand — your  son, 
your  brother,  shall  yet  live  to  witness  and 
contribute  to  our  happiness,  and  the  horrors  of 
to-day  shall  be  but  remembered  as  a  frightful 
dream."  So  saying,  he  placed  in  Mary's 
trembling  hand — trembling  with  the  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear — two  packages,  and 
then  stepping  to  the  pillow  of  the  patient,  he 
gazed  long  and  intently  on  the  pallid  and 
death  dewed  face  which  yet  retained  traces 
of  its  former  beauty,  and  giving  directions 
in  a  hurried  whisper  for  the  administration  of 
the  medicine  he  had  brought  the  moment  the 
sufferer  should  awake,  he  hastened  away  to 
escape  the  torrent  of  thanks  that  was  burst- 
ing from  the  overflowing  hearts  of  the  mother 
and  daughter.  From  that  hour  Charles  Wal- 
ters began  to  revive.  One  month  from 
the  melancholy  scene  with  which  our  story 
opens,  Charles  Walters,  restored  to  health 
and  happiness,  radiant  with  joy  and  glowing 
with  gratitude  to  his  preserver,  was  present 
at  the  wedding  of  his  sister  Mary  with  Wil- 
liam Marshall.  M. 


HOME. 

If  ever  peace  with  gentle  wing, 

Visits  our  cold  and  cloudy  clime, 
Or  stoops,  her  radiant  lines  to  fling 

Upon  the  stormy  shores  of  Time. 
Surely  her  light  and  gentle  feet, 

A  timid  dove,  delight  to  roam 
Where  hearts  with  hearts  in  union  meet 

Among  the  quiet  scenes  of  home. 

If  ever  Joy,  in  robes  of  light, 

To  bless  the  bowed  and  weary  one, 
Comes  downward  through  the  long,  long  night 

Of  sorrow,  from  her  sun-lit  throne 
Where  can  a  resting  place  be  found, 

Her  pure  and  stainless  spirit  come, 
But  in  the  sympathies  around, 

And  to  the  blessed  holds  of  home  1 

If  ever  Love,  the  first,  the  best, 

The  sweetest  dream  to  mortals  given, 
One  little  spot  of  Earth  has  dress'd 

With  dews,  and  rays,  and  flowers  of  heaven  j 
It  is  that  spot  of  verdant  green, 

Where  Virtue  and  her  handmaids  come, 
To  deck  with  simple  charms  the  scene, 

And  bless  the  holy  haunts  of  home. 

If  ever  Hope,  that  to  the  heart 

Is  as  the  sunshine  to  the  flower, 
Comes  to  the  spirit  to  impart 

Her  sweetest  and  her  freshest  power — 
'Tis  when  pale  Sorrow  waves  her  shroud, 

The  darkest  in  Life's  vaulted  dome, 
And  sweetly  beams  upon  the  cloud, 

Her  rainbow  promise  pointing  home. 


THE  HOURS—THEIR  ORDER,  &c. 

BY  F.  K.  ZOLLICOFFER,  COLUMBIA,  TEN. 

How  systematically  beautiful  is  the  order 
of  the  hours  !  With  what  harmony  they 
move  on  in  the  bright  tenor  of  their  way ; 
and  what  a  moral  do  they  teach  to  the  re- 
flecting and  meditative  mind !  They  are  the 
vignette  and  the  emblem  of  life,  fairly  point- 
ing out  to  the  intelligent  eye,  those  purer 
models  of  earthly  excellence,  which  are  too 
beautiful  to  last.  Like  the  transient  bubbles 
of  a  boundless  ocean,  which  for  a  moment  re- 
flects on  its  surface  the  fair  imagery  of 
heaven,  they  burst  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
mimic  beauty,  and  depart,  forgotten,  and  for- 
ever returnless.  With  all  their  terrible  re- 
sponsibility, with  all  their  weight  of  human 
woe — with  all  the  anxieties,  impulses,  con- 
quests and  overthrows  of  desultory  life — with 
the  hope,  the  phrenzy,  the  ambition  and  de- 
spair, that  move  and  agitate  a  boundless 
creation,  they  depart  from  us  and  are  gone 
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forever — they  move  off  into  the  oblivious 
ocean  of  the  past,  and  not  a  wreck  nor  a 
shadow  remains,  of  that  influence,  which  for 
a  period  filled  heaven,  and  held  the  destiny 
of  the  Universe ! 

They  are  the  book  of  nature,  in  whose  har- 
monious folding's,  and  enamelled  pages  we 
read   of   the  existence  of   an    Omnipotent 
Author !     Who  has  not  felt  the  divinity  of- 
the  hours,  warm  and  fresh  upon  his  soul,  when 
life  was  young  and  innocence  abroad  in  his 
spirit  ?     Who  has  not  been  made  glad  with 
their    enlivening    influence    when    fortune 
frowned   and   adversity   with  her    scorpion 
sting  plied  the  sore  and  desponding  soul? 
Who  has  not,  in  prosperity,  gazed  on  the 
morning  hour,  and  admired  the  hand  that 
modelled  it  1     There  is  not  a  monument  of 
nature  in  which  the  beauty  of  creation  is 
more  apparent,  or  the  existence  of  an  over 
ruling  Divinity  made  more  manifest,  than  in 
the  wonderful  order  and  perpetual  harmony 
of  the  hours.     Their  regular  departure  and 
return — their  voiceless  modulations  through 
the  varied  egress  of  the  day — imperceptibly 
changes   from  the  sombre  to  the  beautiful, 
from  the  shadow  of  darkness  to  the  unmoiled 
effulgence  of  light — and  their  happy  and  in- 
tuitive influences  over  the  impulse  of  the 
heart,  point   clearly   to  the  origin  of  that 
matchless  design,  that  beautiful  system  which 
lias  no  parallel.     With  the  limpid  freshness 
of  the  rising  morn,  they  blend  the  rich  ray  of 
meridian  splendor,  and  in  the  lap  of  sable 
night,  repose  they  the  lovely  twi-light.     The 
colors  of  the  rainbow  are  not  more  varied, 
more  fleeting,  or  more  beautiful  than  they ; 
and  yet  they  are  the  counterpart  of  human 
feeling.   How  peculiarly  adapted  to  diversity 
of  the  mind,  and  how  happily  apportioned  to 
the  different  pursuits  and  diversions  of  man. 
As  varied  as  the  tinselling  of  a   summer 
cloud,  as  variegated   as  the  leaves  of  an 
autumnal  forest,  are  the  hues  of  human  im- 
pulse and  of  human  feeling; — but  there  is 
not  a  mould  of  moral  mind,  from  an  Addison 
to  a  Voltaire,  from  a  Byron  to  a  Guy,  which 
has  not  found  its  kindred  hour.     There  is  an 
hour  of  fellowship  for  the  high  born  soul — 
and  for  the  most  grovelling  spirit  that  prowls 
the  earth,  there  is  a  period  of  hallucination. 
The  most  buoyant  disposition — and  yet  the 
most  melancholy,  are  equally  companioned ; 
and  we  aie  forced  to  exclaim,  as  we  reflect 
on  the    peculiar    and   wonderful    harmony 
which  characterizes  their  respective  tenden- 
cies, that  there  is  a  Divinity  above,  which 
shapes  the  soul,  and  moulds  its  elysium  to  the 
halcyon  hour ! 


He  that  subdues  his  passions,  conquers  his 
greatest  enemies. 


GOOD   NIGHT. 

The  clock  strikes  ten  !   Its  warning  sound 

Reproves  my  long  delay ; 
Yet  who  from  scenes  where  bliss  is  found 

Would  wish  to  haste  away  1 
And  who  would  stop  to  count  the  hours 
Where  every  path  is  strewed  with  flowers 
And  beauteous  prospects  charm  the  sight ! 
Forgive  my  fault!   Goodnight!  Goodnight! 

And  oh !  if  other  words  than  these 

A  warmer  wish  convey, 
My  heart  the  welcome  phrase  would  seize, 

Its  feelings  to  portray; 
Whatever  comfort  Nature  knows, 
Whatever  blessing  Heaven  bestows, 
May  these  thy  peaceful  heart  invite 
To  constant  joy.     Good  night !  Good  night ! 

Sweet  and  refreshing  be  thy  sleep, 

And  all  thy  visions  blest ! 
Angels  their  watchful  guard  shall  keep, 

Nor  evils  dare  molest. 
And  in  the  silent  midnight  hour, 
When  fancy  with  her  magic  power 
Paints  distant  forms  in  colors  bright, 
Remember  me.     Good  night !  Good  night ! 


AUTUMN. 

Thou  art  with  us.  Already  we  feel  the 
prickles  in  the  morning  air;  and  the  stars 
shine  with  a  peculiar  lustre.  Shortly,  we 
shall  see  the  rich  tints  which  thou  flingest  on 
the  woodlands,  and  then  thy  russet  livery. 
And  if  thou  art  now  bright,  and  gay,  and 
beautiful,  thou  art  not  less  lovely,  when  thy 
hazy  atmospheres  spread  a  voluptuous  soft- 
ness over  nature — when  the  sun  himself  is 
shorn  of  his  beams,  and  like  a  pale  planet, 
wanders  through  the  sky. 

Autumn!  with  all  its  fields  of  ripening 
corn,  and  its  trees  laden  with  fruit,  and  its 
vines  with  the  clustering  grapes 

"  Reeling  to  earth,  purple  and  gushing,' ' 

and  clear  sparkling  streams,  and  salmon-fish- 
ing, and  field  sports,  is  here. 

Out  in  the  Autumn  woods !  the  broad  leaf 
of  the  Sycamore  hath  fallen  upon  the  stream- 
let and  hath  passed  on  with  its  tumbling 
water,  or  disports  them  where  it  has  rested 
against  some  obstruction.  The  Buckeys  is 
bare.  The  maple  is  golden  leaved,  save 
where  is  spread  on  a  field  of  orange,  the 
hectic  flush  which  marks  approaching  decay, 
or  where  the  sap  is  yet  faintly  coursing,  and 
a  delicate  green  remains.  The  Oak  is  of  a 
deep  crimson,  and  the  Gum  even  of  a  bloodier 
hue.  Far  off,  on  the  tall  cliff,  is  the  spiral 
pine  and  cedar,  in  their  eternal  green. 

Out  in  the   Autumn  woods!    when  the 
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leaves  are  falling  like  the  flakes  in  a  snow 
storm.  It  is  a  time  for  reflection — it  is  a 
time  for  lofty  contemplation.  The  soul  is 
mil,  if  it  have  the  capacity  to  feel,  and  it 
gushes  forth,  though  the  tongue  speaks  not. 
And  yet  it  is  irresistible  to  roam  through  the 
Autumn  woods,  and  listen  to  the  thousand 
whispering  tongues  which  fill  the  air.  The 
fulness  of  feeling  must  be  the  merry  shout 
and  loud  halloo. 

We  welcome  thee,  Autumn.  Thou  art  the 
dearest  to  us  of  the  seasons — save  the  flower 
month.  We  hail  thy  coming  snow,  not  as 
has  been  our  wont.  Since  thou  wast  last 
here,  we  have  lost  friends ;  and  in  thy  wail- 
ing winds,  and  out  beneath  thy  sky,  and  roam- 
ing through  thy  varied  gorgeous-liveried 
woods,  our  thoughts  shall  be  turned  to  their 
memories. 


For  the  Ladies'  Garland. 

A    MOTHER'S    PRAYER. 
A  mother  sat  beside  the  couch, 

Where  lay  an  infant  boy  ; 
See  the  calm  sleep  to  childhood  given, 

E'er  worldly  cares  annoy. 

The  babe  was  beautiful ;  she  gazed 

With  all  a  mother's  pride, 
And  deemed  the  loveliest  on  earth, 

Was  slumbering  by  her  side. 

That  feeling  passed — and  love  and  fear 
Were  mingled  in  her  breast ; 

She  thought  of  future  hours,  when  care 
Or  pain  might  banish  rest. 

And  thought  that  he,  that  even  he, 

So  beautiful  and  pure ; 
Forsaking  virtue's  path,  might  stray 

Where  specious  crimes  allure. 

How  calm  and  innocent  his  breast — 
Could  guilt  e'er  enter  there? 

Would  his  ever  be  a  felon's  death? 
She  breathed  a  mental  prayer : — 

That  rather  now,  though  e'en  so  dear, 

That  now,  while  undefiled, 
Pure  as  when  heaven  bestowed  the  gift, 

It  would  recall  her  child. 

A  prophet  entered — one  who  came, 
Lead  by  the  unerring  Word, 

And  answered  to  the  secret  thought, — 
Woman,  thy  prayer  is  heard. 

And  it  was  heard — a  few  more  days 
To  that  loved  child  were  given, 

And  then  secure  from  future  ills, 
His  spirit  was  in  heaven. 

Ella. 

White  Marsh,  10th  mo.  0, 183G. 


The  following  does  justice  to  the  feeling 
of  moral  propriety,  which,  we  trust,  will  ever 
reign  predominant  in  the  mind  and  conduct 
of  every  American  woman : 

"  Why  did  you  not  take  the  arm  of  my  bro- 
ther last  night?"  said  a  young  lady  to  her 
friend,  a  very  intelligent  girl,  about  nineteen, 
in  a  large  town  near  Lake  Ontario.  She 
replied,  "  because  I  knew  him  to  be  a  licen- 
tious man."  "  Nonsense,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  sister ;  "  if  you  refuse  the  attentions  of  all 
licentious  men,  you  will  have  none,  I  can 
assure  you."  "Very  well,"  said  she,  "then 
I  can  dispense  with  them  altogether,  for  my 
resolution  is  unalterably  fixed." 


An  Athenian,  who  was  hesitating  whether 
to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  man  of 
worth  with  a  small  fortune,  or  to  a  rich  man 
who  had  no  other  recommendation,  went  to 
consult  Themistocles  on  the  subject.  "I 
would  bestow  my  daughter,"  said  Themis- 
tocles, "  upon  a  man  without  money,  rather 
than  upon  money  without  a  man." 


The  uncultivated  nature  of  man  delights 
in  show  and  glittering.  The  wild  man  of 
the  woods  bedizens  himself  with  all  the 
gaudy  and  worthless  trinkets  he  can  load 
upon  his  person,  and  it  is  only  the  mind  ex- 
panded and  refined,  that  becomes  ashamed 
of  tawdriness,  divests  its  casket  of  its  tinsel 
ornaments,  and  labors  to  make  the  intrinsic 
jewel — its  immortal  self — to  be  the  primary 
and  most  conspicuous  attraction. 


Woman's  Temper. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant female  qualities,  is  sweetness  of  tem- 
per. Heaven  did  not  give  to  woman  insinua- 
tion and  persuasion,  in  order  to  be  surly ;  it 
did  not  give  them  a  sweet  voice,  in  order  to 
be  employed  in  scolding. 


She  who  makes  her  husband  and  her  chil- 
dren happy,  who  reclaims  the  one  from  vice, 
and  trains  up  the  other  to  virtue,  is  a  much 
greater  character  than  ladies  described  in 
romances,  whose  whole  occupation  is  to  mur- 
der mankind  with  shafts  from  the  quiver  of 
their  eyes. — Goldsmith. 

Plague  in  India. — Recent  accounts  from 
India,  received  in  London,  state  that  the 
plague  and  cholera  are  raging  fearfully  among 
the  native  population,  and  in  some  instances 
among  Europeans.  At  Benares,  500  have 
died  in  a  day  with  the  plague,  and  at  a  native 
fair,  held  there  in  January,  300  died  in  one 
day  from  the  cholera. 
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TUISCO. 


The  next  unto  the  idols  after  the  two  most 
apparent  planets,  was  the  idol  of  Tuisco,  the 
most  ancient  and  peculiar  god  of  all  the 
Germans :  here  described  in  his  garment  of  a 
skin,  according  to  the  most  ancient  manner 
of  the  Germans'  clothing. 

"  This  Tuisco  was  the  first  and  chiefest 
man  of  name  among  the  Germans,  after  whom 
they  do  call  themselves  SCu.Btsijen,  that  is 
Duytsh  people:  and  the  day  which  yet 
among  us  retaineth  the  name  of  Tuesday 
was  especially  dedicated  to  the  adoration  and 
service  of  this  idol." — Verstegan. 

The  Germans  regarded  this  Tuisco,  or 
Tuisto,  as  the  founder  of  their  nation.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  given  them  laws,  and  to 
have  gained  so  high  a  degree  of  honor  among 
that  rude  people,  that  after  death,  they 
placed  h»m  among  their  gods;  and,  as  one 


of  the  chief  ceremonies  of  his  worship,  sang 
songs  to  his  praise.  Who,  or  what  Tuisco 
was,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  the 
mysterious  and  important  tone  in  which 
Tacitus  mentions  his  pedigree,  is  rather 
whimsical:  "In  all  songs  and  ballads,  (the 
only  memorials  of  antiquity  amongst  the 
Germans,)  the  god  Tuisto,  who  was  bom  of 
the  earth,  and  Mannus  his  son,  are  cele- 
brated as  the  founders  of  their  race."  Thus 
the  word  Man  is  supposed  to  have  been 
changed  by  the  Roman  historian  into  Man- 
nus, just  as  Earth  was  into  Hertha.  Of 
these  we  like  the  Saxon  names  far  better 
than  the  Latin,  which  have  been  corrupted 
from  them ;  and  we  may  here  state,  once  for 
all,  that  we  think  the  good  old  Saxon  (now 
really  English)  words,  have  more  muscle 
than  most  other  words;  and  that  a  sentence 
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formed  chiefly  if  not  wholly  of  them,  has 
more  strength  and  meaning  than  it  would 
have  when  encumbered  by  terms  of  Greek 
and  Latin  growth. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  engrav- 
ing. It  was  agreeable  to  the  pride  of  a  bold 
and  ignorant  people,  who  were  making  their 
way  in  the  world,  to  fancy  the  earth  itself 
the  parent  of  their  founder.  Without  wait- 
ing to  show  the  folly  of  this  idea,  we  will 
proceed,  as  a  matter  of  curious  but  useful  in- 
quiry, to  consider  who  the  Anglo-Saxons,  on 
their  first  finding  a  footing  in  England,  really 
were. 

The  Saxons,  a  German  people,  had  extend- 
ed themselves  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine ; 
and  their  fierce  and  warlike  conduct  had 
long  alarmed  the  western  regions  of  Europe. 
When  the  Romans  quitted  Britain,  and,  leav- 
ing it  defenceless,  returned  to  their  own  land, 
in  consequence  of  hostile  attacks  at  home, 
the  Saxons  flocked  thither,  being  called  in  as 
friends  and  allies,  against  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
Thus,  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
after  the  Christian  era,  England  continued 
to  be  peopled  with  Saxons :  but  instead  of 
friends  they  soon  became  masters,  and  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  and  the  descendants  of 
the  Roman  settlers,  soon  disappeared;  and 
the  Saxon  tongue,  Saxon  laws,  Saxon  go- 
vernment, and  manners,  gradually  over- 
spread the  land.  This  people  brought  much 
that  was  good  with  them ;  and  it  has  truly 
been  said,  that  the  "British  Constitution 
came  out  of  the  woods  of  Germany."  But 
the  converted  Saxons  must  have  remembered 
the  idolatrous  practices  of  their  ancestors 
with  too  much  disgust,  to  record  them  for 
the  notice  of  after  ages. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  give  a  com- 
plete portrait  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  their 
religion  and  customs,  during  their  uncivil- 
ized state.  On  this  subject,  however,  curi- 
osity must  expect  to  be  disappointed,  as  we 
can  only  judge  by  those  slight  sketches  which 
are  scattered  here  and  there,  in  works  which 
time  has  spared. 

The  same  degree  of  uncertainty  exists  re- 
specting the  ancestors  of  this  extraordinary 
race ;  but  the  best  and  most  probable  opin- 
ion seems  to  be,  that  they  were  Scythian 
tribes,  who  came  out  of  Asia,  and  made  their 
appearance  in  Europe,  in  the  seventh  or 
eight  century  before  the  Christian  period, 
They  are  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Herod' 
otus.  Besides  their  situation  and  other  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  brought  together 
to  strengthen  this  theory,  the  Scythians  had 
certain  customs  exceedingly  like  those  that 
prevailed  among  the  Germans.  They  had 
seven  deities ;  one  of  a  warlike  character,  to 
whom  they  sacrificed  every  year,  horses,  and 
sheep,  and  some  of  their  prisoners.     Their 


bows  and  arrows  were  famous.  In  battle, 
they  drank  the  blood  of  the  first  enemy  they 
mastered.  They  scalped  their  foe,  and  of- 
fered his  head  to  their  king ;  and  they  made 
drinking  cups  of  the  skulls  of  their  greatest 
enemies  or  conquered  friends.  They  had 
diviners,  who  used  rods  of  willow  for  pro- 
phesying. Homer  praises  their  honesty,  and 
Strabo  mentions  their  indifference  about  mo- 
ney and  trade.  Thus  the  Scythians  and 
GetcB,  (a  nation  of  Scythians,  whence  some 
have  derived  the  word  Goths,)  may  be  ac- 
counted the  early  ancestors  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  fathers.  This  is  going  back  further, 
we  suspect,  than  Tuisco,  though  not  quite 
so  far  as  the  Earth,  for  the  parent  of  the 
Saxons. 


Written  for  the  Ladies'  Garland 

THE   THREE   LITTLE  GRAVES. 

I  sought  at  twilight's  pensive  hour, 

The  path  which  mourners  tread, 
Where  many  a  marble  fence  reveals 

The  city  of  the  dead, — 
The  city  of  the  dead,  where  all 

From  feverish  toil  repose ; 
While  round  their  beds,  the  simple  flower 

In  sweet  profusion  blows. 

And  there  I  mark'd  a  pleasant  spot, 

Enclosed  with  tender  care ; 
Where  side  by  side  three  infants  lay 

The  only  tenants  there: 
Nor  weed,  nor  bramble,  raised  its  head 

To  mar  the  hallow'd  scene, 
And  'twas  a  mother's  tear,  methought, 

Which  kept  that  turf  so  green. 

The  eldest  was  a  gentle  girl, — 

She  sank  as  rosebuds  fall; 
And  then  her  little  brothers  came, — 

They  were  their  parents'  all. 
Their  parents'  all ! — and  ah,  how  oil 

The  moan  of  sickness  rose 

Their  cradle  sports  beside  the  hearth, 

At  winter's  eve  are  o'er ; 
Their  tuneful  tones,  so  full  of  mirth, 

Delight  the  ear  no  more, — 
Yet  still  the  thrilling  echo  Jives, 

And  many  a  lisping  word 
Is  treasured  in  affection's  heart, 

By  grieving  memory  stirr'd. 

Three  little  graves! — Three  little  graves !- 

Come  hither  ye, — who  see 
Your  blooming  babes  around  you  smile 

A  blissful  company, — 
And  of  these  childless  parents  think 

With  sympathising  pain ; 
And  soothe  them  with  a  Saviour's  words, 

"  Your  dead  shall  rise  again." 

L.  H.  S. 
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"THE   SUMMER'S   GONE." 

The  Summer's  gone,  and  every  flower 
That  waved  its  beauties  to  the  sun, 

Has  bloomed  its  brief  but  lovely  hour — 
Has  shed  its  fragrance,  and  is  gone. 

The  Summer's  gone,  and  many  a  hope 
Has  budded  with  the  early  spring — 

Has  seen  its  blossoms  brightly  ope, 
To  wither  like  a  blighted  thing! 

The  Summer's  gone,  and  many  an  eye 
That  brightly  shone,  in  tears  is  shrouded ; 

And  hearts  that  loved  us,  withered  lie, 
Or  worse  than  this,  by  coldness  clouded. 

The  Summer's  gone,  but  soon  again 
Shall  blush  and  breathe  upon  the  air 

The  enamored  flower,  and  paint  the  glen ; 
But  those  I  loved  will  not  be  there. 


To  defeat  calumny,  1.  Despise  it.  To 
seem  disturbed  about  it  is  the  way  to  make 
it  to  be  believed ;  stabbing  your  defamer  will 
not  prove  you  innocent.  2.  Live  an  exem- 
plary life,  and  then  your  general  good  char- 
acter will  overpower  it.  3.  Speak  tenderly 
of  every  body,  even  of  your  defamers,  and  you 
will  make  the  whole  world  cry  shame  on 
them  who  can  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  injure 
one  so  inoffensive. 


ALTAR   OF  HYMEN. 


"  Beside  the  nuptial  curtain  bright, 
The  bard  of  Eden  sings- 
Young  Love  his  constant  lamp  will  light, 
And  wave  his  purple  wings." 


MARRIED, 


At  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Alexander  Philip 
Socrates  Emilius  Ccesar  Fabius  Scipio  Han- 
nibal Marcellus  Leonidas  George  Washing- 
ton Treadwell,  to  Miss  Caroline  Anne 
Sophia  Maria  Dudley  Juliana  Wortley 
Belinda  Montague  Joan  of  Arc  Pope^  all 
of  that  city. 

On  Wednesday,  at  Fairview,  Lycoming 
county,  by  Elder  J.  Ellis,  Elder  John  Sutton, 
of  Lewisburg,  Union  county,  to  Miss  Ange- 
line  Maffit,  daughter  of  William  Maffit,  of 
the  former  place. 

At  Montgomery,  Ala.  August  16th,  S.  D. 
Hubbard,  Merchant  of  that  place,  to  Miss 
Frances  W.  Russel,  daughter  of  Col.  E, 
Russell,  of  Springfield. 

At  South  Hadley,  August  29,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Condit,  Mr.  John  Grant,  of  Longmeadow, 
to  Miss  Louisa  White,  of  South  Hadley. 

At  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  4th  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thibou,  Mr.  Almon  Abbott,  to  Miss 
Caroline  Simpson. 
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The  following  beautiful  lines,  we  copy  from  the  RufTalo 
Republican.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  a  young  lady 
of  that  city- 

STANZA  TO  A  FRIEND. 

BY  S.  E.  F. 

Lo,  thou  hast  touched  the  chord,  and  burning 
tears 
Are  falling,  when  I  deemed  their  source 
was  dry. 
From  my  lone  spirit  fades  the  grief  of  years, 
By  thy  sweet  charm  of  heavenly  sympathy. 
Ah  let  thy  charming  accents  whisper  still, 
For  storms  and  gloom  are  on  my  pathway 
spread, 
And  Time's  swift  flight  will  soon  to  me  reveal 
The  secrets  of  the  dead. 

The  sad  heart  will  not  break — it  lingers  here, 

A  lonely  pilgrim,  mid  the  crowds  of  earth ; 
Guarding  the  tomb  of  all  it  once  held  dear, 

Amid  the  brightest  hours  of  joy  and  mirth ! 
Ah !  who  shall  paint  the  soul,  with  anguish 
fraught, 

Seeking  a  refuge  from  its  misery, 
When  the  stern  lesson  is  too  plainly  taught  1 

There  is  no  peace,  save  in  Eternity ! 


BISHOP   GEORGE   AND  THE 
YOUNG  PREACHER. 

BY  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 

An  aged  traveler,  worn  and  weary,  was 
gently  urging  on  his  tired  beast,  just  as  the 
sun  was  dropping  behind  the  range  of  hills 
that  bounds  the  horizon  of  that  rich  and  pic- 
turesque country  in  the  vicinity  of  Spring- 
field, Ohio.  It  was  a  sultry  August  evening, 
and  he  had  journeyed  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
miles  since  morning,  his  pulses  throbbing 
under  the  influence  of  a  burning  sun.  At  | 
Fairfield  he  had  been  hospitably  entertained  j 
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by  one  who  had  recognised  the  veteran  sol- 
dier of  the  cross,  and  who  had  ministered  to 
him  for  his  Maker's  sake,  of  the  benefits  he 
himself  had  received  from  the  hand  which 
feedeth  the  young  lions  when  they  lack;  and 
he  had  traveled  on,  refreshed  in  spirit.  But 
many  a  weary  mile  had  he  journeyed  over 
since  then,  and  now  as  the  evening  shades 
darkened  around,  he  felt  the  burden  of  age 
and  toil  heavy  upon  him,  and  he  desired  the 
pleasant  retreat  he  had  pictured  to  himself 
when  that  day's  pilgrimage  should  be  ac- 
complished. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  old  man  checked 
his  tired  animal  at  the  door  of  the  anxiously 
looked  for  haven  of  rest.  A  middle  aged  wo- 
man was  at  hand,  to  whom  he  mildly  applied 
for  accommodation  for  him  and  his  horse. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  she,  coldly,  after 
scrutinizing  for  some  time  the  appearance  of 
the  traveler,  which  was  not  the  most  promis- 
ing, "  that  we  can  take  you  in,  old  man.  You 
seem  tired,  however,  and  I'll  see  if  the  min- 
ister of  the  circuit,  who  is  here  to  night,  will 
let  you  lodge  with  him." 

The  young  circuit  preacher  soon  made  hi3 
appearance,  and  consequentially  swaggering 
up  to  the  old  man,  examined  him  for  some 
moments  inquisitively ;  then  asked  a  few  im- 
pertinent questions — and  finally  after  adjust- 
ing his  hair  half-a-dozen  times,  feeling  his 
smoothly  shaven  chin  as  often,  consented 
that  the  stranger  should  share  his  bed  for  the 
night,  and  turning  upon  his  heel,  entered  the 
house. 

The  traveler,  aged  and  weary  as  he  was, 
dismounted,  and  led  his  faithful  beast  to  the 
stable,  where,  with  his  own  hands  he  rubbed 
him  down,  watered  him,  and  gave  him  food, 
and  then  entered  the  inhospitable  mansion 
where  he  had  expected  so  much  kindness. 
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A  methodist  family  resided  in  the  house,  and 
as  the  circuit  preacher  was  to  be  there  that 
day,  great  preparations  were  made  to  enter- 
tain him,  and  a  number  of  methodist  young 
ladies  of  the  neighborhood  had  been  invited, 
so  that  quite  a  party  met  the  eyes  of  the 
stranger  as  he  entered,  not  one  of  whom  took 
the  slightest  notice  of  him,  and  he  wearily 
sought  a  vacant  chair  in  the  corner,  out  of 
direct  observation,  but  where  he  could  note 
all  that  was  going  on.  And  his  anxious  eye 
showed  that  he  was  no  careless  observer  of 
what  was  transpiring  around  him. 

The  young  minister  played  his  part  with 
all  the  frivolity  and  foolishness  of  a  city 
beau,  and  nothing  like  religion  escaped  his 
lips.  Now  he  was  chattering  and  bandying 
senseless  compliments  with  this  young  lady, 
and  now  engaged  in  trifling  repartee  with 
another,  who  was  anxious  to  seem  interest- 
ing in  his  eyes. 

The  stranger,  after  an  hour,  during  which 
no  refreshments  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
asked  to  be  shown  to  his  room,  to  which  he 
retired  unnoticed — grieved  and  shocked  at 
the  conduct  of  the  family  and  the  minister. 
Taking  from  his  saddlebags  a  well  worn  bi- 
ble, he  seated  himself  in  a  chair,  and  was 
soon  buried  in  thought,  holy  and  elevating, 
and  had  food  to  eat  which  those  who  passed 
him  by  in  pity  and  scorn  dreamed  not  of. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  no  one 
came  to  invite  the  old,  worn  down  traveler, 
to  partake  of  the  luxurious  supper  which 
was  served  below. 

Towards  eleven  o'clock  the  minister  came 
up  stairs,  and  without  pause  or  prayer,  hastily 
threw  off  his  clothes,  and  got  into  the  very 
middle  of  a  small  bed,  which  was  to  be  the 
resting  place  of  the  old  man  as  well  as  him- 
self. After  a  while  the  aged  stranger  rose 
up,  and  after  partially  disrobing  himself,  knelt 
down,  and  remained  for  many  minutes  in 
fervent  prayer.  The  earnest  breathing  out 
of  his  soul  soon  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
young  preacher,  who  began  to  feel,  some  few 
reproofs  of  conscience  for  his  own  neglect  of 
this  duty.  The  old  man  now  rose  from  his 
knees,  and  after  slowly  undressing  himself, 
got  into  bed,  or  rather,  upon  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  for  the  young  preacher  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  centre,  and  would  not,  volun- 
tarily move  an  inch.  In  this  uncomfortable 
position  the  stranger  lay  for  some  time,  in 
silence.  At  length  the  younger  of  the  two 
made  a  remark,  to  which  the  elder  replied 
in  a  style  and  manner  that  arrested  his  at- 
tention. On  this  he  removed  over  an  inch 
or  two,  and  made  more  room. 

"  How  far  have  you  come  to-day,  old  gen- 
tleman 1"  *         8 
"  Thirty-five  miles." 
"From  where?" 


"  From  Springfield." 

"Ah,  indeed!  You'  must  be  tired  after 
so  long  a  journey,  for  one  of  your  age." 

"Yes,  this  poor  old  body  is  much  worn 
down  by  long  and  constant  travel,  and  I  feel 
that  the  journey  of  to-day  has  exhausted  me 
much." 

The  young  minister  again  moved  over  a 
little. 
"  You  do  not  belong  to  Springfield,  then  V 
"  No.     I  have  no  abiding  place." 
"Howl" 

"  I  have  no  continuing  city.     My  home  is 
beyond  this  vale  of  tears." 
Another  move  of  the  minister. 
"  How  far  have  you  traveled  on  your  pre- 
sent journey  ?" 

"  From  Philadelphia." 
"From    Philadelphia'?     [In  evident  sur- 
prise.]    The  Methodist  General  Conference 
was  in  session  there  a  short  time  since.   Had 
it  broken  up  when  you  left?" 

"It  adjourned  the  day  before  I  started." 
"  Ah,  indeed !" — moving  still  farther  over 
towards  the  front  side  of  the  bed,  and  allow- 
ing the  stranger  better  accommodations. 
"Had  Bishop  George  left  when  you  came 
out?" 

"  Yes — he  started  at  the  same  time  I  did 
— we  left  in  company." 
"  Indeed !" 

Here  the  circuit  preacher  relinquished  a 
full  half  of  the  bed,  and  politely  requested 
the  stranger  to  occupy  a  larger  space. 

"  How  did  the  Bishop  look  ?  He  is  get- 
ting quite  old  and  feeble,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  He  carries  his  age  tolerably  well.  But 
his  labor  is  a  hard  one,  and  he  begins  to 
show  signs  of  failing  strength." 

"  He  is  expected  this  way  in  a  week  or 
two.     How  glad  I  shall  be  to  shake  hands 
with  the  old  veteran  of  the  Cross !     But  you 
say  you  left  in  company  with  the  good  old 
man — how  far  did  you  come  together?" 
"  We  traveled  alone  for  a  long  distance." 
"  You  traveled  along  with  the  Bishop  ?" 
"  Yes !  we  have  been  intimate  for  years." 
"  You  intimate  with  Bishop  George !" 
"Yes,  why  not?" 

"  Bless  me !    Why  did  I  not  know  that ! 
But  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  inquire  your  name  ?" 
After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  stranger 
replied — 
"George?" 

"  George !  George !  Not  Bishop  George  V 
"  They  call  me  Bishop  George,"  meekly 
replied  the  old  man. 

Why — why — bless  me !  Bishop  George !" 
— exclaimed '  the  now  abashed  preacher — 
springing  from  his  bed — "  You  have  had  no 
supper !  I  will  instantly  call  up  the  family. 
Why  did  you  not  tell  us  who  you  were  ?" 
»  Stop — stop — my  friend,"  said  the  Bishop 
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gravely*  "I  want  no  supper  here,  and  should 
not  eat  any  if  it  were  got  for  me.  If  an  old 
man*  toil-worn  and  weary,  fainting  with 
traveling  through  all  the  long  summer  day, 
was  not  considered  worthy  of  a  meal  by  this 
family,  who  profess  to  have  set  up  the  altar 
of  God  in  their  house,  Bishop  George  surely 
is  not.  He  is,  at  best,  but  a  man,  and  has  no 
claims  beyond  those  of  common  humanity." 

A  night  of  severer  mortification,  the  young 
minister  had  never  experienced.  The  Bishop 
kindly  admonished  him,  and  warned  him  of 
the  great  necessity  there  was  of  his  adorning 
the  doctrines  of  Christ,  by  following  him  sin- 
cerely and  humbly.  Gently,  but  earnestly, 
he  endeavored  to  win  him  back  from  his 
wanderings  of  heart,  and  direct  him  to  trust 
more  in  God,  and  less  in  his  own  strength. 

In  the  morning  the  Bishop  prayed  with 
him  long  and  fervently,  before  he  left  the 
chamber;  and  was  glad  to  see  his  heart 
melted  into  contrition.  Soon  after,  the 
Bishop  descended,  and  was  met  by  the  heads 
of  the  family  with  a  thousand  sincere  apolo- 
gies. He  mildly  silenced  them,  and  asked 
to  have  his  horse  brought  out.  The  horse 
was  accordingly  soon  in  readiness,  and  the 
Bishop,  taking  up  his  saddlebags,  was  prepar- 
ing to  depart. 

"  But  surely,  Bishop,"  urged  the  distressed 
matron,  "  you  will  not  thus  leave  us]  Wait 
a  few  minutes — breakfast  is  on  the  table." 

"No,   Sister  L ,  I   cannot  take 

breakfast  here.  You  did  not  consider  a 
poor,  toil-worn  traveler,  worthy  of  a  meal, 
and  your  Bishop  has  no  claim  but  such  as 
humanity  urges." 

And  thus  he  departed,  leaving  the  family 
and  minister  in  confusion  and  sorrow.  He 
did  not  act  thus  from  resentment,  for  such 
an  emotion  did  not  rise  in  his  heart,  but  he 
desired  to  teach  them  a  lesson  such  as  they 
would  not  easily  forget. 

Six  months  from  this  time,  the  Ohio  An- 
nual Conference  met  at  Cincinnati,  and  the 
young  minister  was  to  present  himself  for 
ordination  as  a  Deacon ;  and  Bishop  George 
was  to  be  the  presiding  Bishop. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  assembling  of  the 
Conference,  our  minister's  heart  sunk  with- 
in him  as  he  saw  the  venerable  Bishop  take 
his  seat.  So  great  was  his  grief  and  agita- 
tion that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the 
room.  That  evening,  as  the  Bishop  was 
seated  alone  in  his  chamber,  the  Rev.  Mr. 

was  announced,  and  he  requested 

him  to  be  shown  up. 

He  grasped  the  young  man  by  the  hand, 
with  a  cordiality  which  he  did  not  expect, 
for  he  had  made  careful  inquiries,  and  found 
that  since  they  had  met  before,  a  great 
change  had  been  wrought  in  him.  He  was 
now  as  humble  and  pious,  as  he  was  before 


self-sufficient  and  worldly-minded.  As  a  fa- 
ther would  have  received  a  disobedient  but 
repentant  child,  so  did  this  good  man  receive 
his  erring  but  contrite  brother.  They  min- 
gled their  tears  together,  while  the  young 
preacher  wept  as  a  child,  even  upon  the  bo- 
som of  his  spiritual  father.  At  that  session 
he  was  ordained,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the 
most  pious  and  useful  ministers  in  the  Ohio 
Conference. — Athenteum  fy  Visiier* 


'THE  ROSE  THAT  ALL  ARE 
PRAISING." 

The  rose  that  all  are  praising 

Is  not  the  rose  for  me, 
Too  many  eyes  are  gazing 

Upon  the  costly  tree ; 
But  there's  a  rose  in  yonder  glen 
That  shuns  the  gaze  of  other  men, 

For  me  its  blossom  raising, — 

Oh !  that's  the  rose  for  me. 

The  gem  a  king  might  court 

Is  not  the  gem  for  me ; 
From  darkness  who  would  move  it, 

Save  that  the  world  may  see ; 
But  I've  a  gem  that  shuns  display, 
And  next  my  heart  worn  every  day, 

So  dearly  do  I  love  it,— 

Oh !  that's  the  gem  for  me. 

Gay  birds  in  cages  pining 

Are  not  the  birds  for  me, 
The  plumes  so  highly  shining 

I  care  not  for  to  see ; 
But  I've  a  bird  that  gaily  sings ; 
Though  free  to  rove  she  folds  her  Wings, 

For  me  her  flight  resigning, — 

Oh !  that's  the  bird  for  me. 


THE  IDEA   OF  A   PERFECT 
WIFE. 

Burke,  the  great  English  statesman,  used 
repeatedly  to  declare  that  every  care  van- 
ished the  moment  he  entered  his  own  house. 
He  wrote  the  following  beautiful  descriptive 
ptose  paper,  "  The  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Wife," 
which  he  presented  to  Mrs.  B.  one  morning, 
on  the  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  deli- 
cately heading  the  paper  as  below,  leaving", 
her  to  fill  out  the  blank : 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  MRS. 


I  mean  to  give  you  my  idea  of  a  woman. 
If  it  at  all  answers  an  original,  I  shall  be 
pleased,  for  if  such  a  person  as  I  would  de- 
scribe really  exists,  slie  must  be  far  superior 
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to  my  description,  and  such  as  I  must  love 
too  well  to  be  able  to  paint  as  I  ought. 

She  is  handsome;  but  it  is  beauty  not 
arising-  from  features,  from  complexion,  or 
from  shape ;  she  has  all  three  in  a  high  de- 
gree, but  it  is  not  from  these  she  touches  the 
heart;  it  is  all  that  sweetness  of  temper, 
benevolence,  innocence  and  sensibility,  which 
a  face  cannot  express,  that  forms  her  beauty. 
She  has  a  face  that  just  raises  your  atten- 
tion at  first  sight;  it  grows  on  you  every 
moment,  and  you  wonder  it  did  no  more  than 
raise  your  attention  at  first. 

Her  eyes  have  a  mild  light,  but  they  awe 
you  when  she  pleases ;  they  command  like  a 
good  man  out  of  office,  not  by  authority,  but 
by  virtue. 

Her  features  are  not  exactly  regular ;  that 
sort  of  exactness  is  more  to  be  praised  than 
to  be  loved ;  for  it  is  never  animated. 

Her  stature  is  not  tall ;  she  is  made  to  be 
the  admiration  of  every  body,  but  the  happi 
ness  of  one. 

She  has  all  the  firmness  that  does  not  ex 
elude  delicacy ;  she  has  all  the  softness  that 
does  not  imply  weakness. 

There  is  often  more  of  the  coquette  shown 
in  an  affected  plainness  than  in  tawdry  finery. 
She  is  always  clean,  without  preciseness  or 
affectation.  Her  gravity  is  a  gentle  thought- 
fulness,  that  softens  the  features  without 
discomposing  them.  She  is  usually  grave. 
Her  smiles  are  inexpressible. 
Her  voice  is  a  low  soft  music,  not  formed 
to  rule  in  public  assemblies,  but  to  charm 
those  who  can  distinguish  a  company  from  a 
crowd;  it  has  this  advantage — you  must 
come  close  to  hear  it. 

To  describe  her  body,  describes  her  mind ; 
one  is  the  transcript  of  the  other.  The  un- 
derstanding is  not  shown  in  the  variety  of 
matters  it  exerts  itself  on,  but  in  the  good- 
ness of  the  choice  she  makes.  She  does  not 
display  it  so  much  in  saying  or  doing  strik- 
ing things,  as  in  avoiding  such  as  she  ought 
not  to  say  or  do. 

She  discovers  the  right  or  wrong  of  things 
not  by  reasoning,  but  sagacity ;  most  women, 
and  many  good  ones,  have  a  closeness  and 
something  selfish  in  their  dispositions ;  she 
has  a  true  generosity  of  temper;  the  most 
extravagant  cannot  be  more  unbounded  in 
their  liberality,  the  most  cautious  in  the  dis- 
tribution. 

No  person  of  so  few  years  can  know  the 
world  better ;  no  person  was  ever  less  cor- 
rupted by  that  knowledge. 

Her  politeness  seems  rather  to  flow  from 
a  natural  disposition  to  oblige,  than  from  any 
rules  on  that  subject,  and  therefore  never 
fails  to  strike  those  who  understand  good 
breeding  and  those  who  do  not. 

She  does  not  run  with  a  girlish  eagerness 


into  new  friendships,  which,  as  they  have  no 
foundation  in  reason,  serve  only  to  multiply 
and  imbitter  disputes ;  it  is  long  before  she 
chooses,  but  then  it  is  fixed  forever,  and  the 
hours  of  romantic  friendship  are  not  warmer 
than  her's  after  the  lapse  of  years. 

As  she  never  disgraces  her  good  nature 
by  severe  reflections  on  any  body,  so  she 
never  degrades  her  judgment  by  immoderate 
or  ill  praises,  for  every  thing  violent  is  con- 
trary to  her  gentleness  of  disposition,  and  the 
evenness  of  her  virtue. 

She  has  a  steady  and  firm  mind,  which 
takes  no  more  from  the  female  character 
than  the  solidity  of  marble  does  from  its  polish 
and  lustre. 

She  has  such  virtue  as  makes  us  value  the 
truly  great  of  our  own  sex ;  she  has  all  the 
winning  graces  that  make  us  love  even  the 
faults  we  see  in  the  weak  and  beautiful  of  hers. 


THE   SAD  RETURN. 

Behold  they  return  on  the  dark  wailing  water ! 

Their  sighs  heaving  warm  o'er  the  cold  swelling  tide ; 
The  parents  come  weeping— but  where  is  the  daughter  r 

The  bridegroom  comes  mournful— Oh,  where  is  the 
bride  ? 

A  few  moons  ago,  on  the  same  rolling  ocean, 
The  three  now  so  sad,  were  the  bright  envied  four, 

With  her  who  received,  after  God,  their  devotion, 
And  passed,  a  glad  group,  to  a  far  foreign  shore. 

And  have  they  there  left,  in  the  land  of  the  stranger, 
The  joy  of  their  circle— their  heart's  dearest  gem? 

Ah  no,  not  behind  them,  alone  nor  in  danger — 
Her  soul  is  in  heaven— her  dust  is  with  them. 

The  casket  is  all  to  the  many  who  mourn  her, 
That  now  they  restore  in  earth's  bosom  to  rest; 

A  jewel  unsullied,  the  angels  have  borne  her 
To  shine  as  a  star  in  the  world  of  the  blest. 

Then,  mourner,  arise !  though  the  clouds  gather  o'er  thee 
Let  faith  waft  thy  heart  far  from  sorrow  and  gloom, 

To  her  who  hath  passed  into  glory  before  thee, 
And  left  death  and  darkness  behind  to  the  tomb. 

H.  F.  G. 


MODESTY. 

Modesty  is  the  chastity  of  female  innocence 
—the  ornament  of  virtue— the  angelic  grace 
of  loveliness — the  sanctity  of  manners — the 
amiable  criterion  of  innate  purity  of  heart — 
the  index  of  refined  sensibility  of  soul — and 
the  Psyche  of  the  graces.  Where  this  divine 
heaven-born  quality  is  wanting,  beauty  is  a 
scentless  rose — loveliness  uncharming — in- 
nocence unadorned — manners  insipid — puri- 
ty of  heart  doubtful — and  sensibility  unamia- 
ble.  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  Modesty  is 
the  sum  of  all  virtues. 
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THE    LITTLE   HUNCH-BACK 
GIRL. 

'  O  mother,'  said  little  Ellen,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  throwing  her  head  into  her  mo- 
ther's lap,  '  how  happy  I  am,  that  there  is  a 
Heaven,  and  I  wish  I  could  go  to  it  now, 

now,  dear  mother.'     Mrs.  G took  the 

child  in  her  arms,  hardly  able  to  speak  for 
tears.  She  well  knew  the  many  trials'  to 
which  her  unoffending  daughter  was  sub- 
jected, and  she  felt  for  her,  as  none  but  mo- 
thers, similarly  situated,  can  feel.  'What 
has -happened  to  you,  my  dear?  Who  has 
spoken  harshly  to  you !'  'No  one,  no  one 
mother.  And  I  never  mind  it  much,  mo 
ther,  when  the  little  girls  do  call  mt 
names ;  they  don't  mean  any  hurt.  But,  O 
mother,  I  might  be  loved,  were  I  as  beauti 
ful  as  my  cousin  Mary.  Aunt  says  I  am  a 
better  child,  more  gentle  and  kind,  but 
every  body  loves  cousin  Mary  the  moment 
they  see  her ;  they  smile  upon  her,  and  often 
kiss  her.  This  morning  Mary  and  I  were 
playing  together,  and  a  lady  passed  by  with  a 
sweet  pleasant  face.  I  loved  her  as  soon  as 
I  saw  her.  She  stopped  and  praised  Mary's 
pretty  ringlets  and  bright  eyes,  and  kissed 
her  rosy  cheeks.  Mother,  I  almost  wished 
it  was Then  she  looked  at  me  and  said, 

*  poor  child.'  Then,  mother,  I  could  not  keep 
from  weeping.  And,  and,  she  gave  me  some 
money.  She  could? nt  love  me,  and  so  she 
gave  me  money.''  'Ellen,  Ellen,'  said  the 
widow,  in  the  bitterness  of  feeling, '  you  will 
break  my  heart.'  'Mother,  will  you  take 
the  money  and  buy  some  clothes  for  little 
John,  who  comes  to  the  door  to  beg  1  I  shall 
never  bear  to  think  of  it.  And  now,  mother, 
I  will  read  and  not  feel  unhappy  any  more.' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  troubled  Mary  to  see  you 
so  much  grieved ;  had  you  not  better  go  and 
speak  to  her,  my  dear.' 

'Not  now,  mother;  I'm  afraid  she  don't 
love  me  so  well  as  I  do  her.  When  I  turned 
to  come  away,  she  said — '  What  a  fool  you 
are  to  do  so,  Ellen ;  the  lady  might  in  wel- 
come have  given  you  the  kisses,  had  she 
given  me  the  money.  I  should  not  mind 
having  a  hunch  back,  if  people  would  give 
me  money.' 

'  Poor  Mary ;  I'am  afraid  her  beauty  will 
be  her  ruin.  Would  you  not  ratbea*  be  as 
you  are,  dear  Ellen,  than  feel  as  Mary  does  V 

*  Yes,  indeed,  mother.  But  I  have  tried  to 
feel  and  think  that  what  you  say  is  true ;  that 
the  good  are  always  loved ;  but  mother  you 
are  mistaken,  beauty  is  loved :  people  hardly 
ever  think  of  goodness.' 

'  My  dear,  people  cannot  tell  how  you 
think;  they  regard  you  as  a  mere  child.  I 
love  you  because  you  are  a  good  and  dutiful 
child.    When  you  are  older,  others  will  love 


you  because  you  will  be  aimable,  useful  and 
pious.  And  remember,  my  dear,  that  our 
Father  above  can  see  within  you  a  soul,  far 
more  beautiful  than  the  body  of  your  cousin 
Mary.  And  in  a  few  years  this  covering  of 
the  body  will  be  renovated,  and  we  shall  all 
see  each  other  with  bodies  undeformed,  and 
beautiful.  And  then,  my  dear,  goodness  will 
be  beauty.  Cannot  my  daughter  wait  pa- 
tiently for  that  time?' 

'  Yes,  mother,  yes,  so  long  as  I  have  you 
to  love.  But  I  cannot  stay  long  to  be  loved 
by  none  but  you,  and  pitied  by  all  beside.' 
'  My  love,  you  will  think  less  of  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  as  you  live  longer.  You  Will  feel 
that  we  are  placed  here  to  do  good  to  our 
fellow  creatures,  and  be  prepared  for  a  better 
world.'  '  But  mother,  can  I  ever  stay  to  be 
as  old  as  you  are  ? '  I  love  the  little  birds,  and 
green  trees  and  pretty  flowers,  but  still  the 
world  looks  cold  and  dark,  and  I  want  to  be 
away.'  '  My  dear,  we  must  wait  our  Fa- 
ther's time.  Though  your  body  is  homely 
and  deformed,  God  has  made  your  spirit  per- 
fect, and  that  you  know  will  never  die ; 
while  the  most  beautiful  body  will  crumble 
to  dust.  Think,  my  dear,  of  the  great  bless- 
ing you  have  received,  and  not  repine  for 
those  which  are  withholden.'  'I  will,  mo- 
ther, and  be  grateful  to  God  for  giving  me 
such  a  mother,  who  has  taught  me  to  be  pa- 
tient and  contented  under  my  trials.  I 
might  have  been  ill-natured,  and  envied  dear 
cousin  Mary  for  her  beauty,  had  God  given 
me  a  different  mother.' 

The  widow  pressed  her  closer  and  closer 
to  her  heart,  and  the  child  and  mother  wept 
long  and  bitterly.  '  Ellen,  many  and  many, 
have  been  the  tears  I  have  shed  over  you  in 
your  infancy,  for  I  well  knew  that  if  your 
life  was  spared,  that  all  these  trials  awaited 
you.  But  my  prayers  that  you  might  be 
blessed  with  a  spirit  to  bear  them,  have  been 
answered.  Your  good  aunt,  with  her  beauti- 
ful Mary,  is  a  less  happy  mother  than  your's, 
Ellen.' _   ' 

'I  will  be  patient  and  happy,  dear  mother, 
that  I  may  grieve  you  no  more,'  said  little 
Ellen,  throwing  her  arms  about  her  mother's 
neck.  Poor  Ellen  was  scarcely  eight  years 
old.  She  had  been  subjected  from  ;it;r  in- 
fancy to  the  thoughtless  taunts  of  her  young 
companions,  and  even  forebore  their  unkind 
and  inconsiderate  remarks;  they  often  indi- 
rectly and  unconsciously  wounded  her  sen- 
sitive nature,  and  helped  to  break  her  young 
and  gentle  spirits.  She  was  indeed  sorely 
stricken ;  her  body  was  stinted  and  deformed, 
and  her  face,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
sweet  and  intelligent  expression,  was  re- 
markably plain.  She  became  thoughtful, 
contemplative,  and  dwelt  so  much  on  the 
happiness  of  Heaven,  that  she  longed  to  lay 
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her  down  to  die.  The  widow  felt  that  the 
desire  of  the  child  would  be  gratified.  She 
saw  her  little  frame  wasting  away,  and  a 
bright  and  unnatural  fire  gathering  in  her 
eye,  while  her  countenance  sometimes  wore 
an  expression  almost  of  beauty.  Her  young 
spirit  seemed  already  disenthraled  from 
every  earthly  passion  and  feeling,  and  glowed 
with  an  intensity  of  love,  a  stretch  of  intel- 
lect and  a  depth  of  thought  that  seemed  al- 
most supernatural.  Her  sufferings  were  so 
slight  that  she  was  able  almost  to  the  last 
to  go  about  the  house,  and  busy  herself  with 
her  books  and  flowers.  A  few  moments  be- 
fore her  death,  she  laid  herself  upon  the  sofa, 
saying,  *  mother,  I  am  weary  and  will  sleep.' 
The  mother  felt  that  it  was  her  last  sleep. 
She  kissed  her  cheek.  Ellen  opened  her 
eyes,  and  looked  up ;  '  mother,  you  will  be 
all  alone  when  I  am  gone,  but  I  shall  be  so 
happy,  so  you  wont  wish  me  back,  dear  mo- 
ther. How  very  good  our  Father  in  Heaven 
is  to  let  me  go  so  soon.'  She  half  raised 
her  little  arms,  as  if  to  embrace  her  mother ; 
they  fell  back,  the  spirit  of  little  Ellen  had 
left  the  body.  Mrs.  G.  felt  that  she  was  in- 
deed a  widowed  end  childless  woman,  but 
she  scarcely  wept.  She  lived  many  years 
like  one  who  felt  she  was  a  '  stranger  and  a 
pilgrim'  here,  administering  to  the  sick  and 
relieving  the  wretched,  and  was  at  length 
buried  by  the  side  of  her  beloved  husband 
and  Ellen. 


THE  NEGLECTED  CHILD. 

BY  THOMAS  H.  BAYLY,  ESQ. 

I  never  was  a  favorite, 

My  mother  never  smiled 
On  me,  with  half  the  tenderness, 

That  blessed  her  fairer  child : 
I've  seen  her  kiss  my  sister's  cheek, 

While  fondled  on  her  knee ; 
I've  turned  away  to  hide  my  tears, 

There  was  no  kiss  for  me. 

And  yet  I  strove  to  please,  with  all 

My  little  store  of  sense ; 
I  strove  to  please,  and  infancy 

Can  rarely  give  offence : 
But  when  my  artless  efforts  met 

A  cold  ungentle  check, 
I  did  not  dare  to  throw  myself 

In  tears  upon  her  neck. 

How  blessed  are  the  beautiful, 

Love  watches  o'er  their  birth ; 
Oh  beauty !  in  my  nursery 

I  learned  to  know  thy  worth ; 
For  even  there  I  often  felt 

Forsaken  and  forlorn; 
And  wished — for  others  wished  it  too— 

I  never  had  been  born. 


But  soon  a  time  of  triumph  came, — 

A  time  of  sorrow  too, — 
For  sickness  o'er  my  sister's  form 

Her  venom'd  mantle  threw: 
The  features  once  so  beautiful, 

Now  wore  the  hue  of  death ; 
And  former  friends  shrank  fearfully 

From  her  infectious  breath. 

'Twas  then,  unwearied,  day  and  night 

I  watched  beside  her  bed, 
And  fearlessly  upon  my  breast 

I  pillowed  her  poor  head. 
She  lived — she  loved  me  for  my  care — 

My  grief  was  at  an  end ; 
I  was  a  lonely  being  once, 

But  now  I  have  a  friend. 


THE  MIND  BEYOND  THE  GRAVE. 

BY  MRS.  SIGOURNEY. 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  we  are  beings  of 
a  two-fold  nature — that  our  journey  to  the 
tomb  is  short,  and  the  existence  beyond  it 
immortal.  Is  there  any  attainment  that  we 
may  reserve  when  we  lay  down  the  body  ? 
We  know  that  of  the  gold  that  perisheth,  we 
may  take  none  with  us  when  dust  returneth 
to  dust.  Of  the  treasures  which  the  mind 
accumulates  may  we  carry  aught  with  us  to 
that  bourne  whence  no  traveler  returns  1 

We  may  have  been  delighted  with  the 
studies  of  Nature,  and  penetrated  into  those 
caverns  where  she  perfects  her  chemistry  in 
secret.  Composing  and  decomposing — chang- 
ing matter  into  nameless  forms — pursuing 
the  subtilest  essences  through  the  air,  and 
resolving  even  that  air  into  its  original  ele- 
ments— what  will  be  the  gain  when  we  pass 
from  material  to  immaterial,  and  this  great 
museum  and  laboratory,  the  time  worn  earth, 
shall  dissolve  in  its  own  central  fires  1 

We  may  have  become  adepts  in  the  physi- 
ology of  man,  scanning  the  mechanism  of  the 
eye,  till  light  itself  unfolded  its  invisible  laws 
— of  the  ear,  till  its  most  hidden  reticulations 
confessed  their  mysterious  agency  with  sound 
— of  the  heart,  till  the  citadel  of  life  revealed 
its  hermitage  policy — but  will  these  re- 
searches be  available  in  a  state  of  being 
which  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
the  heart  of  man  conceived  f* 

Will  he  who  fathoms  the  water  and  com- 
putes its  pressure  and  power,  have  need  of 
his  skill  "where  there  is  no  more  sea1?" 
Will  the  mathematician  exercise  the  lore  by 
which  he  measured  the  heavens — or  the  as- 
tronomer the  science  which  discovered  the 
stars,  when  called  to  go  beyond  their  light  ? 

Those  who  have  penetrated  most  deeply 
into  the  intellectual  structure  of  man,  lifted 
the  curtain  from  the  birth-place  of  thought, 
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traced  the  springs  of  action  to  their  fountain, 
and  throwing  the  vain  shrinking  motive  into 
the  crucible,  perceive  the  object  of  their  study 
taking  a  new  form,  entering  disembodied,  an 
unknown  state  of  existence,  and  receiving 
powers  adapted  to  its  laws  and  modes  of  in- 
tercourse. 

We  have  no  proof  that  the  sciences,  to 
which  the  years  of  labcr  have  been  devoted, 
will  survive  the  tomb.  But  the  impressions 
they  have  made — the  dispositions  they  have 
nurtured — the  good  or  evil  they  have  helped 
to  stamp  upon  the  soul — will  go  with  it  into 
eternity.  The  adoring  awe,  the  deep  hu- 
mility, inspired  by  the  study  of  the  planets 
and  their  laws — the  love  of  truth  which  he 
cherished  who  pursued  the  science  that  de- 
monstrates, will  find  a  response  among  arch- 
angels. The  praise  that  was  learned  amid 
the  melodies  of  nature — or  from  the  lyre  of 
consecrated  genius — may  pour  its  perfected 
tones  from  a  seraph's  harp.  The  goodness 
;aught  in  the  whole  frame  of  creation,  by  the 
flower  lifting  its  honey-cup  to  the  insect,  and 
the  leaf  drawing  its  green  curtain  around  the 
nursing  chamber  of  the  smallest  bird — by  the 
pure  stream  refreshing  both  the  grass  and 
the  flocks  that  feed  on  it — the  tree  and  the 
master  of  its  fruits — the  tender  charity  caught 
from  the  happiness  of  the  humblest  creature, 
will  be  at  home  in  His  presence  who  hath 
pronounced  himself  the  "  God  of  Love." 

The  studies,  therefore,  which  we  pursue 
r.s  the  means  of  intellectual  delight,  or  the 
instruments  of  acquiring  wealth  and  honor 
among  men,  are  valuable  at  the  close  of  life 
only  as  they  have  promoted  those  dispositions 
which  constitute  the  bliss  of  an  unending 
existence.  Tested  by  its  tendencies  beyond 
the  grave,  religion,  in  its  bearing  and  results, 
transcend  all  other  sciences.  The  know- 
ledge which  it  imparts,  does  net  perish  with 
the  stroke  which  disunites  the  body  from  its 
etherial  companion.  Whilst  its  precepts 
lead  to  the  highest  improvement  of  this  state 
of  probation,  the  spirit  is  congenial  with  that 
ineffable  reward  to  which  we  aspire.  It  is 
the  preparation  for  immortality,  which  should 
be  daily  and  hourly  wrought  out,  amid  all  the 
mutations  of  time. 


WOMAN. 

Women  are  formed  for  attachment.  Their 
gratitude  is  imperishable.  Their  love  is  an 
unceasing  fountain  of  delight  to  the  man 
who  has  once  attained,  and  knows  how  to 
deserve  it.  But  that  keenness  of  sensibility 
which,  if  well  cultivated,  would  prove  the 
source  of  your  highest  enjoyment,  may  grow 
to  bitterness  and  wormwood,  if  you  fail  to 
attend  to  it,  or  abuse  it. 


THE   STAR  AND   THE   LILY. 

BY  OLIVER  W.  HOLMES. 

The  sun  stooped  down  from  his  golden  throne, 

And  lay  in  the  silent  sea, 
And  the  Lily  had  folded  her  satin  leaves, 

For  a  sleepy  tiling  was  she ; 
What  was  the  Lily  dreaming  about  1 

O  what  is  that  to  you ! 
And  why  did  she  open  her  drooping  lids 

And  look  at  the  sky  so  blue? 

The  Rose  is  cooling  his  burning  cheek, 

In  the  lap  of  the  breathless  tide — 
Thou  hast  many  a  sister  fresh  and  fair, 

That  would  lie  by  the  Rose's  side ; 
He  would  love  thee  better  than  all  the  rest, 

And  he  would  be  fond  and  true. — 
But  the  Lily  unfolded  her  weary  lids, 

And  looked  at  the  sky  so  blue. 

Now  think  thee,  think  thee,  thou  silly  one, 

How  fast  will  thy  summer  glide ; 
And  wjlt  thou  wither  a  virgin  pale, 

Or  flourish  a  blooming  bride  1 
O  the  rose  is  old,  and  thorny,  and  cold, 

And  he  lives  on  earth,  said  she, 
But  the  star  is  fair,  and  lives  in  the  air, 

And  he  shall  my  bridegroom  be. 

But  what  if  the  stormy  clouds  should  come, 

And  ruffle  the  silver  sea, 
Would  he  turn  his  eye  from  the  distant  sky, 

To  smile  on  a  thing  like  thee  1 
O  no,  fair  Lily,  he  will  not  send 

One  ray  from  his  far  off  throne, 
The  winds  shall  blow  and  the  waves  shall  flow, 

And  thou  will  be  left  alone ! 

There  is  not  a  leaf  in  the  mountain  top, 

Nor  a  drop  of  evening  dew, 
Nor  a  golden  sand  on  the  sparkling  shore, 

Nor  a  pearl  in  the  waters  blue, 
That  he  has  not  cheered  with  his  faithless 
smile, 

And  warmed  with  his  faithless  beam,— 
And  will  he  be  true  to  a  pallid  flower 

That  floats  on  the  quiet  stream? 

Alas  for  the  Lily !  she  would  not  heed, 

But  turned  to  the  skies  afar, 
And  bared  her  breast  to  the  trembling  ray, 

That  shot  from  the  rising  star ; 
The  clouds  came  over  the  darkened  sky, 

And  over  the  waters  wide : 
She  looked  in  vain  through  the  beating  rain, 

And  sank  in  the  stormy  tide. 


I  know  no  friends  more  faithful,  more 
inseparable,  than  hard-heartedness  and  pride ; 
humility  and  love,  lies  and  impudence.— 
Lavater. 
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VIEW    IN    THE    KREMLIN    AT 
MOSCOW. 

The  Kremlin  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
city  of  Moscow,  which  escaped  the  confla- 
gration that  in  1811,  destroyed  almost  the 
whole  of  that  city,  and  clouded  the  hopes  and 
fortunes  of  Buonaparte.  This  escape  is,  doubt- 
less, attributable  to  the  fact  of  its  having-  been 
built  chiefly  of  stone,  whereas  the  remainder 
of  Moscow  was  principally  composed  of 
wooden  houses. 

The  Kremlin  derives  its  name  from  the 
Russian  word  krem  or  krim,  which  signifies 
a  fortress.  It  stood  in  the  central  and  high- 
est part  of  the  city,  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  about  two  miles  in  circumference.  It  is 
surrounded  by  high  walls  of  stone  and  brick, 
which  were  constructed  by  Peter  Solarius,  a 
Milanese,  in  the  year  1491. 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  the 
Tzars  should  have  employed  foreign  archi- 
tects at  so  early  a  period  of  their  history  as 
that  in  which  the  Kremlin  was  built,  and 
when  they  were  but  little  known  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Such,  however,  was  the  case ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  this  curious 
place  wears  a  most  anomalous  appearance 
amongst  the  surrounding  specimens  of  Rus> 
sian  taste  and  skill,  of  which  it  commands  an 
extensive  view.  It  contains  the  ancient  pal- 
ace of  the  Tzars,  the  arsenal,  and  several 
convents  and  churches ;  together  with  other 
buildings  of  various  uses,  and  different  de 
grees  of  magnificence. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Kremlin  is  a  deep  pit. 
containing  the  great  bell  of  Moscow,  which 
is  known  to  be  the  largest  ever  founded. 
The  current  account  of  its  fall  is  fabulous:  it 
lies  in  the  same  place  in  which  it  was  cast, 
and  never  was,  nor  ever  could  have  been 
suspended. 

Its  circumference  is  sixty-seven  feet  four 
inches,  its  height  twenty-one  feet  four  inches 
and  a  half,  its  thickness  in  the  part  where  it 
would  have  received  the  blow  of  the  hammer 
twenty-three  inches,  and  its  weight  has  been 
computed  to  be  443,772  lbs. ;  which,  if  valued 
at  three  shillings  a  pound,  amounts  to 
66,565/.  16s.  The  great  gun  is  another  of 
the  wonders  of  this  place ;  it  is  about  eighteen 
feet  and  a  half  long,  ten  inches  thick,  and  of 
sufficiently  large  calibre  to  allow  of  a  man 
sitting  upright  within  it.  Such  are  some  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  Kremlim. 

"  There  was,"  says  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  "  a 
plan  to  unite  the  whole  Kremlin,  having  a 
circumference  of  two  miles,  into  one  mag- 
nificent palace.  Its  triangular  form  and  the 
number  of  churches  it  contained,  offered  some 
din.  ulties,  but  the  model  was  rendered  com- 
pk  ■.  Its  fronts  are  ornamented  with  ranges 
of  beautiful  pillars,   according  to  different 


orders  of  architecture.  Every  part  of  it  was 
finished  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  even 
to  the  fresco  paintings  on  the  ceilings  of  the 
room,  and  the  coloring  of  the  various  marble 
columns  intended  to  decorate  the  interior. 
It  encloses  a  theatre  and  magnificent  apart- 
ments. Had  the  work  been  completed,  no 
edifice  could  ever  have  been  compared  with 
it.  It  would  have  surpassed  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  the  Propylaeum  of  Amasis,  the  Villa 
of  Adrian,  or  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 

"The  architecture  exhibited  in  different 
parts  of  the  Kremlin,  in  its  palaces  and 
churches,  is  like  nothing  seen  in  Europe. 
The  architects  were  generally  Italians ;  but 
the  style  is.  Tartarian,  Indian,  Chinese,  and 
Gothic:  here  a  pagoda — there  an  arcade! 
In  some  parts  richness,  and  even  elegance — 
in  others  barbarity  and  decay  !  Taken  alto- 
gether, it  is  a  jumble  of  magnificence  and 
ruin.  Old  buildings  repaired,  and  modern 
structures  not  completed;  half  open  vaults 
and  mouldering  walls,  amidst  white-washed 
brick  buildings,  and  towers,  and  churches, 
with  glittering,  gilded,  or  painted  domes." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  long 
and  interesting  letter  from  Gen.  Tallmadge, 
of  New  York,  President  of  the  American 
Institute,  dated  August  18, 1836,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  "  great  bell"  has  ac- 
tually been  raised. 

"  The  city  of  Moscow  is  a  place  of  great 
interest,  combining  events  of  antiquity  with 
those  of  modern  times,  and  exhibiting  many 
of  the  peculiarities  of  an  Asiatic  city.  For 
the  first  time  I  there  attended  a  Tartar 
church,  and  witnessed  the  ceremonies,  and 
heard  the  language  of  the  Mahommedan  wor- 
ship. The  congregation  was  collected  by  a 
loud  howling  call  of  a  person  from  a  minaret 
of  the  church,  and  not  by  the  ringing  of  any 
bell.  The  ladies  of  my  party  were  not  only 
permitted  to  remain  with  me  as  spectators, 
but  the  principal  minister  proffered  us  a  seat 
upon  the  steps  used  to  light  the  candles, 
while  every  other  person  in  the  house  was 
either  prostrate  or  seated  cross  legged  on  the 
open  floor  in  the  full  observance  of  their  de- 
votion. Their  habit  and  religion  admit  not 
of  the  presence  of  any  of  their  own  females, 
nor  recognise  them  as  accountable  beings,  to 
whom  the  door  of  salvation  can  be  open. 
The  Greek  church  is  the  established  religion 
of  Russia,  and  while  it  has  many  peculiari- 
ties, it  has  many  resemblances  to  the  Catholic 
church.  Their  places  of  worship  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  any  other  sect,  and 
peculiar  in  having  from  three  to  ten  steeples 
or  domes  on  every  church.  Moscow  is  in- 
deed remarkable  for  its  numerous  churches, 
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Its  profile  view  presents  a  forest  of  spires, 
domes  and  steeples.  Many  of  them  are  lite- 
rally filled  with  bells,  but,  unlike  ours,  and 
of  various  sizes  and  tones,  they  are  suspended, 
immoveable,  and  the  skilful  bell-ringer,  with 
cords  to  the  various  hammers,  produces  the 
ringing,  and  works  out  their  delightful 
chimes.  The  size,  tone,  variety  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  bells  surpass  expectation.  The 
great  bell  of  Moscow,  so  famed  in  history, 
and  which  has  lain  buried  in  the  ground  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years,  has  been  re- 
cently dug  out  and  raised.  Its  height  and 
diameter  is  about  twenty  feet,  and  its  weight 
is  above  two  hundred  tons. 

"  The  Kremlin  yet  stands  the  monument  of 
ages :  and  those  parts  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Czars  which  have  withstood  the  buffetting 
of  time,  and  survived  the  wreck  of  wars,  are 
there  to  bear  witness  of  by-gone  days. 
Moscow,  like  the  Phoenix,  has  risen  from  her 
ashes,  renovated  and  improved.  Her  wounds 
are  healed,  and  her  scars  are  scarcely  visible. 
Her  population  has  returned,  and  with  an 
energy  and  enterprize,  which  promise  im- 
provement in  her  condition." 


OLD    LETTERS. 

What  a  world  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
arise  in  perusing  old  letters !  What  lessons 
do  we  read  in  the  silliest  of  them,  and  in 
others  what  beauty,  what  charms,  what  ma- 
gical illusion  wraps  the  senses  in  brief  en- 
chantment !  But  it  is  brief  indeed.  Absence, 
estrangement,  death,  the  three  great  enemies 
of  mortal  ties,  start  up  to  break  the  spell. 
The  letters  of  those  who  are  dead,  how  won- 
derful. We  seem  to  live  and  breathe  in 
their  society.  The  writers  once,  perhaps, 
lived  with  us  in  the  communion  of  friendship, 
in  the  flames  of  passion,  in  the  whirl  of  plea- 
sure ;  in  the  same  career,  in  short,  of  earthly 
joys,  earthly  follies,  and  earthly  infirmities. 
We  seem  again  to  retrace  these  paths  toge- 
ther ;  but  are  suddenly  arrested  by  the  know- 
ledge that  there  is  a  vast  gulf  between  us 
and  them.  The  hands  which  traced  those 
characters  are  mouldering  in  the  tombs,  eaten 
by  worms,  or  already  turned  to  dust. 

Letters  from  those  we  once  loved,  who, 
perhaps  are  still  living,  but  no  longer  living 
for  us.  It  may  be  they  grew  tired  of  us ;  it 
may  be  we  grew  tired  of  them ;  or  the  sepa- 
ration may  have  arisen  from  mutual  imper- 
fections in  character.  Still  the  letters  recall 
times  and  seasons  when  it  was  otherwise, 
and  we  look  upon  ourselves  out  of  ourselves, 
as  it  were,  with  much  melancholy  interest. 
That  identity  of  the  person,  and  that  estrange- 
ment of  the  spirit,  who  can  paint  if? 

There  is  still  a  third  class  of  old  letters  on 


which  the  heart  delights  to  expatiate ;  those 
of  the  still  living,  but  the  absent.  Oh !  what 
do  they  not  afford  of  delight]  They  have 
the  whole  witchery  of  beauty,  love  and  truth 
in  them,  without  one  speck  or  flaw  to  lower 
the  tone  of  that  enchantment  they  contain. 


CROSSING    THE   ALLEGHANIES. 

The  broad — the  bright — the  glorious  West 

Is  spread  before  me  now, 
Where  the  grey  mists  of  morning  rest 

Beneath  yon  mountain's  brow ! 
The  bound  is  passed — the  gaol  is  won — 
The  region  of  the  setting  sun 

Is  open  to  my  view — 
Land  of  the  valiant  and  the  free, 
Mine  own  green  mountain  land — to  thee 

And  thine — a  long  adieu ! 

I  hail  thee — valley  of  the  west, 

For  what  thou  yet  shalt  be ! 
I  hail  thee,  for  the  hopes  that  rest 

Upon  thy  destiny ! 
Here  from  this  mountain  height,  I  see 
Thy  bright  waves  floating  to  the  sea, 

Thine  emerald  fields  outspread, 
And  feel  that  in  the  book  of  fame 
Proudly  shall  thy  recorded  name 

In  later  days  be  read. 

Yet  while  I  gaze  upon  thee  now, 

All  glorious  as  thou  art, 
A  cloud  is  resting  on  my  brow — 

A  weight  upon  my  heart. 
To  me  in  all  thy  youthful  pride, 
Thou  art  a  land  of  cares  untried, 

Of  untold  hopes  and  fears: 
Thou  art — yet  not  for  thee  I  grieve, 
But  for  the  far-off  land  I  leave 

I  look  on  thee  with  tears. 

O  brightly — brightly — glow  thy  skies 

In  summer's  sunny  hours ! 
Thy  green  earth  seems  a  Paradise 

Arrayed  in  summer  flowers ! 
But  O !  there  is  a  land  afar 
Whose  skies  to  me  are  brighter  far, 

Along  the  Atlantic  shore ; 
For  eyes  which  in  their  radiance  shine, 
In  kindlier  glances  answered  mine; — 

Can  these  their  light  restore  1 

Upon  the  lofty  bound  I  stand, 

That  parts  the  east  and  west; 
Before  me — lies  a  fairy  land — 

Behind — a  home  of  rest. 
Here  hope  her  wild  enchantment  flings, 
Portrays  all  bright  and  lovely  things, 

My  footsteps  to  allure — 
But  there,  in  mem'ry's  light,  I  see 
AH  that  was  once  most  dear  to  me — 

My  young  heart's  cynosure ! 

Viola. 
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THE   IDOLS   OF   THE   SAXONS.-No.  4. 


WODEN 


Although  the  name  of  Woden  is  more 
celebrated  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
Saxon  idols,  we  know  of  very  little  that  can 
be  set  down  with  certainty  respecting  his 
real  history.  By  some  writers  he  is  consi- 
dered to  have  been  a  personage  of  very  high 
antiquity,  and  connected  with  Buddha,  the 
Indian  deity ;  by  others  he  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  person  as  the  famous  Odin  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  in  whose  rude  and 
ancient  verses  he  makes  a  striking  figure. 
The  poet,  Gray,  also  composed  a  wild  and 
beautiful  ode,  called  The  Descent  of  Odin. 

The  tradition  is,  that  Odin  was  a  Scythian 
prince,  who  about  seventy  years  before  the 
Christian  period,  conquered  the  northern  na- 
tions, made  great  changes  in  their  govern- 
ment, manners,  and  religion ;  and,  after  re- 
ceiving much  honor  during  life,  was,  at  his 


death,  placed  among  the  gods.  His  praises, 
as  sounded  in  the  chronicles  of  the  north,  are 
marked  with  all  the  unbounded  folly  of  idola- 
trous times.  They  speak  of  him  as  the  most 
eloquent  and  ingenious  of  men;  they  assign 
to  him  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  poetry 
among  the  Scandinavians,  as  well  as  the  in- 
vention of  the  Runic  characters.*  He  was 
styled  the  father  of  letters  and  the  king  of 
spells.  He  also  made  his  followers  believe, 
that  he  could  run  over  the  world  in  the 


*  Runic  is  a  term  applied  to  the  letters  of  the  ancient 
northern  nations.  Some  authors  have  derived  it  from 
an  old  Gothic  word,  rune,  to  cut— others  from  ryn,  a 
furrow^  or  ren,  a  gutter  or  channel.  As  the  Runic 
characters  were  first  cut  in  wood  or  on  rocks,  this  is  a 
reasonable  derivation.  Again,  as  they  were  supposed 
to  convey  magical  effects,  and  were  good  or  bad,  ex- 
pressing weal  or  wo,  as  circumstances  might  he,  the 
word  has  sometimes  been  derived  from  ryne,  art  or 
magic. 
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twinkling-  of  an  eye ;  that  he  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  air  and  storms ;  that  he  could  take 
all  sorts  of  shapes,  raise  the  dead,  foretell 
things  to  come,  deprive  his  enemies,  by  ma- 
gic, of  health  and  strength,  and  find  at  plea- 
sure all  the  riches  hidden  in  the  earth.  They 
add,  that  by  his  sweet  musical  strains,  he 
could  move  the  hills,  and  call  up  ghosts  to 
stand  motionless  about  him.  He  was  equally 
awful  in  battle,  changing  himself,  as  it  was 
pretended,  into  the  form  of  a  bear,  a  wild 
bull,  a  lion,  or  a  snake,  and  thus  making 
fearful  havoc  among  his  foes,  without  receiv- 
ing a  single  wound  himself. 

Connected  with  this  strange  account  of 
Woden,  is  the  legend  of  The  Fatal  Sisters, 
which  was  the  origin  of  Gray's  poem  bearing 
that  title. 

"  On  Christmas  morning,  somewhere  in 
Scotland,  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  number 
of  persons  were  seen  on  horseback,  riding  at 
full  speed  towards  a  hill,  and  seeming  to  en 
ter  into  it.  Curiosity  led  the  spectator  to 
the  spot;  when  looking  through  an  opening 
in  the  rocks,  he  saw  twelve  gigantic  figures, 
resembling  women :  they  were  all  employed 
about  a  loom ;  and  as  they  wove,  they  sung 
a  song  of  war,  in  which,  each  had  her  part 
allotted  to  her  in  a  coming  battle.  The  fight 
took  place  that  very  day,  and  in  it  a  king  was 
slain.  When  they  had  woven  '  the  crimson 
web  of  war,'  they  tore  it  into  twelve  pieces, 
and  (each  taking  her  portion)  galloped,  six 
to  the  north,  and  six  to  the  south.  These 
were  Valkyriur,  female  divinities,  servants 
of  Odin,  (or  Woden.)  Their  name  signifies 
Choosers  of  the  Slain.  They  were  mounted 
on  swift  horses,  with  drawn  swords  in  their 
hands :  and  in  the  throng  of  battle,  picked 
out  such  as  were  destined  to  slaughter,  and 
carried  them,  after  death,  to  Valhalla,  the 
hall  of  Odin,  or  Paradise  of  the  Brave,  where 
they  attended  the  banquet,  and  served  the 
departed  heroes  with  cups  of  horn  full  of 
mead*  and  ale."  The  following  stanzas  af- 
ford a  specimen  of  the  poem : — 

Ere  the  ruddy  sun  be  set, 

Pikes  must  shiver,  javelins  sing ; 
Blade  with  clattering  buckler  meet, 

Hauberk  crash,  and  helmet  ring. 

Horror  covers  all  the  heath, 

Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  sun  ; 
Sisters!  weave  the  web  of  death  ; 

Sisters !  cease  ;  the  work  is  done. 

Verstegan's  description  of  the  idol  is  as 
follows:— "The  next  was  the  idol  Wotizn, 
who,  as  by  his  picture  here  set  down,  was 
made  armed,  and  among  our  Saxon  ancestors 
esteemed  and  honored  for  their  god  of  battle, 


*  Mead,  a  Saxon  Word  ;  a  drink  made  of  honey  and 
water. 


according  as  the  Romans  reputed  and  hon- 
ored their  god  Mars."  [The  Romans,  how- 
ever, seem  sometimes  to  have  called  him 
Mercury:  and  Wednesday  is  at  this  day 
written  in  Latin,  Dies  Mercurii,  or  Mercury's 
day.  But  the  character  they  give  him,  is 
like  that  of  Mars,  warlike  and  ferocious ;  and 
he  may  justly  be  compared  to  the  Mars  of 
the  Romans.] 

"  He  was,  while  he  lived  among  them,  a 
most  valiant  and  victorious  prince  and  cap- 
tain ;  and  this  idol  was,  after  his  death,  hon- 
ored, prayed,  and  sacrificed  unto,  that  by 
his  aid,  they  might  obtain  victory  over  their 
enemies,  which,  when  they  had  obtained, 
they  sacrificed  unto  him  such  prisoners,  as  in 
battle  they  had  taken. 

"  The  name  WJotscn  signifies  fierce  or furi- 
ous ,-  and  in  like  sense  we  yet  retain  it,  say- 
ing, when  one  is  in  a  great  rage,  that  he  is 
SSJoatr,  or  taketh  on  as  if  he  were  wood. 
And  after  this  idol,  we  do  yet  call  that  day 
of  the  week,  Wednesday,  instead  of  Wod- 
nesday,  upon  which  he  was  chiefly  honored. 
In  sundry  places  the  Pagan  Saxons  erected 
idols,  especially  Woden;  which  places  do 
yet  in  England,  retain  their  appellation;  as 
at  Woodnesborotjgh,  in  Kent,  Wednesbury, 
and  Wednesfield,  in  Staffordshire." 

In  the  first  of  the  places  thus  pointed  out, 
(Woodnesborough,  pronounced  Winsborough, 
near  Sandwich,)  an  image  of  Woden  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood.  This  village  is  remark- 
able for  an  ancient  artificial  mound  of  consi- 
derable height,  under  which  some  curious 
remains,  seemingly  Roman,  were  discovered. 


NO,  I  SHALL  NE'ER  FORGET  HIM. 

No,  I  shall  ne'er  forget  him — 
Nor  the  light  upon  his  brow ! 

And  the  love  for  him  I  garner'd  up 
I  may  not  banish  now ! 

No,  I  shall  ne'er  forget  him — 

Nor  would  I  rend  a  tie ! 
For  the  holy  homage  of  the  heart 

Is  all  too  pure  to  die ! 

No,  I  shall  ne'er  forget  him — 
Nor  could  I  bear  the  thought 

That  we  may  smile  no  more,  nor  feel 
As  kindred  spirits  ought ! 

No,  I  shall  ne'er  forget  him ! 

But  dwell  on  what  we've  been ! 
And  the  hope  I  may  not  cherish 

E'er  to  be  friends  again ! 


He  that  is  going  to  speak  ill  of  another, 
let  him  consider  himself  well  and  he  will 
hold  his  peace. 


No.  10. 


Motives  by  which  Man  is  Governed, 
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Written  for  the  Ladies'  Garland. 

Man  is  responsible  for  the  motives  by 
which  he  is  governed.  By  motives  are 
meant  incitements  to  action.  They  are  the 
causes  of  volition,  and  exercise  a  controlling- 
influence  over  the  character  and  life.  To 
enumerate  the  multiplied  and  various  motives 
by  which  man  is  actuated,  would  be  no  easy 
task.  Justly  has  he  been  styled  an  epitome 
of  the  universe.  In  his  corporeal  nature,  he 
is  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  inanimate  mat- 
ter, and  the  functions  of  animal  life,  while 
his  intellectual  and  rational  powers  furnish 
him  with  the  most  elevated  incitements  to 
action  which  the  universe  can  afford. 

A  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon motives  which  actuate  him  as  a  rational 
being,  such  as  love  of  power,  desire  of  es- 
t  teem,  and  love  of  knowledge,  will  readily 
convince  us  that  the  choice  of  our  motives  is 
voluntary,  and  consequently,  that  we  are  res- 
ponsible for  them.  In  directing  to  action,  it 
will  be  allowed  that  the  stronger  motive  al- 
ways prevails  over  the  weaker.  Now  sup- 
pose a  person  possessed  of  each  of  the  three 
incitements  mentioned,  and  suppose  in  a  given 
case,  each  of  them  are  urging  him  to  action. 
By  one  act,  he  will  gain  an  accession  of  pow- 
er ;  by  another,  he  will  secure  the  approba- 
tion of  his  fellow  men ;  and  by  another,  he 
will  gratify  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  The 
question  arises,  has  he  power  to  choose  which 
motive  shall  prevail'?  We  have  said  that 
the  stronger  will  gain  ascendancy,  but  is  one 
necessarily  more  powerful,  or  is  it  optional 
with  him  to  decide  their  contending  claims  ] 
If  the  first  be  true,  desire  for  any  given  ac- 
tion may  determine  its  rectitude ;  and  man 
becomes  the  chained  victim  of  necessity,  ra- 
ther than  the  responsible  agent  of  choice. 
But  it  is  not  left  to  uncontrollable  fatality  to 
guide  these  contending  claims.  Reason  and 
judgment  come  in  to  decide  the  point,  and  the 
consciousness  of  every  individual  tells  him 
that  he  is  free  to  exercise  them  in  consider- 
ing his  motives ;  in  comparing  their  merits, 
and  increasing  or  lessening  their  respective 
influence.  The  motives  we  have  mentioned 
are  natural,  and  operate  more  or  less  upon 
every  individual.  By  some,  they  are  regard- 
ed purely  selfish.  So  far  as  they  originate 
in  a  desire  of  personal  pleasure,  this  is  true ; 
but  in  the  actions  to  which  they  lead,  they 
embrace  much  that  is  social  and  benevolent. 
The  love  of  power  evinced  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  doubtless  selfish ;  but  do  we  not 
recognise  in  his  motives  more  that  is  social 
and  commendable,  than  in  those  of  the  As- 
syrian Sardanapulus,  who  wasted  his  life  in 
luxurious  pleasure.  Desire  of  esteem,  though 
apparently  selfish,  partakes  often  of  a  social 
nature.     That  it  does  not  arise  from  desire 


of  happiness  alone,  appears  from  the  numer- 
ous instances  in  which  men  desire  posthumous 
fame.  What  happiness  could  Epicurus  have 
anticipated  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  dying  re- 
quest, that  his  birth  might  be  annually  cele- 
brated by  his  descendants,  and  that  a  monthly 
feast  be  given  to  his  followers.  Knowledge 
may  be  a  motive  for  its  own  sake,  for  its  re- 
lation to  the  possessor,  or  its  influence  upon 
others.  In  following  each  of  these  motives, 
self-government  is  necessary.  Hence  arises 
our  responsibility  for  yielding  to  their  con- 
trol. Upon  acquaintance  with  the  motives 
of  action,  all  knowledge  of  human  nature  de- 
pends. This  may  be  gained,  in  part,  by  ob- 
servation of  others;  but  pre-eminently,  by 
examination  of  our  own  motives.  This  ex- 
amination involves  much  difficulty.  Preju- 
dice, passion,  pride,  and  ever-varying  exter- 
nal circumstances  lead  to  partialitv.  For 
this  reason,  contradictory  systems  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  maintained  in  every  age. 
Platonists,  Peripatetics,  Epicureans,  and 
Stoics  had  each  their  respective  classifica- 
tions of  the  motives  of  human  action.  The 
school  men  and  mystics  of  the  dark  ages, 
contended  yet  more  fiercely  for  their  oppos- 
ing systems.  To  this  day,  the  subject  is 
blinded  by  controversy,  and  minor  differences, 
and  imaginary  or  real  distinctions.  Each 
author  has  a  system  of  his  own,  and  no  one 
yet  advanced,  is  satisfactory  to  all  metaphy- 
sical inquirers.  But  though  theories  thus 
differ,  individual  responsibility  to  control  the 
motives  of  action  remains  unaltered.  There 
are  motives  which  are  right — which  we  are 
bound  to  receive,  and  to  whose  power  we 
should  yield ;  and  there  are  motives  which 
we  should  reject  and  control.  Following 
the  one  class,  we  may  be  introduced  to  all 
the  present  and  prospective  happiness  of  a 
life  of  rectitude  and  virtue.  Led  by  the 
other,  we  forfeit  our  own  peace,  refuse  to  our 
fellow  men  the  good  we  might  impart,  and 
fail  to  accomplish  the  noble  ends  for  which 
we  were  formed.  The  motives  presented  to 
man  in  the  revelation  of  his  Creator,  and  in 
the  book  of  nature,  including  creation  and 
providence,  appeal  to  his  acceptance  with 
eloquence  worthy  of  their  elevated  origin. 
These  motives  find  response  in  every  heart 
unbiassed  by  prejudice,  and  uncorrupted  by 
crime.  Yielding  to  their  influence,  man  be- 
comes assimilated  to  his  Maker,  honors  Him 
on  earth,  and  dwells  forever  with  Him  in 
Heaven. 

ClTHERA. 

Whitesboro,  October,  1837. 


When  a  man  owns  himself  to  have  been  in 
error, 'it  is  but  telling  you  in  other  words  that 
he  is  wiser  than  lie  was  before. 
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STREET  VIEW  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  DAMASCUS. 


On  entering  Damascus  from  the  south- 
east quarter,  I  was  charmed,  beyond  expres- 
sion, with  the  verdant  and  delightful  appear- 
ance of  the  olive  grounds,  fruitful  gardens, 
and  running  streams,  through  which  the 
city  is  approached.  A  remarkable  peculiari- 
ty of  the  buildings  in  this  quarter  is,  that  al- 
most every  separate  edifice  appears  to  have 
a  high  and  pointed  dome  of  brick- work,  which 
being  of  the  same  light  colored  earth  used  in 
the  bricks  of  the  buildings,  resembles,  at  a 
distance,  a  number  of  large  straw  bee-hives. 
We  entered  the  city  through  the  Bab-el- 
Ullah,  or  the  gate  of  God,  so  called  from  its 
leading  to  Jerusalem  and  Mecca — both  holy 
cities,  and  both  places  of  pilgrimage,  the  last 
only  to  the  Mahommedans,  but  the  first  to  all 
the  several  classes  of  Jews,  Christians,  and 
Moslems,  by  each  of  whom  it  is  held  in  high 
estimation,  and  called  by  all  El-Khods-el- 
Shereef,  the  Holy  and  the  Noble. 

The  street  through  which  we  passed  was 
paved  in  the  centre,  upon  a  raised  level, 
forming  an  excellent  road  for  beasts  of  bur- 
den, camels,  and  horses,  and  would  easily 
admit  the  passage  of  six  or  eight  abreast. 
Below  this  raised  road,  was  an  unpaved  space 
on  each  side,  and  within  this  again  a  pave- 
ment of  smaller  stones,  nearly  as  broad  as 
the  central  raised  way,  for  foot  passengers, 
along  the  fronts  of  the  dwellings,  shops  and 
other  edifices  that  lined  the  street.  Had  the 
buildings  been  at  all  correspondent  to  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  fine  road,  the  effect 
of  the  whole  would  have  been  excellent ;  but 
these  were,  in  general,  poor  and  mean,  and 
totally  destitute  of  uniformity,  whether  in 
size,  style,  or  material. 

Among  the  principal  edifices  I  noticed 
several  mosques,  some  of  modern,  and  others 
apparently  of  a  pretty  old  date.  The  shops 
were  all  open,  and  many  manufactories  of 
cotton,  silk,  stuff,  and  leather,  were  carried 
on  at  each  side  of  the  street  in  the  open  air. 


Notwithstanding-  my  disappointment  at  the 
general  inferiority  of  the  buildings  of  this 
fine  street,  to  the  expectation  I  had  formed 
of  them,  I  was,  nevertheless  much  pleased 
at  the  cleanliness  of  every  thing  we  saw,  and 
the  apparent  health  and  beauty  of  the  people 
of  all  classes  that  we  met  in  our  way,  as  Well 
as  the  richness  and  gaiety  of  apparel,  among 
the  young  and  old,  the  rich  and  poor,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  several  ages  and  ranks :  the 
oldest  and  poorest  among  them,  however, 
being  much  better  dressed  than  the  ordinary 
class  of  people  in  any  Arab  or  Turkish  town 
that  I  had  yet  seen. 

There  was  a  degree  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity also  visible  in  every  part  of  the  street, 
even  that  most  thickly  crowded  with  people, 
which  was  pleasing  to  witness,  and  gave  a 
very  favorable  impression  as  to  the  sober 
and  orderly  habits  of  the  inhabitants. — Buch- 


MEMORY. 

BY  W.  LEGGETT,  ESQ. 

When  memory  paints  with  pencil  blue, 
The  scenes  where  youth  delighted  roved, 

She  throws  o'er  none  so  sweet  a  hue 
As  robes  the  home  of  her  I  loved. 

Each  tree,  each  flower  that  flourished  there, 
In  former  beauty  seems  to  wave ; 

I  seem  to  breathe  my  native  air, 

'Mid  friends  who're  sleeping  in  the  grave. 

But  soon  these  shades  of  joy  depart 
And  present  sorrows  start  to  view — 

Memory,  like  hope,  still  mocks  the  heart 
With  visions  sweet — but  fleeting  too. 

But  faith  points  out  yon  radiant  heaven, 
And  bids  the  mourner  not  despair ; 

Whispering,  afflictions  are  but  given, 
Like  angel-wings  to  waft  you  there !" 


No.  10, 


The  Rock  Samphire. 
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THE  ROCK  SAMPHIRE. 

Botanical  topography,  which  treats  of  the 
stations  as  well  as  of  the  habitations  of  vege- 
tables, is  a  subject  not  wholly  without  in- 
terest and  value.     It  is  well  known  that  very 


The  Rock  Samphire. 

different  plants  abound  in  different  soils; 
that  some  grow  on  land,  and  some  in  water ; 
that  some  like  one,  and  some  another  situa- 
tion. For  example,  to  take  plants  which 
are  very  closely  allied,  the  lichens  are  dry 
plants,  and  never  grow  under  water;  the 
fuci  are  watery  plants,  and  never  grow  out 
of  water;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
other  plants,  some  of  which  are,  as  it  were, 
the  living  boundaries  of  land  and  sea :  thus 
the  Samphire  (Crithmum  Maritimum)  never 
grows  but  on  the  sea-shore,  and  yet  it  never 
grows  within  reach  of  the  waves, — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  never  so  near  as  to  be  wholly 
covered  by  the  waters.  It  happened  not 
long  since,  that  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  was 
useful  in  a  way  and  at  a  time  when  botanic 
knowledge  might,  beforehand,  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  of  little  practical  importance. 

During  a  violent  storm  in  November,  1831, 
a  vessel  passing  through  the  English  Chan- 
nel, was  driven  on  shore  near  Beachy  Head ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  crew  being  washed 
overboard,  four  escaped  from  the  wreck,  only 
to  be  delivered  as  they  thought  to  a  more 
lingering  and  fearful,  from  its  being  a  more 

gradual  and  equally  inevitable  death;  for, 
aving  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  been  cast 
upon  the  breakers,  they  found,  when  they 


had  climbed  up  the  highest  of  these  low 
rocks,  that  the  waves  were  rapidly  encroach- 
ing on  their  asylum ;  and  they  doubted  not, 
that  when  the  tide  should  be  at  its  height, 
the  whole  range  would  be  entirely  covered 
with  water.  The  darkness  of  the  night  pre- 
vented any  thing  being  seen  beyond  the  spot 
upon  which  they  stood,  and  this  was  con- 
tinually decreasing  by  the  successive  en- 
croachments of  each  advancing  wave.  The 
violence  of  the  storm  left  no  hope  that  their 
feeble  voices,  even  if  raised  to  the  uttermost, 
could  be  heard  on  shore ;  and  they  knew  that 
amidst  the  howling  of  the  blast,  their  cries 
could  reach  no  other  ear  than  that  of  God. 
What  human  arm  could  give  assistance  in 
such  a  situation]  even  if  their  distresses 
were  known,  how  vain  were  the  help  of  man ! 
The  circle  of  their  existence  here  seemed 
gradually  lessening  before  their  eyes ;  their 
little  span  of  earth  gradually  contracting  to 
their  destruction :  already  they  had  climbed 
to  the  highest  points,  and  already  the  furious 
waters  followed  them,  flinging  over  their 
devoted  heads  the  foremost  waves,  as  heralds 
of  their  speedily  approaching  dissolution. 
At  this  moment,  one  of  these  wretched  men, 
while  they  were  debating  whether  they 
should  not,  in  this  extremity  of  ill,  throw 
themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 
hoping  to  be  cast  upon  some  higher  ground,, 
as,  even  if  they  failed  to  reach  it,  a  sudden 
would  be  better  than  a  lingering  death — in 
this  dire  extremity,  one  of  these  despairing 
creatures,  to  hold  himself  more  firmly  to  the 
rock,  grasped  a  weed,  which,  even  wet  as  it 
was,  he  well  knew,  as  the  lightning's  sud- 
den flash  afforded  a  momentary  glare,  was 
not  a  funcus,  but  a  root  of  Samphire ;  and  he 
recollected  that  this  plant  never  grows  under 
water.  This  then  became  more  than  an  olive 
branch  of  peace,  a  messenger  of  mercy ;  by 
it  they  knew  that  He  who  alone  can  calm 
the  raging  of  the  seas,  at  whose  voice  alone 
the  winds  and  the  waves  are  still,  had  placed 
his  land  mark,  had  planted  his  standard  here, 
and  by  this  sign  they  were  assured  that  He 
had  said  to  the  wild  waste  of  waters, 
"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further." 
Trusting,  then,  to  the  promise  of  this  Angel 
of  the  Earth,  they  remained  stationary  during 
the  remainder  of  that  dreadfu^but  then  com- 
paratively happy  night ;  and  m  the  morning 
they  were  seen  from  the  cliffs  above,  and 
conveyed  in  safety  to  the  shore. — Burnett's 
Introductory  Lecture. 

Samphire,  or  St.  Peter's  Wort,  very  pro- 
bably derives  its  English  name,  as  etymolo- 
gists contend,  from  the  French  name, "  Herbe 
de  St.  Pierre,"  and  hence,  if  such  be  the  case, 
it  would  be  more  perfectly  written,  accord- 
ing to  Smith,  Sampire,  or,  as  degenerated 
from  St.  Pierre,  san-pire.     The  botanical 
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name  Crithmum  has  been  given  to  this  plant 
from  the  resemblance  its  seeds  bear  to  grains 
of  tarley,  the  crithe  of  the  Greeks. 


From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

Laudari  a  Laudato. 

ACROSTIC. 

Joyous  has  been  thy  bright  career, 

Of  usefulness  and  fame ; 
Hope  lingers  still  thy  path  to  cheer, 

Nay,  glows  with  radiant  flame. 

Virtue  has  claimed  thee  as  her  son, 
And  would  thy  brow  entwine, 

Unnumbered  honors,  purely  won, 
Gild  every  lock  of  thine ; 

Happy  the  man  who  thus  like  thee, 

Attains  a  ripe  maturity, 
Nipt  by  no  frost  malign. 

H. 


THE    ZEPHYR'S    SOLILOQUY. 

I  love  to  sport  with  the  silken  curl 
On  the  lily  neck  of  the  laughing  girl, 
To  dry  the  tear  of  the  weeping  boy, 
Who's  breaking  his  heart  for  a  broken  toy ; 
To  fan  the  heat  of  his  brow  away, 
And  over  his  mother's  harp-strings  play ; 
Till,  his  grief  forgotten,  he  looks  around 
For  the  secret  hand  that  has  waked  the  sound. 
Miss  Gould. 


CHOICE  OF  A   WIFE. 

I  ask  not  beauty — 'Tis  a  gleam 
That  tints  the  morning  sky ; 

I  ask  not  learning — 'Tis  a  stream 
That  glides  unheeded  by. 

I  ask  not  toit— It  is  a  flash 
That  oft  blinds  reason's  eye ; 

I  ask  not  gold-— 'Tis  glittering  trash, 
That  causes  man  a  sigh. 

I  ask  good  sense,  a  taste  refined, 
Candor  with  prudence  blended  ; 

A  feeling  heart,  a  virtuous  mind, 
With  charity  attended. 

ALTAR  OF  HYMEN. 


"  Beside  the  nuptial  curtain  bright, 
The  bard  of  Eden  sings — 
Young  Love  his  constant  lamp  will  light, 
And  wave  his  purple  wings." 


MARRIED, 

July  19,  by  Rev.  Edmund  S.  Janes,  Mr. 
William  McCoy,  to  Miss  Jan    ~  iyng. 

Sept.  2,  by  the  same,  Mr.  Francis  Glit- 
ten  Chase,  to  Miss  Celestia  W.  Davis. 

Sept.  3,  by  the  same,  Mr.  James  Derick- 
son,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Taylor. 

Oct.  1,  by  the  same,  Mr.  Amos  Davis,  to 
Miss  Ann  Beaumont. 

Oct.  12,  by  the  same,  Mr.  Albert  Web- 
ster, to  Miss  Sarah  Elliott. 
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THE    VILLAGE    PASTOR 
WIFE. 

A  TALE  OF  WARNING. 

What  impels  me  to  take  up  my  pen,  com- 
pose myself  to  the  act  of  writing,  and  begin 
the  record  of  feelings  and  events  which  will 
inevitably  throw  a  shadow  over  the  character 
which  too  partial  and  misjudging  affection 
once  beheld  shining  with  reflected  lustre? 
I  know  not — but  it  seems  to  me,  as  if  a  di- 
vine voice  whispered  from  the  boughs  that 
wave  by  *.v  window,  occasionally  intercept 
ing  the  sun's  rays  that  now  fall  obliquely  on 
my  paper,  saying,  that  if  I  live  for  memory, 
I  must  not  live  in  vain — and  that  perchance, 
when  I,  too,  lie  beneath  the  willow  that 
hangs  over  his  grave,  unconscious  of  its 
melancholy  waving,  a  deep  moral  may  be 
found  in  these  pages,  short  and  simple  as 
they  may  be.  Then  be  it  so.  It  is  humiliat- 
ing to  dwell  on  past  errors — but  I  should  ra- 
ther welcome  the  humiliation,  if  it  can  be 
any  expiation  for  my  blindness,  my  folly — no ! 
such  expressions  are  too  weak — I  should  say, 
my  madness,  my  sin,  my  hard-hearted  guilt. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  my  juvenile 
years.  Though  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 
an  uncle,  who  had  a  large  family  of  his  own 
to  support,  every  wish  which  vanity  could 
suggest,  was  indulged  as  soon  as  expressed. 
I  never  knew  a  kinder,  more  hospitable,  un- 
calculating  oeing,  than  my  uncle.  If  his 
unsparing  generosity  had  not  experienced  a 
counteracting  influence  in  the  vigilant  eco- 
nomy of  my  aunt,  he  would  long  since  have 
been  a  bankrupt.  She  was  never  unkind  to 
me,  for  I  believe  she  was  conscientious,  and 
she  had  loved  my  mother  tenderly.  I  was 
the  orphan  legacy  of  that  mother,  and  conse- 
quently a  sacred  trust.   I  was  fed  and  clothed  | 
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like  my  wealthier  cousins;  educated  at  the 
same  schools ;  ushered  into  the  same  fashion- 
able society ;  where  I  learned  that  awkward- 
ness was  considered  the  only  unpardonable 
offence,  and  that  almost  any  thing  might  be 
said  and  done,  provided  it  was  said  and  done 
gracefully.  From  the  time  of  our  first  in- 
troduction into  what  is  called  the  world,  I 
gradually  lost  ground  in  the  affections  of  my 
aunt,  for  I  unfortunately  eclipsed  my  elder 
cousins  in  those  outer  gifts  of  nature  and 
those  acquired  graces  of  manner,  which, 
however  valueless,  when  unaccompanied  by 
inward  worth,  have  always  exercised  a  pre- 
vailing, an  irresistible  influence  in  society. 
I  never  exactly  knew  why,  but  I  was  the 
favorite  of  my  uncle,  who  seemed  to  love  me 
better  than  even  his  own  daughters,  and  he 
rejoiced  at  the  admiration  that  I  excited, 
though  often  purchased  at  their  expense. 
Perhaps  the  secret  was  this.  They  were  of 
a  cold  temperament;  mine  was  ardent,  and 
whatever  I  loved,  I  loved  without  reserve, 
and  expressed  my  affection  with  character- 
istic warmth  and  enthusiasm.  I  loved  my 
indulgent  uncle  with  all  the  fervor  of  which 
such  a  nature,  made  vain  and  selfish  by  edu- 
cation, is  capable.  Often,  after  returning 
from  an  evening  party,  my  heart  throbbing 
high  with  the  delight  of  gratified  vanity, 
when  he  would  draw  me  towards  him  and 
tell  me — with  most  injudicious  fondness,  it  is 
true — that  I  was  a  thousand  times  prettier 
than  the  flowers  I  wore,  more  sparkling  than 
the  jewels,  and  that  I  ought  to  marry  a  prince 
or  a  nabob,  I  exulted  more  in  his  praise,  than 
in  flatteries  that  were  still  tingling  in  my 
ears.  Even  my  aunt's  coolness  was  a  grate- 
ful tribute  to  my  self  love — for  was  it  not 
occasioned  by  my  transcendency  over  her 
less  gifted  daughters  1 
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But  why  do  I  linger  on  the  threshold  of 
events,  which,  simple  in  themselves,  stamped 
inv  destiny — for  time,  yea,  and  for  eternity. 

It  was  during-  a  homeward  journey,  with 
my  uncle,  I  first  met  him,  who  afterwards 
became  my  husband.  My  whole  head  be- 
comes sick,  and  my  whole  heart  faint,  as  I 
think  what  I  might  have  been,  and  what  I 
am.  But  I  must  forbear.  If  I  am  compelled 
at  times  to  lay  aside  my  pen,  overcome  with 
agony  and  remorse,  let  me  pause  till  I  can 
go  on  with  a  steady  hand,  and  a  calmer  brain. 

Our  carriage  broke  down — it  was  a  com- 
mon accident — a  young  gentleman  on  horse- 
back, who  seemed  like  ourselves  a  traveler, 
came  up  to  our  assistance.  He  dismounted, 
proffered  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and 
accompanied  us  to  the  inn,  which  fortunately 
was  not  far  distant,  for  my  uncle  was  severely 
injured,  and  walked  with  difficulty,  though 
supported  by  the  stranger's  arm  and  my  own. 
I  cannot  define  the  feeling,  but  from  the  mo- 
ment I  beheld  him,  my  spirit  was  troubled 
within  me.  I  saw  at  once,  that  he  was  of  a 
different  order  of  beings  from  those  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  associate  with ;  and  there 
was  something  in  the  heavenly  composure  of 
his  countenance  and  gentle  dignity  of  man- 
ner, that  rebuked  my  restless  desire  for  ad- 
miration and  love  of  display.  I  never  heard 
any  earthly  sound  so  sweet  as  his  voice.  In- 
visible communion  with  angels  could  alone 
give  such  tones  to  the  human  voice.  At  first, 
I  felt  a  strange  awe  in  his  presence,  and  for- 
got those  artificial  graces,  for  which  I  had 
been  too  much  admired.  Without  meaning 
to  play  the  part  of  a  hypocrite,  my  real  dis- 
position was  completely  concealed.  During 
the  three  days  we  were  detained,  he  re- 
mained with  us;  and  aloof  from  all  tempta- 
tion to  folly,  the  best  traits  of  my  character 
were  called  into  exercise.  On  the  morning 
of  our  departure,  as  my  uncle  was  express- 
ing his  gratitude  for  his  kindness,  and  his 
hope  of  meeting  him  in  town,  he  answered — 
and  it  was  not  without  emotion — '  I  fear  our 
paths  diverge  too  much,  to  allow  that  hope. 
Mine  is  a  lowly  one,  but  I  trust  I  shall  find 
it  blest.'  I  then,  for  the  first  time,  learned 
that  he  was  a  minister — the  humble  pastor 
of  a  country  village.  My  heart  died  witliin 
me.  That  this  graceful  and  uncommonly 
interesting  young  man  should  be  nothing 
more  than  an  obscure  village  preacher — it 
was  too  mortifying.  All  my  bright  visions 
of  conquest  faded  away.  '  We  can  never  be 
any  thing  to  each  other,'  thought  I.  Yet  as 
I  again  turned  towards  him,  and  saw  his 
usually  calm  eye  fixed  on  me  with  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  anxiety,  I  felt  a  conviction 
that  I  might  be  all  the  world  to  him.  He 
was  watching  the  effect  of  his  communica- 


tion, and  the  glow  of  excited  vanity  that  su£ 
fused  my  cheek  was  supposed  to  have  its 
origin  from  a  purer  source.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  the  full  glory  of  my  conquest 
When  my  uncle  warmly  urged  him  to  ac- 
company us  home,  and  sojourn  with  us  a 
few  days,  I  backed  the  invitation  with  all  the 
eloquence  my  countenance  was  capable  of 
expressing.  Vain  and  selfish  being  that  I 
was — I  might  have  known  that  we  differed 
from  each  other  as  much  as  the  rays  of  the 
morning  star  from  the  artificial  glare  of  the 
sky-rocket.  He  drew  his  light  from  the 
fountain  of  living  glory,  /from  the  decaying 
fires  of  earth. 

The  invitation  was  accepted — and  before 
that  short  visit  was  concluded,  so  great  was 
the  influence  he  acquired  over  me,  while  1 
was  only  seeking  to  gain  the  ascendancy 
over  his  affections,  that  I  felt  willing  to  give 
up  the  luxury  and  fashion  that  surrounded 
me,  for  the  sweet  and  quiet  hermitage  he  de- 
scribed, provided  the  sacrifice  were  required. 
I  never  once  thought  of  the  duties  that  would 
devolve  upon  me,  the  solemn  responsibili- 
ties of  my  new  situation.  It  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  Providence,  how  such  a  being 
as  myself  could  ever  have  won  a  heart  like 
his.  He  saw  the  sunbeam  playing  on  the 
surface,  and  thought  that  all  was  fair  be- 
neath ;  I  did  love  him ;  but  my  love  was  a 
passion,  not  a  principle.  I  was  captivated 
by  the  heavenly  graces  of  his  manner,  but 
was  incapable  of  comprehending  the  source 
whence  those  graces  were  derived. 

My  uncle  would  gladly  have  seen  me  es- 
tablished in  a  style  more  congenial  to  my 
prevailing  taste,  but  gave  his  consent,  as  he 
said,  on  the  score  of  his  surpassing  merit 
My  aunt  was  evidently  more  than  willing  to 
have  me  married,  while  my  cousins  rallied 
me,  for  falling  in  love  with  a  country  parson. 

We  were  married.  I  accompanied  him  to 
the  beautiful  village  of .  I  became  mis- 
tress of  the  parsonage.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  moment  when  I  first  entered  this  avenue, 
shaded  by  majestic  elms;  beheld  these  low, 
white  walls,  festooned  with  redolent  vines : 
and  heard  the  voice,  which  was  then  tfte 
music  of  my  life,  welcome  me  here,  as  Hea- 
ven's best  and  loveliest  gift.  How  happy — 
how  blest  I  might  have  been,  and  I  was  hap- 
py for  a  while.  His  benign  glance  and  ap- 
proving smile  were,  for  a  time,  an  equivalent 
for  the  gaze  of  admiration  and  strains  of 
flattery  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed.  I 
even  tried,  in  some  measure,  to  conform  to 
his  habits  and  tastes,  and  to  cultivate  the 
good  will  of  the  plebeians  and  rustics  who 
constituted  a  great  portion  of  his  parish.  But 
the  mind,  unsupported  by  principle,  is  inca- 
pable of  any  steady  exertion.      Mine  gra- 
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dually  wearied  of  the  effort  of  assuming'  vir 
tues  to  which  it  had  no  legitimate  claim 
The  fervor  of  feeling-   which  had   given  e 
bluer  tint  to  the  sky  and  a  fairer  hue  to  the 
flower,  insensibly  faded.     I  began  to  perceive 
defects  in  every  object,  and  to  wonder  at  the 
blindness  which  formerly  overlooked  them. 
I  still  loved  my  husband,  but  the  longer  I 
lived  with  him,  the  more  his  character  soared 
above  the  reach  of  mine.     I  could  not  com- 
prehend, how  one   could   be  endowed  with 
such  brilliant  talents  and  winning  glances, 
and  not  wish  for  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
I  was  vexed  with  him  for  his  meekness  and 
humility,  and  would  gladly  have  mingled,  if 
I  could,  the  base  alloy  of  earthly  ambition 
with  his  holy  aspirations  after  Heaven.     I 
was  even  jealous — I  almost  tremble,  while  I 
write  it — of  the  God  he  worshipped.     I  could 
not  bear  the  thought,  that  I  held  a  second 
place  in  his  affections — though  second  only 
to  the  great  and   glorious   Creator.      Con- 
tinually called  from  my  side  to  the  chamber 
of  the  sick,  the  couch  of  the  dying,  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  I  in  vain  sought 
to  fill  up  the  widening  vacuum  left,  by  be- 
coming interested  in  the  duties  of  my  station. 
I  could  not  do  it.     They  became  every  day 
more  irksome  to  me.     The  discontent  I  was 
cherishing,  became  more  and  more  visible, 
till  the  mild  and  anxious  eye  of  my  husband 
vainly  looked  for  the  joyous  smile  that  used 
to  welcome  his  return. 

It  is  true,  there  were  many  things  I  was 
obliged  to  tolerate,  which  must  inevitably  be 
distasteful  to  one  educated  with  such  false 
refinement  as  I  have  been.  But  I  never  re- 
flected they  must  be  as  opposed  to  my  hus- 
band's tastes  as  my  own,  and  that  christian 
principle  alone  led  him  to  the  endurance  of 
them.  Instead  of  appreciating  his  angelic 
patience  and  forbearance,  I  blamed  him  for 
not  lavishing  more  sympathy  on  me  for  trials 
which,  though  sometimes  ludicrous  in  them- 
selves, are  painful  from  the  strength  of  as- 
sociation. 

The  former  minister  of  the  village  left  a 
maiden  sister  as  a  kind  of  legacy  to  his  con- 
gregation. My  husband  had  been  a  protogee 
and  pupil  of  the  good  man,  who,  on  his  death- 
bed, bequeathed  his  people  to  the  charge  of 
this  son  of  his  adoption,  and  him,  with  equal 
tenderness  and  solemnity,  to  the  care  of  his 
venerable  sister.  She  became  a  fixture  in 
the  parsonage,  and  to  me  a  perpetual  and 
increasing  torment.  The  first  month  of  our 
marriage,  she  was  absent,  visiting  some  of 
her  seventh  cousins  in  a  neighboring  town.  I 
do  not  wish  to  exculpate  myself  from  blame; 
but,  if-ever  there  was  a  thorn  in  human  flesh,  I 
believe  I  had  found  it  in  this  inquisitive,  gra- 
tuitously advising  woman.     I,  who  had  al- 


briars,  was  doomed  to  feel  this  thorn,  daily, 
hourly,  goading  me ;  and  was  constrained  to 
conceal  as  much  as  possible  the  irritation  she 
caused,  because  my  husband  treated  her  with 
as  much  respect  as  if  she  were  an  empress. 

I  thought  Mr.  L was  wrong  in   this. 

Owing  to  the  deep  placidity  of  his  own  dis- 
position, he  could  not  realize  what  a  trial 
such  a  companion  was  to  a  mercurial,  in- 
dulged, self-willed  being  as  myself.  Nature 
has  gifted  me  with  an  exquisite  ear  for  music, 
and  a  discord  always '  wakes  the  nerve  where 
agony  is  born.'  Poor  aunt  Debbyhad  a  per- 
fect mania  for  singing,  and  she  would  sit  and 
sing  for  hours  together,  old  fashioned  ballads 
and  hymns  of  surprising  length,  scarcely 
pausing  to  take  breath.  [  have  heard  aged 
people  sing  the  songs  of  Zion,  when  there 
was  most  touching  melody  in  their  tones ; 
and  some  of  the  warmest  feelings  of  devo- 
tion I  ever  experienced,  were  awakened  by 
these  solemn,  trembling  notes.  But  aunt 
Debby's  voice  was  full  of  indescribable  rami- 
fications, each  a  separate  discord — a  sharp, 
sour  voice,  indicative  of  the  natural  temper 
of  the  owner. 

One  Sunday  morning,  after  she  had  been 
screeching  one  of  Dr.  Watts'  hymns  of  about 
a  hundred  verses,  she  left  me  to  prepare  for 
church.     When  we  met  after  finishing  our 
separate  toilettes,  she  began  her  animadver- 
sions on  my  dress  as  being  too  gay  for  a 
minister's  wife.      I  denied  the  charge;  for 
though  made  in  the  redundance  of  fashion,  it 
was  of  an  unadorned  white.      '  But  what,' 
said  she,  disfiguring  the  muslin  folds  with  her 
awkward  fingers,  '  what  is  the  use   of  all 
these  fandangles  of  lace  1     They  are  nothing 
but  Satan's  devices  to  lead  astray  silly  wo- 
men, whose  minds  are  running  after  finery.' 
All  this  I  might  have  borne  with  silent  con- 
tempt, for  it  came  from   aunt  Debby;   but 
when  she  brought  the  authority  of  a  Mrs. 
Deacon,  and  a  Mrs.  Doelan  of  the  parish  to 
prove  that  she  was  not  the  only  one  who 
found  fault  with  the  fashion  of  my  attire,  the 
indignant  spirit  broke  its  bounds ;  deference 
for  age  was  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  and  the  concentrated  irritation 
of  weeks  burst  forth.     I  called  her  an  imper- 
tinent, morose  old  maid,  and  declared  that 
one  or  the  other  of  us  should  leave  the  par- 
sonage.    In  the  midst  of  the  paroxysm,  my 
husband  entered — the  calm  of  heaven  on  his 
brow.     He  had  just  left  his  closet,  where  he 
had  been  to  seek  the  divine  manna  for  the 
pilgrims  it  was  his  task  to  guide  through  the 
wilderness  of  life.     He  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  in  grief  and  amazement.      Aunt 
Debby  had  seated  herself  on  his  entrance, 
and  began  to  rock  herself  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  to  sigh  and  groan — saying  it  was 


ways  lived  among  roses,  without  thinking  of  ila  hard  thing  to  be  called  such  hard  names  at 
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her  time  of  life,  &c.  I  stood,  my  cheeks 
glowing  with  anger,  and  my  heart  violently 
palpitating  with  the  sudden  effort  at  self-con- 
trol. He  approached  me,  took  my  hand  and 
said,  '  My  dear  Mary  !'  There  was  affection 
in  his  tone,  but  there  was  upbraiding  also ; 
and  drawing  away  my  hand,  I  wept  in  bitter- 
ness of  spirit.  As  soon  as  I  could  summon 
sufficient  steadiness  of  voice,  I  told  him  the 
cause  of  my  resentment,  and  declared  that  I 
would  never  again  enter  a  place  where  I  was 
exposed  to  ridicule  and  censure,  and  from 
those,  too,  so  immeasurably  my  inferiors  in 
birth  and  education.  '  Dearest  Mary !'  ex- 
claimed he,  turning  pale  from  agitation,  '  you 
cannot  mean  what  you  say.  Let  not  such 
trifles  as  these  mar  the  peace  of  this  holy  day. 
[  grieve  that  your  feelings  should  have  been 
wounded ;  but  what  matters  it  what  the  world 
says  of  our  outward  apparel,  if  our  souls  are 
clothed  with  those  robes  of  holiness  which 
makes  us  lovely  in  our  Maker's  eye!  Let 
us  go  to  the  temple  of  Him,  whose  last  legacy 
to  man  was  peace.'  Though  the  bell  was 
ringing  its  last  notes,  and  though  I  saw  him 
so  painfully  disturbed,  I  still  resisted  the  ap- 
peal, and  repeated  my  rash  asseveration.  The 
bell  had  pealed  its  last  summons,  and  was  no 
longer  heard.  *  Mary,  must  1  go  alone  T 
His  hand  was  on  the  latch — there  was  a  burn 
ing  flush  on  his  cheek,  such  as  I  had  never 
seen  before.  My  pride  would  have  yielded — 
my  conscience  convicted  me  of  wrong — I 
would  have  acknowledged  my  rashness,  had 
not  aunt  Debby,  whom  I  thought  born  to  be 
my  evil  spirit,  risen  with  a  long  drawn  sigh, 
and  taken  his  arm,  preparatory  to  accompany 
him.  *  No,'  said  I,  '  you  will  not  be  alone. 
You  need  not  wait  for  me.  In  aunt  Debby's 
company  you  cannot  regret  mine.' 

Surely  my  heart  must  have  been  steeled, 
like  Pharoah's,  for  some  divine  purpose,  or  I 
never  could  have  resisted  the  mute  anguish 
of  his  glance,  as  he  closed  the  door  on  this 
cold  and  unmerited  taunt.  What  hours  of 
wretchedness  I  passed  in  the  solitude  of  my 
chamber.  I  magnified  my  sufferings  into 
those  of  martyrdom,  and  accused  Mr.  L— 
of  not  preparing  me  for  the  trials  of  my  new 
situation.  Yet  even  while  I  reproached  him 
in  my  heart,  I  was  conscious  of  my  injustice 
and  felt  that  I  did  not  suffer  alone.  It  was 
the  first  time  any  other  than  words  of  kind' 
ness  had  passed  between  us,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a  barrier  was  beginning  to  rise, 
that  would  separate  us  forever.  When  we 
again  met,  I  tried  to  retain  the  same  cold 
manner  and  averted  countenance,  but  he 
came  unaccompanied  by  my  tormentor,  and 
looked  so  dejected  and  pale,  my  petulance 
and  pride  yielded  to  the  reign  of  better  feel- 
ings. I  had  even  the  grace  to  make  con- 
cessions,  which  were   received   with   such 


gratitude  and  feeling,  I  was  melted  into  good- 
ness, transient,  but  sincere.  Had  aunt  Debby 
remained  from  us,  all  might  yet  have  been 
well ;  but  after  having  visited  awhile  among 
the  parish,  she  returned ;  and  her  presence 
choked  the  blossoms  of  my  good  resolutions. 
I  thought  she  never  forgave  the  offending 
epithet  I  had  given  her  in  the  moment  of 
passion.  It  is  far  from  my  intention,  in  deline- 
ating peculiarities  like  hers,  to  throw  any  op- 
probrium on  that  class  of  females,  who  from 
their  isolated  and  unprotected  situation,  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  shafts  of  unkind- 
ness  and  ridicule.  I  have  known  those  whose 
influence  seemed  as  diffusive  as  the  sunshine 
and  gentle  as  the  dew ;  at  whose  approach 
the  ringlets  of  childhood  would  be  tossed 
gaily  back,  and  the  wan  cheek  of  the  aged 
lighted  up  with  joy;  who  had  devoted  the 
glow  of  their  youth,  and  the  strength  of  their 
prime  to  acts  of  filial  piety  and  love,  watch- 
ing the  waning  fires  of  life,  as  the  vestal 
virgins  the  flame  of  the  altar.  Round  such 
beings  as  these,  the  beatitudes  cluster ;  and 
yet  the  ban  of  unfeeling  levity  is  passed  upon 
the  maiden  sisterhood.  But  I  wander  from 
my  path.  It  is  not  her  history  I  am  writing, 
so  much  as  my  own ;  which,  however  defi- 
cient in  incident,  is  not  without  its  moral 
power. 

I  experienced  one  source  of  mortification, 
which  I  have  not  mentioned ;  it  may  even 
seem  too  insignificant  to  be  noticed,  and  yet 
it  was  terribly  grating  to  my  aristocratic 
feelings.  Some  of  our  good  parishioners 
were  in  the  habit  of  lavishing  attentions,  so 
repugnant  to  me,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
refuse  them;  which  I  afterwards  learned, 
gave  great  mortification  and  displeasure.  I 
would  willingly  accept  a  basket  of  fragrant 
strawberries,  or  any  of  the  elegant  bounties 
of  nature ;  but,  when  they  offered  such  plebean 
gifts  as  a  shoulder  of  perk  or  mutton,  a  sack 
of  grain  or  potatoes,  1  invariably  returned  my 
cold  thanks  and  declined  the  honor.  Is  it 
strange,  that  I  should  become  to  them  an 
object  of  aversion,  and  that  they  should  draw 
comparisons,  humbling  to  me,  between  their 
idolized  minister  and  his  haughty  bride  1 
To  be  continued. 


A  pious  cottager  residing  in  the  centre  of 
a  long  and  dreary  heath,  being  asked  by  a 
Christian  visiter/"  Are  you  not  sometimes 
afraid  in  your  lonely  situation,  especially  in 
winter]"  He  replied,  "Oh  no!  for  Faith 
shuts  the  door  at  night,  and  Mercy  opens  it 
in  the  morning." 


Confession  of  a  fault  makes  half  amends 
for  it. 


No.  II 
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Written  for  the  Ladies'  Garland. 

TO   S.   T.   H. 

Those  halcyon  days,  dear  friend,  are  flown, 
Which  mark'd  my  youthful  prime, 

And  now,  alas !  I  stand  alone, 
A  breathing  wreck  of  time  ! 

One  after  one  my  golden  dreams 

Have  vanished  into  air, 
And  now,  alas !  upon  me  gleams 

The  blackness  of  despair! 

The  picture  which  my  fancy  drew 

Of  life  and  joys  begun, 
Hath  passed  like  morning's  pearly  dew 

"Before  the  rising  sun." 

Ah !  life,  alas !  too  well  I  know, 

Is  but  a  splendid  cheat, — 
A  busy  scene  of  joy  and  wo, 

Of  agony  replete. 

The  fairest  sunshine  of  the  soul — 

But  tells  that  wo  is  near, 
That  soon  its  fires  must  o'er  us  roll, 

Our  fondest  hopes  to  sear. 

Since,  then,  life's  gay  and  gilded  scenes 

Are  fleeting  as  the  air, 
A  glittering  train  of  splendid  dreams, 

As  false  as  they  are  fair, — 

Ah,  then,  'twere  well  that  we  should  turn 

Our  thoughts  to  things  above, 
And  never  for  earth's  pleasures  burn, 

But  seek  a  Saviour's  love. 

For  that  imparts  a  perfect  joy, 

Undying  and  complete, 
A  bliss  which  nothing  can  destroy, 

Forever  pure  and  sweet. 


V.  E. 


Frederick,  Md.  Nov.  1,  1837. 


THE    HUSKING    PARTY. 

We  like  to  recur  occasionally  to  the  cus- 
toms and  pastimes  of  our  ancestors.  Talk  as 
we  may  of  the  gay  masquerade,  and  the 
fashionable  ball  where  beauty,  and  elegance,  I 
and  refinement  float  down  the  dance, "to  the 
soft  music,  like  the  lovely  creations  of  a  J 
dream — the  embodied  spirits  of  joy,  and  light, 
and  music,— who  is  there  that  will  not  turn! 
a  longing  and  a  lingering  glance  upon  the 
simple  amusements  of  other  times — when 
pastime  went  hand  in  hand  with  usefulness ! 
We  know  that  these  may,  at  first  view,  ap- 
pear rude  and  forbidding — that  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  fashionables  of  the  present  genera- 
tion would  be  shocked  at  the  bare  idea  of  a 
quilting  frolic— an  apple  paring,. or  a  husking 
part  v. 


The  husking  party  takes  place  in  those 
long,  bright  evenings  of  autumn,  when  the 
harvest  moon  is  up  among  the  stars,  and  the 
streams  and  the  hills,  and  the  old  forest  trees 
are  brightening  in  its  beautiful  illumination. 
A  group  of  happy  and  kind-hearted  beings, 
of  all  ages  and  sexes,  from  the  fair  youg  girl 
to  the  grey-haired  old  man,  are  assembled 
around  the  fruits  of  their  neighbor's  industry 
— the  long  and  heavy  piles  of  Indian  corn, 
gathered  from  the  field  with  its  covering  of 
husks.  The  whole  length  of  the  ample  barn 
floor  is  lined  with  huskers,  who  after  a  few 
preliminary  jokes,  betake  themselves  zeal- 
ously to  their  task. 

The  presence  of  females  in  such  a  group 
will  no  doubt  be  objected  to.  But  wherefore ! 
Ask  the  grey-haired  yeoman,  if,  in  the  days 
of  his  boyhood,  it  was  deemed  improper,  or 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of 
their  character,  for  his  female  companions  to 
join  their  brothers  and  their  neighbors,  in  an 
evening's  amusement  of  this  nature.  They 
would  smile  at  the  idea  of  impropriety.  The 
assembly  is  not  one  of  strangers,  where  doubt 
and  apprehension  must  seal  every  lip  and 
fetter  every  movement,  but  of  those  who  have 
lived  together  as  children  of  one  family,  and 
have  met  each  other,  at  all  times,  and  at  all 
places — in  the  kitchen  or  in  the  parlor — the 
field  or  the  workshop,  w-ith  the  same  frank 
smile  of  welcome.  And  pray  where  is  the 
harm  of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  tempered  as 
they  are  here  with  pure,  unstudied  natural 
modesty  ]  There  can  be  none.  The  parties 
have  not  mingled  in  the  hollow  world,  and 
learned  to  tamper  with  the  heart's  best  feel* 
ings,  to  curl  the  lip  at  sincerity,  and  betray 
without  a  scruple,  the  confidence  of  the  art- 
less  and  unsuspecting.  The  girl  who  seats 
herself  at  the  husking,  and  the  lively,  frank- 
hearted  youth  beside  her,  have  no  sentimental 
and  novel-borrowed  nonsense  to  exchange — 
they  have  never  read  and  sighed  over  the 
pernicious  pages  of  Moore  and  Byron,  or 
looked  on  unblushingly  at  an  immodest  the- 
atrical representation.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  drawn  their  beautiful  ideas  of  love  and 
friendship  from  the  praiseworthy  examples 
and  maxims  of  their  ancestors;  and  conse- 
quently, the  vicissitudes  of  life— its  alternate 
light  and  shadows,  are  met  without  that  bitter 
disappointment  which  follows  so  closely  upon 
the  dreams  of  the  romantic  and  idle  visionary. 

Ah — there  is  mirth,  life  and  jollity  in  your 
genuine  husking  party.  The  huskers  ply 
their  tongues  as  busily  as  their  hands,  while 
engaged  in  their  pleasant  task.  Stories  are 
related — songs  are  sung — jokes  are  passed— 
and  soft  words  spoken.  Imagine  to  yourself, 
reader,  the  sight  of  along  row  of  fine  healthy 
looking  girls,,  with  glowing  countenances  and 
bright  eyes,  and  sweet  smiles.     Depend,  upon, 
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it,  there  is  nothing  like  a  sensible,  good-na- 
tured romp  of  a  country  girl — one  who  will 
play  "  hide  and  seek,"  and  "  blind  man's  buff," 
with  you,  but  who  would  cuff  your  ears  in 
indignation  should  you  address  her  in  lan- 
guage which  more  refined  ladies  would  listen 
to  with  complaisance.  During  the  process 
of  husking,  if  a  red  ear  of  corn  is  found  by 
any  of  the  ladies,  she  is  liable  to  receive  a 
kiss  from  some  of  the  company.  She,  of 
course,  hands  the  ear  to  her  favorite  beau, 
who  readily  understands  the  signal  and  acts 
accordingly.  The  red  cheek  is  sure  to  be 
redder  before  he  leaves  it. 

After  the  task  is  finished,  the  company  ad- 
journ to  the  house — a  supper  is  provided — 
and  after  partaking  of  it,  'the  parties  separate 
for  their  respective  homes.  But  the  genuine 
husking  parties,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  are  now 
rarely  heard  of.  They  have  lost  the  spirit 
which  enlivened  them — a  false  refinement 
has  broken  in  upon  their  pleasant  amusement ; 
and  bright  eyes  and  fair  hands  no  longer 
%ure  at  a  husking. 


From  the  Buffalo  Republican. 

STANZAS. 

BY  S.  E.  F. 

Wreath  thy  garlands,  fairest  one, 
Ere  the  beams  of  day  are  gone : — 
Soon  will  close  each  fragrant  flower, 
Blooming  in  the  garden's  bower, 
While  the  midnight  dews  are  shed 
O'er  each  sleeping  flowret's  head. 

Wreath  thy  garlands,  fairest  one ; — 
Soon  will  summer's  reign  be  gone ; 
Tempests  come  with  chilling  breath, 
Sweeping  o'er  the  barren  heath. 
So,  stern  winter's  fearless  band 
Stalk  in  fierceness  o'er  the  land ! 

Wreath  thy  garlands,  fairest  one ; — 
Soon  will  set  life's  glowing  sun; 
Youth's  gay  dreams  too  quickly  fade, 
Loving  hearts  are  soon  betrayed. 
Wreath  thy  garlands,  e'er  their  bloom 
Fade  around  thy  early  tomb. 


CAROLINE. 

Concluded  from  page  7G. 

The  frantic  girl  found  it  necessary  to  close 
the  door  to  preserve  her  from  being  scorched 
to  death.  With  some  difficulty  she  accom- 
plished this  ;  and  her  next  step  was  to  open 
the  window.  Here  she  paused  in  mute  as- 
tonishment at  the  sublime  sight.  Thousands 
of  people  were  standing  below;  on  -whose 
forms  the  light  of  the  burning  house  fell  so 


distinctly,  that  she  could  perceive  the  men 
engaged  with  the  engines — some  with  trum- 
pets, shouting  commands  to  their  compan- 
ions— others  busily  employed  in  carrying  out 
the  furniture — and  many  standing  in  inactive 
silence,  watching  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
She  shrieked  with  all  her  might ;  but  what 
is  a  woman's  shriek  amidst  the  mingled 
tumult  of  shouting  men,  crashing  timbers 
and  roaring  fire.  She  could  hardly  hear  her- 
self. The  room  was  heated — the  door  seemed 
fast  burning  away.  She  screamed  until  her 
voice  was  choked  in  convulsive  efforts,  and 
yet  she  was  unheard.  The  engines  played 
briskly  below,  and  they  alone  would  have 
drowned  her  feeble  voice.  She  almost  sick- 
ened with  anxiety.  She  looked  upon  the 
multitude  who  stood  beneath.  Immediately 
around  the  house  they  were  in  a  bright  light 
The  fire  flung  its  lurid  glare  over  the  col- 
lected crowd,  until  far  away  the  end  was 
indistinct  in  the  shadows  of  night,  and  noth- 
ing was  observable  but  a  dark  mass  that 
heaved  like  billows  of  the  stormy  ocean. 

Her  voice  had  now  become  so  hoarse,  that 
she  could  scarcely  speak,  but  one  idea  glanced 
through  her  mind  by  which  she  might  catch 
the  attention  of  those  beneath.  She  ran  to 
her  bed — with  the  strength  of  despair  she 
dragged  it  to  the  window,  and  pressed  it 
through  the  unyielding  aperture.  A  cry 
arose  as  it  darkened  the  light.  Many  thought 
it  was  a  part  of  the  wall  tumbling  from  its 
height ;  but  it  fell  harmless,  and  as  it  reached 
the  ground,  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  spot 
whence  it  came — the  door  of  the  room  burst 
through  at  the  instant — and  Caroline  stood 
lifted  high  amidst  desolation.  The  blaze 
shown  brightly  upon  her  white  garments,  and 
many  imagined  that  she  was  actually  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames — a  buz  of  horror  mur- 
mured beneath — a  bustle  ran  through  the 
mighty  mass — exclamations  of  dismay  broke 
from  every  lip  and  every  one  was  anxious  to 
preserve  her.  Ladders  were  instantly  raised 
— one  seemed  ready  to  rescue  her,  and  she 
prepared  to  descend,  when  with  a  cry  of  an- 
guish she  perceived  it  was  too  short.  The 
heat  of  the  room  became  agonizing — the 
flames  were  fast  proceeding  towards  her 
room — every  hope  was  banished  from  her 
bosom — her  cry  grew  wild — her  senses  began 
to  forsake  her — the  dreadful  prospect  of  burn- 
ing to  death — of  being  wrapped  in  the  fierce 
bosom  of  the  blaze  !  It  was  too  much ;  any 
thing  but  that — she  sprang  upon  the  thresh- 
hold0  of  the  window,  with  the  desperate  in- 
tention of  springing  from  the  dizzy  height. 

Her  hands  were  raised — her  white  robe 
streamed  in  the  wind — already  was  her  foot 
flung  back,  and  her  position  announced  that 
she°was  prepared  to  spring  out,  when  her 
quick  ear  caught  the  creaking  of  a  hasty  step 
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on  the  burning  floor — it  was  a  ray  of  hope 
piercing  into  the  darkness  of  despair,  and  she 
paused  to  look ;  the  figure  of  a  man  blackened 
and  scorched  appeared,  almost  enveloped  in 
smoke  and  fire.     Springing  across  a  frightful 
chasm   in  the   floor,   he   seized   a  blanket, 
wrapped  her  in  its  folds,  and  darted  again 
like  lightning  through  the  crackling  fire.     A 
loud  shout  from  the  crowd  who  saw  her  dis- 
appear in  his  arms  told  their  interest ;  the 
flames  were  soon  curling  around  the  very 
spot  where  a  moment  ago  the   lovely  girl 
stood — a   deathlike    stillness    pervaded   the 
scene  without — except  as  they  saw  a  figure 
with  something  in  its  arms  pass  a  window 
one  story  lower  than  the  chamber  of  Caroline 
— then    indeed   a   tumultuous    exclamation 
arose ;  but  it  was  anxious,  doubtful,  and  soon 
hushed  down;  all  again  was  still.     Every  eye 
was  turned  on  the  floor — every  bosom  beat 
with  hope  and  fear — an  instant  elapsed — a 
brick  fell — another — and  several  more — and 
a  large  piece  of  flaming  timber  came  crash 
ing  to  the  ground.     Hope  almost  vanished 
for  those  within,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
chimney  thundered   from  the  top,   and   the 
whole    building    tottered    and    shook,    and 
seemed  gradually  sinking  into  ruin,  when  he 
appeared  at  the  door,  staggering  and  black- 
ened, yet  holding  in  his  arms  the  being  he 
had  preserved.     With  one  convulsive  spring 
he  leaped  from  the  floor — a  single  moment 
of  silence  followed — and  the  next — the  thun- 
dering  noise  of  the  building  that   crashed 
amidst  fire   and   smoke  to  the  ground  was 
almost  lost  in  the  long,  loud  shout  that  rung 
on  the  rent  air  of  the  night,  and  seemed  to 
shake  the  earth  to  the  very  centre. 

So  mighty  was  the  acclamation,  that  it 
awakened  the  suspended  senses  of  Caroline. 
She  started  from  the  arms  of  her  deliverer, 
and  was  darting  wildly  away,  when  his  fea- 
tures arrested  her  attention.  She  fixed  her 
gaze  upon  him,  and  stood  a  moment  with  deliri- 
um in  every  action.  Her  silence  was  broken 
by  his  voice,  "  Caroline."  At  the  sound,  the 
tierce  phrenzy  of  her  looks  abated,  her  eyes 
softened  and  filled  with  tears.  She  gave  a 
faint  shriek;  the  name  of  "Edward,"  burst 
from  her  quivering  lips — and  she  sank  over- 
whelmed on  his  bosom  !  F. 


THE   UNRULY   MEMBER. 

Never  let  the  stream  of  passion  move  the 
tongue.  Some  people,  when  they  are  about 
to  put  this  member  in  motion,  hoist  the  wrong 

fite ;  they  let  out  passion  instead  of  reason. 
he  tongue  then  makes  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
disturbs  the  quietude  of  neighbors,  exhausts 
the  person's  strength,  and  almost  always 
does  a  great  deal  of  harm.  The  whirlwind 
lias  ceased,  but  where  is  the  benefit] 


DOING  GOOD. 

In  a  season  of  great  reverses,  and  real  suf- 
fering in  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
world,  there  is  occasion  for  the  luxury  of 
doing  good.  The  poorest  man  may  lessen 
his  neighbor's  load.  He  who  has  no  gold 
may  give  what  gold  cannot  purchase.  If  re- 
ligion does  not  make  men  who  profess  it  more 
ready  to  make  others  happy,  it  is  a  pretence. 
We  are  to  be  judged  at  the  last  by  the  rules. 
The  inquiry  is  to  be  especially  concerning 
our  conduct  towards  the  sick,  the  prisoner, 
the  pauper  and  the  foreigner.  The  neighbor 
whom  we  are  to  love  is  oui  next  door  neigh- 
bor ;  that  is,  the  man  who  falls  in  our  way. 
The  Samaritan  knew  this.  It  was  but  a 
small  pittance  he  gave ;  the  poorest  among 
us  may  go  and  do  likewise.  Do  not  allow 
a  townsman,  or  a  stranger,  or  even  an  emi- 
grant, to  suffer  for  lack  of  endeavors.  It  will 
cost  you  little,  but  it  will  do  much  for  him. 

'Tisalitlle  thing, 
To  give  a  cup  of  water;  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drained  by  fevered  lips, 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 
More  exquisite  ihan  when  nectarian  juice 
Renews  the  life  of  joy  in  happiest  hours. 
Ii  is  a  Ii;tle  thing  to  speak  a  phrase 
Of  common  comfort,  which  by  daily  use 
Has  almost  lost  it3  sense ;  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmourned,  'twill  fall 
Like  choicest  music. 

Help  others  and  you  relieve  yourself.  Go 
out  and  drive  away  the  cloud  from  that  dis- 
tressed friend's  brow,  and  you  will  return 
with  a  lighter  heart.  Take  heed  to  the  little 
things — to  trifling,  unobserved  language  or 
action — passing  in  a  moment.  A  syllable 
may  stab  a  blessed  hope ;  a  syllable  may  re- 
vive the  dying.  A  frown  may  crush  a  gentle 
heart,  the  smile  of  forgiveness  may  relieve 
from  torture.  He  that  is  faithful  in  that 
which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much ;  and 
he  that  is  unjust  in  the  least,  is  unjust  also 
in  much. — Newark  Daily  Adv. 


TO   A   RING. 

Though  no  pledge  of  fond  affection, 

Yet  thou  art  the  gift  of  one 
With  whom  my  soul  will  hold  connexion, 

Till  its  earthly  race  be  run. 

Say — where  is  the  lovely  maiden, 
Round  whose  finger  once  thou  twined  ? 

Is  she  now  with  sorrow  laden, 
Or  does  grief  oppress  her  mind 

Oh  may  heaven  in  mercy  bless  her, 
With  every  bliss  that  mortals  know, 

May  alternate  joys  caress  her, 
And  streams  of  pleasure  for  her  flow. 
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VIEW   FROM  WEST   POINT. 

WITH  AN  ENGRAVING. 

Of  the  river  scenery  of  America,  the  Hud- 
son, at  West  Point,  is  doubtless  the  boldest 
and  most  beautiful.  This  powerful  river 
writhes  through  the  Highlands  in  abrupt 
curves,  reminding  one,  when  the  tide  runs 
strongly  down,  of  Laocoon  in  the  enlacing 
folds  of  the  serpent.  The  different  spurs  of 
mountain  ranges  which  meet  here,  abut 
upon  the  river  in  bold  precipices  from  five  to 
fifteen  hundred  feet  from  the  waters  edge; 
the  foliage  hangs  to  them,  from  base  to  sum- 
mit, with  the  tenacity  and  bright  verdure  of 
moss;  and  the  stream  below,  deprived  of  the 
slant  lights  which  brighten  its  depths  else- 
where, flows  on  with  a  sombre  and  dark 
green  shadow  in  its  bosom,  as  if  frowning  at 
the  narrow  gorge  into  which  its  broad-breasted 
waters  are  driven. 

Back  from  the  bluff  of  West  Point  extends 
a  natural  platform,  of  near  half  a  mile  square, 
high,  level,  and  beautifully  ampitheatred 
with  wood  and  rock.  This  is  the  site  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  a  splendid  natural 
parade.  When  the  tents  of  the  summer 
camp  are  shining  on  the  field — the  flag,  with 
its  blood-bright  stripes,  waving  against  the 
foliage  of  the  hills — the  trumpet  echoing 
from  bluff  to  bluff,  and  the  compact  batallion 
cutting  its  trice  line  across  the  green  sward 
— there  are  few  more  fairy  spots  in  this  work- 
ing-day world. 

On  the  extreme  edge  of  the  summit,  over- 
looking the  river,  stands  a  marble  shaft, 
pointing  like  a  bright  finger  to  glory,  the 
tomb  of  the  soldier  and  patriot  Kosciusko. 
The  military  colleges  and  other  buildings 
skirt  the  parade  on  the  side  of  the  mountain ; 
and  forward,  toward  the  river,  on  the  west- 
ern edge,  stands  a  spacious  hotel,  from  the 
verandahs  of  which  the  traveler  gets  a  view 
through  the  Highlands  that  he  remembers 
till  he  dies.  Right  up  before  him,  with  the 
smooth  curve  of  an  eagles  ascent,  rises  the 
u  old  crow  nest"  of  the  culprit  Fay,  a  bright 
green  mountain,  that  thrusts  its  topmost  pine 
into  the  sky ;  the  Donderbarrak,  or  (if  it  is 
not  sacrilege  to  translate  so  fine  a  name  for  a 
mountain,)  the  Thunder-Chamber,  heaves  its 
round  shoulder  beyond ;  back  from  the  oppo- 
site shore,  as  if  it  recoiled  from  these,  leans 
the  bold  cliff  of  Breknock ;  and  then  looking 
out,  as  if  from  a  cavern  into  the  sun-light, 
the  eye  drops  beyond  upon  a  sheet  of  wide- 
spreading  water,  with  an  emerald  island  in 
its  bosom ;  the  white  buildings  of  Newburgh 
creeping  back  to  the  plains  beyond,  and  in 
the  far,  far  distance,  the  wary  and  blue  line 
of  the  Catskills,  as  if  it  were  the  dim  seen 
edge  of  an  outer  horizon. 

The  passage  through  the  Highlands,  at 


West  Point,  still  bears  the  old  name  of  Wey- 
gat,  or  Wind-gate ;  and  one  of  the  prettiest 
moving  dioramas  conceivable,  is  the  working 
through  the  gorge  of  the  myriad  sailing  craft 
of  the  river.  The  sloops  which  ply  upon  the 
Hudson,  by  the  way,  are  remarkable  for  their 
picturesque  beauty,  and  for  the  enormous 
quantity  of  sail  they  carry  on  in  all  weathers ; 
and  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the  little 
fleets  of  from  six  to  a  dozen,  all  tacking  or 
scudding  together,  like  so  many  white  sea- 
birds  on  the  wing.  Up  they  come,  with  a 
dashing  breeze,  under  Anthony's  Nose,  and 
the  Sugar  Loaf,  and  giving  the  rocky  toe 
of  West  Point  a  wide  berth,  all  down  helm, 
and  round  into  the  bay;  when — just  as  the 
peak  of  Crow's  Nest  slides  its  shadow  over 
the  main  sail — slap  comes  the  wind  aback, 
and  the  whole  fleet  is  in  a  flutter.  The 
channel  is  narrow  and  serpentine,  the  wind 
baffling,  and  small  room  to  beat ;  but  the  lit- 
tle craft  worked  merrily  and  well ;  and 
dodging  about,  as  if  to  escape  some  invisible 
imp  in  the  air,  they  gain  point  after  point, 
till  at  last  they  get  the  Donderbarrak  behind 
them,  and  fall  once  more  into  the  regular 
current  of  the  wind. 


THE   VAUDOIS    TEACHER. 

"The  manner  in  which  the  Waldenses 
and  heretics  disseminated  their  principles 
among  the  Catholic  gentry,  was  by  carrying 
with  them  a  box  of  trinkets,  or  articles  of 
dress.  Having  entered  the  house  of  the 
gentry,  and  disposed  of  some  of  their  goods, 
they  cautiously  intimated  that  they  had  com- 
modities far  more  valuable  than  these — in- 
estimable jewels,  which  they  would  show  if 
they  could  be  protected  from  the  clergy. 
They  would  then  give  their  purchasers  a 
bible  or  testament ;  and  thereby  many  were 
deluded  into  heresy." — [See  Reiner ous  Sac- 
cho's  Book,  A.  D.  1258.] 

Oh — lady  fair,  these  silks  of  mine 

Are  beautiful  and  rare — 
The  richest  web  of  the  Indian  loom, 

Which  beauty's  self  might  wear; — 
And  those  pearls  as  pure  as  thy  own  fair  neck, 

With  whose  radiant  light  they  vie ; 
I  have  brought  them  with  me  a  weary  way — 

Will  my  gentle  lady  buy  1 

And  the  lady  smiled  on  the  worn  old  man, 

Through  the  dark  and  clustering  curls 
Which  veiled  her  brow  as  she  bent  to  view 

Her  silks  and  glittering  pearls; 
And  she  placed  the  price  in  the  old  man's  hand, 

And  lightly  turned  away, 
But  she  pausud  at  the  wanderer's  earnest  call, 

«  My  gentle  lady,  stay!" 
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"  Oh,  lady  fair,  I  have  yet  a  gem 

Which  a  purer  lustre  flings 
Than  the  diamond  flash  of  the  jewelled  crown 

On  the  lofty  brow  of  kings — 
A  wonderful  pearl  of  exceeding  price, 

Whose  virtue  shall  not  decay, 
Whose  light  shall  be  a  spell  to  thee, 

And  a  blessing  on  thy  way !" 

The  lady  glanced  at  the  mirroring  steel, 

Where  her  form  of  grace  was  seen, 
Where  her  eyes  shone  clear,  and  her  dark 
locks  waved 

Their  clasping  pearls  between : — 
"  Bring  forth  thy  pearl  of  exceeding  worth, 

Thou  traveler  grey  and  old — 
And  name  the  price  of  thy  precious  gem, 

And  my  pages  shall  count  thy  gold." 

The  cloud  went  off  from  trie  pilgrim's  brow, 

As  a  small  and  meagre  book, 
Unchased  with  gold  or  diamond  gem, 

From  his  folding  robe  he  took ; 
Here,  lady  fair,  is  the  pearl  of  price, 

May  it  prove  as  such  to  thee  ! 
Nay — keep  thy  gold — I  ask  it  not, 

For  the  word  of  God  is  free  I 
% 

The  hoary  traveler  went  his  way, 

But  the  gift  he  left  behind 
Hath  had  its  pure  and  perfect  work 

On  that  high-born  maiden's  mind ; 
And  she  hath  turned  from  the  pride  of  sin, 

To  the  lowliness  of  truth, 
And  given  her  human  heart  to  God 

In  its  beautiful  hour  of  youth ! 

And  she  hath  left  the  grey  old  halls, 

Where  an  evil  faith  had  power, 
The  courtly  knights  of  her  father's  train, 

And  the  maidens  of  her  bower ; 
And  she  hath  gone  to  the  Vaudois  vales, 

By  lordly  feet  untrod, 
Where  the  poor  and  needy  of  earth  are  rich, 

In  the  perfect  love  of  God ! 


ADVICE  TO   WIVES. 

BY  J.  A.  JAMES. 

Economy  and  order  in  the  management  of 
her  personal  and  domestic  expenditure,  are 
the  obvious  duties  of  a  wife. 

You  are  to  preside  in  the  direction  of 
household  affairs ;  and  much  of  the  prosperi- 
ty and  comfort  of  the  little  community  will 
depend  upon  your  skilful  and  prudent  arrange- 
ments. A  showy,  luxurious,  and  expensive 
taste,  is  almost  universally  dierished,  and  is 
displayed  in  innumerable  instances,  where 
there  are  no  means  to  support  it.  Christian 
families  are  in  most  imminent  peril  of  world- 
ly conformity  in  the  oresent  day ;  and  the 


line  of  demarkation  between  the  church  and 
the  world  is  fast  wearing  out.     It  is  true  they 
have  no  cards;    they  do   not  frequent  the 
theatre,  or  the  balJ-room ;  and,  perhaps,  they 
have  no  midnight  routs ;  but  this  is  all :  for 
many  are  as  anxious  about  their  furniture, 
the  fashion  of  their  habits,  the  expensiveness 
of  their  entertainments,  as  the  veriest  world- 
ling can  be.     Now  a  wife  has  a  great  influ- 
ence in  checking  or  promoting  all  this.     It 
has  been  thought  that  this  increasing  disposi- 
tion for  domestic  show  and  gayety,  is  to  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  female  vanity.      It  is 
woman  that  is  generally  regarded  as  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  such  a  scene,  she  receives 
the  praise  and  the  compliment  of  the  whole, 
and   she,  therefore,  is  under  the  strongest 
temptation  to  promote  it.     But  let  her  con- 
sider how  little  all  this  has  to  do  with  the 
happiness  of  the  family,  even  in  its  most 
prosperous  condition  :  and  how  a  recollection 
of  it  aggravates  the   misery  of  adversity, 
when  a  reverse  takes  place.     Then  to  be 
found  in  debt  for  finery  of  dress  and  furni- 
ture ;  then  to  have  it  said  that  her  extrava- 
gance helped  to  ruin  her  husband ;  then  to 
want  that   for  bread,   which  was   formerly 
wasted  on  luxury ;  then  to  hear  the  whisp- 
ered reproach  of  having  injured  others  by 
her  own  thoughtless  expenditure!     Avoid, 
my  female  friends,  these  miseries ;  do  not  go 
on  to  prepare  wormwood  and  gall  to  embitter 
still  more  the  already  bitter  cup  of  adversity. 
Endeavor  to  acquire  a  skilfulness  in  domestic 
management,  a  frugality,  a  prudence,  a  love 
of  order  and  neatness,  a  midway  course  be- 
tween meanness  and  luxury,  a  suitableness 
to  your  station  in  life,  to  your  Christian  pro- 
fession, an  economy  which  shall  leave  you 
more  to  spare  for  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
miseries  of  man.     Rather  check  than  stimu- 
late the  taste  of  your  husband  for  expense : 
tell  him  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  your  hap- 
piness, nor  for  the  comfort  of  the  family; 
draw  him  away  from  these  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  mental  improvement,  the 
moral  culture,  the   religious  instruction  of 
your  children.     Let  knowledge,  piety,  good 
sense,  well-formed  habits,  harmony,  and  mu- 
tual love,  be  the  sources  of  your  domestic 
pleasure ;   what  is  splendor  of  furniture,  or 
dress,  or  entertainments,  to  these  1 


THE  WIDOW'S   MITE. 

The  sigh  for  others'  wo  that's  given, 

Or  pity's  whispered  prayer, 
Ascends  like  incense  up  to  heaven, 

And  claims  a  blessing  there. 
When  boons  where  gold  and  diamonds  glow, 

Or  costliest  works  of  art, 
May  no  such  rich  return  bestow, 

Not  springing  from  the  heart. 
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Hannah  More  was  born  about  the  year 
1745,  or  1746.  She  was  the  youngest  of 
five  daughters  of  a  clergyman,  who  resided 
at  Hanham,  near  Bristol.  In  early  youth, 
all  her  leisure  hours  are  described  as  having 
been  devoted  to  reading.  The  scanty  library 
of  her  father  having  been  soon  exhausted,  she 
borrowed  from  her  village  friends ;  and  it  is 
said  that,  amongst  the  first  books  which  thus 
fell  into  her  hands  was  Richardson's  "  Pa- 
mela ;"  a  work  that  has  made  a  fool,  or  worse, 
of  many  a  girl.  On  Hannah  More  it  seems 
to  have  produced  no  such  effect. 

Her  sisters  had  for  some  time  conducted  a 
small  school,  in  which  they  acquitted  them- 
selves with  so  much  propriety,  that  their  re- 
putation increased,  and  they  were  enabled  to 
venture  on  forming  a  larger  establishment, 
and  taking  pupils  of  a  higher  class  than  they 
had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  educate. 
Patronized  by  several  ladies  of  fortune  and 


discernment,  they,  about  the  year  1765*  re- 
moved to  Bristol,  and  opened  a  boarding- 
school  in  Park  street.  It  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  seminaries  in  the  west 
of  England. 

Hannah  More  accompanied  her  sisters  in 
their  removal.  She  soon  attracted  the  no- 
tice, and  acquired  the  friendship,  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stonehouse,  their  next  door  neighbor; 
and  that  gentleman  not  only  encouraged  her 
to  write,  but  is  understood  to  have  corrected 
all  her  early  effusions.  Her  first  publica- 
tion, which  appeared  in  1770,  or  1772,  was 
"The  Search  after  Happiness,  a  Pastoral 
Drama."  The  reception  which  it  experi- 
enced was  so  favorable,  that  she  was  en- 
couraged to  print,  in  1774,  her  "Sir  Eldred 
of  the  Bower,"  "  The  Bleeding  Rock,"  and  a 
tragedy,  entitled  "  The  Inflexible  Captive," 
founded  on  the  story  of  Regulus. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Stonehouse. 


in 
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Hannah  More  was  introduced  to  Garrick, 
who  advised  her  to  write  for  the  stage ;  for 
which,  indeed,  she  seems  to  have  had  a 
strong  predilection.  One  of  the  early  fruits 
of  her  acquaintance  with  the  manager,  was, 
*'  An  Ode  to  Dragon,  Mr.  Garrick's  House 
Dog."  This  appeared  in  1777 ;  as  did  also 
a  volume  of  "Essays  on  several  Subjects, 
designed  for  Young  Ladies." 

In  1778,  her  tragedy  of  "  Percy"  was  per- 
formed. It  was  well  received;  and  for  a 
time,  it  seems  to  have  established  her  fame 
as  a  dramatic  writer.  To  write  a  moderate- 
ly successful  tragedy  was  a  task  of  less  diffi- 
culty in  those  days  than  it  is  now.  In  the 
following  year  she  produced  another  tragedy, 
«  Fatal  Falsehood." 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Miss 
More's  thoughts  took  a  more  serious  turn; 
and,  in  1782,  she  published  "  Sacred  Dramas," 
and  "  Simplicity,  a  Poetical  Epistle."  Some 
of  the  dramas  had  previously  been  acted  by 
the  pupils  of  Miss  More's  school.  The  stage, 
however,  having  become  an  abomination  in 
her  eyes,  she  subsequently  availed  herself  of 
an  opportunity  to  declare,  that  she  did  not 
think  it,  in  its  present  state,  deserving  the 
countenance  of  a  Christian.  She  according- 
ly renounced  all  dramatic  attempts,  except  as 
poems. 

Many  years  since,  Hannah  More,  and  her 
sisters,  retired,  with  an  easy  fortune,  to  Men 
dip,  in  Somersetshire.  There,  -by  the  estab 
lishment  of  charity  schools,  they  effected 
a  great  alteration  and  improvement  in  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  colliers. 

She  observed,  and  thought,  and  wrote 
much ;  she  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Porteus,  Dr.  Beattie,  Mrs.  Montague 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke, 
Wilberforce,  and  many  other  celebrated  in 
dividuals  of  both  sexes ;  she  had  many  curi 
ous  adventures  in  her  time ;  and  her  "  Con 
fessions" — her  full,  honest,  faithful  "  Confes- 
sions"— if  less  piquant  and  touching  than 
those  of  Rosseau,  would  be  found  to  possess 
an  abundant  portion  of  interest. 

Continuing  to  favor  the  world  with  her 
literary  productions,  Miss  More,  in  1785 
wrote  a  "  Biographical  Preface  to  the  Poems 
of  Anne  Yearsley,  a  Milkwoman."  Circum 
stances  which  arose  out  of  her  connection 
with  this  Anne  Yearsley,  poetically  desig- 
nated "  Lactilla,"  excited  much  notice  and 
animadversion.  The  patroness  and  her  pro 
tegee  quarrelled ;  the  latter  was  accused  of 
ingratitude;  and  she,  in  her  turn,  told  a 
strange  story  about  the  disappearance  of  a 
volume  of  her  manuscripts,  which  had  been 
left  with  Miss  More.  The  difference,  we 
believe,  was  never  satisfactorily  settled. 

In  1786,  she  published  "  Florio,  a  Tale," 
and  the  "Bas  Bleu,  a  Conversation,  two 


Poems."  Her  "  Thoughts  on  the  Manners 
of  the  Great,"  appeared  the  same  yea 
anonymously.  For  some  time  it  was  as- 
signed to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Dr.  Porteus,  and 
others.  This  was  soon  followed  by  her 
"  Estimate  oftthe  Religion  of  the  Fashionable 
World,"  which  excited  much  attention; 
"Village  Politics,"  and  "Remarks  on  the 
Speech  of  Monsieur  Dupont,  on  Religious 
Education,"  in  1793 ;  and  "  Strictures  on  the 
Modern  System  of  Female  Education,"  in 
two  volumes  octavo,  in  1799. 

It  is  said,  that  when  the  education  of  the 
late  princess  Charlotte  became  a  considera- 
tion of  national  importance,  Miss  More  was 
consulted  on  the  subject  by  the  queen,  (Char- 
lotte;) and  that,  in  consequence,  she,  in 
1808,  produced  in  two  volumes,  "  Hints  to- 
wards forming  the  Character  of  a  Young 
Princess."  This  work  was  honored  with  the 
royal  approbation,  and  that  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  public. 

Though  confined  to  her  bed  by  an  excru- 
ciating disease,  she  continued  to  write,  and 
in  that  state  produced  some  of  her  most  popu- 
lar works  ;  amongst  others, "  Coelebs  in  search 
of  a  Wife,"  which  appeared  in  1809,  and 
which,  if  we  may  confide  in  the  veracity  of 
title-pages,  ran  through  ten  editions  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth. 

Her  "  Practical  Piety,"  in  two  volumes, 
was  published  in  1811;  her  "Christian 
Morals,"  in  two  volumes,  in  1812;  her  "Es- 
say on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  St 
Paul,"  in  two  volumes,  in  1815;  and  her 
"  Moral  Sketches  of  prevailing  Opinions  and 
Manners,"  in  1819.  Her  miscellaneous 
works  have  been  collected  in  eight  volumes. 
Many  of  her  short  pieces,  however,  have  not 
been  preserved  in  that  collection. 

By  that  portion  of  the  church  of  England, 
denominated  evangelical,  Miss  More  was 
long  regarded  as  an  eminent  and  distinguished 
character.  For  several  years  her  health  had 
been  in  a  feeble  and  declining  state;  and 
after  a  painful  and  protracted  illness,  accom- 
panied, at  times,  by  feverish  delirium,  she 
expired  on  Sunday,  the  seventh  of  Septem- 
ber, 1833,  at  her  residence,  Windsor  terrace, 
Clifton. 


PRUDENCE  AND  GREATNESS. 

They  are  persuading  us  to  contrary  pur- 
suits— the  one  instructs  us  to  be  content 
with  our  station,  and  to  find  happiness  in 
bounding  every  wish — the  other  impels  us  to 
superiority,  and  calls  nothing  happiness  but 
rapture ;  the  one  directs  to  follow  mankind, 
and  to  act  and  think  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  other  drives  us  from  the  crowd, 
and  exposes  us  as  a  mark  to  all  the  shafts  of 
envy,  or  ignorance. 
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Written  for  the  Ladies'  Garland. 

MARRIAGE   SCENES. 

The   evening  appointed   for   the   nuptial 
ceremony  of  two  youthful  friends  at  length 
arrived,  and  under  some  confusion,  the  taste- 
fully decorated  bride,  and  neatly  costumed 
bridegroom  had  a  meeting  in  the  upper  par- 
lor of  Mr.   Hartley's  comfortable  mansion, 
that  overlooked  the  beautiful  valley,  through 
which  stole  the  yet  small,  but  majestic  and 
fast  swelling  Rappahannock,  in  old  Virginia ; 
for  here,  at  this  delightful  abode  of  her  fa- 
ther, had  the  much  admired  Mildred  Hartley 
been  wooed  and  won  by  the  interesting  and 
gallant  young  Henry  Morris.  Mildred  looked 
pale  and  somewhat  dejected,  but  upon  meet- 
ing the  flashing  black  eyes  of  Henry,  her 
bewitching   countenance   wore    its   wonted 
smile ;  a  few  words  exchanged,  and  he  was 
charged  not  to  forget  the  ring,  which  was 
accordingly  arranged.     The  numerous  rela- 
tives of  the  young  pair  had  congregated  be- 
low.    The  arrival  of  Parson  Steele  was  an 
nounced;  in  a  few  moments  the  waiters  were 
in  attendance,  and  Hymen's  Altar  was  pre- 
sented in  the  drawing  room.     The  words  of 
response  being  distinctly  articulated  "  1  will" 
followed  by  the  graceful  nod  of  the  plumes 
which  adorned  the  head  of  the  bride, — Mil- 
dred Hartley  was  looked  on  no  more,  but  in 
a  moment  of  trembling  ecstasy  had  become 
"  Mildred  Morris,'"  and  more  dear  and  in- 
teresting to  crowded  relations,  and  new  con- 
nexions, than  was  Mildred  Hartley.     The 
cup  of  joy,  already  full,  was  made  to  over- 
flow by  the  introduction  of  music,  with  lively 
cotillions,  in  which  all  the  younger  part  of 
the  company  participated,  while  the  graver 
portion  either  passed  a  pleasant  conversation 
on  "  by  gone  days,"  or  amused  themselves 
ai  the  fashionable  games  of  the  day,  till  an 
nunciation  of  dinner  reminded  the  company 
of  the  departure,  that  evening,  which  was 
contemplated  by  the  happy  Henry  and  his 
lovely  Mildred,  for  a  new  and  distant  home ! 
Soon  did  the  merry  cracking  whips  of  the 
drivers  denote  that  the  carriages  were  at  the 
door,  when  the  bridal  dress  was  laid  by,  a 
riding  dress  taken  instead,  and  Mildred  en- 
tered her  father's  house,  her  childhood's  home, 
no  longer.     Throngs  of  friends  pressed  to 
the  door  to  say  good-bye — to  look  on  the 
dear  face  once  more — to  feel  her  fate  was 
sealed — to  pray  it  might  be  a  happy  one — to 
think  she  was  going  away — away  from  her 
home — away  with  a  stranger — and  tears  and 
smiles  mingled — and  fond  looks — and  long 
embraces — a  father's  full  heart  that  caused 
his  eyes  too  to  fill,  as  he  ejaculated  "God 
bless  you,  my  child ;" — and  sorrow  sat  upon 
the  cheek  of  Mildred.     Amidst  a  mother's 
sobs  and  sighs,  and  a  sister's  tear  that  strove 


to  be  a  smile — Mildred  Hartley  left  her  fa- 
ther's house,  with  a  bright  beam  of  joy  and 
hope  upon  her  countenance ;  she  tore  herself 
from  all  that  was  near  and  dear,  and  reclined 
in  the  arms  of  her  Henry,  for  with  him  only 
could  she  be  happy — another  moment,  and 
the   carriage  doors   were   closed — the    last 
adieu    uttered,    and    Mildred    was    gone! 
Friends  and  relatives  taking  leave  for  their 
neighboring  abodes,  but  few  of  us  were  left 
to  muse  upon  the   past  scene   of  exciting 
bustle.     Oh!  how  melancholy,  how  lonely 
did  the  house  appear !     Where  but  a  moment 
before   all  had   been   a  hurrying,   thrilling 
scene  of  interest !     Who  has  not  experienced 
the  deserted  sensation,  when  those  we  have 
been    accustomed  to  see   are   gone  1     And 
when  the  agitation  of  parting  is  over,  O  !  the 
forlorn,  empty  look  of  the  room !  the  work- 
box,  the  drawing  materials,  the  music,  all 
gone !     Even  the  flower  that  had  been  wa- 
tered by  its  fair  preserver,  drooping  from  ne- 
glect, and  apparently  weeping  too  at  her  de- 
parture.    Such  were  the  scenes  the  writer 
of  this  humble  sketch  witnessed,  with  the 
most  intense  concern ;  for  owing  to  the  good 
understanding  enjoyed  with  my  parents,  the 
old  people  prevailing  on  me  to  pass  the  nigta 
with  them  for  the  purpose  of  recounting  the 
associations  of  early  days,  I  consented.     Af- 
ter tea,  Mrs.  Hartley  broke  the  silence  by 
saying,  she  could  not  overcome  her  distress 
at  parting  with  Mildred ;  and  had  she  not 
been  so  dutiful  a  child,  she  would  never  have 
consented  to  her  marriage,  even  to  my  friend 
Henry  Morris,  with  all  his  legal  knowledge 
and  Missouri  lands,  and  sobbed  aloud.     Mr. 
Hartley,  who  had  seemed  lost  for  some  mo- 
ments previous  in  a  deep  reverie,  rose  from 
his    chair,  and   approaching  the  sofa  upon 
which  his  distressed  wife  had  thrown  herself 
thus  addressed  her : — "  My  dear  Nancy,  had  I 
supposed  you  would  thus  have  given  yourself 
up  to  grief,  or  indeed  that  you  entertained 
the  least  objection  to  Mildred's  marriage, 
such  a  thing  should  not  have  occurred.     It 
has  already  marred  my  happiness,  and  will 
tend  much  to  increase  my  grey  hairs.  Should 
I  ever  again  be  called  on  for  a  line  to  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  (the  clerk,)  for  marriage-license, 
I  shall  decline  it,"  resuming  his  chair.  Juliet 
Hartley,  the  younger  sister,  who  had  been 
seated  near  the  window,  looking  intensely  to- 
wards the  road,  rose  hastily,  left  the  draw- 
ing room,  and  was  heard  to  ascend  the  stair 
case. 

Her  mother's  eyes  following  the  form  of 
Juliet  till  she  had  left  the  room,  she  breathed 
a  heavy  sigh,  remarking  that  "something 
ailed  that  poor  girl ;"  grief,  she  doubted  not, 
at  parting  from  her  dear  sister.  Turning 
the  conversation  to  the  late  marriage,  I  al- 
luded to  the  cheering  prospects  of  Mildred, 
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having"  become  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Morris  in  Missouri,  his  exalted  character, 
line  practice  as  a  lawyer,  and  extensive  pos- 
sessions ;  I  could  but  congratulate  them  both 
upon  the  event.  Besides,  they  would  be 
surrounded  by  friends  and  acquaintances. 
He  had  told  me,  I  continued,  of  a  contract 
recently  made  with  a  young  medical  friend, 
and  perhaps  a  school-mate  of  his,  by  which 
he  had  sold  him  twelve  hundred  acres  of  his 
land,  at  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  cost, 
who  (provided  he  could  accomplish  some 
other  end  in  view,)  would  certainly  be  his 
near  neighbor ;  and  a  more  generous  soul,  he 
thought,  did  not  exist.  "  Pardon  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Hartley,  "  while  I  speak  a  word  of  con- 
solation to  my  dear  husband,"  rising  and 
leaning  on  his  shoulder ;  "  You  should  not, 
perhaps,  persist  in  the  declaration  just  made, 
Mr.  Hartley,"  said  the  good  lady,  "  since  we 
have  lived  a  happy  life,  and  proven  to  my 
dear  parents,  (who,  I  doubt  not,  are  now  in 
paradise,)  that  we  were  the  best  judges  of 
our  own  business,  for  amidst  their  determined 
opposition  to  our  union,  I  left  my  chamber  at 
midnight,  and  meeting  you  and  your  suite, 
made  a  trip  to  Georgetown,  sixty  miles,  dur- 
ing the  worst  snow  storm  that  fell  for  twenty 
years  previous.  Now  ought  we  to  oppose 
t  he  marriage  of  our  daughter  and  Mr.  Morris, 
who  really  seemed  to  love  each  other  so  ar- 
dently, though  it  grieved  us  at  parting  with 
her,  when  we  have  fully  experienced  the 
fact  that  opposition  only  serves  to  fan  the 
flame  of  love  ?" 

Juliet's  chamber-maid,  whose  grandmother 
at  farthest,  had,  (from  this  girl's  dialect,) 
been  born  in  Guinea,  ran  into  the  room  about 
this  time ;  and  in  a  kind  of  conversation  with 
herself,  peculiar  to  the  race,  thus  commenced : 
"  Miss  .Tulit  wont  hardly  obetak  Miss  Milly 
dis  night,  I  know;  dat  she  wont  not  endeed 
But  Dr.  Hanson  put  her  on  de  horse  dat  pace 
and  canter  like  lightning,  as  what's  name 
says.  Horse  twiss  about  and  cut  caper,  caus 
ne  did'nt  know  Miss  Julit,  but  Miss  Julit 
holl  on  like  race  rider  I  seed  at  Court  house." 
Her  old  mistress,  who  had  listened  without 
a  breath,  her  heart  beating  like  a  sledge- 
hammer, sprang  up  to  the  girl,  saying,  "  Luce, 
you  tell  me  a  story,  I  know  you  do."  "  Deed 
I  dont,  Misses,  deed  I  dont,"  replied  the  as- 
tonished Lucy.  "  Did  she,"  said  Mrs.  Hart- 
ley, "  put  on  her  new  riding  dress?"  "  Yes 
'um,"  replied  sooty  Luce,  "  an  her  new  fur 
bonnett,  an  her  brack  fedders  too,  she  did, 
and  she  gib  de  doctor  Master  saddle-bags, 
full  'ub  does  too ;  she  make  me  stuff  'em  in 
wid  great  hurry,  she  did ;  and  she  tell  de 
Doctor  how  Master  jes  declare,  he  never 
write  nudder  letter  to  Court  house  for  license 
gyn,  she  did.  Den  de  Doctor  gib  me  dis 
yere  dollar  to  wait  in  de  lane  tell  day  be  out 


ob  sight."  Parson  Steele,  who  had  promised 
to  return  from  a  visit  to  a  sick  neighbor,  rid- 
ing up  at  this  moment,  soon  commenced 
apologising  that  he  could  not  tarry  as  first  in- 
tended ;  having  met  on  the  road  a  messenger, 
with  a  letter  from  his  esteemed  friend  and 
nephew,  Dr.  Hanson,  enjoining  it  on  him  to 
superintend  his  affairs  while  he  should  go  on 
a  journey  to  Pittsburg,  and  probably  to  Mis- 
souri ;  and  that  his  duties  would  commence 
that  very  evening.  Mr.  Hartley's  eyes  were 
opened,  various  occurences  flashed  upon  his 
mind,  which  satisfied  him  in  a  moment  that 
his  only  remaining  daughter  had  gone !  and 
Dr.  Hanson  had  followed  his  own  example, 
and  stolen  her  from  her  parents.  Not  at  the 
hour  of  midnight,  (as  in  his  own  case,)  but 
in  broad  day.  With  the  utterance  of  this 
language,  Mrs.  Hartley  doubly  confirmed  the 
suspicion,  and  attributed  it  all  to  the  declara- 
tion he  had  made  in  her  hearing.  "  What  is 
to  be  done?"  asked  Mr.  Hartley,  "it  was 
your  fault  that  I  used  the  expression."  "  Oh ! 
pursue  them  by  all  means,"  said  the  anxious 
lady,  "  and  welcome  them  back  to  be  mar- 
ried in  our  own  house."  Remarking  that 
Virginia  was  truly  the  land  of  chivalry,  I 
begged  he  would  take  one  ot  mine;  but  find- 
ing they  were  in  the  pasture,  Mr.  Steele  re- 
marked that  his  fast  trotter  at  the  rack  was 
at  his  service.  "  But  can  I,"  exclaimed  the 
distressed  father,  "  consent  to  give  up  the 
only  child  left,  who  is  not  yet  in  her  fifteenth 
year?  never!"  "Never  mind  that,"  inter- 
rupted his  good  wife,  wiping  away  her  tears, 
"  I  was  only  fourteen, — it  is  useless  to  op- 
pose it  now,  for  '  opposition  only  fans  the 
flame  of  love!'  So  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
husband ;  haste,  I  pray  you,  and  bring  them 
back."  With  a  fond  embrace  she  parted 
from  him  at  the  style,  and  in  a  few  moment^ 
the  old  gentlemen  was  in  swift  pursuit  «f 
the  fugitives  from  his  house. 

During  Mr.  Hartley's  absence,  much  anx- 
iety was  kept  up  by  the  continual  develope- 
ment  of  incidents  within  the  few  days  passed, 
convincing  to  the  mother,  of  Juliet's  deter- 
mination to  wed  the  graceful  Dr.  Hanson. 
She  could  not  extract  from  her  whose  neat 
gold  ring  she  wore — sh$  had  found  her  writ- 
ing, ancf  contrary  to  usage,  had  concealed 
the  sheet  from  her  view — she  had  eaten  little 
or  nothing— and  by  the  way,  the  young  Doc- 
tor had  jestingly  said  too,  in  the  portico,  it 
might  be  Miss  Juliet's  turn  next,  (whose  hand 
he  was  then  holding) — to  which  she  had 
sternly,  but  thoughtlessly  replied,  "  that  she 
had  been  too  hasty  in  giving  up  Mildred,  and 
if  her  last  daughter  ever  left  her  till  she 
might  be  odd  of  twenty,  she  would  be  under 
the3 necessity  of  following  the  example  of 
her  mother  before  her,  '  use  stratagem?  for 
consent  to  it  she  would  not ;"  and  being  alone 
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with  the  importunate  Doctor  by  this  time, 
she  had  been  silly  enough  to  give  him  in  de- 
tail, the  circumstances  of  her  own  elopement 
with  her  husband,  expressing  great  confi- 
dence, however,  in  her  daughter,  that  such 
disobedience  would  never  occur.  Thus  say- 
ing, she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  truly  my  own  mis- 
doings, that  has  lost  my  child  !"  While  Par- 
son Steele  was  endeavoring  to  console  Mrs. 
Hartley,  who  had  for  some  time  seemed  to 
give  herself  up  to  grief,  my  servant  came  to 
the  door  with  intelligence  of  a  horse  taken 
in  the  road  by  him,  a  good  match  for  one  of 
mine,  having  a  gentleman's  saddle  on  him, 
which  proved  to  belong  to  the  farm — was 
Miss  Juliet's  riding  horse,  and  Dr.  Hanson's 
saddle — confirming  the  account  given  by 
the  servant  girl.  Soon  after  which,  Mr. 
Wood's  servant,  from  the  Court  house,  ar- 
rived, on  Parson  Steele's  horse,  that  had 
been  loaned  Mr.  Hartley,  bringing  the  news 
that  Miss  Hartley  had  been  thrown  by  a  wild 
horse,  but  not  much  injured — that  her  fa- 
ther and  a  Doctor  were  coming  with  'her  in 
a  carriage — and  handing  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Hartley,  she  read  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Nancy, — 

Providence  has  again  provided  for  us.  The 
Doctor's  horse  was  wild  and  threw  Juliet, 
without  doing  serious  injury.  They  have 
made  concessions — a  license  has  been  ob- 
tained— and  this  evening  they  are  to  be 
joined  together  under  our  own  roof. 

Do  not  let  the  parson  go,  but  make  ready 
as  well  as  you  can. 

Affectionately  yours, 

J.  B.  Hartley." 

The  scene  of  bustle  which  now  ensued, 
can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  the  old  lady  was  never  in  more 
cheerful  preparation,  and  I  spent  a  joyous 
evening  in  a  once  more  happy  family.  The 
neighbors  were  sent  for.  The  young  people 
who  had  been  so  recently  on  the  wing,  were 
led  to  the  altar,  and  not  unfrequently  did  the 
delighted  Mrs.  Hartley  declare  that  "  opposi- 
tion only  served  to  fan  the  fiame  of  love  /" 

Before  I  left  Missouri  last  year,  I  spent 
another  happy  evening  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hartley,  who,  having  sold  his  estate  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  sought  the  society  of  his  children 
by  removing  thither,  had  purchased  a  portion 
of  Mr.  Morris's  (his  son  in  law's,)  land,  al- 
ready improved.  Dr.  Hanson,  with  his  in- 
teresting Juliet,  as  also  Col.  Morris  and 
family  being  guests  under  the  paternal  roof, 
and  while  enjoying  the  delightful  social  cir- 
cle thereby  created,  former  scenes  were  re- 
counted. The  old  lady  participating  largely 
in  the  conversation,  thus  closed  her  emphatic 
remarks:  I  was  opposed  by  my  parents  in 
early  marriage;  nevertheless,  my  persever- 


ance had  the  effect  I  so  much  desired,  and  I 
can  say,  that  I  have  shared  more  largely  in 
comfort,  than  is  the  ^ommon  lot  of  life.  In 
turn,  I  made  the  same  objections  in  the  cases 
of  «my  own  daughters,  without  any  effect. 
They  were  like  their  mother,  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  business — have  married  to  my 
entire  satisfaction,  and  are  the  happiest  of 
wives.  It  is  to  no  use,  said  she,  "  opposition 
only  serves  to  fan  the  flame  of  love  /" 

"  Matrimonii" 

Washington  City,  Nov.  20th,  1837. 


MY  HOME  ON  THE  HILL. 

Oh !  my  home,  my  home  is  beautiful, 

Beneath  the  chesnut  shade  ! 
With  the  garden  of  sweet  summer  flowers, 

Where  my  gentle  sisters  played ; 
These  fields  to  me  have  a  richer  green, 

Than  all  the  world  beside, 
A  deeper  gold  have  the  sunset  clouds, 

And  the  stars  at  even-tide. 

Here  is  my  mother's  pleasant  eye, 

And  my  father's  shielding  care — 
And  the  friend  whose  voice  in  household  love 

Mingles  with  ours  in  prayer : 
By  the  casement  where  in  girlish  years 

I  conned  my  light  task  o'er, 
With  my  student  brother  bend  I  now 

O'er  a  page  of  classic  lore. 

And  here  dwelt  one  with  silver  locks, 

But  he  has  passed  away, 
How  fondly  was  that  form  beloved, 

These  blinding  tear-drops  say ; 
He  held  me  oft  in  his  aged  arms, 

My  head  on  his  kindly  breast — 
I  saw  him  die,  when  he  passed  away 

As  a  child  to  its  cradled  rest. 

Oh !  my  home,  my  home  is  beautiful, 

With  its  skies  and  summer  flowers; 
And  many  are  its  innocent  joys, 

And  its  silent,  thoughtful  hours  ; 
Ah !  the  merry  days  of  childhood  lea»'e 

Fond  memories  long  and  warm, 
But  the  gentlest  thought  of  my  bosom  rests 

On  that  aged  slumberer's  form. 


Dr.  Brown  had  long  courted  a  lady  who 
was  his  constant  toast.  One  day  after  din- 
ner, having  given  another  lady,  he  was  asked 
why  he  did  not  give  his  old  toast.  Because,, 
said  he,  for  as  long  as  I  have  toasted  her,  I 
cannot  make  her  Brown. 


Cheerfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  re- 
gard to  the  mind  as  to  the  body ;  it  banishes 
all  anxious  cares  and  discontents,  soothes  and 
composes  the  passions  and  keeps  the  soul  in 
a  perpetual  calm. 
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